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RUSSIA, PERSIA, AND ENGLAND 


The n^oio^h of May has witnessed, in the assassination of the Shah 
)f Persia and the coronation of the Czar of Eussia, two events of 
ieep and enduring interest to the world. The two most conspicuous 
representatives of despotic and autocratic rule in Europe and Asia ; 
:he very embodimeiits of the oldest and newest order of things, the 
past and the future, so different and yet so near akin, have divided 
3etween ttlTeWthe attention of mankind. The one, an astute and 
dirnn^ ruler, s^cerely striving to lead his country in the path of 
nefoitn and rege^ration, struck down by an assassin on the steps of 
i mosque ; the other, a young man of unknown capacity, placing on 
bis head an In^erial crown, amidst the congratuiations of two 
continents, and the tumultuous applause of an empire only second to 
:hat of the English Queen in extent, population, and power. 

What more dramatic than the contrast between the swift and bloody 
ieath of the successor of the monarchs whose kingdom had already 
^rown old when Csesar’s galleys first touched the shores of Britain, and 
t)he triumphant inauguration of the reign of the ruler of 
rf EunipiBil Powers, with princes, ambassadors, and npo^sible Lffut 
beforf throne, an armed l^ost around him, and darkness 
biadlG||ned nation shouting in their madness : ‘ It ijcracy, whatever 
^ not of a man ’ ? In still more vivid dramati;^ people 

figure of the yoireg Grar in the oentni,ri8on and hanish 
jOii^ by a gay crowd oft he is a man and 

pl«y as well as tlm 



i’ and, within sight and hearing, rolls towards Moscow the longi 
line of wagons laden with the corpses of three thousand of his 
subjects, poor dumb animals, slain by the carelessness, cowardice, and 
imbecility of his officials. ‘ Ave ! imperator : morituri te aalutant.’ 
The catastrophe will, in a country so grossly ignorant and supersti- 
tious as Eussia, overshadow the whole reign. Why had no care been 
taken to propitiate a hostile Fortune ? Why, as in a Koman triumph, 
had no slave been placed in the chariot of the victorious general to 
whisper in his ear that he was mortal ? 

The duty of moralising may be left to the clergy and special 
correspondents, and all that is intended here is to suggest considera- 
tions which, though familiar to all political thinkers, the majority of 
Englishmen are too careless or too occupied to work out for tliem- 
selves. The close of the nineteenth century has the interest of 
the human tragedy transferred from Europe to Africa and As*a. Tlie 
conjjng century, which will be full of scientific marvels radically 
changing the conditions of modem life, will also see the aw'akening 
of old world nations whom many liave believed to have sunk into 


hopeless decrepitude ; while the savage peoples who have, through 
long ages, lived in feai- and darkness, will, at last, turn to>the light 
and, with glad hearts, prepare to take their rightful places at the 
feast which civilisation and freedom liave provided impartially for all 
mankind. Everywhere the valley of dry bones begins to*stjr with 
new life. The miraculous advance of Japan is no subjecit for jealousy 
or fear, but is the happiest omen for all. India, educated*and free, 
will quadruple her wealth ; the desert plains of Persia may again 
blossom as the rose, and the valley of the T'lile repeat the glones of 
the Pharaohs. The crowded ant-hills of Chinese cities will be trans- 
formed by the railway and the telegraph ; while the spirit ofi change, 
like the faint breeze that precedes the dawn, is ber inning to wake 
the dwellers on the slopes of the Atlas, by the far paters of NyTtnza.,, 
and among the Turkomans’ camel-hair tents. The' earth is in travail 
with the new birth that is to be, and the future is of hope and not of 
despair. 

Who, then, and of what spirit are they who shall dominate the 
twentieth century and lead the expectant nations in the path of pro- 
gress ? For Asia and for Persia, with which this article is si)eciallv 
oncemed^ there can be no shadow of doubt as to the answer, 
"^nglanjl ' nd Eussia are the two Powers between whom the empire 
*1 be divided, and there is no other to complicate their 

Monroe doctrine is a chain which binds Americans "to 
nent ; Germany has no colonising aptitude and all the 
intages she may desire are secured to her unSer the 
ustria and Italy are the hereditary friends of 
\y of France is past, with population and power 
proportionally less ■ and, whatever her jealous ill- 



she may perhaps consider that the ahopkeepers and attolifisys 
who rule her to^ay are not likely to be more successful than Louis 
the Fourteenth or Napoleon in a war with England, which would 
sweep her flag from the seas and leave her with Algeria as her only 
colony. It is in the conviction that England and Kussia stand face 
to face as the sole pretenders to Asiatic sovereignty ; that the struggle 
between them for supremacy will be the dominant note of the 
twentieth century, as the contest between France and England for 
colonial empire was the dominant note of the eighteenth, that the 
chief significance of the Moscow celebration is found. 

That imposing ceremony signifies the renewed consecration of 
autocracy ; the fresh dedication of a nation to the service of despot- 
ism ; the surrender of independence and free will and intellectual 
vigour and the jfty of life to a fetish as degrading as any that makes 
the sa\iige tremble in an African jungle. For the young Czar, 
weighed down with his impossible responsibilities, a god to sonie of 
his people, a tyrant to others, we can only feel a profound and re- 
spectful pity. For the Russian people our sympathy may be as deep 
and sincere ; nor is there room for a single shadow of .ill-will or 
hostility to either Czar or people on the jmrt of Englishmen. He 
and they are alike slaves of a traditional system of government which 
is an anachronism in this age and a constant danger to the peace and 
the freedom of the world. What can more pathetic than the figure 
of the Czar as he takes his predestined seat on the throne whose pre- 
tensions ?ire an insult to heaven and an outrage to man ? He is 
singularly unfitted for the responsibilities of rule, for, like other 
princes of semi-civilised states, a jealous tradition has not allowed 
him any training in public affairs. The dominating influence in Ids 
life has been, tad doubtless still is, that of the gracious lady so closely 
allied to our Am Royal House, to whose ability, courage, and good- 
• ness of heart tiA peace of Europe owed, during the late reign, far 
more than is generally imagined. He may possess qualities and 
yirtues^ which, i^ider a happier system, might bear fruit in the pro- 
sperity of his people ; but he, like his subjects, is crushed by the 
administrative machine, from which, in Russia, there is no escape. 
A new Czar has as little initiative and is as much at the mercy of 
permanent officials as is the chief of an English Department reading 
in the House of Commons the elaborate evasions of his head clerks. 
K he were really a despot it might be well ; for a benevolent despot 
is an excellfnt thing ; but he is no more than the irresponsible head 
of an evil system which is founded on repression,, ignorance, darkness 
and slavery. The chief object of the Russian bureaucracy, whatever 
official apologists may say, is to exclude the light ; to hold the people 
in a blind superstitious obedience ; to punish, imprison and banish 
those who would teach the miserable moujik that lie is a man and 
not a vodka-filled beast, that the peasant has his rights as well as th? 



Cztil'^and an equal claim to happiness and freedom. This is why 
political discussion is forbidden in Eussia, why every book which 
opens the windows of the mind, even though of pure science and 
philosophy, is prohibited by the censorship, and why every unorthodox, 
dissenter who questions the claims of the successor of Ivan and Paul 
and Catherine to mediate with Glod for the people is regarded as 
disloyal and is treated as .such. A system like this would never have 
been tolerated by any race of energy and intelligence, as Englishmen 
have often tEiuglit both Popes and kings. But the Slav people, of an 
Oriental type, patient, sluggish, mystic and ignorant beyond all 
imagination, bear and suffer, and allow themselves to be driven, like 
sheep to the slaughter, into the armies of the Czar. Tlie great 
majority of Englishmen have no ill-feeling towards Eussia, and w'ould 
rejoice to see her with open ports on the Pacific, strtjiching her giant 
limbs in peaceful development. But for the stujdd, cruel, and corrujit 
bureaucracy which dominates Eussian policy those who love freedom 
can liave no sympathy, and it is a strange portent that France and 
the United States, who. in name at least, represent purely democratic 
institutioT\^j, should be the two Powers who express the warmest 
friendship for the Eussian Government. In this ignorant submission 
of a vast population, directed by a tenacious and unscmpulous bureau- 
cracy, who use the name of the Czar to justify their own selfish end.s 
and his spiritual authority to confuse a simple people, liesthetftreugth 
of Eussia and the danger to Europe and Asia. Freedom and educa- 
tion and constitutional government can alone remove the danger, but 
these the Czar, however benevolent his personal tendencies may be, 
has no power to confer. 

The .strength of the British Empire rests, uTiles.s all the results 
of civilisation be a lie, on surer .and deeper foundat^hs, on e<iual 
rights, on free speech, on the interdependence of ckiSH upon class, 
and on a reasoned loyalty to the ruling House. Mdfcy of .those ‘who » 
read this article will have witnessed and will never forget the inde- 
scribable scene of tumultuous enthusiasm at the victory of the Prince 
of Wales in the Derby, and will have xmderstood its significance as a 
spontaneous expression of tlie affectionate loyalty of a free people. 
As significant and instructive to the friends and enemies of England 
was the interesting spectacle at the Military Tournament, where, in 
long procession, passed in review the ‘Sons of the Empire,’ specimens 
of each division of the multitudinous armies of the Queen, from every 
quarter of the world. Surely a sight to make each British lieart beat 
fast, to encourage each lover of freedom, and to remind us' that 
Imperial Federation, which some timid statesmen have thoujght to 
be an idle dream, is, in .some essential particulars, already accom- 
plished. Here, from Canada to the Equator and to the far continent 
of Australia, are the re2)resentatives of a vast host, capable of indefi- 
j\ite increase, who' are all free and independent citizens of the great 



'^fcritisli commonwealth, whose voluntary service counts lugh Ilpve 
the unwilling service of compelled soldiers. If the world-empire of 
England has roused the envy of Powers who would be glad to assist 
at her dismemberment, she has yet taught the lessons of freedom to 
her greait dependencies so unreservedly that France or Russia, Grer- 
many or the United States would not profit by our defeat. Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and probably India are strong enough to stand 
alone against hostile attack. The free trade policy of England which 
in these days is questioned by impoverished landlords is, in reality, 
a chief support of our power, as it neutmlises the jealousy of other 
nations, whose vanity may suffer but whose pockets are filled by our 
success. If, like France or Russia, we closed our foreign possessions 
to outsiders by hostile tariffs, a league might well be formed against 
us. But Englanji claims no privileges which she does not share with 
the rest* of the world. It is French stockholders who have most 
benefited by the pacification of Egypt, and German mer(‘hants and 
financiers amass their fortunes under the British flag preferentially 
to their own. The so-called selfish policy of England has been, since 
the triumph of free trade, a cosmopolitan unselfishness unparalleled 
in history. 

Having sketched the positions of the competitors for Asiatic 
supremacy, we will now consider the country most immediately 
affected*by their rivalry ; which is Persia, geograidiically the neigh- 
bour of both, seeing that Afghanistan, as a subsidised state, may be 
held to be attached to the British Empire. So much has been 
written of Persia lately that I will not repeat what may be found in 
admirable travels and handbooks, but a brief notice of the results of 
the late reign is needed to make the present position intelligible. 

The late ^^h Nfisiruddin, signifying Defender of the Faith, was, 

, for his time ano^ountry, an enlightened, prudent, and liberal-minded 
ruler. It is not possible to apply to his conduct and administration 
a' standard of comparison which is only applicable to Western 
countries and constitutional forms of government where progress is 
largely due to popular sentiment and initiative, while the slow con- 
sen^atism of the East opposes its vis inertics and its traditional and 
religious op;[K)sition to all change, however beneficial. Nevertheless, 
his reign of nearly fifty years would compare not unfavourably with 
an equal period of storm and stress and feverish reform and revolu- 
tion in m^y Western countries. In every direction sub.stantial 
progfess l^s been made. The admini.stration of justice has been 
rendered both more certain and more merciful. Schools and colleges 
have been founded, for the late Shah was interested in education and 
was himself acquainted with French, Arabic and Turkish, a-nd in 
Persian was a poet of some merit, while the diaries which he 
published after his European tours have had a wide circulation, no^ 



dnjjfei countries but M Pea^sia,^^ 

boiioUr, which English authors may well einvy^ of go 
purchase and a special tax. The greatest defect of the Sliah was his 
avarice, which was immense and insatiable ; and although this is a 
fault common among Oriental despots, who feel that their power can 
only be made secure from attack by the command of a full treasury, 
yet it injured and often ruined his schemes for the development of 
liis country. If he had been content to spend some portion of his 
hoards on public improvements, on the repair of ancient reservoirs 
and watercourses, and the construction of roads and bridges, he 
would have liroiight under cultivation tracts of cultnrable land w^hich 
are now desert and w'ould liave largely benefited both his own 
revenue and the general trade of the country. But he could not 
make up his mind to sjiend money, and required e^ry improvement 
not otjIv to ]>ay for itself, but to bring a large contribution to his 
ow'u treasury. The coij(jessious w'hich were given to all comers for 
manufactures, mines, tramways, roads, banks, monojiolies for lotteries, 
eleftiie lighting, totwicco culture, and other schemes were in no 
case assisted by State Jiioney ; but all had to surrender a share of 
their profits, real or problematic.al, to the Shah. Tlie consequence 
was that the greater number of these industrial undertakings, w hich, 
in a strange country and among a suspicious pojnilation required 
constant support and large i)ecuniary assistance from thejCloveni- 
ment, soon withered and disappeared, and the Shah not only lost his 
anticipated profit, but solid and honourable financiers w^er^ deterred 
from adventuring in so unpropitious a country. The ground was 
left free to Jess lionest s[)eculators, wdio applied for concessions, not to 
work them seriously but to pa.ss them on for a consideration to others 
who might successfully plant them in the often creduloils'markets of 
Europe. Disaster* fol fowled, the credit of Persia wa/ lowered, .and 
sound enterprises were seriously injured by the coJMq)S(^ of w'orthless , 
s])eculatious. 

There w^as nothing of the religious bigot about N&siruddin, and 
there is no |)rohability in the story that his assassin was a BAb5, com- 
missioned to avenge the death of the founder of the sect and the 
persecution of his followers. The truth is that, with the exception 
of a few^ local outbreaks of intolerance on the part of the orthodox 
priesthood, w^ho find it easy to excite the populace, B&bism, which is 
to Muhammadanism what the Reformed Faith was to the Church of 
Rome, or Kukaism to the creed of the Sikhs, has been nqjt only toler- 
ated but protected in Persia by the Shah. At the beginiyng df his 
reign, when the extravagant pretensions of the founder had excited 
both irritation and alann, the sect was j^ersecuted with some ferocity, 
but it.has been gradually acknowledged that Babism is a religious 
and not a political propaganda, many of the Ministers belong to it, 
•Secretly or openly,' and its adherents are said to include two-fifths of 



^^'l^rpoptilatioD:^^^ the B&bte had gnevance ajljpst 

” N&Eteddin, and their perseeution was of ea^l aecount when dom- 
pared with the tender mercies of the Inquisition or the cruel treat- 
ment of Jews and Dissenters by Bussia. Even the Kukas, in the 
Punjab, some twenty years ago, were ruthlessly suppressed when, 
like the Bfibis in 1850-52, they began to play with rebellion. Be- 
formers must not complain of martyrdom, and the B5bis have only 
been suflBciently persecuted in Persia to render them interesting. 
Many of their communistic and socialistic doctrines have of late years 
been given less offensive prominence, and their general principles, 
which inculcate freedom of judgment, the abolition of the wearisome 
ceremonial of Islam, and the emancipation of women, are quite in 
sympathy with the spirit of the day, and in time may stir the stag- 
nant waters of IS^hammadanism throughout the world. The assassi- 
nation pf the Shah is more likely to be due to some private wrong, 
or to the inflammatory teaching of men like Jainaluddin, an 
intriguer well known in London society, whose extradition* the 
Persian Government is now endeavouring to obtain from the Porte, 
and who, in conjunction with others, has been stirring up hatred and 
ill-will against the Shah and his Government for several years past. 

Not only the B5bis were protected by the Shah, but the Jewish, 
Armenian and Zoroastrian communities, which at the time of his 
accession were in a very miserable condition, have been well 
treated, and their position materially improved. Especially has this 
been tht^case with the Parsis, mostly resident in Yezd and Kirmdn, 
des<;endants of the old Zoroastrian rulers and people of Persia. The 
state of these was so hopeless that large numbers emigrated to India, 
where they have become loyal and valuable citizens. But they did 
not forgeF tl^ir poor co-religionists left behind in Persia, and, in 
185.4, an association was founded for their relief by Mr. Manakjee 
, Nasserwanjee ibtit, father of Sir Dinshaw Petit, Bart., who still 
presides over it. Warmly seconded by the efforts of the Indian 
Government, Sir Henry Rawlinson and the British ministers at 
^eher^n, the Airsis obtained from tlie Shah the abolition of all 
special tribute and taxes which had before been levied upon them, 
and the}' are now in no worse position than the Muhammadan com- 
munity. 

The Shah NAsiruddin showed much discretion in the conduct of 
his foreign relations with England and Bussia. These are, indeed, 
the only Pgwers with which he is vitally concerned, although Turkey, 
whi<!h adjpins the whole western frontier of Persia, is often obstructive 
and never friendly, for Shah and Sultan are rival potentates in the 
Muhammadan world, representative respectively of the Shiaand Sunn 
forms of that creed. Especially at the mouth of the united Tigris 
and Euphrates, with the competing ports of Busrah and Muhamrah, 
do Persian and Turkish interests come into collision, and the question 



is ^ one of cUfficulty and promises tutnre trouDie. dui oi x eiK«»u., 
Bn glish and Kussian Legations are the only ones of oonseqwnoe, 
SMffiBtimea the exceptional activity or ability of the Muaste « 
iWoe, or Germany, or Mginm, or the United States n»y gw to 
ton or toe oto« an unusual or factitious importance, but t^e 
phenomena are transitory, and Persia tooroughly understands t^ 
her foreign policy is little more than the conduct of her relations with 
and England. This knowledge the Shah utilised both to 
maintain peace abroad and order at home, and to supply his tr^ury 
by playing on the jealousies of each Power by turns, and granting to 
one concessions which were balanced by subsequent favours to toe 
other. Nor can Nasiruddin be blamed for a line of conduct which 
\ as the only one which insured him so long; and prosperous a reign. 

played the game with skill and success, in stron§^contrast to Amir 
Sher Ali Khan of Afghanistan, whose clumsy imitation of t|je Shah 
cost him his kingdom and his life. Only once, in 185/, did 
Nasiruddin come into hostile contact with England, when his armed 
attempt to recover Herat, the ancient Persian capital of Khorassan, 
brought Sir James Outram with a British army to Bushire and the 
Karun, when a swift campaign restored to the Shah the power of 
seeing clearly the conditions under which a Persian monarch must 
be content to rule. It has been plausibly argued that it was unwise 
for England to have then retired from tlie Persian Gulf witl]|put any 
territorial indemnity, and that the annexation and permanent occupa- 
tion of Bushire and Muhamrah would have given us the undisputed 
command of the Persian Gulf, and the control of the chief commercial 
routes from the coast to the interior. But a more far-sighted 
statesmanship would urge that no policy is so economical as dis- 
interestedness. Our refusal, at that time, to dismenribfti^Pprsia for 
our own advantage convinced not only the Shah buy the Ministers 
and the people that we were the sincere friends of P ersia, and that 
our ambitions did not include conquest or annexation of the country. 
The same lesson taught to Afghanistan when we withdrew from thb 
country and refused to annex Kandahar, for which there w^ both 
reason and excuse, has transfonned a suspicious neighbour into an 
ally confident in the honesty of our intentions, and our moderation 
in Afghanistan confirmed the frieiidly feeling of Persia to England. 
Object lessons in disinterestedness convince nations who regard mere 
protestations as the idle wind. It may be questioned whether our 
position in the Gulf would have been favourably affected by the 
retention of Persian seaports at the cost of the alienation of Persian 
sympathy. So long as England holds the command of the sea she 
will dominate the Gulf and the trade routes from the south. Should 
she lose that command, the question of her influence in the Persian 
Gulf will become of infinitesimal importance. 

The policy of Kussia towards Persia has been a record of constant 



^aggression, the absorption of province after province, districtf ^fter 
district, frontier villages and the head wat^s of the mountain streams 
along the whole nortbesm border. The treaty of Gulistan in 1813 
merely stereotyped the results of oontinuiii aggression by Bussiafrom 
the year 1800, when Georgia was annexed by the Bmpemr Panh 
Mingrelia, Ganja (now Elizabethpol), Talish, Imiheritia, Parband, 
B&ku and Persian D&gliist^n, Shew&n, Sheki, Kar&bdgh and Moghan. 
Persia surrendered her right to have ships of war on the Caspian sea, 
and to-day the Shah is not allowed to fly the Persian flag on his own 
yacht in those waters, a barbarous insult little to the credit of 
Bussian intelligence. In 1825, a three years’ war, ending with the 
treaty of Tm'kmanchai, gave Russia further concessions ; in 1840, she 
seized the important island of AshorMa for a naval station, and al- 
though Xd,sirudin contrived to avoid open war with his powerful 
neighbour, he had to endure constant encroachment on his northern 
border, especially on the Atrek river, as a comparison of the map 
which accompanied Sir Henry Bawlinson’s work on England and 
Russia in the East with the latest published maps of Persia will 
clearly show. This book may still be recommended to those who 
desire to study the Persian question, as the best and most authorita- 
tive statement of the political situation in Central Asia, and the lapse 
of time has in no way destroyed its value. 

The^attitude of England and Russia towards Persia is clear and 
well defined. England lias no desire for terntoria] aggrandisement 
at the ejtpense of Persia, and she has proved this by her action in 
1857. She is anxious to assist in the regeneration and development 
of Persia, to encourage its ruler to improve his administration and 
by his personal example and authority to abolish the system of 
universal ^drxuption which now prevails, owing to the practice of 
every office fwn a governorship to a clerkship being sold to the 
, higliest bidde^ with the permission to recoup himself from the 
people, who, though not overtaxed, are tormented by the burden 
of illegitimate fines, perquisites and requisitions. England would 
*persu£il(le the Shah, to start beneficent schemes of irrigation, to 
restore the reservoirs and water courses which have fallen into decay, 
to improve the means ol' communication, especially roads, to develop 
the industrial resources of the country, which are considerable, both 
in mineral and vegetable products, to double the revenue from 
Customs by an honest system of collection, and to reorganise the 
currency, the disordered condition of which is the cause of constant 
irritation mid discontent, and is the most immediate necessary reform. 
If England could see Persia strong and prosperous she would be 
content, and the peace of Asia would secure a new and powerful 
guarantee. Nor in the industrial schemes which England is ready to 
assist with her capital does she ask for any exclusive privileges ; and 
the advantages which may accrue from a more extended commeroa 
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and^^more secure employment of capital will be of>en to the wholB^ 
world in common with herself. 

Ihe action of liussia towards Persia has not been less clear than 
that of England. She lias throughout the century missed no 
opport-unity, either in time of peace or war, of increasing her own 
possessions at the expense of Persia, and the larger part of her 
Transcaucasian province has been so acquired. She is accustomed, 
ivy-like, to grow fat on decaying organisms : Persia, Turkey and 
China furnish but different illustrations of her persistent policy. 
Her cynical abandonment of the Armenians to destruction because 
she did not choose to allow other European powers to interfere with 
her chosen prey is the most shameless scandal of contemporary 
politics, and Persia will do well to take the lesson to heart. For 
Persia to become strong and independent woiild caiv^e Russia infinite 
annoyance, and her jealousy is directly aroused when she 6j|ies any 
hand approach the fruit which she has determined to gather. All 
concessions piroposed to be granted by tlie Persian (jovemment to 
other powers she opposes, and if she cannot cancel them she insists 
on a still larger concession being given to herself. The developiment 
of the industrial resources of Persia she does not desire, further than 
to divert all foreign commence to routes where it may pay heavy toll 
to her own custom house.s. Indignation at misgovemnlent and 
corrup)tion in Persia she can hardly be exj)ected to feel, for corruption 
in Russia is j)robably as high placed and universal ; while, as for 
moral and intellectual progress, there is to-day in ])oor, ignorant 
Persia more real freedom of sp)eecli and action, more religious tolera- 
tion, more practical acknowledgment of the dignity and equality of 
man than in all the wide dominions of the Czar. There is no doubt 
that the Persian, who belongs to the jmrest Aryan ty^,' far more 
highly developed than the Russian Slav, who has nevet shown him- 
self to be piossessed of any high intellectual capacity .r 

There is a very general and excusable ignorance as to tlie relative 
influence, of England and Russia in Persia. It is assumed that the 
power of Russia has continually increased at Teheran, while that of 
England has diminished ; that Russia could, at any moment, overrun 
and annex Persia without any effective interference from England, 
and there are writers of repute who argue that it is useless to con- 
tend with the inevitable, and that it would be the wisest policy to 
hasten the disintegration of Persia and come to an arrangement with 
Russia to divide the kingdom of the Shah. Such a policy would be 
as foolish as it would be immoral. So far from English , influfence 
having decreased at Teheran there was no time in the last fifty years 
in which England was more powerful in Persia tlian she is to-day. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir Frank Lascelles and Sir Mortimer 
Durand, a succession of ministers of ripe experience, knowledge of 
tCae East, energy and enlightened patriotism, have entirely altered the 
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^discreditable position to which England had sunk in Persia, whJ^her 
policy was conducted by apathetic and timid diplomatists, it is 
obvious that if Russia were to move her armies into Persia she 
could occupy Teheran and the northern provinces without serious op- 
position. The Persian army, as we experienced in 1857, is neither 
numerous, well armed nor disciplined, and England would certainly 
not send troops so far from their base. But there are many consider- 
ations which make it unlikely that Russia will take such a step. In 
the first place it would probably entail war with England, who could 
command the Gulf, the more important trade routes and the southern 
provinces. So far as Russia is concerned, having full command of 
the Gaspian and an excellent road from Resht to the capital, such an 
occupation would be of little benefit to her trade and would be more 
costly than it ww worth ; while her road to the open sea would be 
more effectually blocked than ever. In the second place, the indus- 
trial development of Persia which, in spite of many difficulties and 
oj>jx>sition from corrupt officials and fanatical priests, has made 
great progress during the last few years, has raised a moral barrier 
against Russian ambition. Persia, with an elaborate telegraph system, 
a rudimentary free press and a veneer of Western civil isaf ion in her 
capital, almost as substantial as that of Belgrade or Bucharest ; with 
all the nations of Europe represented by their Legations, and enjoying 
thespecjial regard and friendship of England, cannot be attacked and 
overrun without outraging the conscience of Europe. Russia has 
done go»d service in Central Asia in restoring order and subduing 
the wild, slave-hunting Turkoman tribes, but she has no superior 
ci\ ilisation to offer to an ancient monarchy like Persia, nor is the 
fate of the Persian peasant so miserable or degraded as that of the 
Russian. should it be thought tliat Persia is a country where 

life. and l)ropVty are insecure. Crime is of rare occurrence, travel- 
ling is safe, anit it is from pride and not from necessity that Persians 
carry arms. The streets of Teheran are certainly safer than those 
of Paris and Lc^don, and a stranger may roam at night in perfect 
seciudty in the darkest quarters of the capital. Lastly, the Russian 
Empire, which from various considerations, such as its vast area, the 
homogeneity of its population and their stolid patriotism, is impreg- 
nable as a defensive power, is singularly weak for offence. The very 
qualities which make the Russian soldiery so formidable at home 
render them inefficient abroad ; the inferior quality of the officers and 
generals, ijie indescribable corruption which makes the transport and 
comhiisse^at departments invariably break d6wn, the want of com- 
munications and the general absence in staff or men of any intelligent 
spirit — these and other causes render the Russian armies, so over- 
whelming on paper, altogether unreliable for offensive warfare. Even 
Turkey, bankrupt and enfeebled, would have beaten Russia in the 
late war had not the despised Roumanians come to her assistance. » 
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is most unreasonable to argue, as some English writers are^ 
doing, that the present Shah, Muzaffar-ud-Din, is incompetent and 
has strong Russian proclivities, when they evidently know little or 
nothing about him. The very fact that he has succeeded to the 
throne without any opposition either from the people or rival 
claimants more favourably placed for a coup (THat at Teheran, show's 
that there is a general belief in his capacity. Tlie statement that 
he is ignorant of affairs and has no aptitude for government is 
absunl when it is remembered that he is a man of mature age who 
has for years administered, through subordinate governors, but still 
in the independent manner of Persian viceroys, a large and important 
province where he has been distinctly popular. Rapacity and corrup- 
tion, wliich have hitherto been the rule in Persia, have not been 
absent from Ids province of Azarbijan, but they Imve not been so 
ram})ant there as in other provinces, notably in those over which the 
/ill-i-Sultfi,n, the eldest son of the late Shah, holds sway. It is true 
that the new monarch has, of late years, been careful not to make 
himself so prominent as to arouse the jealousy of his father, for he 
knew that this miglit result in his being deprived of the position of 
WalU*Ahd', or heir apparent. He had seen his elder brother, the 
Zill-i-Sultan, who made too conspicuous a parade of his wealth and 
his troops, suddenly stripped of the greater part of his pdwer and 
reduced to insignificance, and his readiness to learn the lesson rather 
proves his intelligence than liis incompetence. Tljere is no reason 
to credit the statement that he has any special Russian teiNdencies, 
though his residence at Tabreez, near the Russian border, has naturally 
inclined him to friendly intercourse with his powerful neighbours. 
At Teheran he will be able to take a more general view of the 
political situation. It would be foolish in the extreme Adr'any Shah 
to set himself in opposition to Russia, or to excite h/r jealousy by 
too pronounced a partiality for any other power. rA wholesome 
dread of Russia and a desire to conciliate hei- by any reasonable con- 
cessions was the consistent policy of Nasiruddin, and his successor, 
if lie be wise, will continue in the same course. But thoAgh a 
prince and an lieir apparent may find it convenient to cultivate 
Russian friendships wliich may assist him in maintaining a difficult 
and critical position, it is not to be bcdieved that an actual ruler of 
Persia will look on Russia with any more sentimental regard than a 
rabbit bestows on a boa c;on.strictor. The manners of Russian diplo- 
matists very much savour of their I'artar origin, and persuasion is 
quickly exchanged for menace with those who are too weak t6 be 
audacious. There is reason to believe that if the new Shah, who has 
safely arrived at his capital and was enthroned on the 8th of June, acts 
towards Russia with discretion and courtesy, and at the same time 
relies on the support and assistance of England for the industrial 
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Alevelopment of his country, he may have a more prosperous Iqign 
than that of his father. 

As for the suggestion that England should come to terms with 
Russia for the partition of Persia, it is sufficient to remark that the 
true policy of England is to work for the regeneration of Persia, 
which is by no means hopeless, and which both Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff believed possible when the charter for the 
Imperial Bank of Persia w^as granted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The proposed arrangement would rival the partition of Poland in 
infamy, and whatever glamour may attach to success, especially with 
gallant and adventurous Englishmen, it is not too much to hope that 
the conscience of England is not debauched by the sordid and stupid 
muddle connected with the names of Rhodes and Jameson. The 
morality of writars who cynically advocate the partition of Persia 
betwecii England and Russia savours of that of the old Cornish parson 
in Peter Pindar, who was preaching when the cry of ‘ A wTeck ! a 
wreck ! ’ was heard outside the church, and the congregation began, 
one by one, to steal awa}’. Finding his eloquence unavailing to 
detain them, 

‘ Stop ! stop ! ’ cried he, * at least one prayer : • 

Let me get down and all start fair.’ 

But England, whose name, whatever her enemies may say, stands as 
a synonym for honour and good faith throughout the East, will refuse 
to accept the counsels of filibusters, and will honestly endeavour to 
])romote»the prosperity of Persia. The continuance of the Prime 
Minister, or Sadr Azam, in office is a signal proof of the good sense 
of the new monarch. It is exceedingly difficult, as maybe imagined, 
for the Chief Minister of an Oriental state to keep on good terms 
with the fieiMpparent, and it is phenomenally rare for the latter to 
continue him to power when he succeeds to the throne. That it has 
* been possible ^ this occasion reflects great credit on both the Shah 
and the Minister. The speech of the Shah on the occasion of his 
^enthronement j^t Teheran, telegraphed to the Times on the 9th of 
June, contains the following notable passage, which will rejoice all 
the true friends of Persia : 

The Sadr Azam, who is one of the most enlightened and experienced servants 
of the late Shah, is confirmed in hi.s eminent post ; and, with full powers in civil 
and military administration, will from this moment execute our decrees, giving us 
content and satisfaction, and gaining for himself a further increase of royal 
favour. 

The §hah further commences his reign auspiciously by an act of 
benevolence which will greatly increase his popularity, removing in 
perpetuity throughout Persia the taxes on meat and bread, which 
pressed hardly on the poorer classes. In connection with this remis- 
sion it may be mentioned, as showing the good disposition of the 
late Shah and the desire of his son to extend his benevolent intei^- 
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tiopi, that on the day that the telegraphic announcement of thiA> 
concession reached England, I received the draft of an edict, drawn 
up by the late Shah, and signed by him a few days before his assassi- 
nation, showing that tin’s was the very favour whicli he proposed to 
grant to the Teheran townsmen on the occasion of his jubilee. 
As this document has never been published in Europe or Persia, I 
subjoin a translation, as it is of j>ermanent interest.* 

^ihe Prime Minister, Mirza Ali Asghar Khan, is well known to 
European statesmen, as he accompanied the Shah during his tour 
in 1889. Jle is now about forty years of age, and is a man of 
great resource, courage, and ability. He has maintained his posi- 
tion by tlie force of Ids high personal qualities, and is fii^ourabJy 
regarded by ali the foreign Legations at Teheran. He is sincerely 
anxious for the peaceful development of Persia, and has given 
constant support to all serious enterprises which he helievcwl would 
further that object. Especially does he desire the construction of 
rojuls and railways, and he was personally interested in the concession 
granted to the Imperial Bank for a ro^id between Teheran and the 
southern ports, making over to the P>ank his original rights in the 
section between Teheran and Kum. He has been a warm and con- 
stant friend to the Imperial Bank of Persia, and it was largely due to 
his advice and assistance that it has atUiined its present position. 
He is thoroughly liberal in his ideas, and has always been auadmiier 
of England and a friend of Englishmen. Ho long as he retains the 
confidence of the Hhah there is every hope that a liberal and en- 
lightened policy may prevail in Persia, and in this is the one and 
only hope of the escape of this ancient empire from the difficulties 
of the future. The dangers of darkness and barbarism will only be 
overcome by the weapons which civilisation can furni^i. * risk 
of opposition to the new Shah was never great, and /lie statement 
generally made, that Nasiruddin had made no dechiMtion as to the 


* ‘ The aim and object of His Imperial Majesty the iShah-in-Siiah being always to 
provide equally for ihe welfare .'md hcippiuess of all classes of his Enipire, 'n order 
that the rich Jiud great equally with the poor and small may partake of his favour 
and benevolence, and in return offer iheir devoted prayers for this ancient and ever- 
lasting kingdom, it is decreed that on the occasion of the fifty years' jubilee of His 
Imperial Majesty’s reign, Avhich will be celebmted this month, Zilked l.'llS, all taxes 
and imposts which it lifus heoii accustomed from time immemorial to levy on meat, as 
well as all revenues and bixes on brcjid in Tchemn, are, from the date of this an- 
nouncement, perpetually abolished. No one need pay the smallest coin on these 
articles of food, and every part of .a slauglitered sheep, lamb, or ox, as well as the 
skin, head, and feet, will belong to the owner. May the wrath of Almighty God 
visit whosoever should at any time hereafter atterujit under any prete.^;! whatever 
to impose taxes of any kind on brejid and meat. 

‘ On the 22nd of this mouth Zilked [Mjiy 5, 1H9G], which is the day of rejoicing 
and the jubilee of the august reign, in the walls of all the important mosques of 
Teheran shall be set slabs of m^irblc, with engi-aved thereon the purport of thLs 
Imperial decree. 

I ■ Dated Zilked fi, 1313 [April 19, 1896].’ 
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Auccesjsioiij was absurd, seeing that MuzafEar-ud^pDin has beel^for 
many years past, declared heir apparent, and publicly acknowledged as 
such by England and Russia. The only possible cause of alarm was 
in tlie attitude of the Zill-i-Sultan, the eldest son of the Shah by a 
plebeian mother, but the day of the Zill has past. Although not more 
than forty-six years of age, he is broken down in health, and has lost 
the energy which formerly distinguished him. His cruelty and 
exactions have made him hated in Isfahan, where he is Viceroy, and 
the rSighbouring districts, and there is little doubt that before many 
months have elapsed he will be relieved of his charge and permitted 
to reside in that dignified obscurity which is the usual and convenient 
fortune of the brothers of despotic rulers. His son Jaldl-ud-doulah, 
who is Governor at Yezd, has inherited some of his Other’s least 
amiable charaetaristics, and will, it may be hoped, follow him into 
retirement. 

All English enterprise in Persia at the present time centres 
round the Imperial Bank of Persia, established by royal charter in 
1889, which was under the special protection of the late Shah and 
the Prime Minister, and which each year is increasing its popularity 
and its business. It came forward instantly and energetically as a 
true State institution on the assassination of NSsiruddin, making 
large advances to his successor to enable him to pay the troops and 
defray ijlie expenses of his journey from Tabreez to Teheran. This 
was a service of the highest value and importance, and has at once 
raised it« reputation at the capital. There is no reason to fear that 
the new Hliah will forget this aid, given without hesitation at a critical 
juncture. The Imperial Bank is an outgrowth of the famous conces- 
sion of Baron Julius de Reuter in 1872, which was too comprehen- 
sive and ^b^ious for realisation ; but in the Bank concession of 1889 
the fShah conVrred very large and important privileges, including the 

• monopoly of iialte issue and the control for a term of years of the more 
important mining rights in Persia. To this was subsequently added 
a concession of^he right to con.struct a road from Teheran to Ahwaz. 
the northern limit of navigation on the Kanm river, wdiich had lately 
been opened to free navigation. Since its foundation the Bank Iw 
steadily progressed in public favour, notwithstanding many difficul- 
ties, owing to the ignorance of the I^ersians of the methods oi 
European banking and their disinclination to jmy their debts at the 
appointed date, a trait not altogether unknown to Europe. Its notf 
issue, whiqb was only 13,954 tomans on the 31st of December, 1890 
has •incrqp.sed to 387,012 tomans in 1895, and during the present 
year Jias increased in still larger proportion. It was stated in an 
article on the future of Persia, in the Pall Mall Gazette, that 
there was a possibility of the Imperial Bank being allowed tc 
slip into Russian hands, but nothing could be more opposed tc^ 
the facts of the position. Certain Russian capitalists have be#ti 
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very ^active in opposition to the Imperial Bank, and started a rival V 
institution named La SodStS de PrRs de Perse, which w'as little 
more than a glorified pawn establishment. Unable to do profit- 
able business, the Russian Finance Minister bought up the shares, 
and the institution is now under restrictions framed b}' the 
Petersburg Bank, which, cripple it still further, and a large part of its 
available capital is on deposit with the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
which has no anti-Russian feeling, and is only too glad to deal with 
any good customers. The Russians cannot compete with much 
advantage in banking outside their own country, for the juice of 
money is far higher in Petersburg than in London. The vital 
question of Persian currency is too intricate to be dealt with here. 
Suffice, it to .say that its refonn is the. necessary jjreliminary to good 
government and the future development of Persia, r; At the jiresent 
time, the Mint is fanned out for a large annual sum, and asi at the 
existing jjrice of silver, it is impossible to coin it at a j)rofit, the 
Mint ma.ster endeavours to recoup liimself by flooding the country 
with copper coin in its place. This is at a heavy discount, and the 
consequent misery an<i loss to the poorest j)art of the poj)ulation, 
that is ordinarily paid in copi)er, may be imagined. The only remedy 
is to abandon the idea of making revenue out of the Mint for the 
present, and to treat coining not as a commercial tran .^action, but 
an linjierial function, carried on for the State by the Imperial Bank 
or some other independent authority. Thus alone can the currency 
be regulated according to the requirements of the coinmunihv, and a 
uniform standard of weight and fineness enforced. 

The concession for miiung rights is still alive, though the Corj>ora- 
tion which purchased it from the lm}>eriaJ Hank susj)ended oijerations 
when it found that the aj)athy and hostility of local .officials, and 
tlie entire absence of roads, made it impossible at pif^seut to carry 
on its operations j)rofitahly. But Persia has great Aiiiieral wealth, 
and under more favourable condition.^ the conces,sioii may yet become 
a source of profit. ^ 

Next to currency rc'fonn, the construction of roads is th^ most 
urgent need of Persia. The time for railways is not yet. esj>ecially 
as Russia, in 1890, finding herself not j)rejiared fo)- com|>etitiori in 
this direction, extorted a jiromise from the Shah that no railways 
should be commenced before the year 1 900. It is to he hojjed that, 
when that date arrives, England will have j>rejwed herself to take 
her fair and full sliare in any railway construction w hid i inaybe then 
found feasible and i)rofitable. But roads are more required ihan rail- 
ways j and here England has no jealousy of, or hostility to. Gferman 
or Russian 8<diemes of road construction whieli are in jjrogress or 
about to be started. Everything which tends to the industrial and 
commercial advantage of Persia should be welcomed by England, 
Whichever nation may inaugurate them, our only caie being that no 
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Aerms are introduced into any road concession which may burden 
English merchandise with heavier transit duties than those taken 
from the concessionnaires. The Eussian Road Company, with a 
Grovemment guarantee, is now making a road from the Caspian to 
Kasvin, where it joins the Teheran road, the whole distance from 
Teheran to Resht on the Caspian being about 200 miles, and the 
same contractors propose to continue the line to Hamad^, a great 
trade centre of the south-west, 150 miles from Kasvin. A Grerman com- 
pany is proposing to construct a road from Khani Kin, on the Turkish 
frontier, to Teheran on the one side and Baghdad on the other, and 
both these roads may be commended and supported if only England 
does not omit to construct, as speedily as possible, the trunk road 
from the southern ports to Teheran, the concession for which is still 
with the Imperyil Bank, and the extension of which for a further 
term of^en years was one of the last official acts of the late Shah. 
The Bank has already spent a large sum of money on the northern 
section of this road, but has discontinued active work, although still 
collecting the tolls, as it did not consider that such an undertaking 
could be properly or profitably conducted by a banking institution. 
But British commerce with Persia, which is large and increasing, 
imperatively demands the road, and seeing that it is from the south 
that English and Indian goods enter Persia, it was unfortunate that 
its construction was commenced from the Teheran instead of the 
Ahwaz terminus, where every mile of road would have been at once 
remunerative. When the scheme is placed before tlie public it must 
propose to commence from the south, working gradually northwards 
to the rich districts of Hamadan and Isfahixn, and the road should at 
first be of a simple character, without expensive works and bridges, to 
{acilitatoi aid ^evelop the local traffic. As commerce increases, it 
may be gradu«k improved into an excellent cart road. Sir Henry 
•Drummond WoM, when Minister at Teheran, was very anxious to see 
this work carried out, without which the trade of Persia will inevitably 
travel by the ne^ Grerman and Russian roads, and the loss to British 
commence will be incalculable. The London Chamber of Commerce 
takes a great interest in the question, and if our Foreign Office gives 
that hearty assistance which foreign concessionnaires receive from their 
respective Grovemments, there should be little difficulty in taking up 
the work and pressing it to a speedy conclusion. The rapidity with 
which Russia is developing communications in Central Asia may be 
estimated by a letter which reached me on the 10th of June from 
MeshAi, w^.ence it was despatc];ied on the 26th of May, probably a 
record j)erformance. We are fortunate in having at Teheran]' a 
Minister, Sir Mortimer Durand, who thoroughly understands Eastern 
politics, and has both ability and courage ; and the interests of 
England will not suffer in his hands if he receives that consistent 
support from the Foreign Office without which no Minister can* 
Vot. XL— No. 233 n 
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eff«iively safeguaid his country. Some time ago I advocated ii^ 
this Beview ^ the formation of an Asiatic Department at the Foreign 
Office, with a specially trained diplomatic staff, to thoroughly 
supervise British interests in the East, and bring to their important 


events which have occurred since that time in China and Siam have 
demonstrated only too clearly the inability of the Foreign Office, 
as at present constituted, to understand or defend the claims and 
rights of England in Asia against keen and jealous rivals like France 
and Russia. 

LePEL ORlFFffl. 

■* ‘ England and France in Asia,’ Mnete&cth Cmttiq, November 1893. 



A WARNING TO IMPERIALISTS 


After all that has been written about South Africa, one would scarcely 
venture to approach the subject at this moment, were it not that one 
side of the question has not received all the consideration it deserves. 
The passions which the late events have aroused, and the falsehoods 
which have been disseminated, have tended to obscure the issues ; and 
at the same time the question is such a large one, it is so full of 
complications and conflicting interests, that it requires a peculiarly 
calm and dispassionate frame of mind to see all its various sides in 
their true proportions. While everyone feels bound to condemn the 
Jameson raid, there are those who still look upon it as a manifestation 
of the UiUander grievances. These, they say, are the cause of all the 
mischief, and until these are redressed there will be no peace in South 
Africa. Others, on the contrary, think that those grievances have 
been made use of as a pretext to get the control of a country richer 
in mineral wealth than any other part of South Africa. Mr. Fort puts 
forwai’d fl^third hypothesis. Dr. Jameson’s primary object was, not to 
redress the grievances, but to seize Pretoria and ransack the Govern- 
ment office* for documentary evidence of a secret treaty with Germany. 
The PresidentVnd the burghers meanwhile were to stand by passively 
and be treated^with the utmost courtesy and consideration.’ But 
*this can scarcely be taken seriously. At any rate, the people at 
Pretoria treat it as a joke, and they seem to have considerably alarmed 
ttie geitlemen dl the Rand by publishing the imaginary treaty in 
exteT^so. If, instead of making an outcry about the want of Elnglish 
education, the Uitlanders would condescend to learn the language of 
the country whose destinies they wish to control, there would be 
I’ewer such misunderstandings, and after a few years one would hear 
much less of grievances. 

English people are strangely deficient in the ix)wer of putting 
themsiBlves fli the place of others. Whether we' are for or against the 
Chartered Company, we can only look at the South African question 
from the British point of view. We do not realise, and it cannot be 
repeated too often, that the Transvaal is a young country. Johannes- 
burg has only existed eight years, and during that time conditions, 
wants, problems, have developed which tax the highest statesmanship 
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to <t£e utmost, and cannot be settled with a stroke of the pen. Eveii 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Home Rule scheme, well intended though it was, 
did not commend itself to the Johannesburgers any more than to the 
Transvaal Government. The policy of President Kruger, whatever 
his detractors may say, has been simple and straightforward through- 
out. The object of his life and of his rule is to maintain the dearly 
bought independence of his people. This is the simple test by which 
all legislation in the Transvaal should be measured, and this, it would 
seem, is a sufficient contradiction to all the stories about secret 
treaties with Germany \ but we have besides the President’s word : 

I have reason to believe [he says in his official letter of the 26th of Pebraary] 
that the British Government has come to the decision to make no alteration in 
this [Art. IV. of the Convention] on account of false representations made to it 
and lying reports spread by the Press and otherwise with a 'certain object, to the 
effect that the Government of the Republic has called in, or sought, the protection of 
other Powers. While I thankfully acknowledge, and will ever acknow'ledge, the 
syni^athy of other Powers or their subjects, and the conduct of the last named 
has, in the light of the trials recently passed through, on the whole offered a 
favourable contrast to that of British snbjecbi, there is, nevertheless, nothing 
further from my thoughts than to strive for the protection of a foreign Power, 
which I will never seek. Neither I nor the people of the Republic will t.oh?rat(? 
an interference with the internal relations from any Power whatever, and I 
am prepared, if the course proposed by me bo adopted, to gi^ e tbe neccHsary 
assurances for this, in order that, her British Majesty's Government need have no 
fear that her interests in South Africa should be injured. 

The dignified answer of the President to the German. Emperor’s 
telegram gives the key to the whole position. It is not to ‘ friendly 
powers ’ that the Transvaal looks for support. ‘ Mit Gottes ITulfe 
(with the helj) of God) hoffen wir weiter alles mogliche zu thun fur 
die Handhahung der theuer bezahlten Unahhangi‘’'kGt und die 
Bestandigung unsrer geliebten Republik.’ 

It is always assumed by the advocates of the Ui* zanders that they 
are a homogeneous party who outnumber the Boers and have tliere- 
fore an irresistible claim to a voice in the legislation ; but what are 
the fects ? As in every mining population, a large proporcion are 
composed of the worst elements of all nationalities. Many others do 
not care for political rights as long as they can ijursue their avoefttions 
undisturbed. The Hollanders and Germans feel a kinship with the 
Boers — ^they understand them and are in sympathy with them. 
French interests are chiefly represented by shareholders. The 
Uitlanders who clamour about grievances are mainly British subjects, 
and these do not include the working men. Their position has been 
lately stated in a letter published at Pretoria : 

We have now been in the country four years, have earned on an average 6Z. 
per week, have saved a few hundreds, and last year had a six months’ holiday trip 
to the Old Country. Would any other country in the world enable us to do this : 
i. No. Then why try to upset the prosperous state of aflairs in this country, whicl 
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l^ill be sure to continue for many years P If there was any reason for lightings if 
England received a blow or on insult, we, as British-born, would be among the 
first to shoulder our guns in defence of the country we love ; but that is a Tory 
different matter to fighting against a country which provides, and will continue to 
provide, bread and enough to spare for thousands who can barely exist in England. 
We hope this letter will have the intended effect of making the workingmen think 
for themselves independently, and not be led by a lot of political agitators whose 
sole object is to ^ compound ’ Johannesburg, and bring down wages fifty per cent. 
What do working men care about political rights ? Ebt ten in a hundred would 
lose an hour to vote if they had the right to do so to-morrow. 

Two real grievances from which the working men liave suffered 
are the poisonous state of the water supply, to which a large per- 
centage of the sickness and deaths at Johannesburg can be traced, 
and tlie exorbitant house rent, and both water supply and houses are 
in the hands of ttte capitalists themselves. The [first will, however, 
be remedied, as there are works in course of construction which will 
provide Johannesburg with fresh water in a few months ; the secpnd 
is chiefly due to the enormous influx of strangers. It is repeated ad 
Tiavjseam that the IJitlanders have developed the country, that they 
have enriched it, and yet have no voice in the representation.. Now, in 
the first place, they have developed the country entirely in their own 
interest — the Boers never asked them to come and, in fact, in the 
Transvaal as well as in the (iJape (lolony, there is a strong wish to put 
limits to immigration. One great complaint of the IJitlanders is that 
they are highly taxed, but the taxation does not compare unfavourably 
with that other mining countries, and it is only reasonable that 
those whe derive their wealth from the Transvaal under the protection 
of its laws, should bear the expense of the public works which are 
mainly undertaken for their benefit. Moreover, the President is in the 
position Treat physician who asks high fees, not because he 

wishes to be exl^ionate, but in order to limit bis practice. He does 
tiotwish to-mak^t too easy for gold diggers and speculators to amass 
huge fortunes — which tliey are nevertheless doing. When the 
President was injilngland in 1884, he deplored that gold had been 
found m his country. He knew the difficulties it would bring, and 
his previsions have been more than justified. ‘ There is no mistaking,* 
say the Keform leaders, ‘ the significance of the action of the President 
when he opposed the throwing open of the town lands of Pretoria on 
the gi'ound that “ he might have a second Johannesburg there,*’ nor 
that of his speech upon the motion for the employment of diamond 
drills to pro^>ect Government lands, which he opposed hotly on the 
grounS that “ there is too much gold here already.” * It is not difficult 
to understand the anti:gonism between those whose actions are 
governed by the fluctuations on the Stock Exchange and the man who 
believes in a great cause and devotes his life to it. 

Many of the British Ilitlanders do not wish to make the Transvaal 
their permanent home ; they do not wish their children to be broughtf 
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upVith the children of the Boers ; they openly state that the Boeirs 

are not their peers ; they continually speak of them with contempt 

and dislike, and yet tliey claim equal j)olitical rights with them. 

"Why did not those men have themselves naturalised [asks one of the speakers 
in the late debates in the Cape Parliament] ? They despised the Government too 
much for that, and did not like to do burgher servicw. If foreigners treated a 
Government thus, it could not be expected that the Government would favour 
them. Immigrants In Australia and America called themselves Australians and 
Americans ; but the Transvaal foreigners did not do that : they remained foreigners, 
so that they were the cause of their own grievances. A general franchise there 
would moaT\ the overthrow of the Government. 

ITie debates iu the Cape Parliament are very instructive reading 
to those wlio are constantly being misled by the undue stress that is 
laid on the Uitlander grievances in order to condoup the conspiracy. 
Mr. Innes spoke with great moderation in support of his, motion, 
expressing the hope that tlie South African llepublic would give 
‘ favourable consideration ’ to ‘ any legitimate grievances,’ and though 
the House showed no want of friendliness to the Uitlanders, their 
grievances found but little recognition, and the motion was thrown 
out. 

What [said tlu' Attorney-General, Sir Tliomas V]>iugtoii'] was supposed to be 
the greatchL grie vaiice of sil 1 F Was it not the franchise ? And yet he found, when 
he was in th(5 8outh African Ifopublic at the, cud of last year, that gross ignorance 
prevailed as to what wfw meant by application for the franchise ; that the franchise 
could not be given unless they renounced thpir allcgiaiuuv which tlu^y owed the sove- 
reign under wliom they weri' born. No alien could vote in this country— ’it would be 
well to consider this- no alien could sit as a number of ParJiamimt. No alien on 
the same lines should b(; a voter — should have the franchise- in the Sc^feth African 
Republic un less hf! did wluit aliens did in the Cape Golony- renoiiticttf^s allegiance 
to his natural sovereign and take the oath of allegiance to his iiejj: ruler. . . . 
Who then were going 1:o do it ? . . . lie thought this cry about, /lie franchise had 
been made for too much of. 

i? 

And even the Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, thought 

* that the conferring of rights on those people had to be ilone with very great coa’e 
and very grf'al circumspection, considering what was the cliaructer of a gj-eat par: 
of the population there — evanescent and unsettled. Moreover, he was not aware 
himself whether those people would accept the franchise if it were offered to them 
upon the condition which would doubtless be still imposed — that they must re- 
nounce their rights as British citizens and become burghers of the Transvaal. 

ITie British Uitlanders look upon the Transvaal as a huge field 
for mining operiition.s, and it is retisonable to believe that if they had 
a preponderant voice in the legislation, they would use dt for their 
own temporary interests and not for .the ijennanent welfare of the 
country. The Boer attaches fiir more importance to the vote than 
we do in European communities. He looks upon it as the right of 
primogeniture of the Voortrekkers and their children, to be jealously 
guarded and not lightly shared with the new comer who might use 
ft against him. Yet he does not shut out from his councils those 
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^whom he can trust. When, after the Jameson raid, the two members 
of the Free State Volksraad, Fisher and Kleynveld, were sent to 
Pretoria, these were at once admitted to take a part in the delibera- 
tions of the Transvaal Executive. Loyalty is the crucial point on 
which the whole franchise question turns, and the hostile attitude 
which the reform leaders adopted prevented President Kruger making 
concessions. 

For months and months [said the President in his proclamation to the 
Johannesburgers on the 11th ol' January] 1 have thought which alterations and 
emendations would be desirable in the government of this State, but the unwar- 
rantable instigations, especially of the Press, have kept me back. The same men 
who now appear in public as the leaders have demanded amendments from me in a 
tone and manner which they would not have dared to use in their own country 
out of fear of the penal law. Through this it was made impossible to me and my 
burghers, the founders of this Republic, to take your proposals into consideration. 
• 

The President’s distrust has been justified by the events. W^hile 
the Reform leaders were clamouring about grievances and issuing 
their manifesto, they were secretly plotting in conjunction with the 
Prime Minister of the Cape to overthrow the Government. It is 
said in excuse of the Reform leaders that they did not wisli to over- 
throw the republican form of government as such ; but what matter 
the symbol when the reality is gone ? Government by the Charter 
and the,' Gold Wolves ’ of the Rand would have been a curse to the 
burghers under any flag. \\''hen Mr. Rhodes was in England in the 
autumn ef 1894, he said to those who were anxious about the future 
of the Tjansvaal, that the difficulties would be solved peacefully and 
naturall^n the course of time, and he said the same to his friends 
in Africa. \ Education and time would remove the race prejudices 
that exifitJd. Y Had the Reform Union confined themselves to con- 
stitutional moMs for redress of any real grievances, his predictions 
• would, no. doul^ have been fulfilled. ‘ More than half the Johannes- 
burg people, English as well as other foreigners, are against the 
revolutionary movement,’ said the British agent in the South Airican 
^Republic on the 31st of December, * and will probably side with the 
Government in every way,’ and it is now clear from letters that 
passed between the conspirators themselves, that the majority of the 
Johannesburg people did not care for political rights, and that, had 
they not been instigated to rebelKon, they would, have abided their 
time. 

In the yords of President Kruger : 

Under tke pretence of striving for political rights, a small number of designing 
men, within and without the country, have craftily worked upon the feelings of 
the poor deluded people of Johannesburg, and day by day fanned the flame of re- 
bellion, and then, when in their folly they considered that the time had come^ 
they caused a certain Dr. Jameson to cross the border of the Republic. 

Mr. Rhodes had a splendid opportunity. All the Cape Afrikandeas 
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loo]&^ upon him as their friend, and, with singleness of purpose, hi#J. 
dream of a united South Ahica might have been realised, even though 
the flag of the early pioneers floated by the side of the Union Jack. 
But such dreamfi are idle now. What was the cause of Mr. Rhodes’s 
change of policy ? Quern Deus mdt perdere, jpriua dementat. The 
late events have changed the whole African situation. One result 
has been a strong re-awakening of the Dutch Afrikander sentiment. 
An electric shock of indignation ran through all Afrikanders from the 
Limpopo to the Cape. All differences between the Cape Colony and 
the Republic about tariffs, and the like, were forgotten, and it is now 
tjuite clear that if ever England wanted to revenge Majuba, there 
would be an end of her paramount power, although for the moment 
her arms might conquer. Tlie paramount power cannot live by 
physical force alone, but by upholding right andf' justice. It has 
already received a rude shock. There was at first a strong sMspicion 
that the British Government countenanced tlie revolution, and it is 
even now difficult to persuade Afrikanders of the contrary. 

Are you now convinced [writes ti distingiUKlied Cupe Afrikander] of tlie utter 
falsehood aivi cowardice of those who tried to coin out of minor grievances a re- 
volution so as to take the Transv an.I from its rightl’ul owners. ... If all the men 
and ill] the money England possesses were given at the present moment, it would 
not bring hack the respect she has lost nor the love of just people here, and if 
ever England is to be looked upon as great here it will he only after she has had 
the raonil courage to clear herself from complicity, and disavow this scandalous 
proceeding. 

(■ 

Dutch Afrikanders are too desperately in earnest to he satisfied 
with what appeared to them half-hejurted disavowals, if of the 
crime, at least of the criminals. By that light we mi^ read the 
telegrams of the 1 9th of June from Pretoria, ' 

Bitterness and distrust have been engendered betweyn the English 
and D uteJ i in Africa. In the Free iState a President wi^i strong Dutch- 
Afrikaiider feelings has been elected as a direct consequence of the 
conspiracy. Both the Transvaal and Free fc^tate aie arming in self- 
defence. JVatives are bewildered and rising on all 'sides, aiiu they 
scarcely show that predilection for British rule with which they "are 
always credited. 

As for the alleged grievances, President Kruger will meet the 
demand for English education, and there is now a Bill before the 
Volksraad to give a municipality to Johannesburg ; but it is needless 
to say that the franchise question has not been advanced by the 
treason of the Reform leaders, and the President wdll tolerate no 
dictation in the matter of the internal management of his country. 
It is too often forgotten here, where public opinion guides the policy 
of the Government, that President Kruger must take account of the 
feelings of his own people. 

I At the same time it is the wish of all who have the welfare of 
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# South Africa at heart, to see peace and good-will restored ; but how is 
this to be brought about ? It is clear that no redress of Uitlander 
grievances will do it. The Eepublic has done its part ; it is now for 
England to do hers, and, in the first place, the whole attitude of the 
British people at home, and of British Uitlanders in the Transvaal, 
must be changed before the Republic can be expected to trust England 
and her subjects. 

The Transvaal Government has behaved with the utmost modera- 
tion and magnanimity. While all Continental Europe has acknow- 
ledged this, has it wrung js:.; C more than the coldest recognition 
from England ? Even such a conscientious and impartial critic as 
Mr. Arnold Forster is obliged to confess that he does not love the 
Boers, and that nine-tenths of the British people do not love them ! 

Has the British public, indeed, shown by its acts unanimous and 
unqualjjied condemnation of the raid and the raiders ? Have the 
Imperialists not tried — and are they not still trying — ^to shield their 
idols by obscuring the issues, and accusing the Boers of every kind of 
treachery which has been, over and over again, disproved by the facts ? 
Has not the charge of corruption been repeated time aft^r time on 
the authority of the very men who secretly deplored that the law of 
the Republic prevented them from bribing the electors, in order to 
‘ improve*’ the Volksraiid ! 

Holhinders whose ability and integrity are acknowledged in their 
native country, and who have been entrusted by the President with 
offices of .the highest responsibility, have been systematically abused 
— whene’er they have assisted the Republic in times of trouble — and 
have ha(^l manner of evil designs attributed to them. What is 
more natu^tlian that the Boer Government, which requires educated 
Uni vers 1 that are good linguists, good diplomatists and lawyers, 

should select fcem in preference from among those whose language 
.and creed .are A.sely connected with their own, and whose loyalty is 
above all suspicion ? They are men, moreover, whose nationality 
cannot by any jossibility give umbrage to England. They are, in 
factj lib longer Hollanders, for, like all foreigners who wdsh to have 
Burgher rights, they have had to take the oath of allegiance. 

The Boers are constantly accused of ingratitude : first because 
they did not recognise that England by annexing them saved them 
from the Zulus ; but the important fact is always omitted that the 
reason the Zulus were so dangerous was that the English had provided 
them with ^jrearms in distinct violation of the Sandriver Convention. 
British soldiers experienced it to their cost at Isandwaiia. Then 
again we are told the Boers did not recognise the generosity of Eng- 
land in giving them back their country after Majuba ; but England 
has never ceased regretting it, as the ominous silence when Mr. 
Chamberlain made his explanation during the South African debate 
has once more shown, and it is not easy to be .grateful for benefitff 
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that’ are not graciously conferred. Military men say openly that they ^ 
look forward to the time when they will revenge Majuba. Yet the 
best people in the Colony declare that nothing has done more to 
bring together the two races than this act of justice on the part of 
England. 

Let us not forget what our great countryman, Lord Duflferin, said 
the other day to the British Chamber of Commerce : ‘ Thanks to the 
telegraph, the globe itself has become a mere bundle of nerves, and 
the slightest disturbance at one point of the system sends a porten- 
tous tremor through its morbidly sensitive surface.' Every utterance 
that is published in London is commented upon at Pretoria the next 
day. Every insult added to the injury inflicted on the Transvaal by 
British subjects causes profound indignation and may cause permanent 
alienation. 

There are no more loyal subjects of the Queen than the Dutch 
Afrikanders, but ‘ blood is thicker than water,’ and as long as there is 
persistent misrepresentation, as long as there are people who try to 
foment dissension between the two races in order to gain so-called 
Imperialistric objects, there never will be peace in South Africa, The 
Transvaal burgliers have shown repeatedly what metal they are made 
of. The spirit of their Huguenot and Dutch ancestors is still abve. 
The old Calvinistic creed has imparted a strength and an earnestness 
to their character which has contributed as much to the victories of 
Majuba and Doornkop as the fact of their being ready fighters and 
good marksmen. Even though in a minority, they must ever remain 
the backbone of the country. Their progress is slow, buf all the 
more sure. The President is a man whom Carlyle wuiild l ave placed 
among his heroes. Such people— with all their qualities/ar I faults— 
have a claim not only to our respect but to our friendi^iip. 

In the words of Mr. Schreiner in the late defy lo in the Cape 
Parliament : ‘ It is conspicuously the part of auy man who loves his 
country to feel that the methods tliat must be employed must be 
those of the most soothing argument and impressed with the one 
watchword for South Africa, Patience.’ England may rely on the 
assurance of President Kruger : ‘ Mutual trust must be the basis of 
our political principles, and that trust the Republic on its side will 
never put to shame.’ 


Elisaijeth Lecky. 
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One of the principal and most powerful factors in promoting a 
mutual good uilderstaiiding between Great Britain and her Colonies 
would be the establishment throughout the various parts of the Empire 
of a scheme, on a sound and satisfectory basis, of commercial federation, 
which should meet with general approval. Commerce is the life- 
blood of civilised nations. It is the keystone of the structure 
which is their mainspring and support. It is the mater^ element 
which inaugurates their social standing, political progress, and 
advance in prosperity and wealth. Pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits comprise the chief indiLstrial occupations of all primitive 
peoples -and savage races for the supply of their food and for the 
maintenance of tlieir physical necessities. But, once a nation has 
emerged* from the condition of its first natural environment, and 
has adMWiced along the road of an expanding civilisation, new con- 
ditions a\ developed and new wants created, which are supplied by 
the inveij^^ spirit of man. As these are fulfilled they lead to a 
desire to cirfltlate the various objects of utility and necessity which 
human ingenmy has produced, by some system of commercial inter- 
course hetweeir different communities, in the form of barter and 
exchange. 

„ This is the. embryo and germ of what is expressed in the well- 
knawn and comprehensive tenn ‘trade.' By instinct, by natural 
constitution, by the physical and mental energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by quickness of apprehension for intelligently grasping the 
elements and cardinal principles of trade, ;tlie British nation has been 
long distinguished for the remarkable aptitude it has shown in 
successfully pursuing the great object to which for generations it 
has devoted itself. These principles, there cannot be a doubt, are of 
vital impertance to a people go situated. It has long acquired for 
them the reputation of being emphatically the one among nations 
which is in the forefront and van of international commerce 
and world-wide trade. So decided has been this desire, and so 
energetically and indomitably has it been pursued by the genius 
of her people, that England has for centuries, shown herself detef- 
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mined to find fi'esli markets for the development of the manufactures V 
her industry has created by penetrating every clime and endeavour- 
ing to exchange her wares for the productions or the gold of other 
nations which she could induce to trade with her. 

All this demonstrated the supreme importance of cultivating as 
much as possible friendly relations with other States on the part of 
Great Britain, as well as the vast value of her foreign trade to herself. 
But if the pursuit of their paramount objects, according to their 
own ideas and wishes, of cultivating trade, did not appear always 
attainable with other nations by pacific means, the British people did 
not hesitate to engage in wars and plunge into the arena of battle 
and of strife for the purpose of ultimately forcing their rivals, if 
possible, to acquiesce in their views. Thus they often wrested from 
othvjrs territory wliich they acquired for their owrr, and traded on 
their own terms with the inhabitants of conqueied countries that 
were transferred to them by the fortune of war, as tlie future subjects 
of their rule. 

This was one of the principal causes of the wars of the eighteenth 
century, in which Great Britain so greatly triumphed, gaining for 
her the notable accession of numerous Colonies, which then became 
the guide of her Colonial policy for the government and control of 
her already vastly extended Colonial empire. 

The loss of the American colonies consequent upon a mistaken 
policy on the part of the Mother Omntry on questions of trade left her 
at the end of the century in the possession of a very limited Colonial 
empire, consisting of the settlements on the West (’oast of A^ica, the 
three islands of Barbfulos, Jamaica and Newfoundland, /ild what 
was termed the insignificant province of Canada. Ip f however, 
stimulated the British people to tuim their attention to* jew fields of 
colonisation ; and the discoveries of C-aptain Cook im the southern 
hemisphere coinciding with that jieriod, a,])peared to ^ffer favourable 
inducements for ([Jolonial expansion iii that i)art of the world. This 
was the origin of the possession by Great Britain of,tlie island con- 
tinent of Australia. 

Such was the condition of Great Britain and her Colonies at the 
commencement of the present century. 

Since that period it is well known that the great expansion of the 
British Colonial empire has taken place in all }>arts of the globe, and 
new fields for British colonisation and enterprise have been developed 
by the transplanting of vast numbers of the population to her various 
Colonies from the British Islas. The British Kmxnre now fiomprises 
an area of nearly ten million square miles, combining every variety 
of soil, climate, and powers of production of everything required for 
the use and necessities of the human race, so that the demand for 
every article which is imported from all the various foreign countries 
iuiio the United Kingdom is capable of Being supplied by her own 
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^Colonies. All that is required is the adoption of a course which is 
really feasible for its accomplishment. 

It has unfortunately been too much the policy of our legislators 
hitherto to regard trade with foreign countries as the most important 
source of commercial prosperity to Great Britain ; hence the foreign 
trade with the United Kingdom, as compared with Colonial trade, has 
assumed proportions which it need not have done. The latter would 
have expanded to a vastly greater extent had it been fostered by 
more preferential treatment than it has experienced at the hands of 
successive British Governments. Consequent on this policy treaties 
have been made from time to time with various foreign countries 
which have been most serious obstacles to the expansion of our 
Colonial trade. 

It would apfjear part of a wise Colonial policy, therefore, that 
these treaties should be terminated with the least possible delay. 
At the present time our commercial relations within the Eippire 
cannot be regarded as conducive to those principles which ought to 
tend to promote a perfect federation for trade purposes, and which 
should eventually culminate in the permanent union of tjie Empire. 
It cannot be too empliatically pronounced that all trade is based upon 
the principle of barter or exchange. This being so, involves a system 
of mutual estimate of the value of the various articles exchanged. 
In tlie «ase of Great Britain and her Colonies an arrangement would 
have to be entered into which would apply not only to trade between 
the Motiier Country and the Colonies, but also to the Colonies them- 
selves tiding with each other. 

Havmg tlius briefly referred to the importance of commerce in its 
applicatioMO British trade, an endeavour will now be made to show 
that the S»l\wiiig scheme will maintain the integrity and strengthen 
the defence ok the Empire, and that it will be pennanently advan- 

• tageous to the^arious interests whose consent would undoubtedly be 
requisite for its adoption. 

^ At the outfit it is of course understood that it is an essential 
ingreflient of any scheme that it meets with the cordial approval of 
the Mother (country and the Colonies themselves. The trading 
relations of the United Kingdom with the Colonies are so vast and 
important, that their greater development cannot fail to be of incal- 
culable benefit to both. The problem is how to arrange the fiscal 
conditions between them which would be at the same time advan- 
tageous t(i both ])arties ; and if this can be carried out, no mor(‘ 
powerful factor can be found tp maintain and strengthen the unity of 
the Empire. ITie question is entirely c>ne of give and take. The 
Colonies, on the one hand, must be prepared to give advantages to 
imports from the United Kingdom, and the Mother Country must 
give advantages to the products of the Colonies over those of foreign 
countries. A way in which this could be done would be by tie 
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Colonies reducing their customs tariff upon the imports from Great' 
Britain as compared with foreign countries, and by this country 
placing some amount of duty upon those articles of commerce which 
are imported from foreign countries, and admitting similar Colonial 
exports free of duty into this country. 

In order to provide the necessary means for carrying this into 
effect, a Fiscal Parliament would have to be formed, consisting of 
representatives of the Imperial and Colonial Parliaments, who would 
be entrusted with legislative and necessary administrative powers to 
fix upon the amount of the tariff, and to amend it from time to time 
as occasion would appear to demand. Any difficulties which might 
arise in the first instance would be ultimately overcome by the 
wisdom and sympathy of such Fiscal Parliament, which could not fail 
to recognise the immense advantages which mi]^t accrue to the 
Empire as a whole from the carrying out of a commercial federation 
based on sucdi a scheme. 

In order to provide for that part of the scheme wliich relates to 
strengthening the defence of the Empire, the following plan is 
proposed, viz. that a special duty of per cent, be imposed upon 
foreign produce imported into the whole Empire. It is estirruited 
that this would amount to nearly which would constitute 

a common fund which would he appropriated hy the Fiscal Parliament 
as a contribution to the central Government, which at ])r(?sent bears 
almost all the entire cost, for the naval defence of the Empire. This 
would relieve the Golonies from tlie jKiyment of subsidies, and would 
he supplied jointly by the Colonies anti Great liritaiii. Besides 
being relieved from the ])ayment of subsidies the (.Clonus would 
enjoy preferential treatment in the markets of the IJiiitedi Kiiigdoin. 

( ■ompared with the enormous advantages which tlii|;"phin would 
bestow upon the general interests of Great Britain, th(| impo.sition of 
so trifling a duty would far outweigh any possible p^Djections to its 
adoption. It could not fiiil to be a. great attraction to the Colonies, 
and would establish a connecting link wdjich miglit. eventually develop 
iTito a powerful and closer bond of union between them ard the 
3'Iother Country. 

If such an arrangement was carried out, it would involve a change 
in the clause in the treaties wdtti foreign countries which is 
technically known as the ‘ most favoured uation clause.’ 

It would be necessary, as far as the Colonies are concerned, to 
provide that when treaties are entered into by Great Britain with 
foreign countries, that clause should not be applied to the came 
extent and in the same way as if the (Joloiiies were foreign powers 
instead of being integral parts of the Empire itself. The policy of 
every foreign nation having Colonies is to favour its Colonial in 
preference to its foreign trade. The sole and remarkable exception 
tc this rule has hitherto been the case of Great Britain herself. 
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In propounding this plan I do not aim at Protection. The idea 
is rather to promote q. cohesive force, which shall at the same time 
provide a revenue which might be with the least possible difficulty 
rendered available for a purpose so truly national in its conception 
as to provide finances necessary for the defence of the whole Empire. 
It is doubtless in the range of possibility that if some day there 
should be established one uniform Imperial tariff instead of various 
local tariffs, it might lead to a system of Free Trade within the 
various parts of the Empire. Be that, however, as it may, the 
adoption of this plan for defensive purposes would be no obstacle to 
the ultimate carrying out of any such policy as is here indicated. 

The part of my scheme which relates to defence is based upon 
one which was suggested at the Colonial Conference held in London 
in 1887 by Mr. Ilofmeyer, one of the delegates from the Cape of 
G-ood Hope. It is so simple and comprehensive, and at the same 
time so*practical in its character, that I do not hesitate to embody it 
in my scheme. • 

The supreme importance of the British Empire possessing a navy 
far more powerful than any other nation in the world, in order to 
maintain her supremacy at sea, cannot be over-estimated.* The sea 
routes must be adequately protected, and the over-sea commerce 
thoroughly safeguarded and defended, in the interests of both the 
Mother Country and tlie Colonies. At present the cost of keeinng 
o])en the trade routes falls exclusively upon the Mother Country. 

The scheme proposed for defence comprehends an equitable and 
adequate share of contribution to this object in fair and just propor- 
tion, wifcout unnecessary friction or insuperable difficulty between 
the inhab^nts of Great Britain at home and her countrymen beyond 
the seas. %^^e follows the flag, and if this plan for extending and 
protecting itVwas adopted, the commerce of the Empire would 
exi)erience a powerful development, and would be enormously 
increased, creating fresh sources of national wealth and prosperity. 
I would remark in conclusion that it is not beyond the bounds' of 
‘reasoivible probffbility tbat the creation of the Fiscal Parliament here 
proposed to deal with the question of commercial federation might 
in the course of time lead to the ultimate attainment of the greater 
political expansion of tlie Ikitish Constitution which is known by the 
expressive title of Imperial Federation. 


• ‘ Summary 

1. The importance of commerce in its application to British 
trade. 

2. The advantage of promoting the fullest possible intercourse 
between the various parts of tlie Empire, compared with the policy of 
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REFORMATION AND REUNION 

In the April number of this Koview, my friend Mr. llirrell magnified 
the English Keformation. • In the May number, Lord Halifax, 
certainly not less a friend, pleaded for Reunion With Rome. The 
twc‘ essays afforded an interesting contrast of thought and temper. 
Ea^li showed intelligence, information, sincerity, and above all a sense 
of the supreme importance of religion even in the life of this world. 
But the point of view, the mental environment, the antecedent 
bias, of tlje two writers were strikingly dissimilar, and my purpose in 
thi.s paper is to inquire whether either attains, not to the whole 
truth of the matter, for that is not given to man, but to so much of 
the triitli as can create a better understanding between members of 
the Churcih of England and their fellow-Ohristians in otilier com- 
munions, 

I begin with Mr. Birreir.s essay headed *Wliat, then, did 
happen at the Reformation V ’ and here, turning for a moinent from 
substance to method, I hope that Mr. Birrell, who has a scholarlike 
knowledge of his Dickens, will not he angry if I say i^at his mode 
of interrogative argument reminds mo of Rosa Daniel ‘Ife is so 
.surprisingly ingenuous. He is so conscious of his ignorance. He 
asserts nothing. He asks ranch. He irisiniiate# more. ‘What, 
then,’ he asks, ‘did really liappen at the Reformation V He would 
not for the world say what ; though he lias a little notion of his 
own, and does not mind our seeing what it is. Of Miss Dartle we 
read that ‘ she never said anything she wanted to say, outright, but 
fiinted it, and made a great deal more of it by this practice.’ Tlius : 

‘ Oh, really ? You know how ignorant I am, and that I only 
ask for information, but isn’t it always so I want to be put 

right if I am wrong — isn’t it really ? ’ 

‘ Really what ? ’ said Mrs. 8teerforth. 

‘ Oh ! you mean it s not ! ’ returned Miss Dartle. ‘ Well, I’m 
very glad to hear it! Now, I know what to do! That’s the 
advantage of asking.’ 

Similarly Mr. Birrell, when asking what really did happen at 
the Reformation, has a notion that a good deal happened ; that, in 
'“i^rticular, the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of England ; 
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IxEd that, with its departare, came a severance alike from mediseval 
Ihigland and from modem Rome, which it is idle for Anglicans to 
ignore and impossible to repair. 

This seems to be the idea at the back of Mr. Birreirs mind, but, 
Dartle-like, he forbears, put of deference to Anglican feelings, to 
formulate it. To him, as a Nonconformist, really things look a 
little as if it were so ; but he very much wishes to be put right if he 
is wrong. He ‘ only asks for information,’ and if any one can show 
him good reasons for a different view he will be eager to exclaim, 

* Oh ! you mean it’s not ! Well, I’m very glad to hear it ! Now I 
know what to do! That’s the advantage of asking.’ To lead him 
to this happy state of mind, of intellectual satisfaction jnd moral 
peace, is my immediate object. 

Now, broadly l^eaking, I would venture to tell IMr. Birrell that 
the following were the most important of the many and far-reaching 
events which happened at the period vaguely known as the 
Reformation : — 

1 . The translation of the Bible. 

2. The revision of the Liturgy and Offices. • 

3. The dissolution of the monasteries. 

4. The permission of marriage to the clergy. 

5. The repudiation of the Pope’.s authority. 

Thestf five great changes will, I think, be found to contain within 
themselves the germs of all that distinguishes the modern from the 
raedigeval 'Church of England, and together they constitute my 
general iwly to Mr. Birrell’s artless question. For my own part, I 
regard the^iange which I have put last in the list — the repudiation 
of the Po]j^k authority — as infinitely the most important. Mr. 
Birrell, oft thither hand, seems to think that the most important 
is that which i^iave numbered 2 ; and I will therefore examine it a 
Kttle more in demil. 

When I speak of the ‘ Revision ’ of the Liturgy and Offices, ! 
include ‘ translation,’ and I use ‘ Liturgy ’ in its strict sense, as 
meaning the service of the Holy Communion, to which the ‘ Offices ’ 
of Morning and Evening Prayer are ancillary. The substitution of 
a vernacular liturgy for one performed in an unknown tongue was 
an immense change, but as 31r. Birrell does not concern himself 
with it I may pass it by. Again, he disregards the ancillary Offices, 
and so may I. He concentrates his whole attention on the Mass, 
and 1 will do the same, ‘ It is the Mass,’ he says, * that matters ; ’ 

‘ It.is tile Mass that makes the difference.’ And here it seems to me 
that Mr. Birrell attaches to the word ‘ Mass ’ some occult or esoteric 
meaning, for which, as far as I know, he has no warrant, llie 
etymology of the word is obscure ; the very language from which it is 
detived has been disputed. Our forefathers did not trouble themselves 
with these Hx^piistic problems, but used the word^a short, cou^ , 
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lenient, practically English, word — -to signify the Holy Euehmst^ 
When Sir Walter Scott describes the Lady Rowena as having got 
wet in returning from ‘ an Evenhig Mass ’ he presumably adopts the 
less exact use whi ch we find in Romeo and JuLietf and which applied 
the word to any form of Divine Service. But before the Reformation 
all public worship centred in the service of the altar, and the Mass was 
the Eucharist. Tlie Reformers regarded the words as synonymous ; 
and the Prayer Book of 1 549 sets forth ‘ the Supper of the Lord, 
and the Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass.’ 

The Mass, then, is the service of the Holy Communion — nothing 
more, and nothing less ; but Mr. Birrell reads into the phrase some 
other meaning of his own. Abandoning for the moment all argument, 
historical, theological, or etymological, lie makes a sudden incursion 
into the region of the emotions, and cries out that he can feel the 
presence of the Mass at Havre and can feel the absence* of it at 
Cromer. Well, it is not for me to disparage the emotions, or the 
emp]o 3 rment of them in religion. Once ^Ir. Browning, looking on 
with a friimd at High Mass in a French cathedral, at the moment of 
the ehu^ftion, gripped tlie friend’s arm and exclaimed, ‘My dear 
Arthur, tliis is too good not to be true.’ But an emotion of this kind 
affords only a sandy foundation for the faith and practice^ of a life- 
time ; and English Cliurchmen will look, through the sidendid 
accessories which so impressed the picturesque .sensibilify of Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Birridl, to the unseen Realities which they enshrine. 
We turn from the sound of the Sanct-bell, on which Mr.* Birrell is- 
eloquent, and tlie divine fragrance of the ‘ censer’s waft^ breath,’ 
to the plain oaken table, the ‘ fair white linen cloth,’ th^om silver 
vessels of some English village-church, untouched as ye^y liturgical 
or aesthetic revival ; and, making onr appeal, not to^ acceSsories or 
trapping.s however suitable, or beautiful, or instn^^i-ve, but to the- 
recorded words and acts of our Lord, to the unbroken usage of Hiiy 
Church, and to the letter of our Engli.sli liturgy, we reach a definite 
and reasoned conclusion. It may be fonnulated in the words of 
writer whom I feel instinctively sure that Mr. Birrell dislikes : ^This 
day, as I believe, the Blessed Sacrament has been in the church 
before our eyes, and what can you or I desire more ? ’ 

So far, I do not understand that 3Ir. Birrell disagrees with me. 
Like a prudent man, he declines to challenge the historic continuity of 
English Orders. With a duly commissioned ministry, the words of 
institution, and the prescribed elements, we have the essentials of a valid 
Eucharist; but Mr. Birrell seems to say that this is not enough to dis- 
prove that organic severance between the mediaeval and the modem 
Church of England which he would like to establish. A valid Eucharist 
we may have, but we have lost the Sacrifice of the Mass, and then he 
,8eeks to prove by (A) the changes in our Eucharistic service ; (B) 

• the changes in the Ordinal ; (C) the general intention of those who 
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Utrere parties to these clmnges ; (D) tlie teaching of the Church 
of England since the Eeformation. I^et us examine tliese proofs 
ione by one. 

^ (A) Mr. Birrell instances, as changes fatal to any sacrificial view 

oof our modem rite, the omission of the Invocation of the Holy 
IjSpirit on the elements ; and the omission of the Prayer of Oblation. 

With regard to the Invocation, it is certainly a liturgical feature 
of great antiquity and wide prevalence ; its insertion in our Office 
was a gain and its omission a loss. But the Church of liome has 
never possessed it ; and, if it is essential to the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Mj. Birrell, when he fancies that he can perceive the Mass at Havre, is 
nurturing himself in a delusion, and might as well be worshipping at 
Cromer. 

As to the Prayer of Oblation, it has been, not removed, but dis- 
placed, jtfid put as an alternative to the thanksgiving at the end of 
the service. This, again, was a change for the worse ; but surely, 
if the Sacrifice of the Mass is of our Lord’s instituting, it must be 
found in that part of the service which He explicitly ordained, and 
not in the devotional additions made by the piety of men. ^ And all 
that He ordained the Church of England has scrupulously retained. 

As to (B), Mr. Birrell merely alleges ‘ ambiguity ' and ‘ weaken- 
ing ’ in the successive changes in the English Ordinal. As he 
adduces go instance we need not stay to argue, but pass on, merely 
remarking that here again the Church of England repeats the 
words of iier Divine Founder and the acts of His Apostles ; and in 
so doing ^le presumably administers a valid ordination, and confers 
the Chris^an ministry for all the puqioses for which it was instituted. 

On (C) It. Birrell is even less argumentative, frankly avowing 
that it is ^i»ossible to ascertain the intentions of those who were 
parties to theswhanges. 

. We therefor^ass on to (D). And here, without encumbering 
the pages of this Keview with a catena of quotations from Cosin 
and Sparrow, an^ Beveridge and Johnson, and fifty more, it may 
sufficp fo say that the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice (or the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, for it is only a choice of terms) has never 
ceased out of the Church of England, but has been devoutly 
held and openly taught in each succeeding age. The chain has 
never been broken. The Sacrifice in the Eucharist is nowhere set 
forth with more emphatic clearness than in tlie hymns, sermons, 
and devotional Tnfl.Tinfl.l R of John and Charles Wesley. When John 
Wesle;^ die^, in 1791, Henry Drummond, of Albury, was five years 
old, and of Dr umm ond Mr. Gladstone wrote : * No man was in 
principle more opposed to the Church of Borne ; but he expressed in 
the House of Commons a conception of the Eucharistic Sacrifice so 
lofty as must have satisfied a divine of the J.iatin Church.’ ^ 

Mr. Keble, who was bom in 1792 and died, ifi 1866, inherited^ 

1 4 rpv.. rt « 
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iis Eucharistic doctrine from his father and his Noiguring ahcciStr}^,^ 
aiid his teaching about *our glorious Sacrifice’ was widely diiSused 
in the Church of England six years before the Catholic BeviTal of 
1833. Even Bishop Wilberforce (1805-1873), steeped as he was in 
Evangelical traditions, held, according to Bishop Woodford, Hhe 
doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a Com- 
memorative Sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth pleads before the 
Father the atoning death of the Son, imitating in a divinely ap- 
pointed way our Ijord’s own intercession above.’ 

And, to add one living link to the chain, Mr. Cxladstone himself 
writes that the ‘ etfacement ’ of the ‘ sacrificial idea ’ from the doctrine 
of the Eucharist ‘could hardly be accomplished without a serious* 
dislocation of the historical relations between that great Sacrament 
and its historic types; nor again without seridlisly lowering the 
general conception of Christian life and worship as a true SEterifice to 
(lod, which had the Eucharistic Sacrifice for its central point. 
St. Paul seems to lift upward the whole fabric of Christian observance 
when he exhorts the faithful to present their bodies a living sacrifice 
unto God, which, he says, is “your reasonable service.” And if so, 
whatever tends to impair the efficacy of that idea tends in like 
degree to lower the (Christian obedience from the level of the filial, 
towards that of the servile standard.’ ^ 

But perhaps Mr. Birrell will .say ‘ Is this all ? There is nothing 
here that an orthodox Nonconfonnist need repudiate. The Presby- 
terian Milligan taught it just as emphatically as you do. This is not 
the doctrine of the Mass as 1 understand it.’ 

Perhaps not ; but for all that it is the doctrine of Mass, as 
the Catholic Church in East and West understood it X and against 
this the reformers of the Church of England st^ck no blow. 
Certainly tliey repudiated, and wo repudiate, some ^ose notions, of 
no theological authority, which had become current in England just 
before their time. ‘The sacrifices of Masses, in the which it waa 
commonly said that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fafcles and 
dangerous deceits.’ Strong language, though not too strong for the 
utterly unscriptural and untheological notion which it condemns. 
But even in this emphatic article there is no word levelled against 
the true and orthodox doctrine of the Commemorative Sacrifice. 
Here, as in every other controversy, the Reformers betook them- 
selves to the law* and to the testimony — to the recorded words of our 
Blessed Lord and His express revelation to St. Paul : iDo this in 
remembrance of Me.’ ‘ As often as ye eat this Bread, and drink this 
Gup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till He eome.’ Here is the doctrine 
6f the Eucharistic Sacrifice as stated in Scripture, and to this the 

^ * * The Sixteenth Century arraigned before the Nineteenth,’ Contem^ary 
detob^ 1878. 
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Cfhiirch of England has un&lteringlj adhered. * The Eucharist/ 
says Bishop Andrewes, ‘ ever was, and by us is, considered bath as a 
saorament and as a sacrifice/ I said that 1 would forbear to quote. 
jLet one famous passage suffice : 

Now what Christ does in Heaven He hath commanded us to do on earth — 
ithtt t if), tx) represent His death, to commemorate His Sacrifice by humble prayer 
jand thankful record ; and, by faithful manifestation and joyful Eucharist, to lay 
It before the eyes of our Heavenly Father, so ministering in His Priesthood, and 
doing according to His Commandment and Example; the Church being the 
image of Heaven j the priest, the minister of Christ; the Holy Table being a copy 
of the Celestial Altar, and the Eternal Sacrifice of the Lamb slain from the begin- 
ning of the world being always the same. 

The doctrine thus stated by Jeremy Taylor has been held by tlie 
Church of England since the Reformation as before. But, if Mr. 
Birrell asks me Whether the Reformation made no change in her 
way of presenting it, I frankly reply that it did. Broadly s])caking, 
the change was this. Wliereas in the mediaival Church the idea of 
Sacrifice in the Eucharist had overshadowed and obscured the 
primary idea of Communion, the Church of England at the Reforma- 
tion laboured to restore Communion to its supreme and unshared 
place in the devotional life of the Christian soul. She reverted once 
again to the letter of Scripture : to the ordinance of Christ and the 
usage of His first disciples. She insisted on the presence of com- 
munj|[^^s at each celebration of the Eucharistic rite ; she repudiated 
the practice of solitary Masses said on behalf of absentees ; and she 
taught that wherever there is a strict compliance with the conditions 
of the Eucharist as the Lord ordained It, there is a perfect fulfil- 
ment of Il^n all Its aspects — of communion, sacrifice, and worship. 

In the^^jncluding part of his essay, Mr. Birrell, admitting the 
unquestionab^ fact that this doctrine of the Eucharist has always 
been held in tflk Church of England, refers to the feut, equally un- 
[^uestionable, that in this as in other matters of less than cardinal 
importance, there are differences of opinion in the Church ; and calls 
iloud fipr an authoritative decision as to which is right. There must, 
be cries, be in the Catholic Church a defining authority which all her 
members recognise and obey ; and here, liaving accompanied Mr. 
Birrell to the end of his journey, I bid him courteously fiEirewel], 
md transfer my attentions to Lord Halifisa; for the question of 
mtliority leads naturally to that of Reunion, and Reunion is the 
subject of Ijord Halifax’s essay. 

^ When there was any overture or hope of peace, be would be more erect and 
rigorous, aii^ excMingly solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it ; and, sitting amongst his friends, often, after a deep silence and fre- 
juent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word IVaoo, Peace. 

As Lord FaHdaud, among his friends at Great Tew, ingeminated 
Peace, so Lord Halifax, surrounded at Hickleton by sympathetic 
ibbes, ingeminates Unity. And in truth it is hardly fanciful to tiao0^ 
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some similarity "between his character and that of the high^souledi' 
Cavalier whom Clarendon depicted, with his ‘ inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation,’ his ‘ flowing and obliging humanity and good- 
ness to mankind,’ and his ‘primitive simplicity and integrity of life/ 

Now, knowing Lord Halifax’s intense convictions on this subject 
of Reunion, I desire, even when I am constrained to differ from 
him, to treat Lis views with the utmost sympathy and consideration. 
I begin therefore by saying that I entirely concur in his sense of 
the immense value of Unity among Christian people, and the sacred 
duty of promoting it. No one who really believes that our Lord 
uttered the words recorded in St. Johnxvii. 20, 21, can feel otherwise. 

Rut what is Christian Unity ? 

It will, I suppose, be admitted on all hands that the first con- 
dition of the Unity which our Lord desired foit Ilis disciples is 
that union with Himself by which alone our fallen humanity can be 
restored and saved. A common Union with the Head is the most 
potent element of Unity among the members. Rut is this enough 
to secure the absolute Unity for which oui‘ l^ord prayed ? 

What saitli the Scripture? 

To the ‘one God and Father,’ and ‘one Lord,’ and ‘ one faith,’ 
the Apostle adds ‘ one Raptism,’ and, in another place, ‘ one Bread.’ 
In other words, the Creed and the Sacraments are the Signs and 
means of Unity among believers. And it would indeed be an 
enormo\is addition to the ideal completeness of the Christian Church 
as well as to her practical power, if all who hold the same creed 
could communicate together in the same Eucliari.st. Intercommu- 
nion between different Churches is indeed a consuinmatioTx devoutly 
to be wished. X 

But to some it seems that even thi.s would not iK^-eiiough ; and 
they say or imply, with greater or less distinctness, ^lat in order to 
realise Christian Unity after our Lord’s own Min^i all Christians 
must be visibly united in one organisation, governed by one earthly 
Head, and that Head the Pope. Now, I do not dei^y the theoretical 
attractiveness of this ideal of the Christian Church j but has it any 
warrant in Scripture? And how does it tally with the facts ? Do 
we find after our Lord’s Ascension the slightest trace of a visible 
Head of the infant Church on earth ? Do we not find, even in AiJostolic 
days, Christian Churches springing up in different localities, each 
with its independent life, and governed by no central authority ? Do 
we not see distinct differences of teaching even between one Apostle 
and another, on matters less than vital? And the Apostles, by 
mutual consent, taking different departments of the human family 
under their resj^ective charge? In the Council of Jerusalem we; 
certainly see an instance of appeal, not to a,n individual, but to a 
central body ; but it is noteworthy that this appeal is made, not on^ 
ie question of vital, doctrine, but on a ceremonial observance 
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^eottdary importance. And even if we infer from this instance 
(what, I think, we have no right to infer) that it is a condition of 
Christian Unity that all Christians should be ready to refer their 
\ disputes to the judgment of one and the same assembly, what 

( becomes of the Papal claim ? ^ 

It might be conceivably, though fiintastically, argued from the 
I precedent of the Council of Jerusalem, that the visible head of the 
■ Church, and the presiding officer at her Councils, must be the 
successor of St. James in the See of Jerusalem; but where does the 
Pope come in ? For my own part, I am unable to recognise that 
Primacy of Peter which even moderate Anglicans are sometimes ready 
to concede. St. Peter w'as indeed a conspicuous figure in the narrative 
of the New Testament, but conspicuous, alas ! as much by shame as 
by honour. I btlieve, with Chrysostom and Augustine and Cyril 
and Leo^ that the Kock on which the Church is built is the funda- 
mental truth of our Lord’s Godhead, and that Peter’s outspoken 
testimony to this truth is the great glory of his life, as it is the origin 
of his name. And, of the two other so-called Petrine texts, I believe 
that the one merely warned him of his fall, and the other announced 
his restoration. 

I know no proof that Peter had any headship over the other 
Apostles '(certainly he had none over St. Paul, who ‘ resisted him 
to the face because he stood condemned ’) ; or that he ever was 
Bishop of Home ; or that he ever was at Borne ; or that, if ever he 
ha^i been Bishop there and liad enjoyed any headship over the rest 
of the Anostles, he transmitted that headship, or had the power to 
transmit^ to his successors in the Roman See. 

Sometm^ of course, be said for every one of these notions ; 
but in the vil^ matters of Christian feith, and the conditions of our 
spiritual life,^^e require something more substantial than an 
•ingeniously conlfcructed system of assumptions and conjectures. 

And, turning from history to the actual state of the present world, 

, the Papal theorj^ seems fatally at issue with the facts. 

•I" 

When we look through or over the wall of the Western Church, into the pre- 
cincts of the Eastern, we seem to find a living confutation of it. For there a vast 
hody, nearly a fourth of Christendom, has subsisted from the great Day of Pentecost 
to our day, which not only does not enjoy, but w'hich denounces and condemns, 
the whole doctrine of supremacy ; and which, under the old Patriarchal Constitu- 
tion of tue Church, retains the Christian Faith entire, by the acknowledgment of 
Borne herself, who invites, and invites in vain, to her councils those unyielding 
Patriarchs of the East. ... 

The 8cor§ of millions of those Christians who inhabit the Turkish Empire have 
fijT almost a ccntespojading tale of generations enjoyed the highest of all honours : 
they hare been sufierets for their faith. They have been its martyrs. They alone 
have continuously tilled that character. . . . Ever since the Turkish hoof began 
to lay waste the Levant, those twenty millions have had before them, on the one 
side peace and fineedom, on the other side the Gospel. They have chosen the 
Gospel; and have paid the foifiait. ^ And, whatever be their'faults and errors, it ^ 
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aot us of the Weet^ amidst our ease and prosperitj, oar ahoadaBt niM wd^ * 
flCBiidBls, to stigmatise them as professors of a dead or dying Ohiistuioity, and 
thus to disparage the most splendid andiriefragable perhaps of all the teadmonies 
which man con render to the Beligion of the Cross. 

No, assuredly the testimony of Eastern Christendom is valid, and 
it is emphatic against the Papal claims. 

But we have among ns some who say : ^ We do not concern our- 
selves about the Easterns. We admit that the^ have strong ground* 
They stand where they did before the great schism ; and we Westerns, 
who profess the Fil/ioque, stand on new ground. But there is no 
need for further 8ubdi\ision. Let us leave the East alone ; recognise 
the Pope as Head of the West, and unite ourselves to him.’ 

But wliat would be the conditions of such a surrender, and what 
the resulting gain ? First, we should have to admit that the Pope is 
infeJlible in matters of faith and morals ; and 1, for one, no more 
believe it than I believe that the earth is square. We must abandon our 
secure foothold on the creeds and the Bible for the varying and perhaps 
inconsistent decisions of successive Popes. We must exchange the 
characteristic virtues of the Church of England — an open Bible, a 
vernacular liturgy, Communion in both kinds, freedom of marriage 
for the clergy, freedom of Communion for the laity — for the opposite 
evils of the Homan system. And, in the region of practical effort, 
we should renounce our passport to the sympathies of the gre^t Anglo- 
Saxon race, which lias, to all appearance, broken finally with Home 
and all that savours of her. 

W^e come then to this. The headship of the Pope is unsup{X)rted 
by Scripture or History, is vehemeutly repudiated by a gr^t jiart of 
modem Christendom ; and could not be accepted hyy*is vrithout 
grievous Joss to our spiritual priviJt^ges and opportun^esi. ils then 
the cause of * Unity,’ as between the Church of E^land and the 
Church of Home, hopeless ? ^ 

If by ‘ Unity ’ is meant Heimion, X neither exjiect nor desire it. 
But Lord Halifax and his friends seem to see another chance of 
Unity in a form wbicYi would involve no compromising declaiations 
lay us. In plain words, they think it conceivahle that the Pope 
may recognise the validity of English Orders, and all that such 
validity implies. ‘ Becognition,’ then, rather than ‘Reunion,’ is 
their immediate object. Now on this I would briefly remark : 

1. Lord Halifax, having discussed the matter in confidential 
conversations with the Pope and other high Homan authorities, is 
much better able than I am to judge of the likelihood of this recogni- 
tion ; but, for my own part, I do not believe in it. We know that 
human nature is very strong even in Cardinals ; it is part of human 
nature to dislike being proved to be in the wrong ; and this would 
be most conspicuously the case with the Anglo^Homan body if 
‘ The Bixtee&th Gentoiy armigned before the Kineteenth.’ 
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it that, whatever may be the Pope's own sympathies, the Eoman 
authorities in England will fight tooth and nail against Eecognition, 
and will prevail. We have learned from Cardinal Manning's life 
that diplomacy and intrigue are not unknown at the Vatican, and 
that Infellibility is often subjected to a little judicious wire-pulling 
in ol'der to make its decisions conform with the prepossessions of its 
environment. We must wait and see. 

2. I entirely deny that the Pope and his Commission of Cardinals, 
whether well or ill affected towards us, have any power to decide for 
us whether our Orders are valid or not. We are not believers in the 
Infallibility, and on no other ground could the Pope’s decision have 
binding force. We can judge as well as he of the historical fiicts of the 
case, and not lesf so of the question whether the words and acts of 
the English Ordinal comply with the requirements of our Lord. 

3. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that the Pope decides that 
English Orders are valid, what is the gain? Some weak-kneed 
Anglicans might be comforted, but people w'ho need the Pope’s comfort 
are better at Rome. Romans could not communicate w^th us, nor 
admit us to their altars, for we should still be, ex hypothesi BoTnaiMi, 
in a state of schism. Rome would regard the Church of England as she 
now regards the Oriental Churches, and I see no great gain in that. 

I am told that there is a certain section of Anglicans who long 
to submit to Rome, but cannot bring themselves to repudiate Angli- 
can Orders and the Sacraments by which they have lived. Well, 
certainly, if Rome were to recognise our Orders, people of this class 
would be^le to betake themselves to Romanism without disavowing 
their whoAspiritual history. But this, though it might be no great 
loss, can ban^ be reckoned as a gain. Although 1 do not expect 
the Pope to ^onounce in favour of our Orders, 1 still sincerely wish 
that Lord Halraix’s aspiration might be fulfilled. It would, at any 
rate, be an admission by Rome of wiiat we believe to be the truth ; 
it would tend te the increase of Christian charity between two grest 
Comi^Sunions ; and it might, in God’s good Providence, do something 
to accelerate the time when the separated branches of the one great 
Christian &mily shall be able, without surrendering their distinctive 
views of truth, to co-operate for Christian ends. 

More than this in the way of Unity I do not expect to see ; and 
even this would be glaringly incomplete if it did not include the 
great bodies of orthodox Nonconformists. On that word orthodox 1 
lay all possible stress, for the great dividing line between religious 
tnith and error is the doctrine of our Lord’s Godhead. Between 
all who accept it there must be a vital union of heart and hop© 
and worship, which those who reject it, alas ! cannot share. 

Henry Ihrummond, the Irvingite apostle, used to say that religious 
people are eonmiODly right in what they affirm and wrong in whftt 
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tliay deny. This saying affords a good guide for onr dealings wil^ht 
Koneonfonnist Christians. They afiSm the doctrines of the Hdy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement^ of sin, redemption, and 
grace. ; and they are right. They affirm that they administer a valid 
Baptism, and they are right. They do not claim the apostolic suc- 
cession, ffith the power to consecrate the Eucharist and to absolve 
the penitent ; so we have no controversy with them there. If they 
maintain that in their devout celebration of the Memorial Feast 
they are spiritually refreshed and strengthened, they speak tliat 
which they know, and who is it that dare gainsay them ? If, yearn- 
ing for the blessings of an authenticated rite, they present theta- 
selves for Communion at our altars, ‘ the English Church offers the 
Supernatural to all who choose to come. The way is open, it is 
barred by up confession, no human priest.’ If, on, the other hand, 
they choose to abide where they were placed by God’s l*rovi)Jence in 
birth and education, we, while devoutly thankful for our different 
lot, lean surely walk with them in cliarity and mutual tolerance, and 
joint efforts for the objects of the Christian Kingdom. After all, we 
must remember that the Master promised not ‘ one fold ’ but ‘ one 
flock ’ under ‘ One Shepherd,’ even Himself. 

Geobge W. E. Ki'ssell. 



F/?OM THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD 

•JRANSLATED FROM THE TUNG-UWA LUII, OR PUBLISHED COURT 
RECORDS THE NOW REIGNING MANCHU DYNASTY) 


‘ KAng-wu (day)J — Hia Majesty proceeded to the Great Pavilion in 
the Garden of Myriad Trees, where tlie English ( ’hief Envoy Macartney 
and the Assistant Envoy Staunton were admitted to Audieijce. 

* 7-mao (day).* — An imperial order was issued to the King of 
England in the following terms : 

‘ So then, thou King, far away over many oceans, thou hast inclined 
thine h^rt towards civilisation, and hast made a point of despatch- 
ing envoys to respectfully bear a submissive address. Crossing the 
seas, they have arrived at Court, and have offered their devout prayers 
for our imperial welfare, besides submitting articles of local produc- 
tion, by way of evincing thy heartfelt sincerity. We have opened 
md peruse^he address, the language of which is sufficiently honest 
ind eantest t^ear witness, 0 King, to the genuineness of thy respect- 
Tul submissionlMnd is hereby right well commended and approved. As 
to the chief and assistant envoys, bearers of the address and the tribute, 
in consideration of the fatigue they have undergone in carrying out 
the duties of their distant mission, We, in the exercise of our grace 
ind* courtesy, have already commanded our ministers to introduce 
them to the privilege of audience ; have bestowed a banquet upon 
them ; and have conferred ui)on them repeated gratifications, in order 
to make manifest our love and tenderness. As to the six hundred or 
more of officers and menials in charge of the ship who have returned 

' Lord Macartney reached Peking on the 2lBt of August, 1793, and quitted it on 
b'le Tth of October. JCcng-wu wae the 9th day after the kalends of the 8th mooiv 
lud as the dhinese moon is usually one moon behind ours, this would be September, 
>r our 9th moon. As a matter of fact, the 14th of September was the date. The 
scene was one of the old Catbayan capitals now known as Jeho or Zhehol, which 
he present tnmslator visited in 1870. The Emperor’s tent was placed in the middle 
>f the garden. Jeho is 140 miles north-east of Peking. (See Sir George Staunton’s 
Emhmy to Chim.) 

* I-nuto was the ninth da.v after JSaa-Wtt— i.S. the 23rd. o£ September. • 
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tdth it to Ghusan, though they have not been to the metropolis, We^ 
have also bestowed liberal presents upon them, so that they also may 
have a rich share in our gracious kindness, and one and all be equal 
recipients of our benevolence. 

‘ As to the earnest prayer in thine address, King, that thou mayest 
despatch a man of thine own nationality to reside at the Celestial 
Court ^ and take the management of the commercial interests of thy 
kingdom, this is quite contrary to the policy of the Celestial Court, 
and positively can not be allowed. Hitherto, whenever men belong- 
ing to the different states of Europe have shown a desire to come to 
the Celestial Court and take service there, they have, it is true, been 
permitted to come to the metropolis. But, once there, they have 
submitted to the sumptuary usages of the Celestial Court, and have 
been quartered in the Hall,^ never being allowed it return to their 
own country. This is the fixed rule of the Celestial Court, with which, 
it is thought, King, thou must be well familiar. But now, 0 King, 
thou seekest to depute a man of thine own nationality to reside in 
the metropolitan city. As such a man would not be bound, like the 
different Europeans who have accepted service in the metropolis, to 
refrain from returning to his native land, and as it would be impos- 
sible to allow liim to move freely to and fro and to communicate 
information with regularity, it would really be a profitless business. 
Moreover the area under the administration &f the Celestial Court is 
of exceeding vast extent. Whenever the envoys of foreign depen- 
dencies arrive in the metropolis, the Interpreters’ Bureau cares for their 
entertainment, and all their movements are regulated by strict eti- 
quette : there is no precedent for their ever having been allowed to 
do as they like. If thy state were now to leave a man i|;^the metro- 
polis, his language would be as incomprehensible as hi/attir'3 would 
appear extraordinary, and there are no quarters suiy blc for such a 
case. If, on the other hand, it w^ere proposed to insist^n his changing 
the style of his attire, after the manner of the Europeans who 
have come to the metropolis and accepted service there, the Celestial 
Court again would never be willing to force any man’s compliance with 
the unreasonable. Just imagine, if the Celestial Court should desire 
to send a man to reside permanently in tliy kingdom, dost thou think 
that thy kingdom would be able to accept these commands ? Besides, 


* Some years previoosly the Emperor bad directed that China be inTariably 
described as the * Celestial Court ’ in correspondence with barbarians, in order duly to 
impress them. The Emperor here uses it both in the sense of 'China ’ and of tho 
' Court of China.* 

* The Peking church was destroyed by fire in 1776, but the Emperor contributed 
towards building a new one. The King of France and the Pope, after the abolition 
of the Society of Jesiui, arranged to place the Peking mission under the Laaarists ; 
and Father Kanx, the first Superior, arrived in 1784. In Peking the mission is known 
as * the Hall of the Lord of Heaven.’ The ^ aooeptanoe of service ' refers to the geo> 


graphical, mathematical, and astronomical 

' - - 


aid given, in oonsideiation 
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lilk& opgntiw of Europe are very numerous^ thy Magdom being 
any means the only one : if all of them weiie to pray, as thou dost, 
King, for permission to depute a man to remain in the metropoHs, 
how would it be possible to grant such permission to each one of 
V them in turn ? This matter it is most positively impossible to allow. 

[ Is it reasonable to suppose that, in order to comply with the request 
I of thee alone, 0 King, the century or more old customs of the Celestial 
r Court can be altered ? If it be argued that thy object, 0 King, is that 
he should keep, an effective supervision overtrade, it maybe answered 
that thy countrymen have engaged in commerce at Macao for a con- 
siderable time anterior to the present day, and have invariably been 
treated with every consideration. Take, for instance, the former 
missions which Portugal and Italy ® have in turn sent to Court : they 
also advanced certain applications on the ground of exercising a 
supervision over trade. The Celestial Court, noticing their heartfelt 
sincerity, treated them with the greatest commiseration, and whenever 
any matter occurred in connection with the commerce of the said 
countries, the most complete satisfaction was always given. On a 
former occasion, when the Cantonese hong-merchant Ho\^qua® was 
dilatory in paying up the price of a foreign ship, the governor- 
general under whom the matter arose was ordered to advance 
the whole* of the moneys involved in the first instance from the 
official ckest, and to clear off the debt vicariously, besides severely 
punishing the defaulting merchant. Probably thy kingdom has 
heard the facts of this case. Then why should foreign states be so 
bent on deputing individuals to reside in the metropolis, and make 
such unprecedented and impossible requests as this ? Again, a man 
residing in ihe metropolis would be nearly three thousand miles away 
from the Commercial centre of Macao. How would he be able to 
exercise an effective Buper\'ision ? If it ^ argued that it is out of 
•veneration for tk Celestial Court, and that it is wished that he should 
acquaint himself ocularly with the arts of civilisation, it may be* re- 
^ plied that the Cejestial Court possesses a system of rules and etiquette 
suitable to the Celestial Court, and both of these must be different 
from those of thy kingdom. Even granting the person of thy 
nationality so residing were able to acquire the desired knowledge, 
thy kingdom naturally possesses customs and regulations of its own, 
and would never be able to follow those of China ; so that, even sup- 
posing the person really understood the knowledge thus acquired, he 
would be unable to make any proper use of it. The Celestial Court 
condfiates^all within the four seas ; its only object is to achieve the 
solid ends of good government ; it attaches no value to curious and 
rare otjects of price. But as to the things which thou, 0 King, hiiBt 

^ PortugBl, 1758 ; the Pope's Legate, Messaharba, 1716-81. 

* *&(iwqaa ' a *piidg^-Bnglish ' name borne by the head 9 f the Ifg or Wu famiW 
atOanton. Bhny is a (Mjoneee word equivalent to the AsBteEioan 'sto^ 
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in thifi instance sent to us, in consideration of thine honest heart and ■ 
the great distance they have been carried, We have specially oom^ 
xnanded the Government Department immediately concerned to take 
receipt of them. As a matter of fact, the power and prestige of the 
Celestial Court is felt far and wide; innumerable states come to 
render fealty ; rare and valuable objects of all kinds are ever crossing 
the seas and accumulating here ; there exists nothing but what We 
possess it, as your chief envoy and his suite have seen with their own 
eyes. Still, We never attach any importance to curious and ingenious 
objects, nor shall We ever again require articles of thy country’s manu- 
facture ; so that thy request, 0 King, that thou mayest despatch a 
man to reside in the metropolis, is, on the one hand, contrary to the 
j)olicy of the Celestial Court, and, on the other, would seem to be 
totally without advantage to thine own kingdom, f 

* Thou art thus clearly notified of our pleasure, and thinp envoys 
are hereby dismissed and commanded to betake themselves by com- 
fortable stages back to their country. And thou, King, thou shouldst 
do thy best to realise our imperial meaning, make still further efforts 
to prove thy loyalty, and for ever strive to be respectful and submis- 
sive, so as to preserve to thy kingdom its due share of the blessings 
of peace. 

* The chief and assistant envoys, the officials below thetn, the in- 
terpreters, escorts, &c., have been granted both rewards in chief and 
subsidiary rewards according to the list of objects separately drawn 
up ; and as thine envoys are now about to return home, these our 
imperial commands are specially prepared, with presents for thee, 

0 King, of imttemed silks and other valuable objects, as by ordinary 
rule in the first instance ; with, besides, gifts of coloured satins, 
gauzes, curiosities, and other precious articles, as enumjciril'tefi in the 
detailed list. Accept them all, 0 King, with deferei^, as a mark of 
our imperial love. These our special commands.’ ^ 

A further command runs : 

‘ Thou King, having yearned from a distance for the civilising 
influence, and having most earnestly inclined thyself towards improve- 
ment, hast despatched envoys to reverently bear with them an 
address and tribute, to cross the seas and pray for our happiness. 
We, observing the honesty of thy respectful obedience, 0 King, 
commanded our ministers to conduct the envoys to the honour of an 
audience : a banquet was bestowed upon them, and rewards conferred 
in bounteous plenty. Our commands have already been formally 
issued to them, and j^resents to thee, King, have been accorded in 
the shape of patterned silks, valuable curiosities, &c., by way bf 
manifesting our tender affection. 

'But the other day thine envoys raised the question of thy 
kingdom’s commerce, and petitioned our ministers to bring the 
^tter before us. ' It all involves tampering with fixed rules, and is 
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ji« 3 ^ddieiit to accord* Hitheito the barbanan shipe of the different 
l^uofieaii States and of tMne own kingdom coming to trade at the 
Oele^jdl Court have always conducted their cmameroe at Macao. 
This has continued for some time now, and is by no means a matter 
of yesterday. The stores of goods at the Celestial Court are 
plenteously abundant; there is nothing but what is possessed, so 
that there is really no need for the produce of outer barbarians in 
Older to balance supply and demand. However, as the tea, silk, and 
porcelain produced by the Celestial Court are indispensable objects to 
the different states of Europe, and to thy kingdom, for this reason 
We have in our grace and commiseration established the foreign 
hongs at Macao in order that all daily needs may be duly 
supplied, and every one share in our superfluous riches. But now 
thine envoys have^ade considerable demands over and above what 
is provided by fixed precedent, in such wise as to run seriously 
counter to the principle of recognising the bounty of the Celestial 
Court to distant men and its nurturing care of the different barbarians. 
Moreover, the Celestial (^ourt exercises a controlling supervision over 
all countries, and is benevolent to each in an equal degree. For 
instance, those trading in Canton province do not come from the 
kingdom of England alone : if they were all to come clamouring in 
the same wtiy, and wantonly to pester us with requests impossible to 
concede iy this style, is it to be supposed that We could always go 
out of our way to grant tliem ? Remembering, however, that thy 
kingdom occupies an obscure comer in the distant wilderness, and is 
far removed from us by ocean upon ocean ; also that thou art 
naturally unversed in the political etiquette of the Celestial Court, 
We for this reason commanded our ministers to make all this plain 
to thine instruct their minds, and dismiss them back to their 

country. But, Varing that thine envoys on their return home may 
fgii] to represent matters thoroughly to thee, We again take up their 
requests one by one, and prejwe tliese further commands for thy 
particular instruction, opining thou wilt be able to grasp our 
meaning. . 

‘ 1 . Thine envoys state that the merchant ships of thy kingdom 
would like to come and anchor at Ningpo, Chusau, Tientsin, and 
Canton for purposes of trade. Now, hitherto the traders of the 
European States who have set out for places under the Celestial 
Court have always found the foreign hongs at Macao available for 
them to discharge and ship their goods. This lias continued so for a 
long tifne, thy kingdom amongst the rest has complied with the 
rul^ for many years without a single contrary word. At neither 
Tientsin in Cliih Li pi-ovince nor at Ningpo in Ch4h Kiaug province 
have any foreign hongs been establishwi, and any ships of thy 
kingdom proceeding thither would feil to find the .means of disposing 
of their produce withal. Besides there are no interpreters at these* 
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plftpoa, and no one would be able to understand the luigmge of ^ 
IdngdoinL Thus there would be many inoonvemenceB; Apart* thm, 
&om the port of Macao in the Kwang Tung province, where trade 
will continue to be permitted on the old lines, the varioue prayers of 
thine envoys that ships may be allowed to anchor for purposes of 
trade, whether at Ningpo, Ohusan, or Tientsin, can in no sense be 
entertained. 

‘ 2. Thine envoys state that it is desired to establish a separate 
hong in the metropolitan city of the Celestial Court, for the storing 
and distribution of produce, after the manner and precedent of Eussia, 
a request which it positively is, even in a greater degree than the 
first, quite impossible to grant. The metropolitan city is the 
cynosure of the empyrean for all parts of the world : its etiquette is 
as severely exact as its laws are of striking majesty ; never has there 
been such a thing there as the establishment of mercantile hongs by 
foreign dependencies. Thy kingdom has hitherto traded at Macao, 
p&tly because Macao is comparatively near to the seaports, and 
partly because it is the commercial em]:K)riuiii of all nations, access 
to and departure from which are very commodious. If a hong for the 
distribution of merchandise were to be established in the metropolitan 
city, thy kingdom is situated at such a very great distance to the 
north-west of the metropolitan city that the conveying thither of 
produce would, besides, be very inconvenient indeed. Formerly the 
Bussians established a trading office in the metropolitan city because 
this was anterior to the organisation of Kiachta ; but they only had 
houses temporarily given to them to reside in. Afterwards, when 
Kiachta was established, the Russians did all their trading there, and 
were no longer allowed to reside in the metropolitan city ; and this 
has been so now for some score or more of years. Thi;' Russian trade 
which now goes on at the Kiachta frontier is. in fi^t, analogous to 
the trade of thy kingdom at Maca^i. As thy kingdom already has 
foreign hongs for the distribution of pi oduce at Macao, why must 
thou needs wish to establish another hong in the metropolitan city ? 
The boundaries of the Celestial Court are defined with absoluf^ clear- 
ness, and never have individuals belonging to outer dependencies been 
allowed to infringe the frontiers or mix with our people in the least 
degree. Thus the desire of thy kingdom to set up a hong in the 
metropolitan city positively can not be granted. 

‘ 3. Thine envoys state again that they desire a small island, some- 
where about the Chusan group, so that merchants can go thither and 
make it a resting terminus for the convenience of receiving and ware- 
housing produce. Now, the desire expressed by thy kingdom for 
permission to reside at Chusan comes from the wish to distribute the 
merchants’ produce. But, as Chusan possesses no foreign hongs, and 
has no interpreters* no ships of thy kingdom have, so far, gone thither ; 
w and thus the desire of thy kingdom to jicssess the island in qu^tion 
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^ a £atile one. Every inch of land und^ the Celestial Court is 
acoounted for in the official survey ; the boundary marks are strictly 
down, and even islands and shoals must be considered from this 
fi^ntier point of view, each belonging to its prc^r jurisdiotion. 
Moreover, thy kingdom of England is not the only one amongst ihe 
outer barbarians which turns towards civilisation and trades with the 
Celestial Court. Were other states to come clamouring in the same 
way, and each beg for a gift of land for the occupation of its traders, 
how would it be possible to grant the petition of each ? Besides, 
the Celestial Court has no precedent for such a course, and there- 
fore it is inexpedient in a yet greater degree to grant this request 
either. 

‘ 4. They say once more that some small place in the neighbour- 
hood of the provij^cial capital of Canton might be set ai>art for the 
barbarian traders of thy country to reside in ; or, as an alternative, 
that those persons residing at Macao might be allowed to travel back- 
wards and forwards at their convenience. Hitherto the barbarian 
merchants of the different European states, residing for purposes of 
trade at Macao, have had the boundary line marked out clearly for 
them, and have not been allowed to transgress it one single foot or 
inch ; nor have the barbarian traders resorting to the foreign hongs 
to disjwse ©f their goods been permitted to take upon themselves to 
enter (janton, the object of all this being to check the rise of disputes 
between the people and the barbarians, and to set a great barrier 
between China and Abroad. The request now made tliat a separate 
place near Canton may be set apart for the residence of the barbarian 
nerchants from thy kingdom is thus, in the first place, contrary to 
he precedents which have up to this time govenied the barbarian 
nerchants ^f^urope residing at Macao : moreover the different 
European statA have traded in Kwang Tung province for a great 
nany years, and^ave accumulated great profits : they come in daily 
ncre^sing numbers ; how then would it be possible to set apart a 
leparate piece of land for the residence of e^ich ? As to barbarian 
nerchigiits moving to and fro as they may list, it is for the local 
>fficia*l8, assisted by the Chinese hong-men, to institute inquiry as 
jach case may seem to require. If no bounds of any description were 
tet, it is to be feai'ed that the people of the interior iniglit from time 
io time get into disputes with the barbarian merchants of thy king- 
lorn, which would have results very far from the commiseration 
ntended. Taking into consideration, therefore, the requirements of 
:he case, We must declare for residence at Macao, in accordance with 
established practice, as being the only satisfactory and desirable 
jourse. 

‘ 5. Again, they say that the Imrbarian merchants of the English 
dngdom might proceed from (canton down to Jlifricao by the inner 
•eaches, jmd that their goods might either pay no taxes at all. or • 
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redticed taxes.*' Now, there are fixed tariffs govemiag all oases 001x1 
neoted with the payment of dixdes by barbarian tmdeiiB moving to 
and fro, and in this regard all the nations of Europe are upon the 
same footing. Just as it would not do at the present time to charge 
the ships of thy country any excess over the tariff because they 
happen to be the most numerous, so is it inexpedient to make an 
exception in favour of thy country by reducing the duties payable 
by it alone. The only course is to charge a just levy in accordance 
with the existing practice, and on the same footing as the other 
countries. Henceforth the barbarian merchants of thy state proceed- 
ing with their produce to Macao must receive every attention as 
before, in order to manifest due commiseration for them. 

‘ 6 . They next apply that the ships of thy kingdom may pay 
duties in accordance with a tariff. Now, the Hoppo of Canton in 
levying tonnage dues * has hitherto acted under a fixed tariff ; and, 
as it has now been declared inexpedient to establish trading hongs at 
any other seaports, it follows that duties must be paid as before, in 
accordance with precedent, to the Hoppo of Canton, and that there is 
no necessity for any further notification on the subject. As to the 
Teaching of the Lord of Heaven ® cultivated by thy kingdom, this is 
simply the teaching which has up to this time been cultivated by the 
different nations of Europe. The Sacred Emperors and Illustrious 
Kings of the Celestial Court have, ever since the creation of the 
world, handed down the teachings which they have instituted from 
time to time ; the earth’s millions have a standing guide provided for 
them to follow herein, and would not venture to befool themselves 
with outlandish doctrines. So far as the Euroj)eaii men who have 
accepted service in the metrojiolis are concerned, they reside in the 
Hall, and are not allowed to form connections wiW' tf^le people of 
China, or to wantonly propagate their faith. The distinction between 
Chinese and barbarian is strictly maintained. Thefflesire which thine 
envoys now express is that barbarian men may be allowed to preach 
their faith as they list, which is even more impossible to grant than 
anything else. 

‘ The above categorical homily is forthcoming in consequence of 
the wanton suggestions made by thine envoys. Thou, King, maybe, 
hast not been able to thoroughly comprehend the political principles 
of the Celestial Court, and hadst no idea of wanton intrusion thyself. 
In all eases where tributary kingdoms with honest heart turn 
towards civilisation, We invariably display our commiseration, in order 

■ Probably this refers to re-exports or unsold cargoes. 'J’he Emperor, like all 
Chinese, shows acuteness in evading the main point and betaking himself to gene- 
ralities. 

* ‘ Ships' materials ’ are the actual words used, but a single extra dot (probably 
accidentally omitted) transforms these into ' ships’ dues.’ 

* This term is now usually confined to the Koman Catholic faith ; ‘ Jesus teach 
*'in« ’ is the common expression for ‘ Ftoteslants.’ 
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to maiufeflt our tender affection. Should they crave anj 
matters from us which do not conflict with our political principles, in 
all cases We go out of our way to grant their requests. Moreover, in 
i thy case, 0 King, residing as thou dost in an obscure spot aeross the 
I oceans, having protested thine earnestness and paid thy tribute, We 
[have conferred upon thee rich favours in double the measure of other 
Icountiies. But the requests now submitted by thine envoys not only 
- seriously concern the statutory rules of the Celestial Court, but are 
all quite futile and impracticable even in thine own interests. We now 
once more set forth our meaning for thine instruction, 0 King, who 
shouldst entejT into our views and for ever render obedience, thus 
enjoying thy due share of the blessings of peace. If, after this clear 
declaration, thou, King, shouldst peradventure lend misguided ear to 
the words of the men under thee, and allow barbarian merchants to go 
with their trading ships to ChSh Kiang, Tientsin, &c., and seek to land 
there for purposes of trade, know thou that the statutory rules of the 
Celestial Court are very strict, and that the civil and military oflicers 
in chai-ge of each place will do their duty faithfully, and will not 
allow any ships of thy kingdom proceeding thither to remAin there, 
but will positively have to drive them away at once to sea, so that the 
barbarian merchants of thy kingdom will have all their trouble in 
vain. Say not thou wast not warned ! Tremble and obey, without 
negligence, this further command ! ’ 

‘ Jmi-yin (day).*” — Kescript to the Cabinet Council : 

' Chukwei * * has sent up a memorial reporting that England has 
submitted an address with tribute. As certain tribute envoys in 
previous years had arrived in the metropolis and received handsome 
rewards frowi ^s, the King in question has specially prepared an 
address, with aucles of local origin as tribute, for submission to us. 
ilis heartfelt sincerity is sufficiently manifest, and although no 
special envoy has come to Canton for the above purpose, on what 
ground should there be any difficulty about vouchsafing accept- 
ance ? • 

# 

‘ An imperial order is also issued commanding him in the follow- 
ing words : 

‘ “ Thy kingdom lying far away as it does across repeated oceans, 
last year thou sentest envoys to reverentially bear an address with 
tribute, to cross the seas, and pray for our happiness. We, observing 
thy heartfelt earnestness, 0 King, ordered our ministers to admit them 
to the privilege of audience, bestowed a banquet upon them, and con- 

Jinryin Is the 24th day after the kalends of the 12th moon in the 60th year of 
the Emperor K'ien-lmig; five days later he abdicated. This would he early in 
Febmaiy 1796. 

“ Chukwei must he a Mancha, and viceroy at Canton. 

This Emperor often drafted the replies which his officers were to send, and. 
even told tliom f« j i— — .i-- -tn t — .. -it • .... • 
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lerred rewards in bounteous abundance. We issued a formal decree e£ 
commands for them to take home with them, and presented thee, O 
King, with patterned silks and valuable curiosities, in order to make 
man^t our tender affection. Now, 0 King, thou hast once more 
prqpE»:ed a submissive address with local articles, which thou hast 
sent by barbarian ship to Canton for submission to us. The honesty 
of thy reverent submission is sufficiently obvious. The Celestial 
Court holds in conciliatory jwssession all the states of the world. 
We reck not of the gifts of jewels which come to our Court : what We 
value is the senders' honesty of purpose. We have, however, com- 
manded our viceregal authorities to admit the objects in question, in 
order to allow free scope to thy devout respect. 

‘ “ As to the punitory expedition which the Celestial Court some 
time ago despatched against the Grhoorkas, the generalissimo com- 
manding-in-chief penetrated deeply into their country at the time, 
capturing successive strong points. The Ghoorkas, awe-stricken before 
our military might, came cringing in to offer submission, and it was 
then first that the generalissimo reported tlie condition of affairs to 
us.^* The benevolent goodness of the Celestial Court extends far 
away over lx)th China and Abroad in equal measure. Unwilling that 
the poor folk of that region should one and all come to annihilation, 
We for this reason consented to receive their submission. At that 
time it is true the generalissimo did allude in his report to the fact 
that thou, King, liadst sent an envoy to Tibet to proffer a petition, 
stating that thou liadst exhorted the Ghoorkas to make their sub- 
mission. But the great results of our victory had then already been 
achieved, nor was tliere ever any need to trouble the military power 
of thy kingdom. In thy ]>resent address, 0 King, if lE^^stjated that 
this affair occurred after the last envoys had started ^ their journey 
hither, and that therefore they bad not been able k# report it to us ; 
but it is evident thou art ill acquainted with the sequence of events. 
Still, as thou, 0 King, appearest able to understand the principles of 
right, and art reverently submissive to the Celestial Court, We readily 
accord our commendation and approval, and now make thee, 0 King, 
special formal gifts of embroidered satins, &c. On thy part, 0 King, 
make further efforts in devoted loyalty, and ever merit our imperial 
favour, thus giving effect to our high desire that even the most dis- 
tant may participate in the soothing influence of our benevolence.” 

‘When Chukwei shall have received the above document, he will 

t 

“ The Atmaig of the Manehu Wars distinctly estates that ‘ in 1796, when the 
English envoy came to Peking [inaccurate, of course] with tribute, he said : “ Last 
year but one, your general led his troops into the Timi country south-west of Tibet, 
and on that occasion we aided you with gunboats. Should you hereafter desire the 
use of European troops, we offer you oui servioes.” It was only then that the 
• :Tr.mnnroT beoamc aw^ that, when the Ghoorkas submitted, it was because they were 
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at once proceed to deliver it to the ^ipan Brown belonging to the 
said country for farther transmission by him back to his country, so 
that the King in question may be still further filled with grateful 
^obligation and reverent submission, and our affectionate tenderness 
m thus made manifest. 

I ‘ The rule is that officials of the Celestial Court may not have any 
Iruck with outer barbarians. Chukwei therefore did right to give him 
orders to take back the objects presented to the former viceroy and 
the Hoppo.’ 

N.B. — In all the above papers there are words which do not 
iidmit of exact translation. For instance, the word translated ‘ bar- 
barian ' cannot possibly be accurately rendered : it is rather ‘ out- 
landish * or ‘ strange,' having in it at the same time that suspicion of 
inferiority which is wrapped up in the vague English word ‘ natives ' 
as opposed to genuine white men, or in the American expression 
‘ coloured folk.’ The use of ‘ thou ’ denotes unmistakable inferiority. 
Such words as ‘order,’ ‘submissive address,’ ‘policy,’ ‘etiquette,’ 

‘ commiseration,’ ‘ civilisation,’ ‘ devout respect,’ ‘ imperial cdhimands,’ 
and ‘ tender affection ’ are susceptible of many turns and shades in 
translation. However, the rendering is word for word and literal 
throughout, so far as the Chinese language admits of it. 

E. H. Pakker. 

** Taipmi^ a Cantonese word meaning ‘ partner ’ or ‘ he^d of a commercial house,’ 
but referring solely to Europeans. The Hoppo— a ‘ pidgin-English ’ word— is the 
Comptroller of Customs. 
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THE BAB AND BABISM ^ 


In 1845, in the city of Shiraz, the seat of learning, as the Persians 
say — of rose-gardens and of nightingales, as I wouM call it — a young 
Persian began to preach. He had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
an^ came back full of ideas of his own — mystic and enthusiastic 
ideas, which evade definition and perplex the downright Anglo-Saxon 
understanding. However, he made it quite clear that, in his opinion, 
the people in general, and the priests in particular, had departed 
widely from the cardinal doctrines of Muliaminadanism, and that the 
priests, in their lives, were far from practising what they did more or 
less erroneously preach. Now my readers will say that ttis is very 
vague ; but I will make bold to say that Bab was at first as vague as 
myself, but his mystic Iiints and unintelligible suggestions were 
taken for the significant, if not for the magnificent. Let anyone who 
has studied Eastern writings on religion deny, if he can, that to get 
anything definite out of them is as difficult as the proverbial extrac- 
tion of a needle from a bundle of hay. However, the young man 
•ailed himself the Gate of Heaven — the ‘ Bab ; ’ and j^’is said that he 
possessed a handsome appearance, engaging manners %nd an eloquent 
tongue — powerful agents at all times for the acconiplishment of any 
ends. A little later, and the Gate of Heaven represented himself as 
an emanation from the Divinity itself, and then assumed the title of 
‘ Highness,’ by which, also, Jesus, the son of Mary, or Miriam, is 
habitually known amongst Muhammadans. Next he gathered about 
him eighteen apostles, not that he might have half as many again as 
had his Highness Jesus, but because a peculiar sanctity, in his 
opinion, attached to the number nineteen. He, the prophet of Gt)d, 
the latest revelation, was the central point, round which revolved 
eighteen satellites, and, like the French Revolutionists, he would have 
renumbered and renamed everything, only with him everything 
would have had reference to the whole, or to the component parts of 
the mystic number. 

Among his disciples were several persons of courage, eloquence, 

' Thib artiGle was written before the assaBsination of the late Shah of Feraia.— 
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*aiKl resolution, parobably superior to his own. Among them was the 
wanior-priest Hussein, who at once saw that a nation which awaited 
the coining of the Maiidi — the hidden one, the twelfth Imam: — 
would he more likely to believe in the new religion if its prophet 
were represented as the Mahdi himself. He thus traded on the 
ignorance of his public, for this pretension was never asserted by Bab. 
It is impossible, however, as we have reason to know, to keep the 
Mahdi out of Muhammadan politics, and this confusion of ideas was 
almost inevitable. 

We have to thank Hussein for giving clear expression to two of 
the chief aims set before the Babees — viz. the abolition of polygamy, 
and of the doctrine of pollution. It may here be remarked that, of 
the many unfair criticisms directed against Islam, there is none it 
deserves so little as that of encouraging polygamy. When the 
prophet*restricted the number of wives to four, he made an immense 
advance in morality on the state of things existing in his time 
amongst the Arabs, where practically every woman in a man’s house- 
hold was in some respects in the position of a wife. If he could 
have gone further, there is little doubt from his teachings that he 
would have, and, as a matter of fact, his follow^ers are for the most 
jMrt husbands of one wife, notwithstanding the indulgence allowed 
by law. It may safely be affirmed that the English are in one sense, 
and in a*manner that is more demoralising and degrading than the 
authorised polygamy of Islam, at least as polygamous as the Muham- 
madans themselves. It has been reserved for a canon of the Church 
of England to stigmatise a great moral reformer as ‘ an ignorant and 
immoral Bedouin,’ and ‘ a lecherous Arab,’ to whom Mahomet bore, 
in foct, nc^reater resemblance tlian an agricultural scarecrow does 
to an impaled^ulgarian. 

At the tow^)f Kazveen, on the southern side of the Elburz, and 
•not far from the ruins of the castle of the chief of the Assassins, 
dwelt, at the time of which I write (1845), the beautiful daughter 
of a Mussulman, doctor of the law. Her name was Zareen Taj, or 
Oolddh Crown. Her virtues were equal to her beauty j she was 
eloquent and well-instructed— an ideal heroine. We have to thank 
her for the enunciation of another of the tenets of the Babees— the 
alwlition of the veil. She showed her beautiful face without any 
reserve, perhaps the more readily because it was beautiful, embraced 
the cause of Bab with heart and soul, and, so say the historians, had 
no share whatever in the murder of her fother-in-law* — ^a priest, who 
n^ urally was soandahsed beyond all measure by her behaviour, and 
8 with her other relations, to reclaim her from perdition. 

■ f times were pregnant with other great events ; and 

** ^ ^bees were beginning to feel their strength, the king 

and his l^jesty, Nasir-ed-Din ascended the throne of Persia, 
his was the onuortunit.v for the warrior Hussein, who firathered aboift 
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him the converts he had made in KhoFaBsan, and aootmpanied by 
Gnlden Crown, the Hypatia of this new religion, entrenched himaeif 
in an inaccessihle spot in Mazendaran. Here Hypatia and Hussein 
preached the Church Militant, whose kingdom should he of this world 
as well as of the next. Like the Empress Theodora, when the heart 
of her husband sank within him, and his advisers counselled dighti 
she was ever present to instil courage into the doubting, and to 
promise those who fought, and those who lost their lives in battle, a 
golden crown in heaven. Like Theodora, she would not stop to con- 
sider if it became a woman to play the man against men. She urged 
that those were times when women should abjure seclusion, tear oflF 
their veils, not wait for what the men might do, but act themselves. 
Her eloquence and beauty kindled incredible enthusiasm amongst the 
Babees in Mazendaran, a Caspian province of tlfe Persian realm, 
whose thick forests and green foliage form so striking a contrast with 
the. barren rocks and interminable deserts on the other side of the 
Elburz, beyond the talismanic peak of Demavend. The plan of the 
campaign was the conquest of Mazendaran, a march to Re, the ancient 
Khages offthe AjX)calypse, around the venerable tower of which ruined 
city a great victory was to be gained over the forces of the 8hah from 
the neighbouring caj)ital. The new prime minister sent one of the 
royal princes with a large army against the Babee chief, who, how- 
ever, defeated prince and army. The second attack, though success- 
fully repulsed, proved fatal to the brave Hussein, who died, declaring, 
with glorious mendacity, that he would reappear in forty days and 
carry his work to its completion. The prime minister continued for 
four months to besiege the mountain stronghold of the Babees, who, 
pushed to the last extremities, made flour from the groujjd bones of 
the dead, ate the l>oilecl leather of their -a-i**! dug** up and 
devoured buried carrion, and suffered all the horrorafef a protracted 
siege. At last, the few survivors capitulated, their • lives being 
guaranteed them, but all were slaiu in cold blood next day, including 
women and children. All refused to recant. •- 

Contrary to the hopes of the king and his minister, this Recess 
did not stifle the insurrection. Another of the disciples, the priest 
Mahomed, successfully defied the royal troops in Zendjan. Mortally 
wounded in one of the last engagements, he, like Hussein, exhorted 
his followers to hold out for forty days, at the expiry of which time 
he would return to lead them on to victory ■ but soon afterwards they 
were overcome by the king’s general, who opened the tomb of his 
deceased enemy and found him peacefully lying in his ^ioffin with 
his sword by his side. They dishonoured his corpse and cast it to 
the dogs. Three of his chief lieutenants were taken to Teheran and 
condemned to death by having their veins opened. They died pro- 
phesying that theu persecutor the prime minister would die the same 
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by Kashan, where nothing recalls the toigic end of a powerful 
and erewhile anceessful minister. 

And now the hour of Bab himself was come : summcmed to Tabriz 
by the prince-govemor, be was confronted with the doctors of the 
law, and, according to the side from which one hears the tale, either 
vanquished them, or was vanquished by them in debate. The prince 
^himself argued a long while with Bab, but finally proved Ids adversary 
to be in the wrong by condemning him to death without further cere- 
mony. He probably cared little who won the wordy war. He had 
conquered the Babees, and might say with Achilles in his grandest 
speech : 

Tolor tap oios affris ^A)(aiap x^XKo;(iruPap 
*Ep iroXtfi^' St t\ apuivopts tlai xai aXXoi. 

lines I would venture thus to translate : 

t 

111 coimcil what if others mouth the question and reply P 
In battle ^midst the brass-clad Greeks, what other strikes as I ? • 

With Bab was his faithful disciple the priest Mahomed, whose 
loyalty to his master was cruelly tried in his last extremity. His 
persecutors called in his wife and children to work upon his weakness, 
if perchaijce lie had any. They tempted him in vain, and, just before 
sunset, master and disciple were bound with cords, and suspended 
from th5 ramparts within a few feet of the ground in the face of a 
multitude of spectators. A company of soldiers was told off to shoot 
them as they hung, and, just before the word was given, the priest 
Mahomed was heard to say to Bab, ' Master, art thou content with 
me ? ’ Hardly had he spoken when he received his death wound, but 
Bab miraiplously escaped, and the bullets aimed at him merely cut 
the cord by wich he hung. For a moment all were stupefied, and 
Bab might ha^ yet escaped had he, in the confusion which ensued, 
mingled with the crowd, which would have shielded an enfant du 
miracle to save whom God had manifestly intervened. He took 
refuge, however* in a guard-house close by, where one of the officers 
of the firing jjarty cut him down with his sword. That there might 
be no doubt about his death, his corpse was paraded in the streets, 
and finally cast to the dogs. 

So died the Bab at the age of twenty-seven ; but his place was 
at once taken, if not filled, by Baba, a youth of sixteen years, who, 
for reasons not very clearly established, was considered by the leaders 
of tljp feith to be destined to succeed. Pursued by the emissaries of 
the primsfminister, this youth established himself at Baghdad, where, 
amongst the crowds of Persian pilg^ms to the tombs of the holy Ttmtiing 
at Sandy, Keibela, and gilded Kazimain, he continued to preach the 
doctrines of his predecessor and to show the way to the gate of 
k^ven. By some in Persia I was told that, following the example 
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he interviews all comers. I miurt confess that to mj annoyanoe andP 
disappointment I could learn nothing of himself in Baghdad. Smne 
said the Sultan kept him in prison to please the Shah, but I could 
discover the existence of no well-known captive, save Suleiman 
Pasha, who since the Russian war in the city of peace drags out a dis- 
honoured old age. 1 learnt even less in the Pashalik than in Persia. 

All the above events passed in the decade between 1842 and 
1852 ,* and one day in the latter year, when the Shah was out riding, 
three men approached him with a petition, and when his Majesty 
drew rein, his attendants being a little before and behind him, one 
of the supplicants seized his bridle and fired upon him, as also did 
the two others, whose hands were disengaged. The king showed 
great coolness and courage, the escort galloped up, the men were 
seized, the Shah was taken home, where his wound proved insignifi- 
cant. The assassins avowed themselves to be Babees, denied that 
they had accomplices, and gloried in their act. 

When the first alann had subsided the police set to work to 
arrest all persons in the capital suspected of being Babees. Among 
them was .Zareen Taj, or Golden Crown, who had left the camp in 
Mazendaran before its fall. The assas.sins meanwhile continued to 
protest that they merely obeyed the orders of their chief away in 
Turkish Arabia, and declaied that the king deserved death for having 
slain their prophet Bab. No tortures could extract .■inGl.iiiLr else 
from them. 

The king and his minister, perjdexed in what way to deal with 
their captives, offered life and liberty to all who would deny Bab, 
and began by making the offer to Zareen Taj, who refused un- 
hesitatingly to purchase life by recantation ; whereupop. she was 
strangled -and burnt in the citadel, and her ashes scattered to the 
winds. Her dreadful fate, contrary to expeotationj^had no effect 
whatever on her fellow-captives, who were distributed among different 
officials for punishment, to accentuate the public indignation which 
had been excited by the attempt to murder the king. 

Most travellers in Persia have seen by the roadside the little 
pillars in which robbers have been built up and left to starve, and 
must have heard fairly credible accounts of crucifixions and other 
cruel [punishments. Nowadays these things do not happen ; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that extraordinary barbarities attended 
the execution of the Babees in Teheran. 

1 have been myself told by a nomad chief, who had been an eye- 
witness, with whom 1 camped in Pars, that some were ^ehod like 
horses, some cut to pieces with knives and whips, and some made to 
carry torches in apertures made for the purpose in their bodies. My 
informant may have exaggerated, but it is certain that extreme 
cruelty was the rule. Nothing that is related is beyond belief. To 
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ire sliced to. death (ling-ehih), while the purest and highest morality 
is the ideal set before the individual Chinaman and the Imperial 
Government alike. 

No tortures that ingenuity could devise sufficed to shake the 
constancy of these martyred men, women, and children, who died re- 
peating the fomiliar Arabic text : ‘ Verily we are God's, and to Him 
we return.’ In the provinces, as well as in the capital, all suspects 
were hunted down. A relative of my friend the nomad chief was 
particularly active in this service, and conceived the idea of handing 
over so many captives to tradesmen of different guilds, whose pro- 
fessional instincts might devise some distinctive and characteristic 
torture. 

These terrible reprisals, which probably far exceeded those ordered 
by the Government, produced, outwardly at any rate, the desired 
effect. -No man dared name Bab or Babee without a curse as deep 
as that deserved by Omar. The very subject became a dangejjous 
one to speak of, and it still continues to be so. An official at Teheran, 
who was I knew conversant with the whole subject, denied all know- 
ledge. Officials all declared not one of the sons of buigit fathers 
remained. Princes, who are plentiful in Persia, considered a refer- 
ence to the matter in bad tastd and would change the subject. 

Traders, sitting l"u*-!»-l amidst their grain and wares, would 

suggest 4;hat if you wanted to buy nothing you had better mo\^e on. 
The result is that even those Europeans who have been long resident 
in the country really know extremely little about the tenets of the 
Babees, or their present position, numbers, and pro.spects. The 
writing.s of Bab and Baha are hard to get, and when got still harder 
to read witli understanding. 

In the co^se of this brief narrative I have already said that Bab 
abjnred polygmy, and removed from woman’s face the ^eil. These 
were no light imovations. The whole weight of tradition and of the 
law was bound to uphold jiolygainy to the extent sanctioned by 
Mahomet, and eyery father and every husband in the country looked 
on tb0 veil as one of tlie safeguards of women’s honour. This appears 
strange only to those who do not know their Eastern sisters, with their 
burning love and their simple sins. 

The cold iii clime at^i cold in blood. 


But the Eastern father must keep his daughter from the sight of 
man till she is safely married, and her husband thinks the same pre- 
cautibn ag^necessary in the case of his wife. Both are as jealous of the 
honour of their women as an English gentleman, and perhaps they 
know best how to maintain it among their own people. They are 
aghast at customs which prescribe that women’s legs shall be carefully 
covered, while their faces, by which they are recognised and known, 

mav be exnnspd tn t.Vm crAKn nf nnv TuaauAi<-Vk«r ‘ M 
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To argue the question is hopeless, and it may be at oncm 

tjitat up bolder or more radical reform could be proposed, or one more 
likely to entail hatred and contempt upon its proposer. The women 
themselves are at lesu^tas bitterly opposed to such reforms as the men. 
Nor indeed do they suffer such restraint as is generally supposed to 
result from the custom. It does not occur to a well-conducted Persian 
woman that anyone but her husband should see her face ; and should 
she stray from the straight path, what costume so favourable for 
assignation and intrigue as the loose trouser, long blue baggy robe 
and veil, clothed in which she can pass her husband or anyone else 
in the street without fear of discovery, walk to the bath with a female 
attendant, or gossip with her friends all day, making known her 
identity only when she desires to do so ? 

The commission which Bab asserted he had received to expound 
the nature of the (.rodhead included no power of lucid composition, 
but thus much is clear : that God is held to he one, unchangeable, and 
that the last revelation was more complete than those of previous 
prophets which it superseded. The prophets themselves were emana- 
tions froiq the Deity : 

partem divinie ment is (4. Laiistus 

^Btherios. 

The revelation of Bab was not one of the individual, but wjas made 
to the mystic ninete^jn, of whom one at a time w'as necessarily the 
guiding spirit and spiritual chief, but whose acts and deed were those 
of a corporate body. 

Though more complete than that of former |.>rophets, the revela- 
tion of Bab was not itself complete, and his bible comprises but 
eleven chapters of an inevitable total of nineteen. The revela- 
tion after Bab was, however, like that of ( Christ at His^cond coming, 
like that of the Imam Mahdi when he reveals liimsej^ to be the last. 
An intermediate day of judgment was provided for the termination* 
of the jienultimate prophetic period, but the dead were all to reapjiear 
at the last day, the good to be reunited with (iod and the wicked to ' 
be annihilated. 

So much for the outlines of the doctrines of Bab. A few details 
must be supplied. Society and government were to be constituted 
on a basis something like that existing in Persia, and included a 
king, a sacred college, pontiffs, priests, and all the paraphernalia of 
patriarchal government. 

Unlike Mahomet, Bab preferred silken hangings and decorition.s 
for the house of prayer, and music and singing, and all* the pomp 
and circumstance of priestly celebration. He was a great believer 
in talismans and the virtues of particular stones. This fits in well 
with the temper of the modem Persians, who to this day will tell 
^u solemnly that the great volcano Demavend is talismanic, who 
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implicitly in the virtues of a turquoise ring inscribed with 
the nsmie of Allah. Unbelievers might legally be deprived of all 
their possessions, which, however, should be returned to them on 
their professing the true faith. They were on no account to be 
put to death. Business and other relations with infidels were not 
forbidden, and, as a matter of fact, the Babees entertain very friendly 
relations with Jews, fire-worshippers, and Christians, while in their 
hearts they hate the Mussulman, much as among Mussulmans the 
Shiahs hate the Sunis, from whom, however, they differ on a merely 
dynastic and historical question. 

The Babees only pray on formal occasions like the Christians. 
A Babee will not roll out his prayer-carpet and bow his head in 
prayer on the deck of a steamer, in the public street and on the sands 
of a desert, as ^11 the devout Mussulman. Nor does the Babee 
admit the doctrine of legal impurity. Indeed amongst them, 
ablutions have no religious significance whatever. This doctrine of 
impurity is said to be a great impediment to free intercourse amoUgst 
Asiatics. As understood by the Brahmins and high-caste Hindus it 
may be ; but as amongst Maliomedans, it merely prescribes ablution 
before prayer and on certain other occasions. I do not see how this 
i;an jirove the obstruction it is represented to be. However, it is 
one of the many refinements of the law which Bab hoped to sweep 
away. In regard to »liii.'-«i\iii”-. his doctrines are much those of 
the Mussulmans. Torture and death are entirely excluded from 
his penal code. He punisliexi every offence by tines calculated, of 
course, in iiineteens. He held that the rich were only depositories 
of the bounty of God, and were bound to provide liberally for their 
less fortunate brethren ; at the same time he altogether forbade 
mendicand^, which is recognised and encouraged in Islam. Those 
who have bee\ tormented by sturdy beggars demanding money as 
a right, and sa||ported by public opinion, will understand what a 
blessed innovation this was. He exhibited the same favour towards 
trade as is displayed in the present day everywhere in the East, 
• where^ there is ho suspicion of social inferiority attached to its 
pursuit, whether in its retail or wholesale aspect. The practical 
Asiatic mind cannot fathom European ideas on this subject. Every- 
where the merchant is held in high esteem and no calling is superior 
to his. Bab was as sound on this point as are the most despotic 
Eastem governors, who generally grasp the fact that the oppression 
of merchants means the ruin of a province. I have dwelt for a 
moment on the practical nature of the Eastem mind. One may 
emphasise Ihis, remembering how generally romance is looked upon 
as the attribute of the East, and how the Asian mystery has become 
proverbial. It is difficult to imagine whence this belief sprung. 
I think the Arabian Nights may have had something to say to it ; 
but surely the ThonsanA and One Nights are full of imagination^ 
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but Qot of romance. Everything is practical, nothiiig more so thaiit:« 
lUve-^tnaking, most romantic of occupations. When the king’s son 
becomes enamoured of the moon-faced beauty, he goes to bed and 
refuses food until she marries turn. He becomes so ill and woe- 
begone that all his female relations make a point of bringing his 
wishes to accomplishment. This is very practical, and quite unlike 
the knights and troubadours of the West, who went to the crusades 
trusting to the constancy of their mistresses, and found them on 
their return married, and the mothers of large families. In the 
East men do not greatly strive to arrive at ‘ self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control,* nor will they eat their hearts away from 
hopeless love. They make known their passions and endeavour to 
gratify them, be the object who she may and the consequences to 
her what they may. Of imagination there is eni^gh and to spare 
in the East, but for romance one must go to the Celts, the, Saxons, 

and the Scandinavians : 

• 

To the bountiful infinite West, to the happy memorial places 

Full of stately repose, and the lordly delight of the dead, 

Where the fortunate Islands are lit with the light of ineffable face:^, 

And ttfe sound of a sea without wind is about them, and sunset is red. 

Sunset is still redder in the East, but let that pass. There is sense 
ill the lines. 

To return to our subject. The new prophet’s mild aiyi gentle 
disposition prescribed politeness as a counsel of neces.sity, but exhi- 
bited something of the narrowness of mind whicli induced the Caliph 
Omar to destroy the library of Alexandria, for he held that such hooks 
as disagreed with the Word of Crod were pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed. He ‘commended mirth,* however, and precious stones 
were not forbidden to the Babeea, who were positively eneCufaged on 
festival days to clothe themselves in purple and fiiy linen, and to 
‘ rejoice in their youth and walk in the ways of their heart,* remein-, 
hering only ‘that for all these things God would bring them to 
judgment.’ In regard to marriage Bab departed in many respects 
from the precepts of Islam. He allowed a second wife, I 41 tliis * 
respect he seems to me to fall short of Mahoinet, who in a time of 
unbridled licentiousness allowed but four for the frailty of human 
nature, and because it was the only means of legalising in Bedouin 
life an inevitable Hwismt,. No excuse can lie found for Bab, unless he 
would urge ‘ the exigencies of modern society,* any more than for the 
Mormons, whose hideous polygamy the United States Government 
has happily suppressed with a strong hand. If it is necessary to 
quote others in support of my assertion that pr#l \ -jMsr.y is the exception 
among the Musulmans, I will quote M. de Gobineau, who says, ‘ mi 
riediU les gene qvd ont plusieurs femynes comMiUmit Vexceptimi 
m«me peunm les mumilTnana. La 7naj4yn,tS 8e cmdmte (Tun unique 
^nariage. The Sheikh-ul-Islam at Constantinople, and Dr. Leitner 
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te£^i&ed to the same effect, but there is in fact a doud of wit- 
nesses. In another respect also Bab improved greatly upon Musulman 
law in regard to women. Besides the abolition of the veil already 
spoken of, he abolished the existing law of divorce. The facility with 
which women are divorced is perhaps the greatest blot in the religion 
of Mahomet. It will suffice here to say that Bab removed the legal 
obstacles which exist to prompt reconciliation between husband and 
wife, when the simple formula of divorce has been hastily and incon- 
siderately pronounced. For their weakness, Bab prescribed for women 
short and easy prayers, and he discouraged pilgrimages, saying that 
wives and mothers were better at home. Other innovations, which, 
so far as my inquiries went, are at all times honoured in the breach, 
were his decrees that beards should be shaven, circumcision abandoned^ 
and pipes put ou^. He was no timeserver and attacke^ome of the 
most cherished institutions of the country, amongst which I would 
certainly include pipes, beards, and circuuurision. To the sharers in 
the property of a deceased believer, Bab added the family tutor — a 
benevolent addition. 

To come to any conclusions as to the extent to which Babees now 
exist in Persia is most difficult. At Kazneen a Georgian who had 
been many years in the country, and was at that time in the service 
of a high 'official there, told me that he thought that amongst the 
rich andieducated perhaps one-third were followers of Bab. This is 
probably an over-estimate, but that among the classes named there 
is a lai’ge proportion which is dissatisfied with the Islam of the priests 
is well known. Among the nomads of the Hills, the Turk! tribes 
and others, there are no Babees, and these tribes form a large pro- 
portion of the population of Persia. One ‘ old White Beaid ’ — to use 
the phrase^f the country — with whom I breakfasted one day, assured 
me that such fwhing as a Babee had never been seen amongst the 
wandering tribe^ He added, however, that he had seven daughters who 
ate and slept, and that he did not trouble himself much about religion, 
beyond saying hjs prayers regularly and observing all due conven- 
tionsjities. Near Kermanshah one day I met a Seyyad, or a descend- 
ant of the Prophet, who was collecting fleeces — suggestive tribute 
from the faithful — and he said that there w^as not a Babee left in all 
Persia. They had been a polyandrous and immoral set of unbelievers, 
but their fathers were all burnt, that is to say, consumed in hell, 
and there w^as an end of them. In Hamadan-<-one of the largest 
towns in Persia — I have reason to believe, from inquiries made on 
the 8]pot, that there are very large numbers who in secret hold to 
the feith of the young and martyred prophet. At Abadeh there 
certainly are many such, though gruesome pits full of Babees^ skulls 
exist within the walls of the town. 

In Khorassan and the western provinces of Persia I have not 
travelled, but my inquiries went to show that in the holy city or* 
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Masbad, around the shrine of the Imam Reza itself, Babees abound. 
It will be obvious from what I have said that I can give no reliable 
numerical estimate ; but this need not be considered a serious omis- 
sion, as no one knows whether the population of Persia at this day 
is five or, as I tliink, nearer eight millions. It will suffice to say that 
Babees abound, and chiefly among the richer and more educated 
classes. 

J. 1). Rees. 



WALTER VON DER VOGEL WE/BE 
THE MINNESINGER 


Though doubtless unfamiliar to English ears, the name of the greatest 
of the Minnesingers, Walter von der Vogelweide, should yet not^be 
altogether unknown. Longfellow has retold the charming legend of 
the poet leaving money for the birds, his masters in song, to be fed 
daily at his tomb for ever ; and lovers of Wagner will remember that 
among the singers who take part in the |X)etic contest at the Wart- 
burg, in the second act of TanniUiuaery Walter von der Vogelweide 
plays a prominent part. But, indeed, no excuse should be needed 
for the endeavour to interest English readers in a name which, after 
an oblivion of centuries, has once more become almost a household 
word in Ge^rmany, and in the works of a man who has exercised no 
small influence on the development of modem G erman poetry. This 
revived interest in V^alter von der Vogelweide and his works was due, 
not only to the fact that the awakened national consciousness of the 
German been glad to gather up the threads of connection 

with its brightel»j>ast, but also to the new enthusiasm aroused by 
the great events of 1870, which produced once again a taste for that 
patriotic poetry of which Walter was so admirable a master. For, of 
the two greatest names of modem German literature, Goethe had 
/rom first been accused of a lack of national sentiment, while 
Heine’s French sympathies have placed him, so to speak, under the 
ban of the new empire. Walter’s stirring rhymes then, often singu- 
larly applicable to the conditions of modem German politics, have 
served in a measure, whether read in the original Middle High German 
or in Simrock’s excellent translation, to fill a void, and to inspire, 
in the nineteenth as in the thirteenth century, a certain number 
of imitators. • 

It is not, however, as a patriot or a politician that Walter von der 
Vogelweide would specially appeal to us, but as a character of rare 
charm and many-sidedness, and a genius which not only reflects and 
illustrates the movements of an age of deep historical interest, but is 
bIso able to express, in a singular degree for so early a period, those 
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hoaian emotions and feelings which are neither mediaeval nor^ 
modern, German nor English, but transcend the limitations of time 
or locality. 

Bern about the year 1170, of poor but not ignoble parentage, 
Walter von der Vogelweide lived his long and eventful life in an age 
of great men and great ideas. It was the period of Innocent the 
Third, in whose person the power and pretensions of the papacy 
reached their zenith ; of Frederick Barbarossa, whose dream was the 
restoration of the empire of Charlemagne and of the Homan Caesars ; 
of Henry the Sixth and Frederick the Second, under whom the 
dream was, once and again, all but realised. And in the great world- 
tragedy of which these were the central figures Walter von der 
Vogelweide played a distinguished part, exercising, by reason of his 
clear and patriotic insight into the great issues of the age, as well as 
by his brilliant poetic genius, no small influence upon the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

Of Walter’s birthplace and parentage notliing certain is known. 
His father appears to have belonged to that numerous class of petty 
nobles (Niernstadel) who swelled the train of the great feudal lords ; 
and it is only with some appearance of probability that the obscure 
hamlet, or rather homestead, from which he derived his name, has 
in recent times been identified, in a remote valley in the I'yiol, with 
a spot in the forest whence all traces of human occupation have 
long since vanished. Forced, as it would seem, by the poverty of his 
parents, Walter had early to leave his home in search of fame and 
fortune ; and, with the consciousness of his peculiar powers already 
awake within him, time and opportunity alike pointed the path he 
should take. For it was now the ‘ Springtime of the poe^ of Love/ 
and to be a singer or the iKitron of singers was pm.of every 
gentleman, since, in 1184, Frederick the I’irst lia^:Mlled together 
the great gathering at Mayen ce, to witness the knigliting of liis two 
sons. Tliere, not from Germany only, but froiti France, Italy, and 
the liOW Countries, minstrels had assembled to colejnate tlie occasion 
in song ; there the future Emperor had liiinself condescended to 
enter the lists witli the poets, and so brought into fasliion that 
chivalrous poetry which the French liad learned from the Trouba- 
dours of Provence, and had taught the Germans. 

Of all the princes who posed as the patrons of art by far the most 
splendid and liberal was the Duke Leopold the Sixtli of Austria, 
under whose auspices the Court of Vienna had become a brilliant 
centre of refinement and culture. Thither accordinglv.as vSt once 
the nearest and most promising field in w hich to push his fortunes, 
Walter turned his steps ; and there, his genius finding speedy recog- 
nition, he remained, profiting by the example, if not the actual tuition, 
of the poet Reinmar, until some eight years later, when his fame had 
^ Secome already established, the death of Duke Leopold’s son and 
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successor, Frederick the First (a.d. 1198), broke up the circle of artists 
And poets who had lived upon his patronage. 

To this period, when the poet was still young and full of hope, 
eurrounded by the congenial atmosphere of an art and pleasure-loving 
<]!ourt, and free as yet from those cares and embarrassments which 
afterwards oppressed him, belong the best of those love lyrics whose 
<3harm and spontaneity earned for him the title of the greatest of 
Minnesingers. And in after years, when age, poverty, and the 
miseries of the times had all but broken his spirit, he looked back to 
his early days at Vienna as to a golden age, of which the outward 
joyousness was but the natural expression of inner excellence. 

The earlier poems of Walter Aon der Vogelweide are almost 
■exclusively devoted to the service of woman and the theme of love ; 
and thc*ir cliaracter will be best illustrated by quoting a few examples, 
though no translation, as will he readily understood, can quite repro- 
duce the si>irit and form of the original. The following i^oem dis- 
plays, perhaps as well as any, the charming spirit and imagination of 
i;he poet ; - 

A DliEAM OF LON E 

I^aclv, accept this •wrcrtth 
' (Tims spnke I In a maiden debonair), 

Ami thy sweet face beneath 

The lovely lowers will make the dance more fair. 

11 j)n'eious .stones were mine, 

'J’hey should adorn thy head ; 
is not idly said — 

All that 1 ha\<‘, and all I am, is thine. 

% So liiir and .sw('et art thou, 

^y fjayest chaplet j;ladly 1 bestow 
T<'\lace upon thy lirow. 

liK-li store of flowers white and red I know, 

In fields afar. In the May werilher, 

Now thal the buds uTe. spring-ing'. 

And the wild bird.s ."ingiiijr, 

Let us go forth to jratlier them together. 

Sbe took jny oflerinp. 

Like a young child tv) whom a gift is mode; 

Tier fair checks celouriiig 

l/ilic a red rose beside ii lily laid ; 

Tet though, as if asbained, her eyeliils loll, 

She made a courtesy ; 

• That was hei* gift to me — 

If she gave more, be sure I will not tell. 

To me it seemed that never 

Could any joy the joy of that surposs ; 

From the branche.s ever 
Eloseoms fell thick beside ue on the grass. 
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Lo, and I laughed for yeiy gladness’ sake. 

Such, in my dream, of pleasure 
Store had I beyond measure — 

Then the day dawned, and I must needs awake. 

From her then, in this wise, 

It comes that, when 1 see a maid this year, 

I gaze into her eyes.l 

Can this be she P Could 1 but ^nd her here 
Among the dancers, all my care were dead ! 

Lady, be so good 

And lift me up your hood — 

Could 1 but see my chaplet on her head 1 

To tLe same class belong the two following short poems, both, as 
in the case of that last quoted, intended to be sung : — 

, THE POWER OF LOVE 

WTiat gaTe thee thy strange empire, Love, 

That thou art so exceeding strong ? 

V Roth young and old thy puissance prove, 

And no one may resist thee long. 

Praise God then, since I must be bound 
“With thy firm bonds, that I betimes have found 
ViTiere service best may offered bo. 

That will I ne’er renounce. Bo gracious, Queen ! 

Let me henceforward give my life to tlioe. 

LOVE’S PREROGATIVE 

Blame me not if, when I meet you, 

Lady, I .so coldly greet you. 

Love with Jove may angry be, 

So it be but lovingly. 

Softly chide, and quick forgive ; 

Sorrow, and grow glad again : 

That is lx)Te’s prerogative. 

But of all Walter’s poems that which is most justly celebiated, 
both for its lyrical charm and the wonderful delicacy with which a 
dangerous theme is handled, is the following : — 

THE TRYST 

Under the tree 
Beside the meadow. 

Where we two trysted ycetero'en, 

There may ye see, 

Hid in the shadow. 

Scattered flowers and fresh green, 

By the forest in a vale. 

Tandanday ! 

^ Sweetly sang the nightingale. 
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I come to wliAEe 
My love should meet me, 

And found him -waiting there for me. 

And oh, when there 
He drst did greet me ! 

That will a joy for ever be ! 

Did he kies me ? indeed 1 

Tandaraday! 

Look, my lips arc rosy red ! 

And there meanwhile 

He'd fashioned fair 

A couch of leaves and blossoms gay : 

The folk will smile 
To see it there, 

If any chance to pass that way. 

^y the roses they may guess, 

Tandaraday I 

Whereabouts my head did pre.ss. 

That he lay beside me, 

Should it ever 

Be known, for shame of it I’d die ! 

What did there betide me. 

Never, never 

Shall any know save he and I, 

-Vnd a little bird as well — 

Tandaraday ! 

That, J know, will never tell. 

The joyous spirit which pervades these earlier poems becomes 
in time clouded, as the shadow of evil days falls over the poet’s 
spirit: — ^ 

* 'fi' hat use in tender rhyming ? what in singing ? 

IWhat use in wealth ? in woman's loveliness P 
Sinbe all delight the world aside is dinging, 

And wrong is wrought, and suffered sans redress ; 

Since honour, kindness, faith, end self-respect 
' Are fallen in neglect, 

Hearts, joyous once, are turned to heaviness. 

And in the ofl-repeated complaints of the corruption and deca- 
dence of the times, which are so characteristic of his later poems, 
Walter, though undoubtedly embittered by a sense of personal wrong, 
was no mere laudcUor Umporia acti; for, in .the turmoil of the 
great civil and religious storm which had meanwhile broken over 
G^niSmy, cnahners and morals had alike suffered, and, not least, 
that artistic refinement of social intercourse, and especially of the 
relation of the sexes, which it had been the peculiar mission of the 
chivalrous poets to cultivate. 

This chivalraus ideal of the claims and obligations of womanhood, 
though, with the poetic forms m which it was clothed, it had 
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(Urinated in Provence, had followed in Q-ermany a -peculiar develop-^' 

In Provence it had always remained a sentiment rather pagan 
than Christian, and had served more as an excuse for a lax morality 
than as an instrument for the purificatiQn of social intercourse. 
Transferred to G^ermany, it had been touched by the more serious 
spirit of the North; had, through devotion to the blessed Virgin, 
become influenced by religious sentiment, and perhaps also had 
been affected by that old Teutonic reverence for women which 
to the Koman Tacitus had seemed worthy of remark. Not that 
it always maintained a uniform exaltation of tone in the hands of 
poets varying greatly in character and genius. Walter is often led to 
denounce, even in his earlier poems, and before the later decadence 
of manners had set in, a tendency of certain singert* to degrade their 
art to the service of licentiousness; and even such masters as 
Wqlfram von Eschenbach, and Walter himself, though insisting on 
the vital difference between true and false love, yet did not in every 
case exclude illicit relations from the former category. Yet, on the 
whole, the picture of the ideal woman, painted by the best and most 
influential of the Minnesingers, is that of a refined lady, modest, 
resen’'ed, and courteous. Better than all the glories that May brings 
in its train, sings Walter von der Vogelweide, is it 

When a nohle maiden, fair and pure, 

Witli rnlnient rich, and Ireeses deftly braided, 

Mingles, for pleasure’tj sake, in company 

High-bred, with eyes that, laughingly demure, 

Glance round at times, and make all elee set*m hided, 

As, when the sun shines, all the stars must die. 

i 

Again, he says — 

We men maintain that Constancy 
Is a good woman’s highest pride; 

If she have wit and modesty, 

'Tig rose and lily side by side. 

And if charm, courtesy, and virtue were looked for in woman, a 
corresponding excellence of character was expected of those who 
sought to win her love ; since, as Walter says — 

W’^hoso the love of a good woman hi'erls 
Will be ashamed of evil deeds. 

That in this cult of womanhood, and in the poetry that gave it 
expression, there was much that was artificial and conventional is 
true enough. Walter, too, is not free from this imputation, which 
was indeed brought against him by contemporary critics, and which 
he is at pains to refute : 

^ Many there are who say it is not truly from the heart I sing, 

c 
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a little^ both in form and matter, be boxit>wed from older 
masters, more particularly from Heinmar and Heinrich von 
Veldegge ; and if we seek for genuine depth of feeling we must not 
look for it in bis earlier lyrics^ charming as they are in conception 
and perfect in form, but in those poems of his later years in which 
he raises his voice for what he believes to be the cause of righteous- 
ness, or laments the decadence of the times. A certain artificiality 
is, indeed, the fault that is most obvious in the work of all the 
Minnesingers. Till the influence of the French tradition made 
itself felt, German poetry had erred in the other direction, contenting 
itself in earlier times with a rude rhythm helped out by alliteration, 
and, later on, by rough attempts at rhyme. Heinrich von Veldegge 
had been the first to introduce stricter rules ; and, the fashion once 
set, the artistic eanons, which should have been the instruments, 
soon became the fetters of expression, strictness of form becoming, as 
it were, anew plaything, which absorbed the attention of the poet^ of 
the time, to the exclusion of qualities perhaps more essential. It is 
one of the most striking featimes of Walter von der Vogelweide’s genius 
that, under the weight of these formal fetters, he moves in general 
so easily ; and that, with so much that is purely conventional, we 
have also so much that reveals the striking individuality of the man, 
and throws such a clear light on the manners and habits of thought 
of the age in which he lived. 

It is probable that, but for the tremendous social and religious 
cataclysm that convulsed the world at the close of the twelfth 
century, Walter von der Vogelweide would, like most of his compeers, 
never have left the traditional paths of chivalrous poetry. But the 
year 1 1 98,^hich saw the death of the first and most munificent of 
his patrons, muked a memorable epoch also in the affairs of Germany 
and of the worl\ and, for a time, drew the young poet from lighter 
themes into the neld of political and religious strife. 

In September, a.d. 1197, the Emperor Henry the Sixth, after 
, raising the empire to an unprecedented height of glory, and esta- 
blishii^ his authority up to the very gates of Rome, had been suddenly 
cut off, in the mid-career of his success, and at the early age of 
thirty-two. A few months later, in January 1198, his antagonist, 
Pope Celestine the Third, also died, and the vacancy of the Holy See 
was speedily filled up by the ©lection of the Cardinal Lothair, who 
took the memorable name of Innocent the Third. 

Never had the essential weakness of the Germanic empire and the 
inherent strength of the papacy been contrasted in more vivid relief. 
The death of the emperor and the uncertainty of the succession un- 
did in a moment the work of years ; and, while the empire, deprived 
of its head, lay distracted and helpless, the new Pope could take up 
at once the thread of policy where his predecessor had dropped it, and, 
under the most favourable circumstances, apply his iron will antf 
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The death of the emperor was the signal for the emaiictpatio& 
of all those anarchic and disruptive forces which his genius had 
kept under control; and the succession, which, had he lived a few 
years longer, would have devolved, in all likelihood, easiij" and 
naturallj’ upon his son, after^fards the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, became the occasion of a long and ruinous civil war. 
Frederick was at this time a child of but three years of age ; and 
though his father had caused him to be formally recognised as his 
successor, and though his Tincle, Philip of Suabia, at iirst proclaimed 
himself the protector of his nephew’s interests, the prospect of a long 
minority was, under the circumstances of the empire, not to be re- 
garded without serious misgivings ; and Philip was^soon forced, in the 
interests of the empire, as well as of the House of Hohenstauffen, to 
pxd; forward his own claims to the crown. For meanwhile Otho of 
Brunswick, the chief of the House of Guelph, and the hereditary foe 
of the Hohenstauffen Caesars, thinking the crisis a favourable oppor- 
tunity for ousting the enemies of his race, had won a great following 
among the turbulent nobles of Germany, had, by a concession of all 
the points at issue with the Church, purchased the support of the 
Holy See, and finally (in that age a matter of no small importance), 
having gained possession of the regalia, had been solemnljf anointed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle as King of the Homans. Into the weary struggle 
that followed it is unnecessary to enter. For years Germany 
was devastated by all the horrors of civil war, and for years neither 
party achieved a decisive advantage ; and when at last Otho’s power 
had been completely broken, and he had been forced to ^knowledge 
Philip as emperor, the sword of an assassin did for him, in the pursuit 
of private revenge, what years of open warfare ha^ been unable to 
accomplish, and with the death of Philip he found himself undisputed 
master of the empire (a.d. 1208). 

In this struggle the genius and the young and ardent patriotism, 
of Walter von der Vogelweide were from the first enlist^ bn the 
side of Philip of Suabia ; for the triumph of the Hohenstauffen meant 
the curbing of those disruptive forces which were destined in time to 
split up the empire into numberless petty princedoms, and the esta- 
blishment of a united and powerful German State. 

To this earlier period of the civil war, when the rival factions 
were as yet evenly matched, belong the oldest of Walter’s political 
rhymes. < 

In the first he pictures the wretched condition to which the 
country had been reduced by the civil dissensions ; in a second, after 
illustrating from the analogy of nature the necessity for a strong 
government, he c^s upon the Germans to set the crown on Philip’s 
liead and curb the ruinous ambitions of the petty princes 



And saw Uie fislies swimmLag, 

And mocked what in the world did paas : 

Forest and fieldy rash^ leaf, and grass ; 

All things that fly and creep, 

And beasts that run and leap ; 

And saw that of all forms of life 
Not one there is lives free from strife ; 

Wild beiuts and creeping things 
Have all their quarrellings ; 

The birds, too, fight right angnly, 

Yet in one thing they all agree : 

That none would live content 
Had they no government. 

They choose them kings to make awards, 

And some are vassals, some are lords. 

Then, wref ched Germany 1 
How ill it fares with thee I 

Since ev'ry insect has its king, ^ 

While all.thiae honour’s perishing. 

Turn e’er it he too late I 
The princes grow too great ; 

These threadbare kinglets press thee sore ; * 

Grown Philip with the Raiser’s crown, and bid them vex thy 
peace no morel 

In a third poem, composed in the same form, but probably written 
somewhat later, in a.d. 1201, when Innocent bad pronounced sentence 
of excommunication on Philip of Suabia, Walter attacks the clergy 
and the See of Rome with bitter violence, ascribing to their unchristian 
ambition the evils by which, in Grermany, Church and State, ' soul 
and body,' had been desolated. 

For the vew arguments which would have commended the cause 
of the Hohenmuffen to a far-sighted German patriotism had led 
Innocent, almos^nstinctively, to espouse the side of Otho ; and the 
casting of the whole weight of the papal influence into the scale on 
.behalf of the weaker and less desirable candidate was but the con- 
tinuation of the traditional policy of the Lateian, which had been 
accustomed to look for the strength of the papacy in the weakness of 
the empire, and to fear, from a strongly established rule beyond the 
Alps, a renewal of those imperial daims and ambitions in Italy which, 
under Henry the Sixth, had confined the temporal sway of the popes 
within the walls of the city. 

With the death of Philip and the election and coronation of Otho 
the pdlicy c£ Innocent would seem to have been crowned with success. 
But the jealous suspicion of the papacy was directed, not agamst a 
fiunily or an individual, but against an idea ; and the very triumph 
of the Guelph revived once more the old causes of quaird in the 
iireccmcilable claims of the spiritual and temporal powera, and in 
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due coarse brought down upon Otho the same thunderbolt that ha&' * 
once been launched against his rival. 

The success of the apparentlj hopeless attempt of the joung 
Frederick the Second to recover , from Otho, with the help of the 
Holy See, the throne of his ancestors, though doubtless accelerated 
by the emperor’s unpopular rule, his incapacity, and his unbridled 
temper, and consummated by Otho’s overthrow, at the hands of 
Philip Augustus, on the field of Bouvines (a.d. 1212), was none the 
less a singular proof of the enormous influence which the papal 
censures then exercised over men's consciences, and makes all the 
more remarkable the independence of mind of those who, like Walter 
von derVogelweide, without losing their reverence for religion or the 
Catholic faith, ventured, in no mild terms, to criticise the action of 
the head of Christendom. „ 

For all through the great contest, which was not to end till long 
after he had passed away, Walter had been consistently on the side 
of the empire. He had supported Philip until his untimely fate had 
left Otho the only possible candidate for the crown ; he then gave 
liis adherence to Otho, and opposed Frederick the Second, the Priests’ 
(Efaffm-Konig), as he was called, until the violence and 
incapacity of the former made his rejection not only inevitable, but 
desii^ble in the interests of the empire ; and lastly, when Frederick 
m his turn had fallen under the displeasure of the Holy See, it was 
on his behalf that some of the bittei-est and most scathing of his 
attacks on the Pope were composed. Of these anti-papal rhymes the 
following is one of the most characteristic examples ; — 

Aha ! how christianly the Tope of us makes mc^ck 

When what he here hath wrought he tells his foreign flock. ^ 

What he proclaims should nerer even have been thought, 

He says : « Beneath one crown two Germans have I l)rou#fit, 

That they the realm may bum, and wreck, and waste ; ^ 

Their wealth the W'hile into my chests I cost. 

Tve cudgelled them with my good stick; their wealth will all be mine’ 

I heir German silver flows into my Homan shrine. 

Now feast, ye priests, on fowls, and drink your wine ; 

And let the witless German laymen— fast.’ 

Yet, in spite of all this vigorous denunciation of papal ambition, and 
the b 7 which it was furthered, Walter remains to the last a 

pious Christian and a devout Catholic ; and though the number of 
Jus ^gions songs which have survived is small, those that remain 
b^the a spirit of deep and sincere piety; nor is them in any of 
them a trace of a premature Protestantism, or of the influence of any 
of those heresies which had, at that period, gained so wide a hold on 
the south of Europe. 
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MOKNING PRAYER 

Grant me witii joy to rise to-day, 

Lord God, and go upon my way 
Beneath Thy care, what path soe’er I take, 

]jord Christ, vouchsafe in me to prove 
The mighty power of Thy love, 

And guard me well, for Thy sweet Mother's sake. 
As angels watched the Mother Maid 
And Thee within the manger laid, 

Young Child and ancient Deity, 

Humble, with ox and ass on either hand, 

Though holy Joseph also kept 
His happy watch the while ye slept, 

And guarded you right faithfully. 

So gUhrd Thou me, that Thy divine command 
May not be unfulfilled in me. 


It was in the Crusades, however, that mediaeval piety found its most 
natural outlet ; and though at the end of the twelfth century the 
crusading spirit was already on the wane, Walter von der Vo^elweide's 
thoughts turned often in the direction of the Holy Land ; and in his 
later poems he laments the infirmity which prevented him from 
crossing the sea and earning for himself 

• That eternal crown 

Which any churl may gain with sword, and shield, and spear. 

^Moreover, one of the charges which he frequently reiterates against 
the Pope is that of diverting the funds, which were ostensibly 
collected for the defence of the Holy Land, to the prosecution of hia 
own scheiriis of ambition neareT home : 

Little, iktliinks, of all this wealth will go to aid God's land : 

Priests s^om let the money slip that once they have in hand. 

Sometimes, even, in his enthusiasm for the cause of the Holy 
•Sepulchre, Walter does not hesitate to criticise even more exalted 
powers than Pope and clergy, as the following poem will show : — 

He who ne'er Himself began, 

Yet make begin both will and can, 

Can make an end, and oue without an end. 

. Since all creation to His will must bend, 

CaM there be praise more high than He inspires P 
First, then, to Him my song 1 raise, 

* • Whose praise is higher than all praise ; 

And holy is the praise that He requires. 

Now land we too the sweetest Maid, 

Who to her Son ne'er vainly^prayed — 

Mother of Him she is who saved us all. 

'^^'hat fairer comfort on our souls could fall ' 



| 5 il^i; jiiili tut all Hai;w*iiw'^ ’^ibeys '’ 

" tlie oW^f»i «U tU yoong, * 

^ ; V aUt Ur high glory mj U aung? 
r Since she is good, she's good to pr^. 

I ought to pridse you aSj^jS^^ 

But that I’m fwr too wise to do. 

What to the heathen have ye wrought of ill ? 

Since all unseen ye are and ToicelesB still, 

Tell us, to help the cause, what have yo done P 
If God’s rerenge I too could wreah, 

Silent as you, what need to speak P 
I’d leave you gentlemen alone. 

Sir IMichael, Sir Gabriel, 

Sir Foe of Devils, Baphael ; 

Wisdom is yours, and strength, and art of li^aling ; 

And three angelic hosts, behind you wheeling, 

Haste to obey your ordei^ joyfully. 

If you want praise, then show some sense ! 

The heathen mock your impotence : 

Praised I you now, they’d mock at mo. 

In his most bitter denunciations of Home and of the clergy it is, in 
fact, the popes and not the papacy, priests and not the priesthood, 
that M alter von der Vogelweide attacks. He does, iAdeed, ask 
indignantly why, if the Pope be St. Peter's successor, he (urases the 
apostle’s doctrine from his books ; and in one place lie speaks of the 
donation of Constantine as the source of all the woes of the Church. 
But any attack on the papal idea would, at that period, have been an 
impo.ssibility. Frederick the Second may, indeed, at one time, envy- 
ing the subservience of the Oriental bishops to the Emperor of the 
East, have harboured the thought of establishing independent Churches 
in Germany and Apulia ; but such an idea was too^oreign to the 
whole tendency of Westem Christendom to be as ye/seriously enter- 
tained. The Pope to Walter is still the Lord’s shepherd, though he 
is become ‘ a wolf among his flock ; ’ he is God's treasurer, though, 
like a second Judas, he steals from the heavenly store ; he is Christ’s 
vicar, though he ‘ robs and slays with fire and sword ! ’ 

No account of W'alter von der Vogel weide’s religious attitude 
would be complete without mention of that wide tolerance which he 
shanwi with so many of the noblest minds of his age, and of which 
the Emperor Frederick the Second set so conspicuous an example. 
For it would seem that the Crusades, begun in a frenzy of fanatical 
zeal, had ended by inspiring the pilgrims with a certain yespefct for 
the character and culture of their unbelieving foes, and some regret 
that warriors so brave and chivalrons should be condemned to hopeless 
perdition. Frederick the Second had, indeed, not scrupled to draw 
down upon himself the censures of the Church by surrounding him- 
80^ with Jewish and Saracen philosophers and men of letters, whose 
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made, ia Igjpt, an ^Tpatagecoa iteatjr;^ vith 

admitted bim fo the Obristiaa 

|»it»teoi^& wbiob^ to infidels, it m beoaaae te^ have done se 

would Wn beeo to bis throne, in helping to undermine 

those religious principles on which the meduoval polity was based. 

If such was the attitude of the emperor, that of the best of the 
poets, the true prophets of their age, was no less remarkable. At a 
time when the crusading spirit was only beginning to show signs of 
decline, when, in Grermany, Konrad of Marburg, the cruel and &natical 
tormentor of the saintly Elizabeth of Hungary, was traveUing from 
town to town, puttjpg hundreds to death on flimsy charges of heresy, 
and when the joyous civilisation of Provence was stamped out, in the 
name of religion, by the barbarous hordes of Simon de Montfort, it 
is strange indeed to come across such a passage as that which, in his 
epic of Wolfram von Eschenbach puts into the mouth of 

a Saracen woman : — 

If for a woman’s word ye care, 

God’s handiwork ye then would spare ! 

For lo, a heathen was the man 
God made when He His work bcpran. 

As heathens all of us were born. 

Well might the saved in sorrow mourn. 

If He His children should condemn 
To hell, who had begotten them ; 

Eiis mercy will on them descend 
Whose store of mercy hath no end. 

I . . • • • 

Whate’er the heathen do to you, 

S o them ye should no evil do, 
mce God Himself gave pardon fn*e 
To them that nailed Him on the tree. 

The mcgal of mutual respect and toleration which Wolfram wrote 
his Willekalm to teach is enforced also by Walter von der Vogelweide, 
notably in a remarkable little poem in which he shows how, in the 
worship of God, / Christians, Jews, and Heathen all agree.’ 

There is no doubt that the political and religious rhymes of Waltw 
von der Vogelweide exercised a deep and wide-spread influence, 
serving as models for a host of imitators, who, like himself, wandered 
about G^rmapy, and even beyond its borders, singing and reciting, 
and everywhere stirring up the national sentiment against the arro- 
gant pretensions of a foreign power. These wandering minstrels 
were, in fact, in their various grades, to the middle ages what 
journalists and polittoal agitators are to our own times. They not 
only represented, but bad, in no small measure, a band in creating^ 
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nftmplamed that be Odinti|jted thdljjwMS:'^.^^ 

y^ Oi'^ private life littJe is known, save wM 
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itse Brat of Austria (A.©. 1198), itMeb closed the hApjSf «oid[ 
pjcriod of his life at Vienna, he appears to have wandered feoin 
to court, depending fora living on the precarious patronage of various 
princes, and that during a period when the civil wars can have left 
them little time or taste for art and artists. Like Erasmus, he was 
not ashamed to beg ; and though, unlike Erasmus, he never stooped 
to solicit help by degrading flattery, the patrons who spared their 
money at his expense felt the lash of his tongue. 1; et, in spite of 
prayers and scoldings, and of his vast popularity, he lived the greater 
part of his life a poor man, condemned, as he bitterly complains, to 
the existence of a mountebank, and depending for house and home 
on the hospitality of those whom he entertained. At last, however, 
tlie Emperor Frederick the Second rewarded bis services with the 
grant of a small fief, and gave him a still more signal proof of his 
fevour ill entrusting to him the education of his young son, King 
Henry the Seventh. This latter charge, indeed, the intractable and 
perverse character of his pupil soon compelled him to resign, but 
without thereby forfeiting the goodwill of the emperor, through whose 
patronage the poet’s declining years were preserved from want. He 
died about the year 1230, at Wurzburg, near which his estate lay ; 
and there his grave remains to the present time. 

To the sterling and loveable qualities of Walter’s character there 
are two trustworthy sources of evidence — his own poems and the 
witness of his contemporaries. In the former we have revealed to us 
a man who, in an age of storm and stress, kept his on4[ judgment 
clear and unclouded ; a man of deep religious fe^J^ng, yet of wide 
sympathies, scornful of mere 6Uj[)erstition, and uncompromising in his 
opposition to the excessive ambitions of the priesthood ; a poor man, 
who yet maintained his independence of speech ; and one whose wit, 
in an age not over-refined, never descended to coarseness. And, amid 
all his cares and disappointments, one supreme satisfeu^tion, denied to 
so many, he had — ^that of being appreciated at his full worth by his 
contemporaries. To his fellow-singers, indeed, he was the prince of 
minstrels, the Master (‘ unsers sanges meister ’), as they lov^ to call 
him ; and, when he died, many were found to celebrate his. memory 
in song. Of which appreciations the simplest, and, by reason of its 
very simplicity, the most eloquent, is that of Hugo von TJrimberg : — 

Her Walter von der Vogehveide, 

Wer des vergaes’ der taet mir leide ! 

Sir Walter von der Vogel weide, 

1 pity them that him forget ! 

Walter Alison Phillips. 
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Tee lecollections of the older among ns go back to a generM^ion? 
before there was any serious disturbance of the belief that the* 
primitive family Ijlfe of mankind was of patriarchal type. In its 
simplest form, the family was held to have consisted of the &ther 
with his wife or wives, and their children living under his control 
and bound together by common descent from him ; this small group 
expanding in successive generations into larger groups, when the 
younger familieB remained under the headship of the eldest imcestor, 
unless and until they separated from the parent stock and set up 
independent households. A social framework of this kind was indeed 
the only one which fitted into general ancient and modem history. 
Its liveli^t pictures were drawn from the traditions of ancient 
manners in the Bible, whence we have the word patriarch, the Greek 
designation of the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel in 1 Chronicles 
xxvii. 22. So far as society in the great ancient nations of the 
East and West was known, it was laid out more or less rigidly on 
such Hues, and though modem European life did not conform to the 
stringency ft paternal power belonging to old Roman law, it plainly 
bore the impres^f the ancient oxder in the position of the male 
line as to authonV, descent, succession, and inheritance. 

It gave the scholarly world a shock when thirty years ago the 
Scotch advocate John Ferguson McLennan published in his book 
on Mamuka theory intended to upset the received patri- 

archal views, which had just been set forth with especial force and 
strictness in Maine’s A'fusimt Lww, McLennan brought forward a 
collection of evidence as to ancient and modem peoples accustomed 
to trace their descent not cm the father’s but the mother’s side. 
This custom he argued to be a relic of the primitive state of the 
human race, when as yet there was uo fixed marriage, so that pcK 
temity^as !|ot recognised as a social tie, but maternity furnished 
the bttly lela^on on which kinship could be founded and the femily 
held together. This work brought into notice an earlier treatise on 
Mother-right, the Swiss jurist Bachofen’s Mutterrechtj in which a 
similar doctrine had been propounded. The theory of primitive 
matrimonial imarcby thus set in circulation was* in after yearc> 
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mnch learning aaid aibiliiy» i3a» endoa^vaddueed'^^ 
Jiii^proof being on the one hand the aocoiints id mgmmiM iaiW’- 
m lower and even the higher gxpleB of dviHa^o;^ md 
bn the other hand certain sjetemB of leiaiaonah^ euppbM to 
originated in such an unregulated state of society. These doefeii^ 
gained so much acceptance that prinueval * promiscuity a st^ of 
development of human races when there was no such appropriation 
of women to particular men as constitutes civilised marriage, came 
to be considered almost as a feet established by anthropology. Sinee 
then, however, a reaction has set in before which the theory is likely 
to be transformed, or to pass away altogether. The arguments which 
have brought about this result are that uncultured man, whose present 
organisation of family and tribe scarcely avails under favourable 
circumstances to keep up their numbers, was unlikely in past ages 
to have existed and increased in a still less organised state ; that men 
so £erce and jealous as savages could hardly have multiplied in a 
social condition which nowadays would break up in flight or murder ; 
and, finally, that a confused use of terms for relationships is no proof 
of the relationships themselves being ignored. I do not propose to 
expatiate on this subject, as to which I have little to add to what has 
been written by Maine, Darwin, Westermarck, Letoumeau, and 
Starcke.^ My concern is with the history and meaning of the great 
ancient maternal system, which McLennan in his argument on 
primitive marriage first brought into prominent notice through its 
characteristic practice of reckoning descent rather on the female than 
the male side. It is not surprising that he should have looked upon 
this rule as the very principle of the maternal system. It was this which 
took the mind of Herodotus when he wrote of the Lykians as alone 
of all nations taking their names from their mothers, not t'ueir fathers, 
and tracing their pedigrees through mothers and ushers’ mothers. 
The Lykians themselves said as much in their mytlf of Bellerophon, 
to whom the Xanthians, when he had slain the wild boar that wasted 
their land, gave no thanks ; wherefore the hero called on Poseidon 
that their soil should bring forth salt ; but at the prayer of wpmen 
the curse was removed, and thenceforward the Xanthians are named 
not on the father’s but the mother’s side. This myth, told by 
Plutarch, is evidence how in his time the real origin of the rule of 
female descent had fallen out of memory. There is a pendant myth 
showing the antiquity of maternal institutions in the Malay region, 
told as follows by the old-fashioned Menangkabau folk. Papeh 
Sabatang built a ship and loaded it with gold and jewels, 4)ut it 
went aground, and the wise men said it could only be launched again 
over the body of a princess great with child ; the Raja’s daughter 


1 Maine, Diuertatiom on Early Lam amd Cuotom^ ch. Tii, ; Darwin, Loioont of 
ch. zz. ; Weatennarck, Hittory qf Human UarriagOt oh. iv.-v. ; Letonmean, 
Ewi^dion qf Marriaye, ch. iii. ; Starcke, Ths PrimiHvo IkmUy^ part ii. oh. vii. 
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omber body the boitj^Bidnd^ 
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coniihanplace oampeied 

thptie hetoie my^ ft be ib^ 

itt aetaoiiup tp oa^^ own time, and their effectrw^^ i^ to 

the known aodal systems of a himdred peoples. 

Before entering on the causes wHch have brought about the rule 
of female descent, an exacter statement is neec^, lest this rule 
should be supposed to imply that there are any tribes known in the 
world who take no note of kinship ezc^t on the mother’s side. As 
we have just seen, the human race is by some conjectured to have 
existed at first in this state of pristine ignorance, before they reasoned 
out the fact that they were related to their fathers as well as to their 
mothers. To this theory of a legist, a zoologist would probably reply 
that mutual recognition and kindness between the male and female 
parents and their ofispring appear too far down in the aniTnal world for 
rudimentary ideas of paternity to be accounted a human discovery. 
As for peoples within the range of our knowledge, not only«aie ideas 
of parentage much the same all the world over, but, so for as can be 
ascertained, all languages have words denoting kinsfolk both in the 
male and female lines, which implies that kinship in both lines is 
taken account of. When necessary, savages define particularly, naing 
such terms as ‘ he whom I have begotten,’ ‘ he whom I have borne,’ 
according as the father or mother is speaking. But the habit of 
mankind in ordinary talk is for both parents to use the same word, 
as with us both say * my son,’ * my daughter,’ or for both sexes * my 
child.’ The importance of this practice seems to have been over- 
looked fron? its obvipusness, but it has much significance, showing 
as it does that wher and mother recognise the relation between them 
and their childrCT as so similar that they habitually use the same 
word for it. Thus the thought of physical kinship passes into what 
may be called social kinship, reforring not to the physical tie, but to 
the ppiition in the family. Moreover, even savage tribes have cus- 
tomary rules barring marriage between the nearest kin. Where such 
restrictionB are least regarded is, ou the one hand, among degenerate 
and decaying peculations, or wandering outcast groups who can 
hardly obaerve them, or, on the other hand, among nations like the old 
Persians, whom race and religion held together by close intermarriage 
within the family. The origin of the aversion from such unions, a 
feelinff by which the human species so remarkably parts company 
with lower is an unsettled problem which need not be dis- 

eusBed here, and 1 will only mention Dr. Westermarok’a instmcldve 
attempt to interpret it as belonging not to physical kinship for itself, 
but to the association of the nearest relatives from «foildhood in 
the home. What we have to notiee ia that the lists of 
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4^)^ include relatives bath in the inale and femrie line. Eveu^ 
the short itde repeatedly given, in the Spanish Mcoimts of South 
Anaerica, that a man is excluded from marriage with mo^er, sister, 
and daughter, has this eflfect. So fwr as appears, the famfly systema 
of the world not only recognise both and female kinship, but 
ti ^feK tiiiB rftffl^gnition comes thatcj fehaily rights and duties. Thua ^ 

V-Q^^ihhiing'ihe ix^hap^: of 

to aarly stages of culture, id^dhig ^ it reaches its 

lest development in modern dviUsc^ nations. All, then, that can 
be properly meant by saying that a patriarchal tribe follows male and 
a matriarchal female kinship, is that their sodal arrangements, such 
as membership of the family and clan, succession^ and inheritance} 
are framed on the one line rather than the other. 

^ Which of these two systems may we reasonably consider as the 
earlier in history ? The claim of the patriarchal system to have 
belonged to primitive human life has not merely long acceptance in 
its favour, but I venture to think that those who uphold it have the 
weight of evidence on their side, provided that they do not insist on 
its fully developed form having at first appeared, but are content to 
argue that already in the earliest ages the man took his wife to himself, 
and that the frimily was under his power and protection, the law of male 
descent and all that belongs to it gradually growing up afterwards on 
this basis. The starting point of this doctrine belongs to zoology, in 
observation of the anthropomorphous species, certainly nearest to man 
in body and probably in mind. The few and hurried glimpses by 
hunters and naturalists of the life of the higher man-like apes in the 
depths of the tropical forests are full of instruction. Th^full-grown 
male and female orangs and gorillas have been seen wth young ones 
so for grown up as to indicate that their family life la^ beyond a single 
pairing season into a more stable union. The male orang-utan 
passes the night in the fork of a tree hard b}' the commodious nest 
lined with dry leaves, occupied by his mate and their young. 4 Thia 
agrees with the wonderfully human account from the other side of the 
world, of the old male gorilla seen sleeping crouched against a great 
tree-trunk, ready to defend from the leopards his wife and children in 
the nest. Such observations go far toward justifying an inference 
that already below the human level the rudiments of the paternal 
family system had instinctively shaped themselves. The value of 
such fimts may be measured by the impression which they on 
Darwin, leading him to declare as most probable that Trm.Ti aborigmally 
lived in small communities, each with a single wife, or if powerful 
with several, whom he jealously guarded against all other men. 
During the human period, so far as we know it, the social order 
<.ndowed forth in beast life has been carried on, enforced by reason 
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^nd language, organised with the inheritance of developed culture, 
but holding still to the lines first traced by instinct for the rearing of 
offspring, where the nourishment and care of the young fall especially 
to the mother, and protection especially to the fiither. However the 
htonan race may be classified in stages of culture, whiether from Hie 
idwer to the high^ to 

ovdtuiai and paatoral prosperity, or finm theoondiHcA S w 
■ fmpnil y to that of the settled naidcm, the jntenud sjatom is to be 
foiimd to strong if amcoig 

lowest nomad bands of savages of the desert or the foreit, hib kziosto 
social bond but that of rough paternal grouping, suHi as a^tuilly 
appears, would seem even possible. From these lowest levels and £ir 
on in culture, we meet with pictures of the fighting tribes whose 
habit and glory is to carry off wives to combat with their enemies 
around, and there are peoples among whom, at peace and at hotoe, 
it is usual for the strong man to take by main force the wife of his 
weaker neighbour. By the civilised mind such practices are held as 
proof of social rudeness and antiquity. From the present point of 
view their interest lies in the obvious fact that they work into the 
paternal system, and no other. To the theoiy of primordial men 
a little lower than the apes, men among whom the fiither was of so 
little consequence that it did not matter who he might be, what 
sharper contrast could be seen than the actual savage bringing 
home wives at the risk of his own life, and holding them with spear 
and club against all rivals ? Among the great ancient and modem 
nations within the range of history, the paternal system becomes so 
dominant f^to be taken for granted, and the existence of any other 
rule seems ext^rdinary. As Herodotus thought of the female 
descent among Lykians, that to this they agreed with none oilier 
among mankind, so Montesquieu remarks that it is almost every- 
where received that the wife passes into the fiunily of her husband, 
and mentions as exceptional that in Formosa the husband goes to the 
wife’s:* The system we modem English live under, fiur as it is from 
allowing the ancient extreme power of males, yet carries the stamp 
of male descent and authority. Thus modem civilisation nowhere 
disowns the type of paternal society, but brings down to our time the 
record of continuity, which goes back through law and religion into 
the region of instinct conducing to the maintenance of the species. 
1 touch these points in order to range onr ideas. So familiar to us 
are .patriarciial femily institutions, that they need only be referred to 
as belmiging to common knowledge. From their well-known feattoes, 
then: pztociple of formation is seen to be due to the relative positions 
of the parents. Ibe fether, as defender and leader, has control over 
the femily formed of the wife he has taken and their children, so that , 
descent feom him tends to become the main tie of kinship, fjid 
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of his property and sneoession to his aiitihoritj is guided 

ggll K 'the .IdiOTO as 

* iM&tbCT Boffidently laioim ns notice first that if 

sodety d^w^ of kinship <m tihe 

side, such a definition mnst be set ae^ lA h^lesslydlft^^ 
tive and misleading. Yet through lack of fall knowledge, the matii^ 
aichal system has been thus treated. Eurcpeans, who in such oonn- 
tries as West Africa have met ndth the law of inheritance 
the mother, have explained it offhand by remarks on matrimonia) 
laxity and the convenience of following * the sider side.’ The foots 
available to McLennan left him little choice but to adopt this current 
error. The most essential part of the present argument is to make 
it clear that the matriarchal system is one framed for order, not dis- 
older. For this purpose descriptions will now be given of some of its 
most complete types which have lasted on into modem times. 

Malay life, notwithstanding centuries of Hindu and Moslem influ- 
ence, has kept much of the maternal system once generally prevalent. 
In an ancient form this has notably lasted on in the Padang High- 
lands of Sumatra, of which a Dutch Control eur, Verkerk-Pistorius, 
has published a lively description. There the traveller, following 
the narrow muddy paths among dense tropical vegetation, "comes on 
villages of long timber houses almost hidden among the foliage. 
Built on posts, adorned with carved and coloured woodwork, and 
heavily thatched, these houses duplicate themselves into barrack-like 
rows of dwellings occupied, it may be, by over a hundred people, form- 
ing a sa-mandei or motherhood, consisting of the old houst-mother and 
her descendants in the female line, sons and daughters daughters* chil- 
dren, and so on. If the visitor, mounting the lai^r-steps, looks in 
at one of the doors of the separate dwellings, he may see seated beyond 
the femily hearth the mother and her children eating the midday 
meal, and very likely the father, who may have been doing a turn of 
work in his wife’s rice-plot. If he is a kindly husband, he is' much 
there as a friendly visitor, though his real home remains in the house 
where he was bom. To the European the social situation wears a 
conuc aspect, as when the Dutch Controller describes the ‘ cAoms- 
which takes place at dusk when the husbands walk across the 
village from their own homes to join their wives and families. The 
man’s brothers and sisters and sisters’ children are the heirs t9 whom, 
not to his own children, his property will go when he dies. The mother’s 
elder brother is guardian of her children, and the brother of the eldest 
grandmother is the mamak, ruler of the whole family settlement. 
The larger ^up, consisting of a number of such families, is the 9uhu 
^ clan, which is held together likewise by descent on the mother’s 
side, and by the rule of exogamy acting as a bar to marriage between 
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iN(^^ day by day at the nwd’B door, 

if wiUihg, she coineB oat to him, and when they me 
parents are told, and the marrii^e feast is ptepar^ in the bride’s 
house, whence the bridegroom xetums no more to his father, regard- 
ing his father-in-law’s house as his own, and himself the support of 
it, while his own father’s house is no more to him than in Europe the 
bride’s home is henceforth to her when she quits it to live with her 
husband. Thus the Formosans set no store on sons, but aspire to 
have daughters who procure them sons-in-law to become the support 
of their old age.* The hill-tribes of Formosa are head-hunting Malays, 
and though their maternal family system is now dying out, the old 
Malay law forbidding intermarriage within the clan remains in force. 

The Kasia of North-east India have a peculiar interest to archEeo- 
logists as a people who in modern times have oontiDued to set up 
rude stone monuments, like those we commonly call by their 
Breton names of menhir or long-stone, and dolmen or table-stone, 
and whiSh in Europe mark the dim frontier separating historic from 
prehistoric antiquity. In the Kasia hills, the tall stones are set up 
to preserve the name of some great man, by relatives unmindful of 
the fact that the names belonging to such monuments are forgotten 
in a few generations. The dolmens are tombs in which are placed 
the ashes ^ the dead. The hillmen who thus interpret for us our 
own remote antiquity belong socially to the full maternal period. 
The young peoUe meet at dances in spring, where the girls find their 
future husbands. The young bridegroom does not carry his bride to 
his own home, but takes up his abode in hers, or maybe he only 

• visits there. They call him by the name of his first child, who, of 
coux^, is one of the frmily ; thus if he has a son called Bobon, be 
becomes Pa-bobon. If man and wife separate, which is done by the 
easy formality of exchanging five cowries, the children belong to the 
mother. Notwithstanding this legal laxity, Colonel Godwin-Austen, 
and the Bev. Mr. Murphy, residents who had excellent opportunities 
of knowing this stalwart and intelligent people, remark on durable 
marriage unions among them. Laws of rank and property follow the 
stciotest iwaternal type : when a couple separate, the children remain 
with the mother ; the son does not suooeed his father, but the raja’s 

* Verksrk-Pifltoriiu, SMUn ovsr de iaUmdsoks Switkoudiiig in ds P^damgseke 
Psvenlandm. Zalt-Bonund, 1871. 

* De Mailla., Lsttru idijismtst st owrieuiSs, vol. xviii. p. 441 ; copied in Dohaldf , 

de la €9WfM, 1785, vol. i. p. 166. v 
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iM^cted oflfepring may be a commcmpeMant or labowr theBistoi^fl^ 
flon BUceeedB to rank, and is heir to the property. The Kadia dans 
of kinsfolk on the mother’s side are strictly ex<^i;ainau8 : not only is 
msoiiage within them forbidden, but in the rough stone dolmens, 
each holding the ashes belonging to one clan, the remains of man and 
wife cannot be laid together. This account of the Kasias may be 
supplemented from the customs of their neighbours the Garos, who 
have a marriage ceremony illustrating in an extreme form the sub- 
ordinate position taken by the husband in the matriarchal family. 
When the Garo youth has been invited by a girl to a preliminaiy 
courtship which he cannot easily decline, there follows the wedding 
day. On that morning the custom is for the bridegroom to hide, and 
for the bridesmen to seek him. When found they wash him and 
lead him away, creeping as he goes, to his new honfo with his mother- 
in-law. 

^My own personal knowledge of the maternal community belongs 
to one of the most picturesque experiences of my life, on a visit made 
in 1884, under the auspices of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
to the Pueblo Indian district on the Califomian border. On the 
high barren plains of soil, below the steep cliffs of the mesas or 
plateaus, or on this higher ground itself, in places of vantage may 
he seen in this region the pueblos (pueblo is the Spanish word for 
town ; Latin populus), where the agricultural tribes fortified them- 
selves against the attacks of the fierce Navajos and Apaches. 
Built of adobes or mud bricks, reminding the traveller of the villages 
of the Sahara, a pueblo such as that of Zuni rises stage above stage, 
presenting a dreary aspect of mud terraces, and ladders leading up 
and down to give access to the half-lighted rooms ii^habited by 
fomilies. In the living and cooking room, round ihp wood fire, the 
inmates might be seen sitting assembled in the^vening, fothers, 
mothers, and children, so that one might suppose oneself visiting a 
huge lodging house of the European sort, till one understood the 
relationships. Enquiry would show that while in a fomily dwelling 
the mothers are related together in the female line, and therefore, of 
course, belong to the same clan, and their children after them, the 
fathers are not bound together by such ties, and need not be of the 
same clan, only they must not be of the same clan as the wives. 
Though the husband takes up his abode in the wife’s fomily dwell- 
ing, during her life and his good behaviour, he belongs still to his 
own family, perhaps three terraces off, up two rude pole ladders «nd 
down a trapdoor. How much milder and kindlier the conditions, of 
these people are than what we associate with the name of savages 
may be well judged from the idyllic record of life among them by 
Mr. Cushing, in the Gmdury Magazim of 1883. He describes how 
the Zu£Li girl, when she takes a fancy for a young man, conveys a 
ph«Bent of the thin hewe-bread to him as a token, and becomes bis 
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is settled, with the beginning of his residence with her Mb manied 
life begins. ^ With the woman rests the security of the maxriage 
ties; and, it must be said, in her Mgh honour, that she rarely abuses 
the privilege ; that is, never s^ids her husband to ihe home of his 
fothers,” unless he richly deserves it. Much is said of the inferior 
position of women among Indians. With all advanced tribes, as with 
the Zuhis, the woman not only controls the situation, but her serf- 
dom is customary, self-imposed, and willing absolutely. To her 
belong, also, all the cMldren ; and descent, including inheritance, is 
on her side.' 

To these complete maternal systems might be added descriptions 
of the family life of North American tribes, such as the Iroquois, 
Grees, Gherokees, of the Arawaks of South America, the Pelew and 
Mortlock Islanders of the Pacific. But there is such consistency^ of 
principle among them that lengthy accounts may be dispensed with. 
From Africa may be quoted Livingstone's account of the Banyai, in 
whose country * the wives are masters.' The youth who marries a 
girl comes to live in her village, serves Ms mother-in-law in such 
work as supplying firewood, and treats her with ceremonial respect ; 
if, tired of such vassalage, he desires to return to his own fomily, he 
leaves hi^ children behind. In equatorial Africa, although patriarchal 
institutions have come in among the people, there appears among 
high families a matriarchal counterpart of the Hindu suttee. In 
Ashanti the custom was for the king's sisters and daughters to take 
to themselves plebeian husbands, who, if their royal wives died, must 
kill thems^ves on the grave. lAstly , in Australia, the custom of the 
husband goingL to the wife in full maternal fasMon is found still, at 
least in one dMrict. Some years ago, noticing that among the 
Kumai it was tne hunter's duty when he had Mlled a kangaroo to 
give to his wife's family part of the head, neck, and back, wMch were 
Jm own share,^ it seemed to me that this was a survival from the 
time«^hen the husband lived in Ms wife’s family and hunted for 
them. Writing to Mr. Howitt to suggest enquiry whether such a 
mode of life existed in Australia, I received in due course the 
following remarkable account, obtained by him from Mr. Aldridge, of 
the tribes near Maryborough, Queensland. 

When a man mamea a woman from a distant locality, he goes to her tribelet 
and identifie^himself with her people. This is a rule with very few exceptions. 
Of tsourae, 1 speak of them as they were in their wild state. He becomes part of, 
and one of, the fomily. In the event of a war expedition, the daughter’s hoshand 
acts as a bloodf«elation, and will fight and kill his own blood-relations if htows ate 


* Fison and Howitt, £dmii«r 0 i tmd Awwai, p. 207, 
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drewnstaaces, and the son would most eeztsinly haye ]d]]ad:>|uii,lh^yw if d 
had not interfered. 

Although examples of the maternal family of which this is aa 
extreme case are few in number in modem times, perhaps not exceeding 
twenty peoples, yet the important point has now been made out 
that they are to be found in all the great regions of the barbaric 
world. With and around them, moreover, are found twice or thrice 
as many imperfect systems, which appear from their fragments of 
maternal roles to belong to tbe period of transition into the new 
paternal stage. Meanwhile, the accounth already given of maternal 
family life are sufficient for beginning the search for its social causes. 

It will be already evident that these describe an organised form 
of society, contrasting in its whole type with the patriarchal. The 
term * matriarchal ’ was on improvement on earlier definitions, but 
t^es it too much for granted that the women govern the faiDily. It 
is true that in these communities women enjoy greater consideration 
than in barbaric patriarchal life, but the actual power is rather in the 
hands o{ their brothers and uncles on the mother’s side. On the 
whole, the terms ‘ maternal ’ and ‘ paternal ’ seem preferable. Some 
eight years ago, in working out a method of investigating customs 
statistically by ascertaining the frequency of their combination with 
other customs, so as to arrive at indications of their trigia and 
purpose, I applied this method to the study of laws of marriage and 
descent. It then appeared that the cause of the maternal system 
was connected with the custom of the father’s residence in the wife’s 
family.* I find this inference strengthened by passages showing that 
the Danish anthropologist,® Dr. C. N. Starcke, had come to a similar 
opimon about the same time, and that Dr. Post admits ffie principle. 
While re-stating it as agreeing with the facts, I ha^ now to seek the 
fundamental motive of the maternal family one Age deeper. The 
Fadang and Kasia families show that the maternal system may 
exist without the husband’s residence in the wife’s bouse. He may 
be only a visitor, but the essential point is that the wife remains in 
her own family, the obvious consequence being that the husband 
cannot take the position which belongs to him in patriarchal life. 
If, then, we can ascertain why families keep the married daughters 
instead of letting the husbands take them away, we shall arrive at 
an ultimate cause of the maternal system. 

For this pmpose the Malay islands offer instructive examples. 
In this region the paternal system is now prevalent, nnder which the 


* ‘ On a Hathod of Investigating the Development of Institutions applied to Laws 
?! Descent.* A Lecture deUvered before the Univewity of Oxford. June 
18S8 ; Beport of the British Association, Section H, Sheffield Meeting, 1888 : Journal 
of tko Anthropologieal vol. xviii. p. 246. 

^ 1888, p. 37; English tnoslation, p. 88. 

^ Post, Famiiionreektt 1889, p. 87. ^ 
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But tevea whare tlij« pateriraJ rote is genend, the oliw vo^sjob^ cus- 
tom is kept np ailso^ coming into force where ciiCTimBtiHices fnmisli a 
sufficient cause. Thus the rule is usual that till the whole jujur or 
purehase^money is paid, the husband is only (so to speak) maternally 
married, remaining in the house of Ms wife, to whom the children 
belong. In some islands the law is that foreigners are admitted only 
to this maternal marriage. Forbes describes the resulting coml^a- 
tion in Bumatra, where the traveller may visit dwellings where one 
or more sons have brought home purchased wives, and their sisters 
have taken in husbands to live with them, so that paternal and 
maternal marriage, with their accompaniments of male and female 
descent, may be*found peaceably together under one thatch. The 
matonal form of marriage known as ambil-anak, or ‘taking a child,’ 
especially comes in where a family ends in a daughter ; a young Qian 
is taken in as a husband, and the property goes down for a generation 
in the female line, after which the feunily returns to the paternal 
system. • 

Here the examination of maternal marriage has suddenly brought 
us into contact with a habit or law which appears again and again 
across the globe in countries whose social systems are as different as 
can be ffom the maternal type. It may be called the custom of the 
heiress-husband. The Japanese marries ordinarily on a patriarchal 
footing, but the reverse system is recognised when the iri mnko, or 
incoming husband, marries the daughter of the house to which he 
succeeds in the wife’s name. But his place seems not an honoured 
one, to ju^e from a proverb quoted by Mr. Daigoro Goh, in a paper 
read before the Japan Society, * If yon possess one go of rice, do not 
become an inonung husband.’ It is enough to mention three of the 
well-known European examples. In the South of France, the inferi- 
ority of the heiress-husband is pointedly marked by Gordier’s oom- 
. paring him to a Malay maternal husband. In Germany he has a 
reoo^sed name, Erbtochtermann, from which I take the tenn heiress- 
husband. Lastly, let us notice what happens among ourselveB when 
the husband of an heiress goes to live in her house and takes her sur- 
name, the children in fret deriving both name and property from 
the mother. Here, notwithstanding that the husband’s position is 
assured by the law of the land, the maternal feimily system otherwise 
holds, though veiled by paternal forms, audits mysterious strangeness 
a9 a remote barbaric institution fades away when it is seen to be 
brought about by practical reasons in modern dvilisation. 

It thus appears that various social reasons may lead to maternal 
rather than paternal family life. But such as have been mentioned, 
though inteUigible, are too narrow to account for the presence of the 
maternal sydiem, complete or partial, among towards half the 



peoples of the lower culture. We afO led to look for nome vbrid-vude 
iaduence at work in periods early ui taioie and thc^ 

probably far removed from the piiautive state of inankiiid. ISfovit ^ 
been seen that the maternal Malay, Indian, and American tri:bes de- 
scribed have the custom of exogamy, by which a people is divided into 
intermsirying classes or clans, no man or woman being permitted to 
marry within his or her own. It at once suggests itself that the 
maternal system and the exogamy thus associated with it are in some 
way connected by causation, and this expectation is confirmed by the 
&ct that the same combination is certainly or probably general among 
the other fully maternal systems mentioned. Moreover, it prevails 
in a majority of the peoples, some sixty in number, among whom the 


maternal rules partly remain. 

Thus statistical argument tends forcibly to coimect the maternal 
system with exogamy. While maternal peoples are exogamous, 
ex^amous peoples are not necessarily maternal, but may be either 
maternal or paternal, clanship being reckoned on the mother^s or 
father’s side accordingly. In order to ascertain the meaning of these 
facts, it will be well to enter briefly into the nature and origin of 
exogamy or marrying-out, which was shown by McLennan, the pioneer 
of the whole problem of primitive marriage, and to whom, indeed, 
exogamy owes its name, to be one of the great institutions of the 
ancient world. 

Exogamy may be defined in general terms as a custom of classing 
a people into two or more divisions, usually by real or supposed 
kinship, either male or female, marriage within the division being 
forbidden. The simplest arrangement is that of Melanesia, 
where there are but two intermarrying divisions, each reckoned 
to be descended from one mother. More often tfaera are a number 
of clans, which may be subdivisions of two or^nal clans, and 
the prohibition of marriage may be within the single dan or the 
clan-group. To this arrangement are apt to belong the so-called 
totems, which are names of animals, plants, &c., connected with 
religion and serving to indicate descent and clanship. Thus among 
the Wyandots there are recorded two groups of clans whose totems 
in the female line are (1) Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle; (2) Beer, 
Snake, Porcupine, Hawk. Without more detailed description, it is 
clear on the fEkie of the matter idiat such exogamic rules are not 
contrived to prevent marriage between kinsfolk, inasmuch as they 
only take account of one line of descent, prohibiting the remote^ 
unions on the mother’s side, while allowing the neazest on the 
father’s, or vice verea. Indeed exogamy has to be worked in com- 
bination with a law of incest ; thus in Melanesia the children of a 
brother and a sister, being of different classes, might marry so fEu: 
as the rule of exogamy is concerned, but custom forbids such a 
in::;^age. Evidence that the reason of exogamy is not moral but 
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alUaiice, is a tbeory vMch has the ment of not 
beix^ simply dna^ from what is said by natives who live under 
ezogamic rule, and by foreigners who have observed its residts. 
Thus in the Irocpiois league it acted, in the words of L. H. Morgan, 

‘ to break up the spirit of perpetual warfare which had wasted the 
red race from age to age ; * and Munzinger depicts the Bogos of 
Abyssinia as closely bound together by reciproc^ marriages, * so 
that iutemal war is almost impossible.’ To this evidence I will only 
add here that of the Kev. W. Yate, a missionary among the Maoris 
who was troubled by their incessant destructive wars. Their habit 
was to marry within the family circle, but he encouraged them to 
marry their sons and daughters in different and even hostile tribes, 
with the result that from enemies they became friends. There^is 
something suggestively prehistoric in this story of a Wesleyan 
missionary teaching exogamy to the New Zealanders. The theory 
which it illustrates has not received general acceptance among 
anthropologists, but is advocated by two most thoroughly versed in 
barbaric law. Professor Kohler, laying stress on the influence of 
exogamy in promoting brotherly relations, accounts thus for the 
tendency ef peoples at a certain stage of culture to become exogamic, 
and the late Dr. A. H. Post comments on it to similar effect as 
a means of protection against blood-feud and war.^ Modem culture 
has outgrown and almost forgotten exogamy, but doubtless there 
was a time in the peopling of the globe when small half-settled 
hordes, threatened with extinction by intertribal war, found in such 
compulsory^ntermarriage their most effective protection, and the 
means of consolmation into coherent nations. Such social results, 
even if not representing the complete reason of exogamy, have at ^y 
rate contributed to its prevalence, which again must have promoted 
the maternal system, as may be seen from the following considerations. 

'V^ile mankind live in small unsettled hordes, keeping to them- 
selves and unfriendly with their neighbours, they tend to marry 
within their own borders, in a close coimziiinity which the mutual 
removal of wives from one household to another hardly disturbs. 
When, however, population becomes mcare dense and fixed, and 
families and clans have more defined property and interests, the 
manner in which intermarriage takes place, especially that made 
compulsory .by the rule of exogamy, raises most serious questions. 
Th^e are two alternatives : either for the wife to remain in her own 

7 Jowmal Anthfvpologioal ImHhiter vol. xviU. p. 265. 

* Kohler, wrgl, Heehtmiuemcha^f 1882, vol.iii. p. 360; A. H. Post, 

Afrikanitihe Jwitprudmg, 1887, vol. i. p. 72; HMwieklunffaffetaMeJUe des UtmiUen^^ 
reektt, 1 ®^, ? 9 , 86 . ““ 
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maternal or paternal. Let us nofw consider the first or maternal 
case. Here there is no loss to the wife's family, who letaiii her 
and her children, gaining at the same time help and defenee 
.from the husband. Thus the tendency of exogamons peoples to be 
framed on maternal lines is practically dictated by self-interest, and 
works easily firom being absolutely just between families, a merit 
which even savages can well appreciate. There is no proof that at 
any period the maternal system held exclusive possession of the 
human race, but the strength with which it kept its ground may be 
measured by its having encompassed the globe in space, and lasted 
on from remote antiquity in time. 

Against the advantages of the maternal system, however, two 
evident disadvantages must have told heavily firom the first, under 
the stress of which it has long declined, and soon must disappear. 
The instinctive attraction which shapes the paternal family among 
the higher mammalia continually reasserts itself, while the maternal 
husband ^emancipates himself firom his inferior position whenever 
the social pressure is removed, and he can become a paternal 
husband. Among the matriarchal Pneblo Indians, the Hon. J. W. 
Powell has given me an account how parties leave the villages 
and go forth to camp on distant spots where some smaU stream 
makes the arid alkaline soil cultivable. The consequence is that the 
wives and children fall under the control of the husbands and fathers, 
and the first step is taken in the transformation from mother-right 
to father-right. The complete change is not unknown to modem 
history. It is probable that, like other Algonquin tribes, the Ojibwas 
in old times lived under the maternal system, though noW, partly at 
least through white men’s influence, they have come^ver to paternal 
institutions. I well remember fidling in with a of them on 
their way to a prayer meeting, and enquiring of a girl what was her 
totem, to which she answered that she was a Beaver. Then, I said, 
your mother was a Beaver ; but her reply was No, it was my ^ther. 
They all seemed as much surprised at being thought to count clan- 
ship on the mother’s side as I was to find that the customs of their 
forefathers had become strange to them. 

In the marriage systems of the barbaric world, when classified in 
a series, the evidence of this change gradually taking place appears 
in the various modes of overcoming the resistance of the family to 
being despoiled of their daughters. Elopement belongs tp all gr^es 
of civilisation. The capture of wives by robbery or in open war is as 
ancient, though it has not now the glory which belonged to it among 
the fierce warriors of the Pampas, whose highest virtue lay in slaying 
their enemies and carrying off their wives ; or among the Homeric 
ocptors of Briseis and Ghryseis, or the host of Sisera, gone forth to 
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obvious practice of excbaaige is often remarked on Muong the natives 
of Australia, where women of different bmilies are exchanged as 
wives by their brothers. From Australia to Greenland the custom 
prevails of betrothing children in infancy, and there are even made, 
as in the Malay Islands, speculative contracts before the children are 
bom. This widespread practice shows us families already intennany- 
ing voluntarily for the benefit of alliance, as clans do oompulsoiily on 
a larger scale in full exogamy. Again, few customs strike the civilised 
modem reader as more quaint than the pretence of wife-capture in 
wild countries, as where the Kalmuk bridegroom rides with his 
armed ffiends to tcipu: the bride from her people, who meet the sham 
attack with a sham resistance, till she is carried off with shouts 
and firing of matchlocks ; of course her price had been bargained 
for beforehand. That this fierce formality is a survival of real war- 
like capture is no doubt a tme explanation so fleu: as it goes, but 
it has a practical meaning besides. It does justice between weaker 
and stronger groups ; for as soon as the rule is admitted that resist- 
ance is to be merely formal, the weaker gains the power of equitable 
retaliation. Next comes acquisition of the wife by service in her 
family. Vhen this takes place, after the couple are man and wife 
it is, in fact, a reduction to moderate limits of the lifelong maternal 
service, as where in Darfur the husband stays a year or two in the 
wife’s house, and they hardly let him go then. If the service comes 
before the marriage, as is common, for instance, in the Malay Islands, 
and familiar to ns in the story of the patriarch Jacob, the transac- 
tion becomit simply one of payment in labour. If evidence 
is needed to sh^ that we are here on the track of change from 
maternal to pat^al, and not the contrary, it will be found in the 
ftust that the man’s residence in the woman’s family may be for the 
rest of his life, or for any shorter period down to the morrow of the 
weddi^. But he habitually begins in his wife’s house and ends in 
his own, whereas for the couple to set up in the husband’s house 
and remove to the wife’s is almost unknom. Last comes actual 
purchase for goods or money — a custom as much above low savageiy 
as below high civilisation, which improves on rougher methods by 
estimating the current value of personal attractions, and the pre- 
tensions of a rich and powerful frunily, for their daughter’s hand. 
These different modes of matrimonial agreement, obviously oonclnded 
betVreen the families rather than between individuals, do not, however, 
practically shut out personal inclination or aversion. It is found 
practically not easy to capture an unwilling damsel, whether it is a 
Tatar who gallops after her across the steppe, or a Kamchadal who 
has served his years futhfully, but foiled to please after all. 
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ix£aMlige iawB^ when they pAsfl into iiew phases in 
though keeping up lingering sumviife/ which testi^^t^^ 
from the age-long transformation foom maternal to paternal. Snd^ 
are, it may seem, the ideas of close relationship with the mother’s 
brother among the modem Arabs, the horse-race at a Breton wedding 
where in old times there would have been a sham capture, or the 
gift of medals as wedding souvenirs in France, which replace the 
mediaeval treizaine or thirteen coins, which again seem to come down 
from the Frankish marriage by the shilling and the penny (per 
solidum et denarium). 

Further than this I must not go in the history of society. It is 
enough if I have given some reason to think that the two great 
regulations of early civilisation, matriarchy aivl exogamy, have 
nothing about them fontastic, outrageous, absurd, but are the prac- 
tical outcome of the practical purposes of people like-minded with 
ourselves. Moreover, in such enquiries as the present there come 
before us abundant illustrations of that regularity of human action 
which makes it possible to deal with it by scientific methods. It may 
be, for the present at least, too difficult to construct a philosophy of 
history ; but the anthropologist has the easier task of classifying 
customary thoughts and acts, which recur in distant times and places 
with high definiteness. Thus the maternal family and the system 
of exogamy, of which the instances may be scheduled out from 
Asia, Africa, America, are formations whose regularity reminds us of 
crystallography and chemistry. In virtue of their compact order they 
belong to Natural History, and that to Natural Science. They belong, 
indeed, to a region of Natural Science in which knowledge penetrates 
more deeply than elsewhere into the meaning of nature. This is 
due to the happy combination that the anthropologii^ is himself also 
a man. All human beings are in body and mindt so much of one 
pattern that each can judge others by reference to his own under- 
standing, intention, and will, and by the consciousness conveyed by 
language. If a classic dryad could tell his experience, woulcinota 
botenist he grateful for knowledge, now out of his reach, of the true 
inwardness of a tree ? Could we hear from the voice of a sun-god 
about the impulse and purpose of the solar system, we should learn 
what is dark to the astronomer. But what is mere fancy about botany 
and astronomy is commonplace everyday fact to the anthropologist, 
who works a whole stage nearer to ultimate truth than do students 
who have more doubtfully to translate symptoms into infeij^nces. 
Directer evideaice of personal consciousness stands open to those who 
have to reason on the thoughts and acts of men like themselves, which 
might have been i^eir own. 


Edward B. T¥I4)R. 



THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


‘ Associations founded for political objects may not have women, 
vscliolars, or apprentices as members, nor may women, scholars, or ap- 
prentices be present at any meetings of such associations.’ So runs 
the Prussian Coalition Law, and the laws of Bavaria, Brunswick, and 
some of the smaller States impose the same limitations on womens 
w'hile in Saxony, where the law allows women to be ’prmfni at politi- 
cal meetings, tiiey may not be members of political associations. 
These laws explain in a large measure why tliere is not in Germany, 
as in England and America, any strong and well-organised woman 
movement. 

But besides the political there is also a social cause. Mliile the 
legal restiictions effectually hinder wnmen from carrying on any 
] political agitation, they do not sufficiently explain the lack of a more 
powerful movement among women of the middle class to obtain 
equably of opportunity, a movement which has been so very strong 
in England, and which is only now passing into a new phase more 
social and less individualistic in its character. This is explained by 
the very lirnffed income of the ordinary middle-class household, which 
is also resjwnsibllMor the German social ideal of woman ns HausfraVi. 
Germany is not a rich country, and only a very little observation is 
needed to see that the incomes of the jrrofessional and mercantile 
classes are much smaller than in England, and tliat German women 
are thqjiefore obliged to devote a great part of their time and thought 
to househohl work. And just for this very reason, tliat the w'omen’s 
minds are absorbed in details, German housekeeping is both unscien- 
tific and inartistic, and, although it entirely occupies the HausfraUy 
it seldom attains even its own uncomfortable standard. In this vicious 
circle, where w^ant of system takes up the time which should be de- 
voted to develojiing system, it is very hard for a Gennan w'oman to 
leave h* narsow household interests and to educate and develop her 
own 'individuality. All the more honour is due, therefore, to those 
few thoughtful women who have conceived and led a movement that, 
though lacking the great and powerful inspiration of a new concep- 
tion of life, has undoubtedly done a great deal to overcome Gennan 
prejudices, and to widen German ideas about women. These women^ 
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have not been aristocrats, for aristocratic women in Germany ha% 
never, like the brilliant leaders of French and English society, taken 
aiay interest in politics, or induenced leading politicians* The pre- 
Bent Empress is entirely ab^bed in her children, her dreasy ^^^^ 

^bf .:Gein[^;:Gbin^ 

W an' 

■ interest iii the mo’^^ent her time of power was too- 

khort for her to do much more than help to establish i^ehiehta^ 
technical schools {or girls. The women of the ttobOity have chari- 
table interests whidi chiefly take the form of extravagantly arranged 
bazaars or concerts ; and, though they have some societieS;fqr helping 
the poor and the sick, the hard-working committee of the English 
aristocratic woman is unknown to them. Their daughters have less 
freedom than girls of the upper classes in England, and are not ex- 
pected to take any interest in public affairs ; and it is very difficult 
for them to get time and opportunity to carry on thorough studies 
at home. The ‘ revolted daughter ’ who leaves home to work is almost 
unknown, as the Universities are practically closed to women, and 
nursing is not, as in England, a common occupation for ladies. 
Sometimes in later life, when a girl has not succeeded in inaiTviriir. 
and if she does not wish to lead the ‘ drone and dressing-gown life,^ 
as one of them has described it, she becomes a deaconess, but she has 
even less independence under the strictly organised guardianship of 
the Church than in her own home. 

If unmarried girls of the middle class, on the other hand, Iia\ e 
revolted to some extent, the cause has been mainly economic. Just 
as the married women, absorbed in their assured, though not what we 
should consider comfortable position, have been economically bound 
down to their little narrow world, so the unmarried women, whose 
growing numbers now amount to one-fourth of ^le German adult 
female population, have been economically forcec? to think alx)ut an 
extension of the ways of earning a living. Forced more and more into 
competition with men, the saying ‘ Let each one have the work and 
the calling to which he is suited ’ has had for them an exvonomic 
rather than a social meaning. Self-support rather than self-develop- 
ment was their aim, and though it was a naiTOW aim, for it applied 
only to a comparatively small class of women, the intellectual prole- 
tariat, it had in it the germ of a larger movement. Their first and 
mori; important question was that of higher education, and in this 
respect Germany was found to offer fewer opportunities to women 
than any other country in Europe except Turkey. Germaif women 
could not attend the Universities, though, absurdly enough, foreign 
women were admitted, and they could not study or practise law or 
medicine. For years the Bddistag and Landiage of the different 
States were besieged with petitions from women’s associations, and 
^nly now at last are women pennitted to practise medicine, thoogb 
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fte training and degree for it must still be obtained abroad. There 
are about ten women doctors practising in different ^part;B of Germany. 
German women may alto now attend lectures in m Gennaii 

to tt^metdkte generally on the sirSainaoe of the - 
where Dr. Adolf Wagner, the ; 
of tibe Dniveraity, has this year for the first time made 
it possible for women to hear lectures, idl sorts of difficulties 
thrown in their way. When permission to attend has beeh obtainii^ 
from ^^ KvUv^miniater^ the individual professor will not always grant 
it. One professor is said to have ^ven his servant strict orders to 
tell all young ladies who might call on him that he was not at home,, 
and that, were he to see them, he never gave permission to ladies to^ 
attend his lectures* According to the papers, the famous historian,. 
Professor von Treitsclike, on seeing a lady among his audience,, 
suddenly interrupted his lecture and went up to her and led her out.. 
He is said to have remarked to one of his colleagues aftenn^ards, * 1 
can*t bear women folk at my lectures, and I shall put the Great 
Beadle at the door to keep them out.’ But evenvrere women*allowed 
to matriculate, it has been impossible hitherto for them to get the 
necessary preparation, except privately. The ordinary education of 
German girls is not very good. Literature is excellently taught, but 
in other slhbjects too many facts are insisted upon, and thinking is 
not encouraged. In religion, which forms a large part of the in- 
struction, the girls are not allowed to express doubts, or to ask ques- 
tions as to dogmas. But even this sort of teaching is better than 
that of goveniesses, and it is a fortunate thing for girls of the upper 
classes that,^or economy’s sake, their parents generally send them to 
school, Within^the last few years, however, three Gymnasiums or 
High Schools ha^been established in Berlin, Leipsic, and Carlsruhe, 
exactly similar to those which prejmre young men for the univer- 
sities. {Several girls in Berlin will be ready this 3 'ear to finish the 
Gymnasium course, and the friends of women’s higher education 
are an^ously watching to see whether the passing of these examina- 
tions will be allowed to constitute matriculation, as it does with men, 
and give women the right, instead of the mere primlege, of attending 
the universities. 

In the course of all this agitation, for even these few concessions 
have not been won without very great efforts, the women of the 
middle classes began to realise that their work was not so purely and 
immediately k personal question as they had imagined, lliey found 
that the existing laws stood opposed to their wishes, and that no real 
improvement could be effected in their position without some change 
of the laws. German law hardly recognises the separate individnality 
of a woman, especially if she be a wife or mother. There is nothing 
O^ftesponding to the Idarried Women’s Property Act, so that^T 
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is ©ntlieljr mider the goa i di a nship of her 
piopsrfcy and earnings are wholly at his disposal. After her chOdfren 
Me foiir years old, she only hte ai ov# iheihi as ifie la^ 

allows to those grossly immoral or il^ebriate fathers whose cohtrol has 
had to be supplemented by legally appointed guardians. And after 
the death of the father, his will or the law may appoint a third 
person as guardian, who will have equal control with the mother over 
the children. The fatlier’s will may appoint the mother or any other 
woman as guardian, but the law courts can never appoint a vroman. 
If the mother marries again, she loses all control over her children. 

More and more conscious of the injustice of these laws, the leading 
women, when they found that their deputations to Grovernment were 
refused a hearing, and that their petitions w^ere only thrown into 
waste-paper baskets, tried to organise association^ for formal protefst, 
but here again the haw was against them, and dissolved their associa- 
ttons as having a ‘ political aim.’ And finally, the younger and more 
active women, w hose centre w'as in Berlin, were forced to see that the 
slow”, cautious development of the earlier movement w'as accomplishing 
practically nothing, tliat their only weapon lav in the franchise, and 
that they must concentrate all their power on this one single object, 
agitating for it in every legal w^ay. At about the same time many 
ClirLstian women publicly joined the movement, and all the religious 
bodies, except the Catholic and the Jewish, began to Miow some 
interest in the advancf‘inent of women. It is a long ti 7 ne since the 
advanced w'oman necessarily meant an atheist and a free-thinker to 
the average Englishman, hut public opinion in Germany is only now 
coming to believe th.at a w oman may take an interest in social and 
political questions and yet still remain a Christian. Fiiiajly, last June, 
and this w^a.s a great triumph, a wmnan w as allow ed to read a paper 
on ‘ The Position of Women ’ at the Congress of E^ngelical Socialist. s 
at Erfurt. 

Up to this point, all that has been said might, wdth some ex- 
ceptions, be taken as a dc'scription of the woman movement in 
England a quarter of a century ago, and it is only w hen weHnime to 
the working w^omen that w e find a .striking difference, a phenomenon 
that is absolutely unique in history, that is to say, a woman move- 
ment which has originated with the wwking w'omen themselves. 
The middle-class women of Germany, having once seen beyond the 
interests of their own class, liave adopted tow'ards working women an 
attitude which has hitheilo been too much that of the medioBval 
Church towards the poor, a service of love rendered <5heerfully and 
willingly, but still condescendingly. Instead of going into social 
questions, they have taken up charity, and their party has justly been 
characterised as the * ladies’ ’ movement. 

But that the working women regard them with a settled suspicion 
%ad determined distrust is much less the result of this condescending 
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Gfennony. >; Since tiie middle class in Germany dKd not avake to a 
fifll political con^^onsn^ year 1848, in which year .the 

also a ^ strong claS^ Ihtoe^ 

anidp^hies, they have, at every period of their poHtical aetmty^ 
dreaded the working class, and withheld from it those political and 
civil rights from which Democratic Socialism must take its start. 
Similarly, the women of the middle class did not take np the battle 
of women’s civil rights, and pave the way for the industrial fight of 
the working women, until the party of the working women themselves 
had grown conscious of the necessity and possibility of a change, and 
were ready to agitate for it in their own way. It is this principle of 
the Kla8Benkamj)fy according to which every political jmrty is the 
party of a class, and every political movement the exclusive movement 
of a class, which forbids them to co-oi)erate with the bourgeois women. 
It means nothing to them that the Universities should be open to both 
sexes, and that numbers of w^omen of the needy middle class should 
force their way into the ranks of schoolmasters, doctors, or officials. 
Their goal of admission to the vaiious branches of trade and mdustry 
lias been practically reached, and, forced by necessity to the severest 
kinds of labour, they do not demand equality of opportunity, but ask 
for special legislation and protection. Their lot is thrown in witli 
all otlier labourers, and they feel that, as the j)osition of woman rises 
and falls w^ith labour, so the w'oman question is only one side of the 
labour question. 

The Social Democratic Part}", wliich is the party of labour in 
Gemiany, and wliich includes nearly a quarter of the voters, has not 
always recognised the ecjuality of women as a necessary part of its 
programme.^ At first the w"orking men believed that by restricting 
the employment of women their ow n wages could be raised, and 
their autlionty it the home as the only w-age-eamers could be 
restored. Put in sjrite of all efforts at restriction, and much as it was 
to be regretted, the eini)lo}"meiit of w’omen increased rapidly from 
year t^ear, and w'hen w'orking men saw tliat five and a half millions 
of women were supporting themselves, and out of these over four 
millions belonging to the proletariat, they realised that w^omen workers 
were no longer a negligible factor, and that equal duties towards 
society gave equal rights. At their Parteitag, or Annual Congress, 
held at Halle in 1890, the Social Democrats therefore passed a 
resolution demanding the full equality of the sexes in state and 
society^ and the next year, at Brussels, the International Socialists’ 
Congress adopted the same resolution unanimously. After 1892 
women were permitted to choose delegates to the Annual Cong^ss, 
and now the members of the w^orking women's associations are an 
integral factor of the Social Di^mocratic jmrty, and their demands for 
equal rights with men are the necessary and logical completion of tto 
democratic programme of the working men. ^ 
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^BRM^ fiujtor of the Social D e m o jC Koi fe .pa^rh.1^: 

\ their acti've unportaioce has as yet been ; 

This ia, of fxmrse, lai^ly eviog to the restrietions imponed on th^ 

^ legal zaeiKnB 

of eaityiag on agitation, Jb u hu!d for the 

proletariat Magistrates and police are always combined 
nnjost interpretations of the Coalition Law, where Social B^iOOca)^ 
are concerned, and they are especially active in seizing eveiy poss^te; 
pretext for closing women’s associations and meetings. In Berlin, 
for instance, a number of different associations having been dis- 
solved one after the other, the women formed a small committee of 
hve for purposes of agitation, hoping that a committee could not be 
interpreted as an association. But the police thought differently, 
:and, after searching the houses of the members of the committee for 
epmpromising documents, they had them all brought up and fined 
in court last May for belonging to a political association. Even a 
children’s Christmas party, only the other day, during the present 
very severe persecutions of Social Democrats, was forbidden be- 
cause it was given by Social Democrats and might be considered 
a meeting of a political association. The agitation is therefore 
obliged to restrict itself now to the distribution of literature and to 
the organisation of public meetings. These must always be called 
by a single person ; and the police, one or two of whom are always 
present on the platform, may limit the speeches and the discussions 
which follow according to their discretion. If anything is said which 
they consider illegal, they can, by standing up and putting on their 
helmets, dissolve the meeting. 

But the law cannot be made altogether responsibleVor the small 
number of women who, as yet, take an active inter§£t in the political 
and labour movements. In Hamburg, for instaifce, where the law 
is much less strict, though we do indeed find a certain number of 
women as members of the political associations, yet the number of 
those who take a part in public life is very small, and thejs^o not 
form a centre, as would have been expected, of eager interest and 
agitation, and especially of Trade Unionism, which is particularly 
powerful in Hamburg. As a matter of iact, and as the numbers 
show, it seems almost impossible to rouse the women in Hamburg or 
in other parts of Germany to take a real interest in Trade Unionism. 
Only 5,251 women are members of Trade Unions, and these figures 
are very discouraging to the leaders who have been working since the 
early eighties to rouse the women of their class from the apathy 
bred of a feeling of helplessness. The leaders themselves axe 
lamentably few, and most of them, being obliged to work long hours 
to support themselves, are not able to concentrate all their energies 
M agitation ; aiid, though their personal character and hard-worldng 
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too glad to oo-opemte with working women to hd^g a 
certain reh>rms desired by all women. For indance, there is at 
present under discussion before the Eeichstag a draft for a new eode 
of Civil Iiaw for the Empire, which has been compiled by legal 
experts with a view to unifying the laws of the different states. In 
adopting that form most widely prevalent and involving the least 
alteration of existing conditions, they have not realised that reaction 
nary laws are not in accordance with the modem spirit, and they have 
made the position of women in some points worse than hitherto. 
The women of the middle classes and the women of the proletariat 
have organised meetings of protest, and have sent in petition after 
j)etition, begging that the new laws might be drafted pn new 
principles, but the lack of unity between them has deprived the 
movement of that strength which only absolutely solid organisation 
can give. Again, in the question of factory laws and hictory inspec- 
tion, the middle-class women, unlike the Liberal women of England, 
have done all that lay in their power to promote the extension of the 
factory acts, and to have women factory inspectors appointed. All 
i^oclal Democrats are anxious to promote these laws, l^lieving them 
to be necessary for the health and for the moral improvement of the 
working people, and their programme demands a Tnayimnni eight 
hours’ day, Prohibition of night-work, and of the employment of 
children under murteen. And Social Democratic women, preferring 
the interests of labour to their own narrower interests, are willing 
therefore, though it may to some extent injure their unrestricted 
competition with men, that the laws should be made first for them- 
selves^belie\ing that in time they will be extended to men also. 
Their immediate wish is that the present maximum] work-day of 
eleven hours for women should be reduced to ten, and that women 
should not be employed in trades injurious to their health ; already 
women are not allowed to work for four weeks after confinement, 
nor for the fifth and sixth weeks unless approved by a doctor. But 
even in the matter of these laws they are not willing to work with 
the middlenplaBs women. They feel tliat, though they may both 
Imitate for the same practical reforms in the laws regarding women, 
yet their own expectations are founded on changes which the 
middle-class women do not wish for, far more sweeping and funda- 
mental than can be effected by any such surface alterations. They 
believe that there is and must be wm between the classes of socie^ 
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thai their interests must for ever cla&h, and that the podtion^^# ^ 
working women, as well as of working men, can only be radically 
improved when the private ownei^hip of capital is abolished and the 
means of production are owned collectively. 

It is very natural that the middle-class women, while sincerely 
wishing to improve the economic position of working women, cannot 
conscientiously agree with this revolutionary doctrine, or that, if able 
to accept it, they may dread the fer-reaching consequences to them- 
selves of joining the Social Democrats . By becoming Social Democrats 
they would lose their position in society, any situation or paid employ- 
ment they might have, and, above all, their entire influence with 
the women of their own class. They would no longer be able to write- 
for the papers of middle-class women, nor speak at their meetings, 
nor be members of their societies. They would be, in fact, dicloBsS, 
and obliged to associate only and entirely with Social Democrats. To 
apy English person, accustomed to meeting Socialists and even 
anarchists in the most commonplace and bourgeois drawing-rooms, 
such yinjiiiiii'i- and persecution hardly seem possible. And yet they 
do exist) and necessarily exercise an intimidating influence on the 
bourgeoisie, though at the same time they are the means of drawing 
the Social Democrats clpser together. But that the antiquated 
intolerance of German public opinion is responsible for such injustice 
does not make it any easier for the individual middle-class* woman to 
take the only step that will span the bridge between herself and the 
w<nnen of the proletariat, and a belief that she can do more for these 
women by working and agitating through her own class can hardly 
be characterised as cow^ardice. 

But the future of the woman movement in Germany undoubtedly 
lies with the Social Democratic party, the only strong political party 
in the wrorld that demands the full equality of the^xes. When the 
middle-class women make demands, they have no political party to 
represent them j when the working women wish to agitate for any- 
thing, they have forty-seven members of the Rdchstcig to push their 
claims. Led by Wilhelm Liebknecht — the friend and one <>f the 
earliest disciples of Karl Marx, who has lately, at the age of seventy, 
been most unjustly condemned to three months' imprisonment — ^and 
by August Bebel, the author of Woman, a book which has had 
enormous influence in Germany, and which has gone through twenty- 
five editions since its first publication in 1879, the Social Democratic 
party, though it has not yet attained any of those reforms at which 
it aims, will undoubtedly control the future developments of Gferman 
Radicalism, and will never rest until it has secured for German 
women the most thorough and complete emancipation that they can. . 
possibly desire. 


Alys Russell. 
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ALVAR NUNEZ 

Afteb tliat God our Lord was pleased to teJce Alvar Nunez Cabe^ de Yaca out 
of captivity and from the hardships which he endured ten years in Florida, he 
came to these kingdoms (the Spaini) in the year fifteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
where he remained till the year forty, in which year there came to this court of 
your Majesty {Madrid) people from the Bio de la Plata, to tell his Majesty of 
what had happened to the fleet which Don Pedro de Mendoza had sent, in 
what straits the survivors were and to ask him to rescue them. This being 
known to his Majesty, he made an agreement with Alvar Nunez to go and succour 
them. 

■ 

A most gentlemanlike, Christian, and, above all, a most Castilian 
way to begin a book, tiust sufficient references to his perils and 
sufferings to show that lie was no mere courtier. Enough touch of 
faith to prove that he was grateful for his deliverance. Withal an 
air of conscious and dignified pride that he was what God had made 
him. Such a pride Cervantes exhibits in his noble introduction to 
the second part of Lon Quixote when he says : ‘ If my wounds do not 
shine in the eyes of those who see them, they are ^ulued at least in 
the estimation of those who know where they were received (Lepanto ) ; 
for a soldi?r looks better dead on the field of battle than safe in 
flight.’ Valdiu, Balboa, Ojeda, Fizarro, Cortes, and almost all , the 
‘ conquistadore^ disjdayed a similar noble self-consciousness. It 
seeihed to sit upon them as easily and becomingly as their invariable 
black cloaks and doublets. Indeed, mankind is generally as tolerant 
of the personal pride of the man of action as it is intolerant of the 
conceit of intellectual superiority. Pride and conceit ^ are essentially 
different qualities ; one is only a sort of foil to valour, the other a 
making plain of a weakness in ourselves, which not unnaturally does 
not appeal to our forgiveness. 

Of all the ‘ conquistadores ’ of America, Alvar Nunez and his rival, 
Domingo de Irala, were the only two who seemed to have realised 
that the Indians had any rights at all. 

Father Charlevoix, in his History of Paraguay^ says that in his 
time (1756) three propositions w^ere very generally discusBed in 

> Some excellent men of buainess bave never been able to distinguish between 
* wit ' and *■ humour ; ’ and therefore to them it is not unlikely that the dUterenoe 
betweoi ' pride ’ and ' conceit * is also inexplicable. 0^ 
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reS^pieiiee to the Conquest of Aiuedca* First, : 
right to conquer America? Secondly^ if the conquest hed h^ 
beneficial to Europe? Lastly, if the conquest (exo^ 
religion) had been of advantage to the Amoicans themselves ? * As 
regwls the first proposition, the general consensus of opinion appears 
to he that the inhabitants of Europe not only had, but still have, a 
right to conquer the inhabitants of any country whose arms am 
inferior to their own. 

This I deduce from the fact that at the present moment, and for 
the last fifty years, a similar ‘ conquest ’ is taking place in South 
Afiica to that which took place in America in the sixteenth century. 
The only difierence appears to be that the modem ‘ conquest ’ is 
infinitely more sordid and even less justifiable than the conquest of 
America. In the one case a real and even lunatic fervour to extend 
the Catholic faith was observable in almost all the conquerors. Few 
will pretend that an earnest and overpowering desire to spread the 
principles of Wesleyanism, or primitive Methodism, has animated the 
* conquerors’ of the luckless South Africans. In both cases the 
desire for^rsonal gain and the thirst for gold has been equal. 

It may, however, be put doVrTi to the credit of the Spanish 
‘ conquistador ’ that, in order to enrich himself, he generally had to 
imperil his private fortune and to run incredible hardships ; for, as 
civilisation was not then so far advanced, it was imjiossible to be, as 
at present, a vicarious ' conqueror,’ and to spoil the Indians, safely 
ensconced within the Cadiz Stock Exchange. 

Cortes was in|dleed as avaricious as he was religious and valiant, 
and though, like a certain ‘ conqueror ’ of South A&ica, he had some 
tincture of letters — ' speaking in Latin [as Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
writesj, answ^^ing those who spoke to him in that language, and 
even making verses ’ — ^yet he endured the defeat aiiJf perils of the 
Noche Triste, and the eventful march to G^uatemala. ^ven the owner 
of the good horse ^ Motilla, Gonzalo de Sandoval — whose exploits 
aroused the curiosity of that Prince of Light Horsemen, [the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth — ^never exposed his life more readily^ 

Alvar Nuilez was of illustrious birth ; his lather was ‘ that Pedro 
de Vm who won Canaria,’ and his mother Dona Teresa Cabepa de 
Vaca, a noble lady of Jerez de laFrontera. According to the Spanish 
fashion, he used the name of both his parents. 

Only Columbus and Bartolome de las Casas are to be compared 
to him in his regard for and treatment of the Indians. Columbus, 
indeed, seems always to have endeavoured to protect the Indians^ and 


> Charlevoiz, du Parag^ta^, toI. i. cap. i. 

> Bemal Diaz often mentions Motilla, and tells us he U'as the best horse both in 
CasUUe and Mexico, His colonr was chestnut — ‘cbestnnttcd ’ (oeutaHo aeattadado} 
—with a white star on the forehead and one white foot ; and he was the best bitted 

who ' passed to tJie Indies.' 



ap^t his Ills in. pleading for the inferable ladiiois, both in his 
diocese of Qbiapa and^ thionghpnt the Indies. He^ again^ ww 
Churchman, though on occasions even Churchmen did not disdain to 
participate in the benefits of a Mitayo and Yanancoiia.^ Neither 
Columbus nor Las Casas had ever been prisoners to the Indians, 
as Alvar Nufiez had been. Captivity, though it may occasionally 
chasten, is seldom known to sweeten the spirit of the captive, at 
least towards his captors. However, Alvar Nuilez never avenged 
himself upon the Indians for the long years of slavery in Flcn^la, 
but, on the contrary, treated them with unvarying kindness. 

Who so fit as he to rescue an expedition which had fiiiled and of 
which the survivors were in extremity of hunger? Had he not 
himself suffered almost everything a man could suffer ? 

Having sailed in 1527 with the ill-fisited expedition of Panfilo de 
Narvaez to Apalache in Florida, he had been shipwrecked, voyaged 
in boats, cast without clothes and only four companions, likewise 
naked, on an unknown shore. Enslaved by the Indians, risen to be 
a peddler, then a doctor, lastly a sacred chief, he had seen the 
* rabbits, hares, lions, bears and other savc^e beasts which room the 
woods of Florida,’ observed and >HTitten of (for the first time) ‘ the 
opossum, a wondrous animal which carries its young in a pouch after 
they are born, had marked the birds, as ducks, and royal ducks, swans, 
falcons, herons, kingfishers, i>elicans, flamingoes, and others which 
are unknown in the Castilles.’ 

Had he not with the other castaways fashioned a boat with took 
made out of spurs and stirrups, bits and swords, furnished it with ropes 
made froiff the tails and manes of the horses of the expedition, and 
sailed for weelk in it, only to fell again into the Indians’ power ? At 
last had he notViade his way intaNew 8i>ain, not as a captive but 
leading hundreds of Indians, and, encountering a Spanish horse 
soldier, found he had almost forgotten Spanish, and was received as 
one Jong dead and risen by a miracle ? Was not his first thought 
to entreat the Spaniards not to harm the Indians he had brought 
with him, and to beseech the Indians to leave their marching life and 
cultivate the soil ? 

All this he tells us modestly and with excuses (as every now 
and then ' me pesa hablar de mis trabajos ’), and as befits a gentle- 
man. Lastly, he leaves the reader by informing him, quite quietly 
and without comment, that God was pleased to save from all these 
perils himself, Alonso del Castillo Maldonado, Andres Dorantes, and 
that the fourth was called Estevanico, a Moor, native of Azim^* 

* Tananconas were a sort of grant of Indians who, aooordixig to HenKna in his 
E^eHa &eneral ds las Indias (decad r, lib. iv. cap. 40), weire condemned to perpetual 
slavery. Mitayos were a kind of feudal fief, the Indians of* which gave a oeitain 
Dumbw of days’ service a week. ^ 
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' l%€a'6lQre, being who he was, the king did well to ^ke a oeitain^ 
and *eapitulacion/ ^ with Alvar Nunez, ^ and to make him 
Governor and Adelantado of the Bio de la Plata and (reneral both of 
its deets and armies. All on condition that he should famish 8,000 
ducats, with horses, arms, ships, provisions, men and all things 
requisite. So on the 2nd of November (1537) he embarked at Cadiz 
with his fleet of two ships and a caravel, 

all very well provisioned and equipped. One ebip was new, and measured three 
hundred and fifty tons, the other one hundred and fifty, and the caravel but fifty. 
In these were packed four hundred soldiers and thirty horses. All went well up 
to the Gape de Verdes. Prom thence to the equator, where it occurred to the 
* Maestro del agua,' who was in the flagship, to examine his stock of water ; and 
out of one hundred pipes which had been put aboard he found but three remaining, 
and from these the thirty horses and four hundred soldiers had to drink. Seeing 
the greatness of the necessity, the Governor — for Alvar Nunes almost always 
speaks of himself in the third person — gave orders that the fleet should make for 
land. Three days we sailed in search of it, and on the fourth, an hour before the 
sunrise, occurred a very notable aflair, and as it is not altogether ‘ fuera de propo- 
sito,’ 1 set it down ; and it is this — that, going towards the land, the ships had 
almost touched on some shaip rocks we had not seen. 

• 

• Then as now, I take it, vigilance was not a quality to be found in 
Spanish sailors w^hen on watch. It is probable that, like the sentinels 
I remember in my youth who sat on wharves to guard the 
ocean, fishing with a pin tied to their bayonets, or slept ,^under a 
tent fashioned with a rifle and a greatcoat, the look-out was sleeping 
like a dormouse. However, had he been awake and cried out ‘ Helms 
a’ lee,* or ‘ Hard a* port/ the ‘ notable occurrence * had not happened. 

Just as the vessels were almost on the rocks, 

a cricket commenced to sing, which cricket a sick soldier hud put into the ship at 
Gadix, being anxious to hear its music ; and for the two mouths wlfich our navi- 
gation had endured no one had heard it, whereat the soldier yvf i much enraged ; 
and Rs that morning it felt the land {nintiu la tierrd) it com^nced to sing, and 
its music wakened all the people of the ship, who saw the clifl's, which were distant 
almost a cross-bow shot from where we were, so we cast out anchors and saved the 
ships ; and it is certain that if the cricket had not sung, all of us four hundred 
soldiers and thirty horses had been lost. ^ 

Some of the crew and soldiers accepted the occurrence as a 
miracle from God, but Nunez himself is silent on this head, being a 
better observer of natural history than a 

But, ‘ from then and sailing more than a hundred leagues along 
the coast, always every evening the cricket gave us his music, and 

‘ * Asiento ’ is a contract. The contract which CIiotIgs the Fifth**, at the well- 
meant but unfortunate instigation of Las Casas, made with the Genoese to supply 
negroes for America is known as ‘El Asiento de los Negros.’ 

* In the * capitulacion ’ occurs the celebrated clause, ‘ Que no pasasen procutadores 
ni abogadoa & las Indies, ’ that neither solicitors nor barristers should pass to 
the Inifies. It is unfortunate it was not persevered in, as in Paraguay at least the 
Bj^tUia were well represented already. 
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^thuB with it we arrived at a little port beyond Gape Frio, where the 
Adelantado landed and unfurled his flag, and took possession for his 
Majesty.’ 

If the parallel between the conquest of America and that now 
going on in Ainca exists, the manner of it is somewhat different. In 
both cases the result is the degradation of the natives and the forcible 
engrafting of the true faith on the unbelievers ; but fewer perils exist 
to-day by land or even at sea by negligence of the ^Maestro 
del Agua; ’ no miracles and certainly no crickets ore put aboard 
the ‘ocean tramps’ which carry the conquerors, to wile away the 
hours for ailing soldiers. Better guns no doubt, less superstition — 
that is, in religion, for the economic superstition is just as crass as 
ever was the folly of theologians — and a shorter voyage and still the 
questions, whether or no the thing is right, and if the natives 
(always excepting the acquisition of the true faith) are going to be 
the gainers. 

After having taken possession for his most Catholic Majesty, the 
expedition disembarked at Santa Catalina in Brazil. ‘ There the 
Governor landed his men and twenty-six of the horses which had 
escaped the sea, all that remained of forty-six embarked in Spain.’ 
Besides the alarums and excursions incidental to the landing in a 
new country, the odium tkeologicum gave the Governor some work 
at once.« Two friars, Fray Bernardo de Armenia and Fray Alonso 
Lebron, Franciscans, had burnt the houses of some Indians, who had 
retaliated (in the heathen manner) by slaughtering two Christians, 
and ‘ the people were scandalised.* 

In Africa to-day, when, either to open markets, take away men’s 
wives, or force the people to change their superstitions, they bum a 
house or two (or even a villlage), the unnatural barbarians retort by 
murdering a ^carious Christian. The difference is that nowadays 
whereas the Cmistian shoots a chief or two and puts the whole 
affair (distorted) in a newspaper, the Spanish conquerors generally 
shot and left the bodies for the wolves, and went to Mass. However, 
Ah'ar Nunez sent for the friars, admonished them, and told them 
that their duty was to try and teach the Indians better ways of life. 
This was the first false step he made, and set all friars and priests 
throughout America against him. 

Hearing at Santa Catalina that Buenos. Ayres was almost 
abandoned, and that the greater portion of its inhabitants had 
founded the town of Asuncidn del Paraguay, Alvar determined to 
proceed with the soldiers and horses by land and send the vessels 
into the river Plate and up the Paraguay. Tliis he resolved to do 
to avoid the stormy voyage down the coast. The two Franciscan 
friars he told to remain and ‘ indoctrinate ’ the Indians ; bat they 
refused to do so, giving as their excuse that they wished to reside in 
Asuncidn amongst the Spaniards. Had they be^ 'Jesuits, it is tqrto 



ikk^ Uiey liad reinBined to * indo^^iiiftiite/ The JeMt* Ale®# 
Hieligioiis orders were ever ready to take all risks. 

In the last century, in South America, there was a saying, ‘ Lo^ 
JesUitas van a una, los demas & ufia,’ meaning that the Jesuits had 
one aim (i.s. to Christianise the Indians), and the others were there 
to catch at everything: 

So on the 2nd of Novemher, 1541, the Governor began his 
march of something like two thousand miles through an unknoam 
country accompanied by two hundred musqueteers and thirty cross^ 
bowmen, and all the horses ^ which liad escaped the sea.’ In nineteen 
days he came across the Guaranis, a race of Indians 'who eat 
human desh, not alone of Indians [that would be a venal crime], but 
also of ChristianB.’ 

It is curious that both Alvar Nunez, Hulderico Schmidel, Baroo 
de la Gentenera, Padres Montoya and Losano, and almost all the 
fir^ conquistadores of the Rivers Plate and Paraguay, concur itt 
saying the Guaranis were cannibals. One would have thought it 
was a thing not easy to make a mistake about. Still Felix de 
Azara/ uniting in 1796, and many other modems maintain it was 
untrue. 

This but confirms a favourite theory I hold to the effect that 
common-sense with apprehension, power of observation, and e\^en 
eyesight, were vouchsafed to man no earlier than the middle of the 
last century. 

Leaving these cannibals, or pseudo-cannibals, the Governor 
advanced to the Rio Igua^u, where the ‘ pilots ’ took an altitude. Pilots 
always accompanied a Spanish army in America in those days, and 
seem to have been at least as useful as the modem repo^er, who in 
three lines reports the actions of the army and devotf^s a column to 
describe the way he rode to reach the telegraph. / 

‘ It was a thing to see, how frightened the Indians were of the 
horses and how they brought them abundance of provisions, chickens 
and honey, to keep them quiet and in good humour, and they asked 
the Governor to tell the horses not to hurt them.’ 

Perhaps, upon reflection, Don Felix de Azara was in the right, 
and the Guaranis could never have been cannibals ; the description 
of their terror of the horses and efforts at propitiation savours 
too much of . Arcady. Still, after all, a cannibal who eats an ox is 
little better than a cannibal who eats a man, the difference seeming 
to consist in the &ct that the four-legged animal cannot (at present) 
ride a bicycle. ‘ , 

Contrary to all good policy and precedent, the Governor (like 
Christopher Columbus) ordered that nothing should be taken firom 
the Indians without due payment. To insure this being done, he 

’ Acaia, Detcripei^n y SittoHa del PmguAyi vol. i. Also Deao Funes In his 
B&dtry the Jnd^^endw4:e of Puenee Airee. 
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numb^ two. First having put the fitois against lte» he no# must 
inake his soldiers disconteiLted. In European wars; when, even in the 
days of Charles the Fifth, Qiapin Vitelli, and Pesdira, some sort of 
fitful, undersized gazette appeared at intervals, or when at least there 
was a chance of history taking notice of the afiair, it was advisahle to 
hang a thievii^ soldier now and then to teach the others not to poach 
upon the G-enerars perquisites ; but in America, when the enemies 
were Indians, nothing more absurd than talk of payment. Payment 
is fitting for men of a (the) superior race. Honour, a fiction to be 
attended to between the peoples whose governments own navies. 
But ‘ niggers,* Indians, or even the Latin races and those who use 
inferior kinds of rifies, are in another category. For them cases of 
gin and Bibles. Surely Alvar Nunez might have known that Pizarro^ 
Cort4s, Almagro, and the rest were men who never paid for anything. 
He, though, persisted in his folly to the end, and so brought ruiiv,on 
himself. Still the Indians seemed to appreciate his conduct, for he says 
that ‘when the news was spread abroad of the good treatment the 
Governor gave to all, they came to meet the army covered wkh flowers 
and bringing provisions in great abundance.’ 

After passing the Igua^u * the march continued for several days 
through a country ‘ full of game and plentiful in fruits.’ Here the 
two friars went on ahead to collect provisions, and when the Governor 
arrived the Indians had no more to give. Perhaps the first 
historical account of the collection of the tithes in South America. 

So, passing the Parana and many towns of Guaranis, they came at 
last to Asuncion on the 2nd of March, 1542, having only lost 
one man, and accomplished the longest march that any one had 
hitherto achieved pacifically in North or South America. 

Hardly arrl^d at Asuncion, Alvar Nunez found himself embroiled 
on every side, nhe Indians were in open rebellion, the settlement 
of Buenos Ayres almost in ruins, and the officers appointed by the 
king to collect the royal dues badly disposed towards him. After 
having commanded the clergy to ascertain from them if it was lawful 
to attack the Guaycurus who had assailed the recently established 
missions, and received the answer that it was not only lawful but 
expedient, he despatched a force against them, to which was joined a 
priest, to require the Guaycurus to become Christians and acknow^ 
ledge the King of Spain. 

Quite naturally the propositions seemed unreasonable to the poor 
Ii^Ltns, who probably had never heard before either of Christianity 
or the King of Spain. The Governor was not satisfied wi& the 

* ■ Where Alvw Nuhez passed the Igoa^xi is not clear, as the ^pilots* have left no 

Yiooided altitade, bat it was not improbably somewhere in what is now the Bnudlian 
pcotinoe of KisBionos, and possibly «t GandelarSa, which is the BfUfert {dace for 
the passage of ui anny. 
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permission given by the clergy,, and palled another of prio^ 

who instantly gave him the same advice. This semns to have 
■siiiprised him, but he probably did not reflect that the dergy would 
not have to fight themselves, and that Ihe first blood ever spilt on 
earth was caused by a religious squabble. 

Just before the expedition started against the Guaycurfis it was. 
found that the two friars who had come from Santa Catalina were 
missing. It appeared that they had started for the coast, accompanied 
by a bevy of Indian damsels, thirty-five in number. They were 
followed and brought back, and explained that they were on their way 
to Spain to complain against the Governor. The fi\e-and-tliirty 
dusky catechumens remained without an explanation. 

The expedition then started commanded by the Governor in 
person. Only those who know the Chaco or western bank of the 
Kiver Paraguay can form the least idea of what an expedition in those 
dajs had to encounter. Even to-day along the Chaco, the change since 
the beginning of the world can be but slight. As a steamer slips 
along the bank, nothing for miles and miles is seen but swamp and 
trees, swajnpa intersected with backwaters, called ‘ aguapeys,’ in which 
lie alligators, electric eels, and stinging rays ; swamps and more 
swamps, a sea of waving Pampa grass. After the swamps thickets of 
canes (Tacuaris in Guarani), forests of thorny trees, Chandres, 
Nandubay, Jacarand^s, Quebracho, Talas, and Urunday, each,one hard 
enough to split an axe, some, like the black Canela, almost like iron. 
The inhabitants, those who are left, ferocious and intractable as when 
the * Governor* himself first saw them, the climate heavy and humid, 
the air dank with ‘ vinchucas ’ and mosquitos, and the little black, 
infernal midget, called a jejen. No roads, no paths, no landmarks, 
but here and there at intervals of many leagues, a clearing in tlie 
rest, where some wretched settlement strives to exis )^ ■ more rarely 
a deserted Jesuit mission. Ostriches and deer, tigers, capibaras, 
and tapirs, and now and then a herd of cattle wilder than buffaloes. 
Sometimes an Indian on his horse, sitting like a sentinel to watch the 
vessel pass, with a lance of eighteen feet in length, stuck in the ground 
beside him, or balanced across his barebacked painted horse, 'with 
feathers in its ears. 

Even in a steamer 'one feels outside humanity, the distances are 
so immense, the men so few; what then it must have been in 1600 
we can only guess by reading writers such as Alvar Nunez. 

However, with 400 men he started, accompanied by above a 
thousand friendly Indians, all well armed and painted, and with 
plates of metal on their heads to shine in the sun and thus strike 
terror to the enemy. To save the horses they were put on board 

* yinchncas axe a kind of flying bug with which an all-wise Providence has 
endowed Paraguay. Their ^pe is triangular, thcli colour grey, and their odour 
ntik^ona. 
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^ie fiMps in wliich tbe troops were fient» the Indiit&s marched along 
the bank. Horses at that time in Paraguay and in Peru often fetehed 
a thousand crowns of gold, though Azara says that in Buenos in 
the last century, you could often buy a go^ one for tw'o needles. 

At night the vessels anchored close to the bank, the Indians 
hauled up their canoes, and those who went on foot camped round 
great fires. 

Tlien, as at present, time was of no account in Paraguay, so almost 
every day they landed their horses, to keep them in good condition and 
to chase the deer. Just the sort of army we would have liked to 
inarch with — no reporters, no control by telegraph ; not too much 
to eat, perhaps, but still a pleasant feeling of independence and a 
conviction that one marched to spread the true faith and make 
one's fortune; the only unpleasant feature the foolish system of 
payment the Governor prescribed. 

All was new and strange ; the world was relatively young ; and 
the Governor seems to have written up liis diary every night, now 
setting down the loss of a horse, the death of an Indian, or comment- 
ing upon the fruits, the fish, the animals, the trees, and alHhe other 
‘ things of God, which differ from those in Old and New Castile ; 
now and then a fight, as when they met the w'arlike Guasarapos or 
the Payaguits, but i»othing of much account {^nucha monia) ; always 
the tales pf gold mines to be met with further on. 

Eventually the expedition arrived close to a point not far from 
where i.s now the town of Corumba. Here, after founding a towT:i 
called Keyes, long since destroyed, they turned, having first sent on 
<.!aptain Mendoza to ‘ discover countries and procure provisions. 
Captain Mendoza discovered after the manner of captains, but not 
according W the wishes of Alvar Nuuez, who gave him his orders 
conceived as fol^w^s : ‘ What you, Captain Gonzalo de Mendoza, have 

to do in the town where you may go to get provisions to support 
our people, so that they perish not with hunger, is, that you shall buy 
supplies (and pay for them to the satisfaction of the Indians) ; and 
tell them from me that I w ish to be friends with them ; and be care- 
ful that in the places which you pass you do not allow any of your 
men to do them any WTong, or treat them badly, but, on the contrary, 
jMiy for all they give you. When you come to a village say yojU want 
provisions and offer payment, and entreat them with loving w^ords ; 
and if they will not give you provisions ask them even to three times, 
offering them the money ; if then they will not give them take them 
by forge, for the necessity of the Armada admits no law ; but in 
everything behave according to God’s laws and those of His 
]MajeBty, the which is fitting for you as a servant of the King.’ 

At the same time another captain, called Kiberaf, was sent off up 
the river to try and reach Peru — that is, that pqriion of Peru now 
<call^ Bolivia. Where he d.id get to is a matter of supposition, <ib 
VoL. XL— No. 23ff I 
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the names of tlie tribes he speaks of cannot be identified. After three^ 
months’ waiting at Reyes for his two captains, with aJl the expedition 
ill and himself confined to bed with quartan ague, the Oovemor 
determined to return. Before returning he gave the death-blow to 
his waning popularity, 

Tlie expe<iition had failed in finding gold, had suffered much, and 
was returning poorer than it started. Just as they were about to 
sail on tlie return to Asuncion, Alvar Xuuez discovered that some of 
his followers were taking about a hundred Indian girls. This he for- 
bade, and, sending for their fathers, delivered the girls into their 
keeping, and, not content with this, published an order that no one on 
any account should take an Indian female or male aboard the sliips. 

‘ With this the natives were much pleased, hut the Spaniards 
rendered angry and desperate, and for this course they liated me.’ 
Nothing more natural. Bishop Oolenso was less unpopular in Africa 
foif treating the Pentateuch like a work of sense than for hinting that 
perhaps a living Kaffir was more useful than a dead one. 

On the 8th of April (1543) the Goveraor and expedition returned 
to Asuncion, he very ill with fever, and most of the soldiei s worn out 
and dispirited. In Asuncion all was in confusion. Domingo de Irala 
— a clever, ambitious Biscayan, wdio had been interim Goveraor before 
Alvar Nunez arrixed — had worked upon the peojjle against the 
Governor, saying that he w ished to take aw'ay their i)ropert.y — that is, 
their Indians. 

All, of course, was said to be in the sacred cause of liberty, as 
always is the case when tyranny, murder, or villany of almost any 
sort is to be done. So, at the hour of the Ave Maria, ten or tw elve of 
the ‘ factious ’ entered the Governor’s house, where he la^ ill in lied, 
all shouting ‘ Liberty ! ’ and, to prove they were in earnest and good 
patriots, one of them, Jaime Resquin, put a bent jposs bow to his 
side, and forced him to get out of bed and took him to a prison, amid 
a crow'd all shouting ‘ Liberty ! ’ His friends attempted to rescue him ; 
but the patriots w^ere too strong, and the Governor w^as thrown, heavily 
ironed, into a cell, out of w’hich, to make room, they let a mqyderer 
under sentence of death. ‘ He,’ Alvar Nunez grimly remarks, ‘ made 
haste to take my cloak, and then set off down the street at once, call- 
ing oht “ Liberty ! ” ’ That everything should be in order, they con- 
fiscated all the Governor’s goods and took his papers, publishing a 
.proclamation that they did it because lie was a tyrant. Unluckily, 
the Indian's have not left us any commentaries, or it w'ould have been 
curious to hnve learned what their opinion w^as as to the tyranny of 
Alvar Nunez. 

Having got him into prison, they had to elect a Governor, and 
the choice of coprse ^ fell ’ upon Domingo de Irala. He promptly 
put his friends in^office, like all governors, whether they enter to the 
fky of Liberty or not. Tlie friends of Alvar Nufiez, in the usual 
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^ISponisli fitshion, dedared themselrea in oppositim — tliat is, they 
fortified their houses, and roamed about the country, proving by theft 
and murder that their love of liberty was just as strong as that of 
those in office. 

Things came to such a pitch that no one could leave his house in 
the evening in Asuncion. The Indians burnt the suburbs and 
threatened the town, and four men, armed with daggers, kept guard 
on Alvar Nunez day and night, in case he should escape. As he says 
himself, his prison was not ‘ fitting to his health,’ for day and night 
he had to keep a candle burning to see to read, and the grass grew 
underneath his bed, and * for the sake of his health ’ he had a pair of 
* first-rate fetters on his feet.’ 

For his chief jailer they procured one Hernando de Sosa, whom 
the Governor had put in prison for striking an Indian chief. At the 
door a strong guard watched day and night. In spite of this he 
continued to communicate with his friends almost every day. 

The method was most ingenious. His food was brought by an 
Indian woman, whom — so great was the fear his enemies had that he 
should write to the King or to his friends — they made walk naked 
into the prison, carrying the dishes, and with her head sliaved. Not- 
withstanding this she used to bring a piece of paper hidden between 
her toes. The party of Liberty, suspecting that somehow or other 
Nufiez waS communicating with his friends, procured an Indian youth 
to make love to the girl and to get the secret from her. This he 
failed to do, owing perhaps to his love-making being wanting in 
conviction on account of her shaven head. At any rate the corre- 
spondence went on for eleven months. 

At 4ast ^ala and his friends, seeing the tumults did not cease and 
that things wei^ from bad to worse, determined to send the ex- 
Govemor a prisoWr to Spain, taking care, of course, to despatch a 
messenger beforehand to distort the facts and prejudice the mind of 
the King against him. His friends contrived to hide a trunk of 
papers, stating the true facts of the case, on board the ship, unknown 
to the«captain or the sailors. 

At dead of night a band of harquebusiers dragged him from his 
bed, as he says, * almost with the candle in his hand,’ i.e. in a dying 
state. As he left the prison he fell upon his knees and thanked God 
for having let him once more feel the air of heaven ; and then, in a 
loud voice, exclaimed, ‘I name as my successor Captain Juan de 
Salazar de Espinosa.’ At this one Garci Vargas rushed at him with a 
knifCj fiftid told him to recall his words or he vrould kill him. This, 
however, he was prevented from doing, and Nunez was hurried on 
board the ship and chained to a beam. 

On board the ship he says they tried to poison him, but this seems 
doubtful, as there was nothing on earth to prevent their doing so had. 
they been inclined. Stilt, like a prudent man, he took the precaution 
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to have a cruise of oil and a piece of unicorn {pedazo de unim'nio)^ 
with which he tried all the food that was set before him. Unicorn.s 


he could not have met with in Paraguay, or even in Florida, and he 
does not explain how he happened to be so fortunately (Quipped. 
Keiiiartheless, of aU &e disc^^^ he is the maa illi^t 

that jg^tkmat^ api)ertainlng to hato^ l^C^;friQ 
^ must conclude that he kought his piece of umcoiii 
where he had it from some dealer in necessaries for travellers to 


the Indies. 

After a stormy voyage he arrived in Spain, to find his accusers 
arrived just before him. With almost Eastern justice both accusers 
and accused were cast into prison, a custom well worthy of adoption 
in other lands. Alvar Nunez was soon released on bail, and, his 
accusers having all died, in eight years’ time, triumpliantly acquitted, 
but never restored to his government in Paraguay. Eight years 
nftire of trouble must have been little to him after what he had 


undergone already, and so he never once complains, but, like a gentle- 
man of Old Castile, closes his commentaries merely remarking that 
his lord the King forgot to rejKiy him what he had exjiended in his 
service. 


E, B. CUXMNGHAME GraIUM. 



STORY OF THE MANITOBA SClFOOLS 
QUESTION 


The history of the past six years of Protestant domination in 
Manitoba affords such a display of tyranny and oppression as would 
seem at the present time to be incredible. The treatment of the 
Roman Catholics, by which they are wliolly deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of the rights in the education of their children secured to them 
by the constitution, comes as near to persecution as can well be 
concei\'ed in these days of boasted toleration and enlightenment. It 
is a singular fact that intolerance in matters of religion ^lould be 
exhibited and carried into practical effect by Protestants in a British 
colony, while acts of persecution commonly suj^posed to be peculiar 
to Roman Oatbolics are now never heard of. The phenomenon is 
one well* worthy of the consideration of ultra-Protestants in this 
country. 

Tlie controversy arising out of this matter has been fiercely raging 
throughout the Dominion of (Canada duiing this whole period of six 
years. No topic has ever secured a wider amount of attention, 
whether fi^m the public, the press, or in political and religious 
circles ; all avaRable machinery of the courts has been set in motion 
for the decision^ questions of constitutional law, and on two separate 
occasions the Juoicial Committee of the Privy Council has pronounced 
elaborate judgments on appeal, the only effect of which has been to 
thrust the matter back once more into the arena of politics ; the 
actuaJ position being that the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba 
are fighting for their rights, which the Protestant majority as 
represented by the Liberal (jovemment of the Province refuse to 
yield to them, with the result that they have been compelled to 
look to the Consen^tive Government of the Dominion for the redress 
of their grievances. To this end, the Minister of Justice, on the 
nth of February last, introduced a ‘Remedial Bill’ into the 
Canadian Hduse of Commons, which, however, it was found imi)OBsible 
to pass, on account of the obstruction develoj^ed by the opponents of 
the measure in the short space of time remaining before the end of 
the term of the recent Parliament, which expired in the latter part 
of April just jmst. 

Whether to students or to statesmen, the history of this pericKl 
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of incessant strife will be found to involve matters of considerabl# 
interest, as, for instance, the modes of life in an isolated colony of 
pioneers of different races and religions, and their means of education ; 
the erection of the settlements into a province, and its reception into 
a federation of older colomes, ndth proper safeguards for the rights 
of the fioneers ; the j^ly % by 

overthit^- 

,^uence evoked throughotit the federation, and the amenities dis^- 
played by the Protestant majority m the distant province ; the conflict 
between the federal and provincial authorities, and the dependence, 
for the correct interpretation of the law nnder which the colonists 
live, upon the great Imperial Court of the Privy Council. 

In the old days of the Bed Eiver Settlement in Bupertsland there 
was no law touching the subject of schools or of education. Tiiere 
were, however, a number of denominational schools established and 
controlled by the Boman Catholic Church, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian Church respectively. The Archbishop of 
Bupertsland states that in 1869 he had sixteen schools organised in 
the diffl^rent parishes. This settlement is now included in the 
province of 3Ianitoba, which was received into the Union or Dominion 
of Canada from the 15th of July 1870 under the provisions of the 
Manitoba Act of that year (33 Viet., c. 3, Dominion Statutes), after- 
wards confirmed by Imperial statute. There were tlum 12,000 
Christians in the province, 6,000 of them Boman Catholics, 5,000 of 
the English Church, and the remainder chiefly Presbyterians. 

The Manitoba Act established a legislature for the province, and 
section 22 of that Act provided that the legislature might exclusively 
make laws in relation to education, subject to restrictions which will 
be 2 :)resent]y specified, saring certain rights, and re&er\'ing power to 
the Dominion Parliament to legislate in the fatter in certain 
events. 

Accordingly, in 1871, the legislature jmssed alaw which established 
a dual system of denominational schools. A board of education was 
formed, divided into two sections, Protestant and Boman Catholic, 
with a superintendent of schools nnder each section, and the grant 
for education was divided equally between the two sections. There 
w^ere twelve districts nnder each section, according as they comprised 
mainly a population of the one &ith or the other, and the male 
inhabitants in each district might decide how school funds other than 
the public grant should be raised. In the course of time the board 
was enlarged to twelve Protestant and nine Boman Cathclic mt^mbers, 
and the public grant was rearranged on the basis of the school popu- 
lation. Provision was also made that school districts of the different 
fedths might overlap each other. Each section had control over the 
management and discipline of its schools, and prescribed the books 
tb be used therein. In the Boman Catholic section the choice of 
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books referring to religion and morals was subject to the approval of 
the religious authority. From 1877 to 1890 no ratepayer of one 
faith was obliged to pay towards a school of the other, 

For nineteen years, therefore (1 87 ^ denominatianal 

syttexQ of hi 

system established This, it is to be 

Suddenly thu whole poUey was rev^^, She old- ^ 
away, and what is called a non-rsectarian system set up in its place. 
On the Slst of March 1890 two acts were passed by the provincial 
legislature, which came into operation on the 1st of May. By the 
53 Viet., c. 37, a Department of Education and an ‘ Advisory Board * 
of seven members were established ; four of these members to be 
appointed by the Department, one by the University Council, and 
two to be elected by the public and high school teachers, and this 
board had the power to prescribe the forms of religious exercises. 
By the Public Schools Act, 53 Viet., c. 38, all Protestant and Roman 
Catholic school districts came under the Act, and the public schools 
were to be free. Provisions were made for religious exereises con- 
ducted according to the regulations of the board, just before closing 
time in tlie afternoon, and for the withdrawal of pu23ils beforehand if 
required. They were to be held at the option of the school trustees 
for the district, w^ho might require the teachers to hold the same, and 
no others w'ere to be allowed. 

TJien follow i)rovisions for school districts, the election of school 
trustees, and the levying of a rate on the taxable proi^erty in each 
district for school purposes. A legislative grant was allotted to public 
schools, in which no school could jjarticipate wliich did not comply 
with the ^Rt and the regulations of the department and the advisory 
board, and no^xt books were to be used unless authorised by the 
board. ■ ^ 

It must be stated tbat, owing to the influx of settlers from the 
eastern provinces and tlie United Kingdom, the nature of the popu- 
lation hsid entirely changed in the course of twenty years, so that in 
1889 the Protestant school population was nearly 19,000, while the 
Roman CvathoHc was less than 4,500. 

We will now look at the reasons given for the revolution in the 
law, and for this purpose it will be satisfactory, .so as to avoid the risk 
of understatement, to take the reasons set out in a paper published 
under the auspices of the provincial government, w^hich are roughly 
as follows :• The Roman Catholic schools were almost completely 
under the control of the Church, the teachers being to a great extent 
priests and sisters, whose qualiflcations were unknown outside, while 
the inspectorate consisted of priests alone. The ineffiemney of the 
system is shown by giving instances of the absurdity of papers set. in 
examinations for teaches’ oertificates, and by the illiteracy of the 



^ The vhde ai the school lessons (eanept^l^LOBi^ 
^ fisithmetic and geography) were made the means of imparting 
religious instruction, and the pupils were completely immersed ‘in 
Eoman Catholic ideas and mfluences.’ Instances aire giv^ of pecu- 
liarly Bomanist questions in teachers* examinations, and then the writei 
says : 

‘ I pass over the following : 

* “ Wliat are angels ? ** 

‘ “ What are the occupations of the angels ? ” 

‘ “ What do you mean by devils ? ” 

‘ Any one who could answer the second question at any rate 
would deserve to be senior wrangler and double first in any hall of 
learning.’ (sic) 

The serious c harge is made that French ideas and aspirations were 
fostered to the almost entire exclusion of those that are British. The 
study of English was rare in the French schools ; British Canadian 
history was not taught till the child reached the sixth division, and 
English history only in the seventh or last division. Quotations from 
the text-books and specimens of the teachers’ examination jiapers In 
this subject are given to substantiate thi.s charge. 

This, of couise, is all very sad, hut there are other ways of im- 
proving the growth of a young tree than that of pulling it up by the 
roots. ‘ 

Further it is charged that the Boman Catholic (!^liurch practically 
had the disposal of the public grant to its section, and the control of 
municipal taxation for school purposes in its districts. 

In 1889, the last year of the dual system, the number of the Boman 
Catholic school population was less than a quarter of that of the 
Protestant, but there were seven times as many Protes^tant school 
districts and teachers as there were on the Boman C^iolie side. The 
average public grant per district was : Protestant, 1 7S dollars ; Boman 
Catholic, 304 dollars. The Protestants taxed themselves on the 
average per district 538 dollars, the Boman (!!atholic8 242 dollars, 
which is said to mean that the Boman Catholics avoided taxation 
and lived on the grant as much as possible. 

It is now necessary to examine the powers given to the provincial 
legislature in the matter of education, and to trace the course of the 
proceedings taken to obtain decisions on points in dispute in the 
courts of law. These powers are contained in section 22 of the 
Manitoba Act above mentioned, and are as follow's : 

XXII. In and for the province the said legislature may exclusively laws 
in relation to education, sulject and according to the following provisions : 


* For the programme of studies in the schools, and specimens of examination 
papers, reference is made further to the * Memoir ’ prepared by the lioman Catfaolio 
section of the board for the Colonial Exhibition in London in 188Q. This memoir 

would probably therefore be accessible in this coimtry. 
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(3)\Aii appeal ihiilll ll^ lb the Gbverhor-Generid iii Council i^m any Act or 
deetttdn of tl^ legblatiire of the pnvm or of any proTiDcial aatliority, afTOcting 
any right or of the Proteatant or Eoman Catholic tninority of the^ueen’s 

subjecta in relation to education. 

(8) In case any such provincial law aa from ti^e to time seems to the 
Govemoi>General in Council requisite for the due execution of the protiaions of 
this section is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council on any appeal under this section la not duly executed by the proper pro- 
vincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such case, and as far only as 
the circumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may maJce reme- 
dial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this section, and of any decision 
of the Governor-General in Council under this section. 

Upon the passing of the Manitoba Schools Acts of 1890, the Homan 
Catholic minority protested that they were unconstitutional, and ap- 
pealed to the federal power for relief. • 

On the 2oth of April 1890 the Hon. E. Blake, leader of the 
Liberal party in the Dominion House, moved that it was expedient to 
provide for the reference of questions of law or fact upon eilucational 
legislation to a high judicial tribunal. The late Sir John Macdonald 
agreed for the Government, and the resolution was passed unanimously. 
In the following session the late Sir John Thompson accordingly 
brought fn a bill to amend the act as to the Supreme and Exchequer 
Courts of Canada, and the Act c. 135 R. S. C. § 37 was amended, the 
30th of September 1891, to provide the" means for such reference. 

On the 7th of October 1890, one Barrett, a Homan Catholic rate- 
payer of Winnipeg, obtained a summons for an order to quash certain 
by-laws of^the city, made to authorise an assessment for city and 
school purposes for the current year, on the ground that the amounts 
to be levied for^rotestant and Roman Catholic schools were united, 
and one rate levied upon Protestants and Roman Catholics alike for 
the whole sum. On the 24th of November Mr. Justice Killara dis- 
missed the summons. On appeal the full Court of Queen’s Bench 
for Manitoba dismissed the appeal, Mr. Justice Dubuc dissenting. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of C/anada, the 28th of October 
1891, the appeal was allowed, the Schools Act declared •ultra vires of 
the provincial legislature, and the by-laws in question quashed. 
The Court held that the words ‘ or practice * in the first sub-section 
of section 22, quoted above, saved to the Roman Catholics the privi- 
lege of denominational schools, and that they could not be taxed for 
PrQtefitant ^hools. 

Next, on the 5th of December 1891, one Ix>gan, a member of the 
Church of England in Winnipeg, obtained a summons calling upon 
the city to show cause why a by-law levying the school rate for the 
furrent year should not quashed, on the grounds that the rate 
was levied upon all denominations alike, and that members of the 
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Chtirch of England could not be assessed for the 8up|»6rt 
schools not under its control. Following the Supreme Court the 
full Court of Queen’s Bench grated the application and quashed 
the by-law. 

Both cases were then taken by the city of Winnipeg to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and on the 30th of July 
1892 judgment was delivered by Lord Macnaghten allowing the 
appeals, and reversing the judgments appealed from. Tlieir lord- 
ships held that it was intended (sub-section 1, above) to preserve every 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any 
class of persons enjoyed at the time of the union ; but added 
that it would be going much too far to hold that the establishment 
of a national system of education upon an unsectarian basis was so 
inconsistent with the right to set up and maintain denominational 
schools that the two things could not exist together, or that the exist- 
eiKe of the one implied immunity fr om taxation for the purpose of 
the other, and further said that it could hardly be contended that, 
in order to give substantial effect to a saving clause expressed in 
general tbrms, it was incumbent upon the Court to discover privileges 
which ivere not apparent of themselves. They held that, notwith- 
standing the Public Schools Act, 1890, members of every religious 
body in Manitoba were free to establish schools throughout the pro- 
vince, to maintain them voluntarily, and to conduct them ■according 
to their own religious tenets without interference. They could not 
assent to the view that the new public schools are in reality Protestant 
schools, for * the legislature has declared in so many words that the 
public schools shall be entirely unsectarian.’ 

1 confess, with fear and trembling, that this last conclusion is to 
me astonishing ; but 1 shall have to refer to the point again, for the 
dominant party has made the most of it. / 

By this judgment the rights imder sub-section 4 are made clear, 
and the Church of England now disappears from the fight. 

The question of appeal to the Governor-General in Council pre- 
scribed by sub-section 2 (above) was the next matter to be di^osed 
of, and in November 1892 a committee of the Canadian Privy Coun- 
cil fixed a date in the following January for hearing the arguments 
on petitions from the Boman Catholic minority in hlanitoba for 
remedial school legislation. On the 22nd of February 1893 an 
order in Council was made under which a case was prepared for the 
Supreme Court, in which certain important questions of law were 
referred to them for consideration. On the 20th of February 1894 
the Court decided by a majority of three to two that the Boman 
Catholic minority had no right of appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council. 

Thereupon the case (Brophy and others v. the AttovTiey-Oeneral 
of Mcmitoba) was taken to the Judicial Committee, and on the 
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' 29th of January 1895 Lord Herscholl gave jud^ont allowing the 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme Ciouit of Canada. Their 
loid«hipB held that the questions submitted chiefly depended on the 
construction of the second and third sub-sections of section 22 
(above quoted), and that the second sub-section extends to the rights 
and privileges of the Boman Catholic minority acquired by legislation 
in the province after the union. The question was, wheth^ any such 
right or privilege had been affected by the legislation of 1890. Their 
lordships were unable to see how this question could receive any but 
an affirmative answer. They contrasted the position of the Boman 
Catholics prior and subsequent to the Acts &om which they appealed. 
Prior to 1890 they managed their own schools, selected the books, 
and determined the character of the religious teaching. They shared 
the public grant, and the money raised by the local assessment of 
Boman Catholics was applied only to their own schools. Under the 
Act of 1890 their own schools will receive no State aid, while they 
themselves are taxed for the public grant, and assessed for the sup- 
port of schools which they do not regard as suitable for the education 
of their children. Their lordships held that the appeal to thetrovemor- 
General in Council was admissible, and further that he has the power 
to make the declarations or remedial orders asked for. It was not 
essential that the statutes repealed by the Act of 1890 should be re- 
enacted, 'or their precise provisions again made law ; but all ground 
for complaint would be removed if the present system were supple- 
mented by provisions removing the grievance on which the appeal is 
founded, and modified to give effect to those provisions. 

The points of law being settled, the Privy Council of Canada met 
on the 26Jli of February 1895 to hear the appeal of the Boman 
Catholics against the school law, with the result that on the 21 at of 
March an ordV in Council was made in which his Excellency in 
Council decided that the JManitoba School Acts of 1890 had deprived 
the minority of the following rights : 

‘ (a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct, and 
support Boman Catholic schools in the manner provided for by the 
(said) statutes which were repealed by the two Acts of 1 890 aforesaid. 

‘ (6) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out of 
the public funds for the purposes of education. 

* (c) The right of exemption of such Boman Catholics as contribute 
to Boman Catholic schools from all payment or contribution to the 
support of any other schools.’ 

^ And further that ‘ it seems requisite that the system of education 
embodied in the two Acts of 1890 aforesaid shall be supplemented 
by a provincial Act or Acts which will restore to the Boman Catholic 
minority the said rights and privileges of which such minority has 
been so deprived as aforesaid, and which will modify the said Acts of 
1890 so far, and so far only, as may be necessary to give effect to 
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July 


tlifi rigkta and privileges in 

liiiS!' Ci^'hereixiliiefbre ioentlqdwBd^ . 

This * Remedial Older* i^t to 4he Oovettimhit of Mairitdim; 

^ ^d they were requests to thereupon; To thSi’ the Pro- 

vinhial iegidato^ on the iSth of June, made answer alleging 
inefficiency of the old Roman ^tholic schools, the inadvisability of 
expending public money on them, the difficulties of maintaining” an 
efficient system of education, which would be aggravated by the 
establishment of separate schools, and asking for an investigation 
into the working of the former system. 

In July 1895 the Dominion Government asked the Provincial 
(lovernment whether they would settle the question satisfactorily to 
the minorit}’^, without making it necessary to call in the powers of the 
Dominion Parliament. To this the Manitoba Government replied 
on the 20th of December last, stating that action in the schools 
question was a matter of public Jiolicy, flatly refusing to establish 
separate schools, and again asking for an inquiry. 

Here then we have the spectacle of a ‘ Liberal ’ Government, 
supported by a strong Protestant community, refusing tlie eiijovment 
ol their rights to a Roman Catholic minority, nJthougli these rights 
are specially reserved to them in the constitution of the province, 
and distinctly defined by the highest court of tlie Empire. Moreover 
since the Acts of 1890 that Government has been twice returned to 
power by the province with a majority of 3 to 1, the second time 
being as late as the 7th of January 1896, so that their position is 
impregnable, and they can afford to defy tlie federal Power. They 
give us at once an example of Protestant liberality and a practical 
lesson in ‘ Home Rule.’ 


Let us see how far the Roman Catholics are ready to meet the 
Government, and how much liberty of action it is ^t they actually 
require. This was publicly announced by Mr. Ewaif, Q.C., of counsel 
for the minority in all the higher Courts, as long ago as tlie 
-9 h of Apnl last year, in Winnipeg, subsequently to the issue of 
the Remedial Order.’ He says r 


^ e are willing to wort up to the secular standard prescribed by the State • 
teachers; to use State-selected biwks (If not antago; 
to »» subjected to State inspection, and to be free 

ought to be a s^cient answer to suggestions of inefficiency and iUitwacy ■ and in 

" “5“'’ ' • Sii“ ti: 

rehgious ^timents and sanctions to be taught shaU be such as we choose, and 
not those selected by others, howeyer free from theological prejudice. ’ 


We will now glance at the attitude of the other denominaijons. 
The schools do not come up to the requirements of the Church of 
England as could be shown by an affidavit of the Archbishop of 
Rupertsland in Logan v. Winnijp^, 
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■Dominion Premier^at 6tt»wa'::;;^4;;-.'- ■■’ V 

: Femxig ieafe silence lie eona^ as indiffei^ce^ we resj^edifiLlly 
but finaly protest e^mst interference with the 
Manitoba as established by law: First, because by this law no in- 
justice is done to any individual ; secondly, because such interference 
would infringe upon provincial rights, &c.,* and Methodist ministers 
were requested to preach upon it. This pronouncement is a curio- 
sity in its way. 

The following utterances lay stress upon religious requirements, 
and show how far certain of the Protestant authorities are from desir- 
ing religion to be divorced from the school teaching. 

On the 21st of November 1895 the Rev. Principal King, in 
moving resolutions on the schools question before the Presbyterian 
s_>Tiod of Manitoba, said that he could not protest too strongly agaij-st 
the view that there should be no connection between religion and 
the action of the State, including its action in the matter of education — 
‘ a view which, if it obtained, would deprive society as an organisation 
of all religious sanctions and found it on a purely secular basis.’ 

On the 18th of April 1895 the pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Clnirch in Winnipeg, during a lecture on the schools question, 
argued thus : ‘ It is the business of the State to provide moral train- 
ing. Jiut moral training will be ineffective unless supported by the 
sentiments and sanctions of religion. Therefore what ? It is the 
business of the State to provide religious teaching.* And recapitu- 
lating, ‘ What then is the duty of the State ? First, to teach religion 
in so lar as it can do that without violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples of re^ gion ; and, second, to extend all hospitality and encourage- 
ment consistenVwdth justice to the agencies w^hose business it is to 
teach religion.’ ^ 

To come now to the actual facts as to religious teaching and 
exercises in these * non-sectarian * schools. The regulations say : 
‘ Tojestablish the habit of right doing, instruction in moral principles 
must be accompanied by training in moral practice. The teacher’s 
influence and example, current incidents, stories, memory gems, 
sentiments in the school-lesson, examination of motives that prompt 
to action, didactic talks, teaching tlie Ten Commandments, &c., are 
means to be employed.’ 

(Query f according to what feith ?) 

As to religious exercises, they provide a number of selections from 
the Bible (either version), which may be read without comment ; a 
prayer such as would be used by Trinitarian Protestants ; the Lord's 
Prayer, and the ‘ Benediction.* 

Thus it will be seen that certain * Protestants * are allowed to 
introduce the quanhim of religion that will satisfy their consciences, 
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while the Roman Catholics are denied the same liberty : such 
modicum of religion is to them utterly inadequate fin: the education 
of their children ; and they are not allowed a voice in the matter even 
in the districts where their children form the main school population. 
And yet it is solemnly alarmed that the schools are not Protestant ! 
The religious observance prescribed by the advisory board can certainly 
not be styled Jewish, nor Unitarian, and emphatically not Romanist. 
What then is tlie name of it ? Is there any other name for it than 
‘Protestant’? and are not the schools non-sectarian Protestant 
schools ? 

What a farce is the whole proceeding ! Public schools are set 
up and labelled ‘ non-sectarian ’ in the Act creating them. Then the 
Protestants are openly permitted to get their foot in as far as suits 
them, w^hile the Roman Catholics are refused even an inch of standing 
ground. 

. Englishmen, 1 suppose, will scarcely credit the fact that there is 
no practical difficulty in the way of giving separate schools to the 
Roman Catholics. The Manitoba Government say that they can 
scarcely maintain one school in sparsely-settled districts. Quite so : 
then in such cases it would be clearly impossible and absurd to set 
up another for two or three Roman Catholic children. The law does 
not demand impossibilities, and pioneers who go out to reclaim the 
wilderness do not expect all the advantages of civilisation. In 
Winnipeg, Brandon, the Portage, and perhaps some other towns, there 
would probably lie enough Roman Catholic children to fill separate 
schools without trouble. As to the bulk of the Roman Catholic 
population, they are massed together in their own districts. Their 
chief settlement is at St. Boniface, a French-Canadian town on 
the banks of the Red River, opposite to Winnipeg, w^iere is the 
seat of the Roman Catholic Archbishop. The old Soman Catholic 
half-breed people are settled in their own parishCs on the banks 
of the Red River, the Assiniboine, and some smaller rivers. Their 
lands were of the shape of a long piece of tape stretched out. Each 
strip was a few chains in width, abutting on the river, and going hack 
two miles into the prairie, with two miles further for ‘ hay-privilege,' 
known in both common and legal parlance as the ‘inner’ and ‘ outer' 
two miles ; while the houses were in a string along the river-banks, 
for the sake of mutual protection and society for the inmates. Could 
anything be simpler than such a situation ? 

To understand the rancour that has been aroused in this dispute 
by the stirring up of religious animosities by the Orange Lodges and 
certain Protestant speakers throughout the Dominion, Englishmen 
would have to go back to the state of feeling aroused by the Tractarian 
movement in this country, or the Romanist aggression in the days of 
Ear! Russell. And the irony of the situation lies in the &ct that the 
provision in the Act under which the Roman Catholics are claiming 
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♦elief was really inh-oduced for the benefit of a future Protestant 
minority^ the population having increased in the opposite way to 
what was at the time expected by many would be the case. 

What then is the meaning of the conduct of the Liberal Grovem- 
ment of Manitoba ? We can only judge from what appears on the 
surface, and this subject alone would suffice for a separate article. 
They have continuously interposed delays and hindrances and opposi- 
tion to any settlement of the difficulty on the plain lines of justice 
to the minority, but they have committed the fatal blunder of making 
too many excuses for their conduct. In their answer to the ‘ Remedial 
Order ’ they alleged the difficulties of maintaining an efficient system 
of education even under present circumstances, and that the establish- 
ment of separate schools for the Roman Catholics would greatly impair 
that system, while the possible prospect of further separate schools 
for the Church of England, for the Mennonites, and for the Icelanders 
would be simply appalling. The position is entirely imaginary, for 
there is no saving of such rights, except to ‘ the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects.’ It must always be borne 
in mind that the provincial Government is of one political type, while 
the federal Government is of the opposite. 

Even after the introduction of their own ‘Remedial Bill’ in 
February last, the Dominion authorities did not neglect to give the 
Provincial Government an opjwrtunity of themselves dealing with 
this matter. After the Bill had been read a second time, they so far 
endeavoured to meet the wishes of the provincial authorities as to 
.send Sir Donald Smith and two of the Ministers as Special Commis- 
sioners to Winnipeg, to see if a satisfactory compromise could not be 
arrived at, but even these negotiations failed to bring about a settle- 
ment. Thf Government went on with their measure, but were met 
in Committee ^ the grossest obstruction, one member reading 
chapters of the Bible with dissertations thereon, and another spend- 
ing an hour in giving selections from the Bah Ballads with appro- 
priate comments. The committee sat continuously during theyhole 
of E^ter week, but the Opposition persistently ‘played to (the 
gallery,’ knowing that the whole question would have to be threshed 
out again at the polls, and thus, as I have said, rendered it impos- 
sible to pass the measure in the short time remaining before the 
dissolution of Parliament. 

Such are the main points in the history of the Manitoba schools 
difficulty, in grappling with which the Dominion Government are to 
be congratidated on having steadfastly followed the straight line of 
dufy— justice to the minority under the Constitution. 


T. C. Down. 
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THE MUSIC-HALLS 


Late on a Saturday evening, two months ago, I was standing at 
the portals of Gatti’s Music-hall, in the Westminster Bridge Koad, 
reading the programme of the entertainment within. Was it worth 
while to enter ? Every one else had long since made up his mind : 
the evening was far spent ; the sound of the accompanying orchestra 
— ^the band in fullest swing supporting some vocalist or dancer on 
the stage — ^penetrated to the street ; no one now was expected ; the 
ticket-girer behind the fortifications of his office was dozing in 
security ; the functions of the ‘ chucker-out ’ — if such there be — were 
at all events suspended ; and no one stood in the doorway but myself 
and an undersized, slightly built, ragged-bearded person of uncertain 
gait, who examined me while I examined the programme, Qne always 
knows when one is being looked at, so eventually I turned upon him : 
was he'perhaps labouring under some temporary, difficulty of locomotion ? 
He was, in any case, one of whom it w'as safe to predicate that 
energetic action was never his characteristic. He was less an active 
jiarticipator in Life than an impartial observer of it. There are those 
who would have called him a ‘ loafer j ’ and it may be thflt a ‘ loafer ’ 
he was. Anyhow he desired speech with me, and rdhoarked, with an 
infirmity of deliverance which it would have been chafitable to attribute 
to a quite recent indulgence in whatever may take the x^la^e of the 
wine-cup in the Westminster Bridge Boad, that I was looking at the 
bill of the hall. I admitted that circumstance, and further replied 
tiiat it appeared to me the bill was not a strong one. He took some 
umbrage at the statement. He addressed me suddenly with unsus- 
pected eloquence, though in a tone more philosophical than vehement. 
What, then, was his interest in the hall ? It became clear, in a 
minute or two, that he had no interest in the hall whatever. But 
he looked at Life largely, and the line of his argument with me — so 
far as his long-accumulated infirmities and a very reqent debauch 
allowed him to indicate it — was that if a man went into a place of 
entertainment, he must go to it with the intention of being entertained ; 
not seeking curiously for any particular artist, nor weighing anxiously 
the items in the programme, nor wanting any ‘ specialty,* but minded 
to ‘ receive,* and above all to be satisfied with, whatever in the good 
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psovldeiioe of the sumiifoment might be pi^^eied joy/ 1 had 
read to me a moial leatooa. I wished the ra|^[ed<4ieaided obmver of 
the world Good-night, with the respect dae to aiiy fellow creature 
whose theories are soimd — even if his practice be imperfect. I cmsed 
Westminster Bridge again, ,<^aadder and wiser. And I trust that the 
large tolerance so oonspicaous in my firiendimay not be wholly want- 
ing to the tone of this article. 

And indeed a large tolerance is very much required from any one 
who, having seen great Art, the art of Aimee Bescl^e and Sarah Bern- 
hardt, of Got and Mrs. Kendal and Henry Irving, betakes himself to a 
little study of the Music-Hall — an institution which, though 1 would 
look at it without prejudice, as a thing which meets and satisfies at all 
events an immense popular demand, 1 yet cannot take very seriously 
in regard to the opportunity that it at present affords for the exhibition 
of the comedian’s or the vocalist’s art. I am, perhaps, old-fashioned 
in this matter : I know I lag behind Mr. Walter Sickert, and, I think, 
behind Mr. Arthur Symons. The music-hall is popular, and will 
continue to be popular ; but it will have to develop itself further, 
and, in my opinion, to change at least certain of its ways if it is to 
continue to be feshionable. Indeed, even now it would be very easy 
to exaggerate its vogue. The fashionable music-halls are chiefly the 
two or three which have already left behind them many of the 
tnusio-hafl’s older characteristics. The Palace Theatre of Varieties, 
and yet more the Empire and the Alhambra, rely in great measure 
upon sources of attraction not known to the earlier successors of the 
* free-and-easy ’ — tliat is, of the public-house concert, which was the 
real origin of the halls — and not known much, even to-day, to the 
average ha^ frequented chiefly by the inhabitants of its particular 
quarter, whe^ex the quarter be Drury Lane and the hall, the Middle- 
sex, or whether V be Pimlico and the hall the Standard, or Battersea 
and the hall the Washington. 

At the three great halls that 1 have mentioned of the newer and 
more fashionable kind — the Palace, Empire, Alhambra — ^what has 
happened is that an immense and novel importance has been assigned 
to * spectacle.’ Now, the essence of the music-hall proper — ^taking 
the woid in its older sense—is that the place is a place for the 
exhibition of what may be supposed to be the talent or the charm of 
the individual performer ; a dozen individual performers — sometimes, 
with the brevity of the modem *tum/ two dozen individual per- 
fertners-^ucceeding each other rapidly : the chief spectacle, the 
speqtaele oP their talent, or of th^ attire, their art and charm 
— if you are minded to call it so — exhibited in front of a flat scene 
which, though feequently changed, as often as not has not, and does 
not ptoifm to have, any necessary or even discernible, connection 
with the flfiufe strutting its hour in feontof it. But at the Palace 
Theatre oA^arietieB, which the veteran Mr. Morton manages excel- 
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knitly, yon have, alongj of oowe^. -liritli'' otfeef ^ 

apeeUcle of the tcMmu v£m9il^-4fe« mmAssr 

hw.ll hiiB hhrrntfwi from the draidng^TODia; and it was Mr,' w 

that the music-hall should b(»^w thiat (ime thing, for it haa leat"^ 

drawing-room the skirt dance, even: the * high' ^ which, fer a 

year at least, was as fashionable as philanthropy, and as mnioh de 

riguev^ as ‘ slumming/ 

I said that the tableau vivemt had been borrowed from the draw- 
ing-room ; but, in bcwrowing it, the display of the nude figure has, of 
course, been added to-^that is to say, the paid model, accustomed to 
the poses of the i^udio, has, under artistic direction, exhibited her 
frarm to all the world in a degree which the best-endowed of 
amatenrs would doubtless hesitate to follow. And in this has been 
found cause of ofifence^cause even of busy complaint on the part of 
the Puritan, for whom restriction, fussy interference, a narrow and 
continual forbidding, is as the very breath of life, arid who is never 
altogether comfortable unless he is employed in palliating the 
mistake^b of Providence and energetically bettering the arrange- 
ments of Ood. 

That, in a word, expresses, and more effectually perhaps than by 
elaborate argument, my own view as to the wisdom and reasonable- 
ness of the opposition to the tahl&m vivant at the music-halls. I 
have no great opinion of the refinement of music-hall audiences. It 
is beyond a doubt that music-hall audiences — like modem theatrical 
audiences — will stand the very riskiest of jokes. But somehow 
sight and apprehension are on a different footing ; and just as no 
audience at an English theatre would endure the action of certain 
Puisian ^ couchers,’ or the action in a piece called Le Digidon at the 
Palais Royal this May, so no audience at an English Aiusic-hall would 
tolerate any show of undeniable indecency. BefoiT the intervention 
of the Puritan became necessary, the public itself would have 
interfered. But, in the matter of the taMeau vivant ^ the public 
rightly recognised what the Puritan ignored— that the nude in a 
iabkau vivant^ with all its accessories, with all its associations, is no 
loager an undressed woman, but the nude in art — ^the nude to be 
sOrii, therefore, with something, at least, of artistic appreeiarion of 
refined eoionr and of ordered and intricate line. 

At the Empire and the Allmmbrs, firom which I do not say that 
UiMemx ijwa/ivts are excluded, you have the yet greater spectacle of 
the Banee ; the dance organised and performed upon a scale that 
makes the ballet of the opera a comparatively insignifioriit thing* 1 
am not talking of the art of the single dancer. That maybe seen 
probably alnu^ as Weil in one place as in another. 1 am Ulking of 
the ballet en mam\ the great concerted dance of every kind^ 
tkakai (which is the pretty word for * cancan ’), minuet, gavotte, 

Most dulcett gigs, dreamie^ lamband. 
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s&atter ef the Bmice, oonqiiered nm or 

two huodved dancers move or pause on their sti^^ with a 
strange <dLarm of ordered ccdoinr, which at tot ypti thmk jou are 
jqiealdng of with perhajps a little flattery if you compare it edth the 
charm of a cowslip meadow, the charm of a tulip fardmi, the 
charm of a tract of bluebells among the greenery of a wood in May. 
But by the oompatison, so far as intricate and ordered ocdonr is 
concerned, you are guilty of an injustice — an injustice not to Nature 
but to the modem dance. These things are arranged by great 
artists in scenic effect. And their art is a new thing. Nature, I 
understand, is stationary ; but their art improves with each new efl^. 

Of course, along with these organised splendours, whether of the 
tableau or the dance, the three great music-halls to which I have 
thus far confined my comments, have availed themselves, and have 
profited by availing themselves, of single ‘turns’ of exceptional 
some cases of temporary — public fascination. At one place you may 
have some incarnation of animal spirits and of telling eccentricity. At 
another, the svelte grace of a true young actress may be the medium 
for the mimicry of styles and ways that the young woman has 
noticed all around her. At a third — this time the Empire — it may 
be Yvette Guilbert with whom, as in Lea Ing&ntusa, or in the Denici- 
adlea de ^PefoaimiTiatf you are invited to laugh, and with whom yon 
remain to weep almost, certainly to be most strongly moved by; as, 
fresh from ‘ the blithe Ambassadeur’s,’ she, in a sombre tale of outer 
Boulevards and nocturnal horrors, 

Sbgs 

• The pity of luipitied huxuBii things. 

It is a ohari^jple view, at least, that even upon the stage of the 
music-hall no great reputation is acquired that is not, or that has 
not been, to some extent, deserved. Yvette Guilbert’s reputation is 
deserved at all events, so magnetic is hex personality, so varied her 
art. •In the favour of a large public — not altogether in critical 
estimation, however, and not at all in the esteem of those whom 
the occasional violation of good taste distresses— one or two women 
(children, as I suppose, of Central l 4 >ndon) take a place 1^ Yvette 
Guilbert’s tide. No London hall is too impcnrtant for them to be 
welcomed in. They prosper in the heart of things ; they prosper in 
the submiM. * By the pricking in my thumbs, sotaetMng wicked 
thia dby eo&es,’ say the Witches in McuhefA^-witicipating 
I am art «dd-fiiishioned person, ami, 1 confess, their songs are nob the 
soBga tiiat 1 would take any wcnnan, of gentle or good laind, to 

Inotinpaititiy to iiu)st re^ and finished artist among to 
meuof to mutic^baHs, is st^l ]&. Atort GhevaB^. ' He has gone to ^ 
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'' nu^ .the polite eoMdtif Sllflth"' Avi^tie' 

l^^fioifrery ^d j\ilton Mad^ laiiaaiftr ii^ to 
keiit Koad and the coster of Hoxtou; Very clever as are 6f tlin^ 
at least of the men who do loW comedy in ways of 
London halls, from the Eastern Empire at Bow to the Wasldyi^ 
at Battersea, no one throws for a minute into tiie background-^do 
one -allows us to forget — -the gently incisive art of Mr. Chevalier, 
more especially as he exercised it before any one of his subjects 
became lachrymose— as he exercised it in Jlfrs. *Enry ^Avdevne^ in 
the LUUe Nipper, and even if you like (though that was on the con- 
fines of exaggerated pathos) in My Old Dutch. I always used to 
think the LiMle Nipper was the greatest triumph of all. The pride 
of the man in his precocious ofiTspring — ^the children of the streets 
are always, like Portia herself, as Shylock said of her, ‘ so much more 
elder ’*than their years — the quick-witted audacity and ^ cheek ’ of the 
liltle lad to whom nothing is denied, when he affectionately and 
confidently asserts equality with his parents — ^these were in the 
Little Nipper so accurately observed, so very finely rendered. 

It is right to say, of course, that the stage of the music-hall may 
feurly boast two or three other men whose performances are vivid, 
amusing, not wanting in good taste, and who observe life and render 
it But then at the music-hall the list is so short a one of men whom 
we can praise at all with cordiality. In the regular theatre, when 
you leave the masters, you find, beneath their rank, dozens and 
scores of serious, not unworthy students. At the music-hall, below the 
rank of the big men, you find, I must suppose, here and there a man 
who has something of his own to give you that you can enjoy and 
even profit by. But you find him rarely. No. Thq^ moment in 
which I have praised warmly is the very moment^or saying that 
the men, generally, at the music-halls — I mean th^inging men and 
the comedians, not the gymnasts and athletes who give the music- 
hall a certain raison d'Hre, and bring into the Strand and Leicester 
Square an * Olympic game,’ as it were, up to date and fitted for the 
needs of London — that the men, generally, at the music-halls (unless, 
indeed, they are to be judged from the point of view of the gallery) 
are incomparably tiresome, incomparably dull— not seldom even 
revolting. 

In discussing women— in estimating something of their charm 
upon the st^, if not exactly in weighing their pure artistic merit — 
it may be that the average frequenter of the halls and the occasional 
visitor, whose interest in an art may be presumed to be more herious, 
stand more on oommon ground. The fact may bring a little undue 
tendemesB into the verdict ; but is it, after all, un&ir, and is it not, 
at all events, true that the ladies of the music-hall professicm do 
reach at least a‘ higher average of charm and of attainment than the 
men ? Here of course the accomplishment of the dance comes in, and 



wely, 1 fear, reMhes to i& Toeal^tioii 

V(^ few indeed of wn mQ8k^>^li (I aiii tidMng 

of Ifo ap{i^ to have ever lliti^&l ^ in 

their song, io luid Art to Niiti^— to have sitidied Vcai^ 

And either the quality of the voice is often pitiably ^thodcal, or 
it is strained to hold its own against the too loud accoinpahiment Of 
the band, or it is practically sacrificed to jerky, loud effects and 
gestures supposed to be telling. There are, of course, certain 
exceptions — amongst them, one or two young people whose romphig 
songs, whose graceful dances, have brought them lately from the 
Music-Hall to the Drmnatic Stage. 

The halls contain, no doubt, a fair proportion of young women 
whose intelligence includes humour. Here and there one of them, 
possessed of the seven devils of her music-hall energy, triumphantly 
cultivates the eccentric and bizarre. But the stege of the hqjls 
does not, it seems, present us with many women whose sense of 
humour is made manifest by any exhibition of their own observation 
of life I and vivacity, sometimes natural, sometimes forced^animal 
spirit or the semblance of it — may have to take the place of the real 
sense of comedy. 

Here and there again — it may be in their occasional excursions 
into pantomime — one sees, in this or that young * artist,’ spontaneous 
fun and happy humour, more range, more delicate capacity than the 
music-hall has ever permitted her to show. And then one hopes, of 
course, that the Stage proper will become that artist’s recognis^ and 
customary place. 

But let me take my reader into my confidence, and tell him, now, 
that when t venture to exjnress a pious hope of this sort, I never feel 
quite sure thak it will be shared at all, or at all appreciated, by 
whatever x>er8onlUppeus to be the subject of it. For thei-e comes in 
that which we have always with us --there comes the great question 
of money ; and it needs a pure theatxical success, important, unmis- 
takable, quite out of the common, to permit to gifted youth at 
the theatre any such receipts as may be gathered by rushing over 
the tom in a professional’s brougham, and dancing at three halls 
every evening. And now that I have laised the question of money, 
let it be said incidentally that the receipts of the profession vary 
almost beyond the limits in which they vaiy ' in any other calling. 
There are thow who hold themselves, or whose managers hold them, 
not iqiiuffiriently rmnunerated by the salary of an ordinary baUetrgirl — 
abcmt a gi^ea wd a half a we^. Four hundred a week was paid, 
I. think,^^ Befu^ to Yvette Gtulbeit at the Empire; and it is 
said that Qhevd has be«i able to refuse an engagement which 
wouidi have brought him in mght thousand a year. 

As for ihe order of^d^ seen at the music^^halb-^xeept for 






Empire .eirS-^hMiQfe 
or lii^V affinity with Erench methods 

Italian operatic dancing for which Xia Scala yet remidiis thc^'gseate^ 
training-place. The French say it takes ten years to: 
comedian. We English have it— although Miss Vera Beringer is 
going to prove the saying untme^-^hat ‘nobody is fit to play Jaliet 
till she is unable any longer to look it.’ And in Italy they say— the 
masters at Scala say — it takes ten years to learn to do much 
more upon your toes than other people do upon the soles of their 
feet. The Italian art, however, such as it is— and I am bound to 
say that, perhaps because 1 am ignorant, I am not particularly 
fond of it— is something more than painfully acquired agility. The 
meiit of such dancing is not obvious. It wants a trained spectator as 
well as a trained performer. It is a conventional art, in which 
every movement has a meaning the Italians understand. It is a 
laiiguage of the stage which has been handed down, like Masonic 
secrets. But, as has been implied already, there is perhaps no reason 
to be sorry for what must be described as its decline in England. In 
the English or French skirt or step dance, there is more grace, more 
joy. At least these give us the quick and lissom and unfettered 
movement of the whole elegant figure, and swaying lines of supple 
drapery, and changeful hues. 

At music-halls, the songs, or those with the best chances of being 
popular, are written, chiefly, by only two or three writers ; and to 
this fact sometimes is attributed what must be called their painful 
monotony, or, at the least, unhappy paucity, of theme. You have 
the mother-in-law, and the mother-in-law, of course, is . a nuisance 
and an obstacle. You have the deceiving husband. You have the 
deceived, or the deceiving, wife. Every one, it seems, is busy 
in doing that which he pretends not to be doing^ yet which all 
the world assumes that he is certain to do. Along with these out^ 
worn themes, finm which one would fein seek r^ief in some fresh 
observation of life and of the passing manners of the day, you have, 
occasionally, if the hall is ‘popular’ rather than fashionable, some 
very broad compliment to what are called the ‘ working classes * as the 
base— the inevitable, priceless, base — of society’s column ; and you 
have, in times especially of excitement, appeals to patriotism, some of 
which are sound, but some of which make one think of M. de la 
BochefoUcauKl’B remark that there are ‘few of us who have not 
sufficient strength to bear the misfortunes ’ — ^yes, even if those 
misfortunes be the wounds and death — ‘ of other pimple.’ w Th^ 
effect of familiarity and poverty of theme in the actual songs of the 
music-halls, is minimis^, it is true, to sonie eittent, by the meastiTe 
fresh and personal; matter, which the best comedians of the 
music-hall — and many who are not the best — allow themselves to intro^ 
dtice. . But, after tdl, of the songs of the mnsic-halHt has got to be said, 



#M;p«ting from them> tl^ibe greater parf cbin^y is based on 

coajs^ess, and that if you can imagine the relation 
deprived altogether of its carnal ride, or, if you will, th^ caoiaial rid 
for aH as healthy arid above beard asid so ncA dpea to 
innuendo ;Or conunenty the song of Mie mnsio^hall wotdd at a stroke 
be deprived of ha^ of its material. 

And now, with perfect frankness, though, as I hqpej with no great 
lack of tolerance or charity, I have spoken of some of the character 
istics of the entertainment That entertainment cannot, as a whole, 
claim to be elevating or refined. There are |>articular$ in which it is 
worthy of praise ; details, too, for which it is to be energetically 
blamed. I praise it for the occasional daintiness of its appeal to' 
our natural senses of pleasure; and blame it for the little call it 
makes on our intelligence; and yet more for its too easy acquiescence 
in the grosser view of life which is taken, undoubtedly, by no small 
part of its habitual patrons. Much that it affects to be, it cannot 
fairly claim to be; but w’hatever be its qualities or its merits, *lts 
variety, its elasticity, no one can contest. And herein lies, one may 
‘suppose, its hope for the Future. The managers of music-halls — 
though, of course, not at bottom more intelligent — are less conservative 
than average managers of theatres ; they vie with each other — many 
of them — in the presentation of the new thing, whatever the new 
thing may be. 

One of the newest things just now is the popularisation of 
discoveries. That is better than such feats of the acrobat as involve 
fiome danger and little skill — great jumps, for instance, in which, 
though pluck is there, there is very little besides — feats which are 
little real test of endurance or of strength, and which, unlike some 
other acroBatic feats which one witn^ses with joy at the same places, 
permit no ex^bition of the disciplined and graceful aud finely 
modelled form, w Far better is it too— -a thousand times better— than 
the * turn ’ of the extraordinary animal, subdued and trained — ^taught, 
as recent accounts tell us, to do wonders on the stage at the cost 
often of only too much cruelty before the footlights liave been feced, 
or when the curtain has fallen. There are music-halls which put 
before us — the audience takes great interest in them — the 
revelations of the X rays. The Kinetophone is not at the halls yet, 
perhajK ; but it is probably on the way to them. The Kinematograph 
is already at more than one of them, showing a stormy sea, the 
Thames at Waterloo Bridge, the race for the Derl^. Panorama- 
like ^lmo4 in continuity, but, alter all, like nothing but life itself, 
thh actual scene, the actual world, there flash before you nine hundred 
and fifty instantaneous records in a minute, blending ^in an effect that 
is thatf really, of your very presence on the Downs. The hofise holds 
its : till it is over; cheers lustily tlie moment it is done. No 

sag^^ns person would suggest, of course, that the entertainment of 
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song and dance and of the observation of life, more or less comic 
generally'— in rarest instances a little tender— shall yield place in any 
great measure to the popularised science of the Polytechnic, Hint 
suggestion is for the doctnmirewhotakes no accountof what Humanity 
is made of—of its need, sometimes, of simple pleasure, simple fun. 
But, certainly, these recent discoveries of science— their popularisation 
at the music-halls— oj)ens new doors : spreads out a new \dsta. Any- 
thing that brings a better class of people to the })erformance has an 
influence in improving the j)erformance as a whole. It is the business 
of the music-hall manager to see to it, that, not only in material 
things, but in Art and Tone, his entertainment (which the million 
now-a-days flocks to) travels steadily ujm the ‘ up-grade.’ 

Fhederick Wedmore. 





ARE MANNERS DISAPPEARING FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN? 


An American who has seen much of the world and of somety once 
remarked that ^manners had disappeared from America and were 
rapidly vanishing from Europe.* Is this remark true as regards ^ 
(jrreat Britain ? In answer some cynics might reply, that as Britons 
never have been known to possess any manners, there can be no 
question of their disappearance ; and in a certain sense the s;ynic» 
would be right, for, in outward forms of politeness, history and 
biography unite in telling us that for centuries the art of polite 
demeanour between man and man, at all events amongst the highest 
classes, lias been more cultivated and practised in the genial climea 
of France, Spain, and Italy than under the grey and frigid skies of 
Britain. But although the Englishman has rarely been able to tival 
the polished manners of his continental neighlx>ur8, he has never 
wholly neglected the art of courtesy, and it is only within quite* 
recent years that it has become reasonable to ask, whether we may 
not be withiif measurable distance of the time when all outward! 
forms of polite d^eanour between man and man shall have cofm-- 
pletely disappeared from British soil. This is no extravagant 
supposition, for, strange as it may seem, a loud, noisy vulgarity has. 
invaded circles which in the olden days w'ere regarded as the strong- 
holds of conventional etiquette, until, amongst a set of persons in. 
London *whose social position gives them an influence fisr in excess of 
their merits, it is actually considered the * snuut ' thing to be brusque,, 
loud, and self-assertive. 

It is usually supposed that democracy and democratic institutions 
are primarily responsible for the decedence of manners, and so, to a 
large degree, they are ; but it bodes ill for the future of the outward 
signs of persQzqd courtesy if those who desire to be oonsidexied in th^ 
front imiks of what is called * Society ’ join hands with thedemommcy 
in sweeping from British soil the last vestiges of outward oouxtosj of 
demeanour. 

It is qmte true that too mmk importance may easily be pfeta^ed 
to ihe ontwaxd linms of politeness, the absence of whi<fo foom sodet^ 
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ne^ ;iwt necessmly imply a jbick IliS laamb^iB* 

Jify»y AT© trtily courlwiw %ko are ^^tdrely innoc^t of ihe conven-* 
forms of politeness. It is, witihout doubt, posnlje to Imp the 
humau affections warm withia one’s heart, and yet be ignoiaiit of a 
courtly code of manners. Ihe French have for long b©^ esteemed 
a polite nation, and so they Sxe as far as outward forms are conadered ; 
but most travellers will agree that, except within certain circles, there 
is more genuine courtesy to be found between man and man in 
Britain than in Knoioe. Tike av^ge Frenchman will be profuse in 
the bows which he will make on meeting an acquaintance, but he 
will often not hesitate, should the occasion arise, to sacrifice others 
to his own personal comfort. I have seen foreigners at a public 
entertainment make ladies rise by bowing to them, and then deprive 
them of their seats in the most polite and graceful manner. An 
Englishxnan, <xa the othm^ hand, will often do a really kind-hearted 
deed in such an abrupt and awkward feishion as almost to give it the 
appeamnee of an insult. The Spaniard habitually places his house 
and everything in it at the disposal of his guest, but he would be 
greatly astcmished if he were taken at his word. A stranger calls 
upon a Spaniard when he is at dinner. The latter invites the 
stranger to dine with him, or offers him something which he may 
have admired, but unless the dinner or article is very much pressed 
the invitation and the offer must be regarded in the light of mere 
polite phrases. Under similar eiFcumstances the Briton would either 
not make the invitation or offer, or, if he did, would do all be could to 
render the dinner or the gift acceptable to the stranger, and would 
endeavour to escape being thanked, whereas the Spaniard expects 
verbal gratitude for the offer he has no intention of folfilling. So for 
do we can^ this dislike of pbiase-making, that scnne Eiiglish men and 
women find it very difi^eult to give expression to jAe genuine grati- 
tude they foel for real benefits received ; and mere are some men 
whose modesty is so perverted that they would, apparently, almost 
rather be accuaed of doing something positively wrong th an be sus- 
pected of having yielded to a Idndly sentiment. Hence they are 
aometinies almost brutal in their manner should they feel oonatrained 
to make an offer of assistance to a stranger, and will endeavour to 
prove that any kindness they may have rendered was entirely aed- 
dental^ or the unforeseen result of selfish action. There can be no doubt 
that JdndnesB of heart must take precedence of manners ; but, grants 
ing tliia to ^e full, what valid reason can be adduced finr the divorce 
of the one from the other ? Love of truth and det^statiop of aU 
af^m^wioe of insineerity are also sometimes responsible fOr the 
apparent mdenesB of the Briton; and as for as the cold smd stiff 
manner, and the absence from his speech of flattering or oompH- 
xnraitaiy phrases^ are really due to these causes he is scai^y op^i to 
bfome, for truthfidness and sincerity are to be preferred before pdite- 
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often . hofDfcestly^ without injury to his conseliuuiU;^^ give 

expresBion to the polite phrase, and to snbstitate a; wBurm a^ eovdial 
for a oold and repelli^t attitude. Maamers^ surdy, i^ioidd 
ontwaid expression of the genuine or presumed ins»er leeiiiigs of aBaa] 
in his interoouise with his fellow-men, and where his hcwti does him 
credit the Englishman should not permit it to be diBcredited by his 
action. 

As civilisation advances, and as man becomes more and more per*- 
meated by its softening influences, it would only be natural that 
manners should improve, but as a matter of fact the exact reverse 
would appear to be the case. It seems as if manners were steadily 
deteriorating. 

Each generation as it comes upon the stage of life is a little less 
polite in its bearing towards its fellows than the generation which 
preceded it, and unless a reaction should set in, and that sooii, it, 
would not be difficult to predict the date when 'the attitude of men 
and women towards each other will be softened by none of the 
restraining influences of a polite and considerate courtesy. • Some 
will welcome the advent of a time when everything that a man or 
woman has or enjoys he or she shall possess by right, and not by the 
favour of any one, and consequently when there shall be no necessity 
for the giving or receiving of thanks ; when the equality of all shall 
be so thoroughly recognised that the politenesses and deferences 
which proceed in a great degree from the recognition in aocteiy of 
differences of station, of age, and of sex, shall have become com-* 
pletely superfluous, and w'hen politeness betwe^ equals shall be 
esteemed a si^n of weakness, and an evil survival from feudal and 
aristocratic ages. To such it may be answered that, in so ^ as 
polite manners ai^he outward expression of kindly feelings between 
man and man, th^ should be welcome to a democratic creed which 
professes to teach the brotherhood of man. 

Britons have lately been made painfully aware of the mqpopularity 
which they enjoy amongst most of the nations of the earth. It flatters 
our natio^ pride to think that the almost universal disfevour with 
which we are regarded is due to jealousy caused by the exceptional pros- 
p^ty, advantages, and privileges wdiich we enjoy, and in a eeitain 
measure this is the real cause of our unpopukiity ; but ask the 
averagely inteiiigeut foreigner why England is disliked in his country, 
and whether the questicm be put to the Russian, the German, or 
FVenehjtaan, ia a large number of cases the answer will show that his 
difliie of Gre^ Britain is not based <m poUricat reasons, nor eatiaed 

jedomy, personal experience of the rude 

and traheadng of in^Mdmd Englishmen wi^ 

feteigirer has been ^nfhlly hrougld ; 



ns aeem to foigei «r ignqro the tbat^iNtoil luMeAs ^ 
!i|iifi(l]fci j. doea poHleamo^M^^ rdtttiQnM|%»^ 

at' hflaBh'ai^''iiQne' -beit, ■' 

BiiteBS 'wtio have no sooner plaiited their feet on foreign aotl thiin, 
ittqnirii^ vhftt may be the manners md customs of the 
eotintiy In wM(^ they 

form to them^ they seem td cdnsider that abseni^^^ 
them to throw oflf even the light conventionid roBfeifainfe of^ 
manners^ and live as though they considered that this planet and the 
dwellers on it had been specially created by Providence to cater for 
the enjoyment of the inhabitants of the British Isles, and more 
especially of certain members of that favoured race in whom they 
happen to take the deepest personal interest. 

How often, with hot indignation, has one seen British men and 
women behave abroad as he knows they never would dare to do at 
^home — walking in the streets of large tonms, or attending places of 
fashionable resort, the men in knickerbockers and the women in 
mountaineering attire, ostentatiously and of set puipose attracting 
public attention hy noisy conversation and affected boisterous merri- 
ment ! 

It is not uncommon to see Englishmen in the halls and corridors 
of foreign hotels wearing their hats, when every foreigner is bare- 
headed. ‘ 

Sometiroes such conduct is due to ignorance of foreign customs ; 
but veiy often, when there is no desire on the part of the EnglishTnan 
to draw attention to himself by outraging foreign opinion, it is due 
to British pride, which refuses to alter its manners to suit the customs 
of the formgner. Both in Norway and in America I have heard of 
Englishmen accepting invitations to dinner, and appearing at their 
hosts* houses in shooting-coats. One can hardl^ielieve that such 
ccmduct was the result of ignorance. ° 

How many Britons are there who, in order to ensure against 
unoonsdous infeaction of local rules of etiquette, take the trouble to 
ieani and follow the polite customs of the country in which they 
hiqppen to be ? How many are there, for instance, who, when seating 
th^selves at, or on leaving, a taMe d*k6ie abroad, rememb^ that in 
moat foreign countries it is considered exceedingly rude not to bow 
to the guests on either side ; or wiU bear in mind that the hat should 
never be worn indoors, and should always be raised when meeting a. 
male as well ai a female acquaintance, when addressing any strange,, 
or when in or out of a shop or public restaurant ; that in 

Crormany, when paying a visit, no well-bred man or woman ever sits 
on a sola wkfaout being specially invited by the hostess to do so ; that 
in the same countiy the mimarried girl invariably grants precedence- 
to the married woman ; and that in the case of both sexes youth, when, 
walking with age or rank, should place it on the inner side of the 
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liCvepmt ? Sacb ii>m» iisd ^ 
there. #gfi kWiH , 

■3iKB;e.|«i|^ “ 

aad deodOAre fbeluh tiiBiBg^ 

politeaeBa results from kindness of beert, and iiot fieoni soiy eetir 

The truth of the aboye pnqpoBilion^ to 

of such a code a rei^in ito ^ 

assertion of those {the majority of mankind) who <aily; 
their aetionB Uie consequences which they entail. la^ a C0mta^ 
where rudeness meets with the punislmient of sodfd oshl^sm they 
will restrain their selhshness within bounds, but where sodety is 
indiflFerent in the matter they will not recognise any necessity for 
self-restraint 

How much of the unpopularity of the ruling race in India is due 
to the arrogance of some Englishmen in that country who call the^ 
natives ‘ niggers,' and who, in their dealings with ancient and aristo- 
cratic races, possessed of rigid and well-defined codes of manners, care 
not to make themselves acquainted with them, or to inquire into the 
social i-ank and position of those with whonr they come into contact, 
but treat Hindoos and Mahomedans of gentle blood aith as little 
consideration as they do their own servants? Let us reverse the 
situation, and imagine Britain a dependency of India. M^hat would 
he the feelings of British noblemen and gentlemen of position if a 
Hindu official of no birth or manners, sent to govern an English 
county, were to treat them in the way in which some British officials 
are in the liabit of dealing with natives of distinction ? And yet, 
when one does meet a true British gentleman (and the race is, hap- 
pily, not ye^ quite extinct), he is conscious of a feeling that the 
world cannot shd^a similar product of finer make. 

The word ‘ gemleman ’ represents a British ideal, and is untrans- 
latable in foreign languages ; but, alas ! the fine clay of which he is 
made is daily becoming so impregnated with coarse admixtoies that 
there js danger lest, by the gradual deterioration of the quality of the 
clay, society should mistake pottery for porc^dain, and should be 
content to accept the coarser for the finer article. It would be well 
for British men and women to consider whether politeness is or is not 
worth preserving. They should make up thdr minds on this point, 
and act accordingly. If they should dedde that the cultivation of 
manners is inoompaUble with nineteen th-oentuiy ideas, and should 
he allq^ved to die out with other old-world notions, then, though some 
of us may regret the decision, we must only bow to the will of the 
majority ; but if, on the otlier hand, thongbtful people perceive that 
mueh is lost to mankind, ooHecfiively and individually, by negleetin^ 
to study and to practise the little courtesies of life, th^ let them 
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not fey negligence, and, as it were, unfeeknown to themselves perJhfc 
these Ittbits to pass away without a struggle to maintain them. 

Ihere are still in our midst many men and women whose thought- 
ful courtesy and kindly hearing are in marked contrast with the ill- 
bred manners of the day. Let these bring their influence to bear on 
society at large, and by example and precept do their utmost to 
cause the advent of the time when the British nation, both at home 
and abroad, shall be distinguished for the politeness of its demeanour. 

A true gentleman is naturally courteous — he could hardly be the 
reverse if he tried ; but in these days, when so many lay claim to the 
title who possess few of the qualifications of gentility, it may be we}i 
to point out that a courteous manner is a quality which, especially 
in the present days of rudeness, possesses a distinctly commercial value.^ 
However boorish we may be ourselves, we all appreciate civility and 
courtesy in others. We wonld rather have dealings with a man who 
^.treats us with civility, not to say with deference, than with one who 
treads on our corns and generally irritates us. 

If British boys and girls were taught to subordinate self, to re- 
spect their neighbours, and in non-essentials not to run counter to 
their prejudices, we should probably in a few years find that, although 
for political reasons Great Britain might still maintain that ‘ splendid 
isolation’ of which we have lately heard so much, her people were 
no longer disliked, but by their politeness and urbanity had won the 
respect and friendship of foreigners, and had thereby increased 
the influence of their country, and taken the most effective steps to 
diminish the chances of international misunderstandings. 


Meath. 





NEW LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON 

Edwakd Gibbon has hitheitd been known to the winrld by his history^ 
his autobiography, and a selection hrom his letters. In the stately 
style of The Bedim and FaU qf the Eonmn Empire every word ha& 
been weighed and measured for its appropriate placse in the balanced 
period. His autobiogiaphy is an elabf»ate comx>osition, written and, 
rewritten to satisfy a fostidious taste, and finally put togeth^ by 
Loid Sheffield and Lady Maria Holroyd firom the different drafl^ 
which he left behind him. His letters have been careftilly selected, 
edited, and arranged, in order to show him in the light which his 
friend and executor thought most becoming to the dignity of a great 
historian. Everywhere it is Gibbon dressed for effect ; the natural 
man behind is practically unknown. It is Gibbon * the fine gentle- 
man/ as he appeared when equipped for Boodle’s Masquerade at the 
Pantheon, in ' a fine Velvet Coat, with ruffles of My Lady’s ohusing,' 
and in a * sincerely pretty Wastecoat ’ sent him by his stepmother. 

But Gibbon is one of the greatest names in our prose literature, 
and what th^world wants is to see the man in his unguarded moments, 
when he is mostlrue to himself ; to know him as he was known to 
his valet Caplen^r his housekeeper Mrs. Ford ; to catch him in 
some natural attitude, as when he forgot the presence of the Prin- 
cesses at Turin, and * grew so very free and easy, that I drew my 
snufbox, ni{q)ed it, took snuff twice (a crime never known before in 
the pvesence-chamber), and continued my discourse in my usual atti- 
tude of my body b^t forwards, and my forefinger striked out.’ 
This autumn the world will have the of^xtunity of learning some- 
thing of the real Gibbon. A mam of his letters will he pulfiished, 
most of which have nev^ before been printed, mnging over a vaiiety 
of siil^ects, and touching upon the social goss^ rif ^e day, his hterary 
pbmiits, his friendships, tastes, and domestic alfiurs, his padiamen- 
tduy.dlreer, dbd The Mters cover Gie period 

from 1753 to 1794, They begin with the time Vrhen, as a boy of 

left Oxfind, aaid was 

seat to lsi^^^ care of Pastor Phvillaid. 

l^y ehd i^ hiii^^^ Almost emy detsffl 

his fife fo litid bsre, bud the geneitd result the selfepovelidfewof h^ 
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^dianteter will undoubtedly be to mae the ppp^dar e^iiuMie 0 ^ ^ 

OABii. 

Suzanne Corchod, att^rweMs Madame Necker, has left a |dcture 
of Gribbon as he was at themgeof twenty. * II a de beaux ebeveux ’ — 
it must be remembered that, at the time she wrote, she waa engaged 
to the youth whom she describes— 

la main jolie, et Tair: d*ti^ penaane de conditiun. Sa physionomie est si ^iritoelle 
et Bin^li&re qiie je na coiinois penoanequi lui reswmlde. EUe a tant d’expreMon 
qu’on y d«Soouvre preSque toajoura qnelqiie chose de iionveau. Sea geetes sont si ik 
propos, qu'ila Content heauooup »k ce qu'il dit. En un mot, c’est une de ces physio- 
nomies si extraoidmures, qu^on n« se lasse presque point de rexsmioer, de le peindre 
et de le contiiefaire. 11 conuolt lea dgaida que Ton doit bux femmes. Sa poUtstie 
est aiaSe aans/Stre trop familidie. II danse mediocrement. 

In this p^ure it would be difficult to recognise the unwieldy figure 
of the man who fell on bis knees to propose to Madame de Moutolieu, 
^aud could only rise with the assistance of a servant when he had re- 
ceived his refusal. Nor could M. de Bievre, w'ho waq wont to say that 
he took his daily exercise by walking three times round M. Gibbon, 
have imagined that the corpulent critic of Christian dogma was ever 
* the thin little figure with a large head/ who astonished* M. Pavillard 
by ' disputing and urging with the utmost ability all the best argu- 
ments that had ever been used in favour of popery.’ 

Gibbon did not long remain a Boman CAtholic. The second letter 
in the forthcoming collection describes his re-conversion. It is 
amusing to find that he was sufficiently a boy to practise the inge- 
nuous stratagems of artless youth, and to base on the good news of hi.s 
return to Protestantism an appeal to the generosity of his relations. 
The letter dated February 1755 is addressed to this maternal aunt, 
Miss Catherine Porten, the * Aunt Kitty ’ w^ho in his clfiildhood sup- 
plied the place of his mother. The first pjart, wliiq^i lias been already 
printed, states that he is * now a good Protestant/ and in stilted lan- 
guage remarks on the difficulty of a Church of England man resol- 
ving on * Communion with Presbyterians.’ The second part, which is 
new, confesses in a curious jargon of English and French his, loss of 
110 guineas at faro. In his despair he bought a horse from the rook 
who had plucked him, and set out to ride to England to raise the 
money. He had only reached Geneva when his tutor recaptured him 
and bfOught him back to Lausanne. Would Miss Porten lend him 
the money ? , His aunt refused to pay his debt of hcmour, and the 
lettaris inctofaed by his stepmother, Mrs. Gibbcm, with the note; 

' Pray rememl^r this letter was not addiessed to his mothei^in-law 
(sic), but his oiiiit, an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ 

Aunt Kitty’s refusal did not, however, impair her nephew’s affec- 
tion. In almost the next letter he tells her, with evident delight, 
that the bird of prey by whom he had been plucked bad &llen into 
the hands of the * Cbudoous Mr, Taff’ at Paris, and had bm stripped 
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belcnpe^ lud mad« luMelf DotoriouB at Plmis^ With kb friends 
£dwiu:d WorUej Jlipntagu and Lord Southireli he inidted to his 
rooiins one Abndunn Sa(fba, a Jew monej*lai<feri inade him drank, 
and in less tha^ an hour won from him 800 loiim cTdr/ Fayba paid 
his debt with bills which he took care should be dishoiumred. Find-^ 
ing themselves outwitted, Taaffe and Wortley Montagu broke into 
his house and helped themselves to a much larger sum in cash and 
jewellery. For the robbery they were imprisoned for three months 
in the Grand Chatelet. 

For five years (1753-58) Gibbon lived at Lansanne. Here be 
pursued the literary studies which bore fruit in his Fasai aur U&ude 
de la^Utirature, published in French in 1761. He joined too in the 
sodalVmusementa of the town, and in philandering with the young 
girls who called themselves La SociiU du PWntsmps, or were 
associated inJ^he AcadSmie de la Poudrih^. So long as he was jn 
love a'ith th^nultitude he was safe ; but at these social gatherings 
he met Susan^ Curchod, the only child of the Pastor of Grassy. In 
his unpublished journal for June 1757 occurs the entryr ‘ I saor 
Mademoiselle Curchod ; Omnia vincit amor, et noa cedamua amori* 
The following lines, quoted from some indifferent verses addressed by 
him to the object of his worship, expand the iden of the Latin line : 

T6t ou tard il faut aimer, 

C'est en vain qu*on fa^onne ; 

Tout ll^hit soiiB Tamour, 

11 n’exempte persooue, 

Car Gib. a auccombd en ce jour 
Aux attraita dWe beautt^, 

Qui parmi lea douceurs d’un tianquille silence 
Keposait sur un fauteuil, &e. 

The affection oj\^demoj8el]e Curchod was deeply engaged, and he 
was sufficiently in love to implore her to marry liim without waiting 
for his father’s sanction. But his passion seems always to have had 
the exaggeration of unreality, for Julie voii Bondeli, the friend of 
Bousieau and of Wieland, describes him as waylaying the country 
people on their way to or from Lausanne, and demandings at the point 
of a naked dagger« whether thm existed a more adorable creature 
than Suzanne Curchod. 

In April 1758 (Hbboh, engaged to be married to Mademoiselle 
Curchod, left Lausaime to return to England.: The Seven Years’ 
Wax, which^as Hmaoe Walpole says, * reaches from Muscovy to Alsace 
an^ Madias to <^fow all roads more or leaa^ im- 

piractieable, and Gibbon tellshis fisther that he shidl travel as Swiss 
office/ with ' Ikitph reginmutak luid a ptesport from Gudon of 
Berne. I am pretty snie/ he adds, ' that my tongue woa^ bet»y 
^ had been two months when Im wrote to ids 
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mat, Miss Hester Gibbon, a letter which is 

which it aflEbids of the future hietcnian’s style, & si|^ that is 
strikingly contrasted w^ih the ease of his ordinary correi^pondance. 
MiM Hester Gibbon, it should be said, had taken Wiiliam Iaw, the 
author of the /S'moue GaU, lor her q)iritual adviser and almoner, and 
supported by her chadkes yarious educational and philanthropic 
institutions which Law administered at King’s Cliff in Northampton- 
shire. ‘Though the public voice/ writes her nephew and natural 
heir in July 1738, 

had long alnce accustomed me to think myself honoured in calling Mrs. Qibhon 
my aunt, yet 1 never enjo) ed the happiness of living near her, and of instructing 
myself not less hy her example than by her precepts. Tour piety, Madam, 
engaged you to iwefer a retreat to the world. Errors, justifiable only ij^ their 
principle, forced my fother to give me a foreign education. Fully disabusm of the 
unhappy ideas I had taken up, and at last restored to myself, I am happy in the 
affection of the tenderest of fathers. May I not hope, Madam, to ate my felicity 
cdlnpleat by the acquisition of your esteem and friendship P Diit^nd Inclination 
engage me equally to solicit them, all my endeavours shall tend^ deserve them, 
and with Mrs. Gibbon I know that to deserve is to obtain. 


(Hbbon’s mode of life would not perhaps have satisfied Miss Hester 
Gibbon. He had intended to pass his winters in Ijondon, and his 
siunmers with his father and step-mother at Beriton, near Petersfield 
in Hampshire. The first winter after his return from Lausanne w'as 
spent, according to this plan, in London, where lie was negotiating 
the publication of his Esacti mr Vitude de la LUtSrature. He was 
without acquaintances in the fashionable world, though it was, even 
at this time, liis ambition to be treated as a man of foshion. His few 
friends were chiefly literary men, whom he knew through David 
Mallet. The coffee-house which he frequented was th^ Smyrna in 
Pall Mall, the haunt of writers, and still tenanted the shades of 
the l^pectaior and the Toiler. He belonged to no^ub, and lodged 
over a * linnen draper's * in New Bond Street, where he had * a very 
good first floor dining-room, bed-chamber, and light closet, with many 
couvenienoeB, for a guinea and a half.' His ‘ very handsome chair ’ 
cost him twenty-seven shillings. His one fiishionable acquuntanoe 
was Lady Hervey, the ‘beautiful Molly J^epel’ of the Hanoverian 
Court in the early quarter of the century, the widow of the ‘ Sporus ’ 
of Pope and the Boswell of Queen Caroline and Gourge the Second, 
and the moth^ of three successive earls of Bristol. 

His plans &r the summer were disturbed by the calling out of the 
militia as a pmniment force. The South Battalicm of the Hauipshire 
Militia, which he joined as captain, and of which he ultimately 
became colondi, was kqit continuously ‘ under anus, in conrtant pay 
and duty,’ from June 1759 to December 1762. No stranger position 
could be imagined for the future historian. Francis Osbaldeston 
himself was not 'more out of his element among his oock-fiighting, 
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fex-^hfmtiiig ' hoi-jB®^^^ catisiBB tii^ii liw Bowty 

in which h« ms is^ In hfe impufeHsIied^^^l^ 

[lesciibeB his brother cfficers : ‘no mamterSy no conversaticm, they 
were only a set of fellows aU whose behavior was low, and most of 
whose characters were despicable.* The sarea^c &ieB of l>ryden 
might have been the motto of the battalion: 

Of seemliig armB they make a short essay ; 

. Then hasten to be drunk— the business of the day. 

His Diary is a curious mixture of criticism of Greek and Latin 
authors, analyses of the books which he read, reflections on historical 

S suses on Greek particles, and of such entries as the 

.—Last night Captain Perkins led us into an intemperance we 
some time past. I could do nothing this montiiig hut spew, 
he Confessor who enjmned getting drunk as a penance. » 

. — To-day Sir Thomas [Worsley, the Colonel of the Battalion] 
r. Pleased to see him, we kept bumperislng till afteTj, roll- 
assuring us every fresh bottle how infinitely sol^rer he was 

grown. 

I Sfptentbcr 2$>, 1762. — We drank a vast deal too much wine to-day, and had a 
most disagreeable proof of the pernicious consequenoes of it. I quarrelled when I 
ifae drunk with my good friend Harrison (the Lord knows for what), and had 
not some of the company been sober, it might have been a very serious aflair. 

Yet Gibbon had the good .sense to see tliat his military training 
was an advantage to him. If it initiated him into one of the vices 
of the age, it also taught the. raw youth, ‘ (juiet, retired, somewhat 
reserved ' a.s he descril)es himself, to hold liLs own in the world. He 
Agreed witli Dr. Johnson in thinking that ‘a CAmp, however 
familiarly we may speak of it, is one of the gi-eat scenes of human 
life,* and, from^is own experience, he might have said with Lord 
lUiesteifleld tha^ CourtvS and camps are the only places to learn the 
world in.* 

In the summer of 1 762 the Seven Years* War began to draw to 
an epd. Peace was in the air. Gibbon was preparing for the Grand 
Tour, on which his heart had l<mg been set. His first step was to 
break off his engagement with Mademoiselle Ciu'cIkxI, for part of his 
plan Was a visit to Lausanne. An attempt has been recently made to 
show that he behaved badly towards the girl whose affection he had 
won. Probably there w ere fisults on both sides. He had heard from 
his friend M. d*£yverdun that Mademoiselle Curchod had been 
inco^istant, mnd the^ is no reason to suppose that he did not believe 
the report. When he reached Lausanne he received a letter flmm 
her in which she said tliat she had never ceased to love him. He 
thus ccanments upon it in his unpublished Diary : 

J*ai rs^u une Isttie des moina ittendoas. (7dtoit de Mademoiaells C. Pills 
dangeicuse et artiflcielie f Bllo flut uns apologie de sa cobduite depuie le preaiiar 



M««li^iqii'«lle iia*a connii, sa consttnoe ^tiOr mi, ion me^Ha dellf ^de Mca^pkiBr^^ 
et 1» fidelity delicnte et eoutenue qa^eljb liera toit dana lalettre oA j« lui annonooiA 
qu'il aV avoit plus d'e^pi^rance. Lea td^AgAs 4 Laosannei 1 m adorationa qi^'elb 
y A eu, et la eomplaisazice avec laqnelie elle lea a accrutd &(rnioient lV3lie|te.la ,p1i^^ 
difficile 4 juatifier. Ni d’Eyverdun (dit etle), ni pefsqime, n’orit e0M peAi&At tiii 
moment moa image de son ccenr. Elle a^MAnadit 4 LaiiaaiiAe aana y aitacher; Je 
le veux. Maid ces amusementa la oouTaiiiqiiaDt toigoura de la diaaimnlntioii la 
plua odieusp, et, si I'inAdelitS eat quelquefoia une foiblease, la duplicitd eat toujoura 
un vice. Cette afibire aingoli^re en tontea sea parties m’s (Std tr&s utile ; elle m*a 
ourert les yeux sur le camctere dea femmes et elle me aervira longtemps de prc- 
servatif coiitre les seductions de Tamour. 

In January 1763 Gibbon left England for the Continent. His 
letters are not mere itijMigrajibical descriptions, but are full of interepr 
from their notes on men and things. In the eighteenth centuple 
were almost continuously at war with France ; yet we were^Jmen as 
popular with our avowed enemies as we are now disliked iy oui- so- 
called friends. m 

What Cromwell wished [he writes from Paris] is now litter^^ the cose. The ^ 
name of Englishman inspires as great an idea at Paris as that « Roman could atl 
Carthage aher the defeat of Hannibal. Indeed, the French are almost excessive^ 
From hdug very unjustly esteemed a set of pirates and Barbarians, we are nov^, 
by a more agreable injustice, looked upon as a nation of Philosophers and Patriol^s. 

His OAH position at Paris is interesting. On the score of hi# 
Essaif wliich in England was ignored, he was received as a man of 
letters. The one fly in the amber of liis plea.sure was that he could 
not satisfy Ids ambition to be regarded as a man of fashion. The 
salaii at which he was most welcomed was that of Madame Geoffrin, 
the widow of a w ealthy ice-merchant, and nicknamed by Madame du 
Deffand la dee philosophes, . His reception at Paris dn 1777 was 
very difterent, and marks the advance that lie lied made in the 
social position, which he valued more highly than literary fame. 

At I^ausanne he lingered several months, engaged, as he tells his 
stepmother, * in a considerable work, wldcli w ill be a mo.st usefull pre- 
paration to my tour of Italy.’ It is the first hint of tlie de.sigii which 
took shape at Rome in tlie Decline and Full of the Roman Empire. 

* It is,’ he continues, — 

a description of the ancient Geography of Italy, taken from the Origbal writers. 

If I go into Italy with a work of that kind tolerably executed,! sliaU ctrry everj- - 
where about wiUi me an accurate and lively idea of the country, and shall have 
nothing to dp but^ to insert in their proper places my own observations as they 
tend to confirmi to confute, or to illustrate what 1 have met with in books. I 
should not even despair, but that this mixture of study and phservition, properly 
digested upon my return to England, might produce something not entirely un- 
worthy the eye of the publiek on a subject upon which tve have no regular or 
compleat treatise. 

With this object in view he worked hard at Lausanne and subse- 
quently travelled through Italy. Scarcely a detail of his plan 



'ipj^ears in Us ^ own 

n^#- ■ti; iiitslt^^ •iW?h« ' '^and 
Btejteotheif. Hererl^o^QS^ his wjfcire- 

inent at Ferney, wlach serve as a sampte of Us lietters from 
abroad. It shonld be mentioned that in 1757^58, whan Vpltaiie was 
settled at MonrepOSt Oibbon had seen him act in his tragedies of JSaire 
Alzirey Zvlimei and hk sentimental comedy; X’^7?/i9tnt Frod%us, 

After a Uf«vpaR8(Hl in courts and Capitals, the Great VoltAite is now become a 
nieer country (kiitlemHii, ami even (for the honor of tlie profession) something of 
a fiirmcr. He says he never enjoyed so much true happiness. He has got rid of 
most of his infirmities, and tho’ very old and lean, enjoys a much better state of 

■ twenty years ago. His playhouse is very neat and well con* 
by his Cliappel, which is far inferior to it, the', he says him- 
E; est du iiKMlleiir fuiseur de tout le pays de Oex.’ The play 
favourite 0/pian of Cldna, Voltaire Iiimsidf acted Geu^s, 
s Xdamd; but 1 do not know how it happened: either my 
r Voltatro's talents are impaired siiico 1 last saw him, |le 
V u very ranting unnatural performer. Terhaps, indeed, as 1 
is, 1 rather judged him by an unfair comparaison than by his 
Uie. Perhaps t(»o I was too much struck with the ridiculous 
^uro of Voltaire at seventy acting a Tartar Conqueror with a hollow broken 
wice, and making love to a very ugly niece of fifty. The play begau at eight in 
w evening, anil ended (entertainment and all) about half an hour after eleven. 
TVie whole Company was asked to stay and set Down about twelve to a very elegant 
supper of a^hiiudred Covers. Tlie supper ended about two, the company danced 
till four, when we broke uj>, got into oiir Coaches, and came back to Geneva just 
as the Gates 'i%’ere opened. Show me in history or fable, u famous poet of Seven^ 
who has acted in his own plays, and has closed the scene with a supper and ball 
for a hundred people. 1 think the last is the more extraordinaiy of the two. 

After Gibbon’s return to England in June 17G.^, he resumed his 
old maiiiiemof life, spending his summer months at Beriton and the 
winter in Ijon^n, occupied either in literary work or in the -less 
congenial task ^ endeavouring to extricate his father from his 
pecuniary embarrassments. In 1770 the elder Mr. Gibbon died, and 
the son succeeded to the wreck of what bad once been an ample 

fortune. * Economy,’ he tells hk aunt, Miss Hester Gibbon, 

• 

was not amongst my father’s Virtues. The expences of the more early part of his 
life, the miscarriage of several pmmisuig schemes, and a general wont of order 
and exactness involved him in such difficulties as constrained him to dispose of 
I'utney, and to contract a mortgage so Very considerable that it cannot be paid 
unleK by the sale of our Buckinghamshire Kstate. The only daare that 1 have 
ever taken in these transactions has been by my sensibility to my father s wants 
and my compliance with Lis inclinations, a conduct which has cost me very dear, 
but which 1 cannot repent It is a satisfaction to reflect that I have fulfilled, 
perba^ exceeded, my filial duties ; and it is still in my pourer with the remains of 
our fortunes to lead an agreable and rational life. 

Even tlik satk&ction he was at first denied.' Hk stepmother had 
heard a rumour that his own imprudence was the cause of the financial 
difficulties. He repudiates the suggestion with some warmth and 
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■ ‘ Aa a aud twenty; titia^ 

him W hnminwa, and deflir^^ didigiag * Ms ; 

. .ilcihfrd fti join in cuttiBg. off the entail and imug a mortgage oC !i 
ld;0002. But he had none of the money &r himfi^)^ neither iMia ft ; 

yeie^^ aii^^ that he He had nev^ had any 

obmmon tradesmen’s Mils, trifling in «paount ahd antiually paid; * I 
have never lost at play a hundred pounds at any one time ; peihape 
not in the course of my life. P^lay I neither lo^e; h<tf un^ 

He had probably, for the moment, forgotten his losses as a boy at 
Lausanne. ‘ I should deserve the imputation,’ he continues, ‘ could^ 
I submit to it with patience. As long as you credit it, you mu^/T 
view me in the light of a specious Hypocrite, who meanly cWRed 
his own extravagancies under his lather’s imprudence, adu who 
ascribed to filial piety what had been the consequence ^folly and* 
necessity.’ ^ I 

Hibbon aus now a landed proprietor, and no manj^)nld be more# 
unfitted for the part. For a few weeks the noveltyof the position 
amused Kim, and he asks with some shoa^ of interest after the l^reakin/ 
in of the colt, the progress of the rot among the sheep, or theprospem 
of improved prices in wheat. He even hugs himself with sel- 
satisfaction at the shrewd bargains which * Farmer (libbon ’ has driven 
in letting his farms, or at the judgment adth which he h5s sold his 
hops. But to a man of his tastes and temper the details of estate 
management and the strenuous idleness of country life grew intole- 
rably irksome. Dilatory in his habits, his letters are a treasury of 
excuses for unpunctuality in correspondence. He had no country 
pursuits. His sporting friends are savages who hunt foxes. ‘ Neither 
a pack of hounds, nor a stable of irunning horses, hot a ^arge farm *' 
any interest for^him. ISIagisterial work did appeal to him. 

‘ I detest,’ he says, ‘ your races, I abhor your assies.’ Tlie rustic 
mind was unintelligible to him, and he to it. If his tenants wished 


to see him, he would make any concession to avoid a deputation of 
the ‘ savages.’ While he is negotiating the sale of one of his estates, he 
has an interview with the agent and the proposed purcliaser : * though 
we did not speak the same language,’ he says, ‘ yet by tlie help of 
signs, sfich as that of putting about the bottle, the natives seemed 
well satisfied.’ In all matters of business be was careless, forgetful, 
impatient of legal forms, helpless as a child. If his signature is 
reqoiredvta a d^, he is sure to sign his name in the wrong place.. 
If he is asked to mahe interest on behalf of a friend, othe letter is* 
probably placed in the wrong enclosure, and * Lord Milton’s heir was 
ordered to send me without delay a brown Batteen Frock, and the 
Taylor was desired to use his interest with his cousin the Duke of 
Dorset.’ It is npt therefore surprising that he soon grew * tired of 
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^sticking to the eaitii by 80 many Rck 4 s/ oir 
Benton was* left, Biid Oibboa settled m 
- % 1?78 he took ^£»i«i l«dy Ihms Beotiiick 

Street. It hk- feal life ^ 

with a newtoy^^immerse^ in the mysteries of feimfifeb^ 
ht * Ireland, the Upholder/ His libn^ e^eially was 

to be a tri^ Mahogany booki^es were^ p^bsMbeidl ^ The 

paper of ihe l^ a fine, shag, flock paper, light blue with a 

gold border^ the Bbok^cases painted white, ornament^ with a light 
frize : neither Doric nor Dentulated Adamic/ Once settled in his 


house, with his books round him, he. left his library with reiuctance 
^l^pt for society. 

*ra^bommable fine weather [he snya] will not allow me a quiet hour at home 
withoutg^ng liable to the leproaches of my friends and of my own conscience. 
It is the moh^provokihg as it drives me out of my own new, clean, comfortable, 
dear house, wlfe^ I like better every week 1 pass iu it. I now live, which 1 never 
did before, andmit would but rain, should enjoy that unity of study and society 
Lin which 1 have i^ays placed my prospect of happiness. 

\ London was ro him never dull ; there at least he could keep * the 
Ipcuster Ennui at a respectfull distance.’ For him its heat was 
i|waya tempered; even its solitude was * delicious/ In ‘the soft 
retirement of my hocage de Bentinck Street,’ the dog days pass 
unheeded. 


Charming hot Weather ! 1 am just going to dine olona. Afterwards I shall 
walk till dark in my gardens at Kensington, and shall then return to a frugal 
supper and early bed in Bentinck Street. I lead the life of a true Philosopher, 
without any regard to the world or to fashion. 

Master of a good house, possessed of rare conversational powers, as 
an Ampliitryoim« Von dine, the giver of the ‘ prettiest little dinners 
imaginable,’ (jibron soon made his way in London society. He had 
come up to the metrojxdis knowing only a few second-rate men of 
letters. His militia training had made him acquainted with the 
couqjby members and a few of the county gentlemen of Hampshire 
and Berkshire. His grand tour had widened the circle of his inends. 
Now he was a welcome guest in London houses. The doors of exclu- 
sive clubs, though he was a bad whist-player and never gambled, were 
opened to him. He joined the Catch Club ; he became a member of 
Boodle’s, of Almack’s, and of Brooks’s. At the latter he was a well- 
known figure. In some verses written by Richard Tickell in 1780 to 
celc^fete the election of the Hon. John Townsh^d for the University 
of Cambridge oocur the lines : — 


Boon It to Brookei's thotimi tlwy footsteps bend, 
'Wbat gntulitioiii thy tpprotdi attend 1 
See Gibbon i«p hb to : iiwpioiout aign 
That wit lad dasiis oompUment combine. 
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As M.P. for laskeaid and subseqiiSatiy for Lynaiti|^ (! 774^24)! 
his j^sition was still more The publication of the first voiunie 

of the Decline md Fall of ike Moman Empire in 1776 made him a 


literary lion. ' I have the satis&cticm,’ he writes to his stepmother, 
a month after the appearance of his book, ‘of telling you that my 
book has been very well received by men of letters, men of the world, 
and even by fine feathered Ladies^ in short by every set of people 
except perhaps by the Clergy, who seem (I know not why) to show 
their teeth on the occasion. A thousand Copies are sold, and we are 
preparing a second Edition, a^hich in so short a time is, for a book of 
that price, a very uncommon event.’ Men of letters and men ^ 
fiishion had been, for at least a hundred years, divided by a gulf wj]^ 
patronage siSKrcely pretended to span. Horace Walpole, 
dabbled in literature, though scholars unfairly sneered at b^iterary 
pretensions. Gibbon, on the other hand, forced the lean^ to admit 
that he was their master with their own weapons, and i^at his know-, 
ledge and industiy were equal to his natural geniu8.#^On the wholq 
he bore his honours meekly. He makes no secret tlA his vanity ^ 
flattered ‘by his success; but he remained the same good-natnn 
kind-hearted man that he was before he woke to find liimself famo/l 
throughout Europe. 

His correspondence ripens under the pleasant sun of prosi^rity. 
For the amusement of his stepmother he becomes the Court''newsman, 
the theatrical critic, the literary adviser, and even the retailer of 
gossip. It is for her benefit, for instance, that he tells the story of 
the duel to which Lord Bellamont challenged Ijord Townshend, and 
its amusing sequel. 


I am so un&shioDable as not to have fought a duel yet. I sftppoee all the 
Nation will admire Lord B.'s behaviour. I will give you one if istance of liis — call 
it what you please. Lord T.’s pistol was raiaed when be call^n out, * One moment, 
ray Lord ; Idr. Billon, I have undertaken a cnmmiesion from the French Embassa- 
dor — to get him some Irish poplins. Should I fall, be so good as to execute it. 
Your Lordship may now fire.’ 


Six weeks later, he wites again : 

This morning, the fact is certain, an Addreas was delivered to Lord B. from 
the Grand Jury of the Ooiuty of Dublin, thanking him for bis propcT and spirited 
behavioar. Incomparable Hibernians ! A Judicial Body, appointed to maintain 
and execute the Laws, publicly applaud a man for having broke them. 

For his fn^d Holroyd, afterwards Tiord Sheffield, he collects the 
latest poUitbfld inteDigexice, and flavours his reports with 
rec^t scandal of the clubs or the green room. Gibbon sat in Fftrliir 
ment throughout the American War; he was an intimate friend of 
Lord North, Charles James Fox, and Lord George Germain ; he wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the favourite minister of George the Third, 
and the commencement of Pitt’s parliamentary career. The times 
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$ere full of exck^iu^titt and Gibbon, though u sileat naember, was a 
shrewd absrarver. Onlookers often see the most of ^e game- »Some 
of the interest of the political letters lies in the restoration of passages 
which Lord Sheffield had suppressed. One exampfe must siffiice. 
In 1788 Fox paid Gibbon a visit at Lausanne, and he describes with 
enthusiasm the cham of that statesman’s conversation. But Lord 
Sheffield omits the account of Mrs. Armstead, who was travelling with 
Fox, and of the effect which her presence produced. ‘ The wit and 
beauty of his Oompaiiiou,’ writes Gibbon, * are not sufficient to excuse 
the scandalous impropriety of shewing her to all Europe, and you will 
tfiot easily conceive how he has lost himself in the public opinion, 

■ lore favourable to Ids Riv’al. Will Fox never know 
haracter?* 

Y studied for himself the questions at issue in the 
rom Israel Mauduit, the agent of Massachusetts 
mor Hutchinson, he gathered material for forming 
Igment. * I think,’ he says, * I have sucked them 
y confidence was equal to my eloquence, and my 
owledge, perhaps I might make no very intolerable 
Sicker.’ It is" curious to note in Ms letters the apathy of Parliament 
oi£he subject. ‘ In this season and on America,’ he writes in JSIay 
1 775, ‘ the Archangel Gabriel would not be heard.’ His own opinion 
was, on several jioints, adverse to the policy of the Government, which, 
except on one occasion, he steadily supported- He was one of those 
indolent men who attach themselves to political leaders rather than 
to political principles. For Ixml North he felt a warm affection, and 
throughout voted with him, sometimes against his better judgment. 

His speejh would probably have been silver ; his silence was cer- 
tainly golden. In 1778 he was appointed a Commissioner of Tr^e 
and Plantations, ^th a salary of 7501. a year. Fox believed that he 
liad been brilied by office, and expressed the lielief in the lines ; — 

King Oeoige, in a fright 
l^reat Gibbon should write 
The story of England’s disgrace, 

Thought no way ao sure 
His pen to secure 
As to give the historian place. 

Gibbon held the appointment till the abolition of the office in 
1782. The loss of it decided him to leave England, though his friends 
were ipfluential and active, and he might Imve secured another post. 
He was rapidly getting into debt, and he was anxious to finish his 
History, In 1784 he settled at Lausanne, and there pa^ the re- 
mainder of his life. It was on his second visit to Finland, in 1 793-94, 
that he died on the 16th of Jaauaiy. 1794. at 76 Bt. James’s Street, 
the house of Peter Elmsleyt the bookseller. 
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It xa&y be asked, in what Msy do these letters raise the pdpuftr 
■view of Gibbon’s character ? Indolent and easy-going as he was, he 
was capable of making moral resolntions and of adhering to them 
with determination. At one time Gibbon fell into the habit of 
excessive drinking, which was a vice of social life. But in 1764 at 
Lausanne, after a drunken orgy, he was made aware that he had 
forfeited the respect of his better friends, and he cured himself of 
the vice, without adojitiiig the desperate remedy of total abstinence. 
It was an age when men staked their fortunes on the fall of cards. 
Gibbon never gambled. It was an age when the tone of society was 
grossly immoral. Gibbon could say in 1774 ; * You once mentions 
Miss F[uller]. I give you my honour, that I have not eithey^h 
her, or any other woman, any connection that could alarm^nwife.’ 
He went into Parliament with the intention of obtamingiHucratiVe j 
office. But be valued his own independence so highly to secu 
it, he not only toiled laboriously with his pen, but volSntaTily exile 
himself from England when, to a man of his age tastes, such^ 
wTCUch must have been severe. 

Foi* friendship he had a true genius. No tr/tuble w^as too grfat 
to be taken for a friend, and this by a man who loved his easa to 
excess. To be by the side of Lord Sheffield, who had recently lost 
his wife, he hurried home to England from Jjausanne at a time wnen 
the beginning of the Bevolutionazj War made his jourrfey difficult, 
if not hazardous. He was a fnend of children and a lover of dogs. 
His letters about little ‘ Batch ’ Holroyd, a son of his friend who 
died in childhood, shows his tender nature. The dogs to which he 
attached himself were not the breeds that appeal to sportsmen ; but 
the following passage from a letter, written to thank l^s stepmother 
for the gift of a Pomeranian, shows that he loved canine society : — 

After drinking coffee in the Library, we went doTi^stfAirs again, and as we 
entered the Parlour, our ears were saluted with a very harmonious barking, and 
our eyes gratified by the sight of one of the prettiest animals I ever saw. Her 
figure and coat are perfect, her manners genteel and lively, and her teeth (as a 
pair of ruffles have already experienced) most remarkably sharp. She i\not the 
least fatigued with her voyage, and compleatly at home in Bentinck Street. 1 
call her £atA. Gibbon would be ambiguous, and Dorothea ^ disrespectful. 


In a note accepting an invitation to Twickenham, he calls the 
Thames an / amiable creature.’ It is pleasing to relate that on his 
way he was upset into the water, and received a ducking for the 
affectation. But an affected manner could not conceal his kindness 
of heart. For his housekeeper, Mrs. Ford, he was careTul to provide 
a support in her old age ; his butler, Gaplen, though he could not 
speak a word of French, refused a proffered pension and insisted on 
following him to Lausanne. To young men and boys he took the 


' The Christian name of his stepmother. 
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bns, even when he was iunons, to make Mtnsd^^ The 

MBoUections of the younger Colman may be quoted as a proof, Mhe 
rest historian/ says Colman, writing of a tinie when he was himself 
boy, ‘was bright and playful, suiting his matter to the capacity of 
le boy ; but it was done more sua (jdc ) ; still his niannerisms pre- 
riled: still he tapped his snuff-box; still he smirked, and smiled,, 
nd rounded his periods with the same air of good-breeding, as if he 


as eonversing with men.’ 

Above ISI, Gibbon was a straightforward, strictly honourable 
lan. His relations and Lady Sheffield were always seeking him a 
ife, nor, as his letters show, was Gibbon averse to the idea of 
imony. But he made no secret of his opinions on questions of 
di^l^wd was careful that, if inquired into, they should be known, 
rhe Lalh^^ Mother,’ he writes, 

IS given as an answer as can be expected. There is only one part of it 
hich distresseswu-- Your evasion was very^able ; but will not prudence 
I well as bonouT^wuire us being more explicit in the iidie ? Ought I to give 
iem room to thin Aihat I should patiently conform to family prayers and Bisbop' 
|oper’8 Sermons ? ^ would not marry an Empress on those condition^ 

■ all, what ocaasion is there to enquire into my profession of faith ? It is 
jly much more to purpose for them to ask, how I have already acted in life — 

|ther as a good son, a good friend, whether I game, drink, See. You know I 
51 practised the one, and in spite of my old Doraetihire character, I have left 
or the othen 


Gibbon had his faults ; but, judged by the contents of these 
tters, and by the standard which he himself proposes, there can be^ 
ttt one answer to the questions he suggests, and that answer is- 
nphatically in his favour. 


Rowland E. Prothero. 





THE FEDERATION MOVEMENf IN 
AUSTRALASIA 

Throughout the provinces of Australia, in the Garde^ Island, 
Tasmania, and in a lesser degree over the Britain of thaXoutli, 
Zealand, the idea of a Federated Australasia finds gcn^l aceeptanc J 
Leaders of men, and they who follow not too blindl^concur in t\m 
view that this Federation of the seven constitiirionally goven™ 
colonies in the Austral seas, togetlier with Fiji, B/tish Xew Guiim, 
and any other British territories in the Houth any West Pacific, must 
eventually be ac^hieved ; and he who is an enthusiast in the calse, 
not yet daunted by delays and backslidings on the part of Fedlra- 
tionists, asks when, and under what conditions, and by whose agency 
this splendid dream will be realised. At the National Australasian 
Convention held in *Sydney in 1891, the late Sir Henry Parkes, then 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, spoke confidently of Federation 
being accomplished in two years. But those tv\’o years came and 
went* and yet another two years, without any nearer npproacli to the 
* one nation, one destiny ’ that had been so ccmfidently^predicted by 
that statesman. And w^hen in January 1895 th'^six Premiers of 
Australia and Tasmania met in conference in Hobart, to formulate 
some plan by which Federation could be urged forward, Sir Henry 
Parkes, then a private member of the New South Wales Assembly 
(and soon to become a private citizen, bereft of even his M.P.-ship), 
spoke in scornful terms of those statesmen wlio were seeking to 
achieve that which he had vainly dreamt of as the immediate result 
>of his initiative. 

Who will be the instruments that sliall lead the peoples to the 
destined goal ? None of those, I venture to predict, who occupy the 
recognised position of leaders wlule the petty, personal jealousies and 
rivalries of lallen statesmen or discredited politicians intervene to 
frustrate action — not by these and not at all shall this great erfd be 
attained, until the peoples who should be led become the leaders, 
and the vox fiopvU demands that the thing sliall be done without 
further babble. And even if the popular guides could be brought to 
such a wholesome frame of mind as would induce them to welcome 
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Bent of FederiMikn while standing hnmbty iaiil^^^seli^^^ their 
lisinterested loyalty — even then Federatum, as 1 see it, must be the 

wsfc:':. 0 f': the: ^ ' 

sducated to this lofty but; quite practicable ideals : ; \y; 

And when mil the people recognise that herein their proepetity, 
heir strength, and their security lie ? When i)atri otic men shall 
ieach to some purpose instead of leading in purblind faahiou only to 
ittain a present object, and when communities slmll tahe a national 
nstead of a parochial view of aftairs, and recognise that no nation 
gin be great wherein the individual interest is preferred to the 
^t>^al ; that no nation can be wealthy when the common fund is 
lepl^^to support exotic industries ; that no nation can be powerful 
^here os^ttered people, broken np into semi-hostile clans, have no 
inited puip^e of defence. 

I It is soiin|riiLies said that the Australasian Colonies will only, 
fccome one uMer the shadow of the sword. But what sort of 
^deration would^that be which came of a sudden jjanic — the hap- 
limrd creation olla threatened invasion — even if the invader gave 
ni«i notice of his Aniing as would admit of any manner of union ? 
Drla'hat would he the pro8j;)ect of an effective Federation after a 
lorign foe had raided and plundered and left an Australasia crippled 
is to iKipulation, wealth, and commerce, and throam back in the path 
jf progress by half a century ? If Federation is to be of practical 
advantage for the next generation or two, it should be effected now 
in a time of peace, when statesmen and people can, an they will, 
give their minds to tliis great subject. 

Australasia (excluding British New (luinea and Fiji) is, except as 
bo populatioiT, in advance of the Dominion of Canada ; it has greater 
national resouic^ it has a larger volume of trade ; and (leaviurg 
Jut of considerati(m the few thousands of aboriginals in Australia, 
!ind the Maoris, who number about 40,000) has a population homo- 
geneous as the Canadians are not even now\ The Federation of the 
provin^^es of the Dominion was effected although Englishmen and 
Frenchmen had to unite in the common bund ; although the French 
language and French laws and customs remained, as indeed, to a 
great extent, they still endure. Federation is moving «n in fcjouth 
Africa, where English and Dutch occupy towards each other much the 
same position as the English and French in Canada. But in Austral- 
asia, where only one tongue is knoan, whether it be spoken by men 
of Britjsh deseent or by nationalised Germans or Swedes or other 
Europeans, and but one code of laws or manners or customs prevails, 
Federation is made more difficult by its very simplicity ; and men 
who should be brothers are kept asunder by border Custom-houses 
that are as inappropriate as would be the raising of an octroi barrier 
at the entrance to evexy Australasian city or town. 
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idea of a Federated Australasia is no new tldiig in 
Austral Colonies. It may be ssid to be coeval with the creation o\ 
responsible govenunent, for when the colony of New South Wales 
had her constitution under cohaideration, one of h«r statesmen — ^Mr. 
£. Deas Tlioin-fii - urflfod the necessity of a central Parliament that 
should be emi)ovpered to deal exclusively with some eight sulijectc 
that he specified. Federation was advocated by another and a v&cy 
distinguished statesman (Wentworth) of New South Wales, while yet 
that colony was in its inlancy. In 1867 it was considered and 
strongly recommended by a Select CJommittee of the Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly; and in 1881 a conference was held in Sydney qj 
which a Federal Council Bill, framed by Sir Henry Parke^^ 
adopted, but without any practical result, inasmuch as tL 

Grovemment of Sir Henry Parkes nor any other Goverm^nt took 
any action whatever to give effect to it. The creation a Federal 
•Council as the first tangible step towards a fuller Fe^mtion was tli/ 
work of the convention that met in Sydney two^ears later. /. 
should be added, as farther proof of the early inception of \Ke 
Federal idea, that the Constitution BUI passed by/the British Pama- 
ment in 1 849 contained a provision whereby the f colonies of Aust Alia 
might enjoy a uniform tariff regulated by a central body. f 

It may be of interest if I briefly sketch the history of the Fecfern- 
tion movement from the time of the intercolonial con\*ention held 
in Sydney in November and December 1883 to the present date. 
It should be interesting also, albeit the tale is one of sadness, if I 
note the changes that have been wrought by death and other causes 
in the peraonnd of the dramatis person w engaged in this cliapter of 
Australasian history. 

Dealing with the members of the convention of *1883, we find 
that there were present the following representati/es : 

For Fiji . . H. E. Sir William des Vmift, K.C.M.G. 

„ N. S. Wales Tlie Hon, Alexander Stuart, M.P., Premier. 

,, „ - „ George Richard Dibbs, M.P., Colonial 

Secretary. 

„ I, - II William Bede Dailey, Q.C., M.L.C., 

Attorney-General. 

„ Nevif Zealand „ Major Hairy Albert Atkinson, M.P., 

Premier apd Colonial Treasurer. 

„ 11 -11 Fred. Whitaker, M.L.C., late Premier 

and Attorney-General. 

„ Queensland • „ Samuel Walker Grifiith, Q-C^, 3i.P., 

Premier and Colonial Secretary. 

„ „ . „ James Francis Garrick, Q.C., MX.C., 

Postmaster-General. 

„ South Australia „ James Cox Bray, M.P., Premier and 

Chief Secretary. 
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Fiir South AuatiaJia , The flon. J. Wi, Atto^iey- 

Greneral. 

j, Tasmania . , William Bobert Gibfe, M.P., Pre- 

mier and Attoiuej-'G'eueTal. 

„ „ . . ,1 Nioholas j. BH)ira, M.Pn Minister 

of Lands and Works. 


„ Victom . - » James Service, M.P., Premier and 

Colonial Treasurer. 

„ „ . . „ Griaham Berry, M.P., Chief Secre- 

taiy. 

„ „ . . „ Ceorge Briscoe Kerferd, M.P,, Attor- 

i ney-General, 

„ Malcolm Fraser, C.M.Gr., Colonial 
Secretary. 

said of these men tempora mvtantv/r, nos sf 
Of the fifteen engaged on that occasion, exclu- 
Tceux, who appeared in his capacity of Governor, 
politician, six are dead ; two have reached that 
reary and strife-worn Attomeys-General, the 
n relegated to the diplomatic circle of Agents- 
Geileral in Westminster ; one has been placed in the Si)eaker’8 chair, 
and one pensioned off in a Government appointment. Of the re- 
maining three not one at the present time occupies a position, 
whether as Premier or Minister of the Crown, in the forefront of 
Australasian politics. 

But it has to be recorded that the work of those men of a by- 
gone political generation was fruitful. That convention laid the 
foundation-sthne of Federation by the adoption of a draft bill to 
constitute a Fed^l Council of Australasia, out of which it was then 
hoped by many (alUt still is by a few) that a complete union of the 
several colonies might, with the growth of time and the expansion of 
the Council, come about. 

It would appear, however, that the members of that convention 
had nol in all instances accurately reckoned with the popular will 
of the colonies they represented, or with the jealousies that might 
naturally be looked for some leading politicians who, being out 
of oflUce at the time, had no share in the deliberatl<»i8 and decisions 
of the convention. Sir Henry Parkes, then still a jiower in the 
land, and shortly to reappear on the scene as Premier of New South 
Wales, had np voice in that convention, and from that day'" to this 
New Wuth Wales has stood aloof from the Federal Council. New 
Zealand also, where the Federal spirit is languid and for praoticBl 
purposes non-existent, has adopted the same attitude ; and South Aus- 
tralia has only been of the Council during one of its six Sessions between 
1886 and 1896. Delegates of Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania have 
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ttt.all a^d Westei|i:^;$1qi$^^ 

l.ii^five. . , .'.^■’..i ir -. . ; - 

tt ViObvious tl^ BO fbm^ete or even workable 
^ ia to be expected through the medium of this Council wliile anjr 
of the larger self-govcruing colonies stand out ff it | ;«^ 
culMy is this the case while New South Wales is the r^us^t 
edony, for there can be for ^tueensknd no Fede unless 

New South Wales is included in it, !l%is is a hard geographical ^t 
of which Queensland statesmen make no secret, true be 

in their allegiance to the Federal CpnUcil^ 

And the last session of the Federal Council, held in January 189^ 
under its new constitution, duly emphasised the inefficiency and 
completeness that cripple its usefulness and stay its Wgress. 
Hitherto the colonies represented in it (except Fiji witi^ts one i 
member) had sent two delegates each. In the last session^ enlarge 
.representation gave to each of the self-governing colgg^s five men 
bers ; but the tiventy councillors who then met (repB({!!enting Queen 
land, Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania) Zbund themselv 
powerless to enact any legislation of any kind, anj^had to be cont/ht 
with passing a resolution to which all tiie petorian and s/me 
Tasmanian representatives objected, and from which there coulq by 
no possibility be any solid result. 

This motion w^as as follow's : . 


1. That in the opinion of this Council the bill intituled ‘ The Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Australia (1891)’ should be considered by the various 
AuBtrolosion Parliaments at as eurly a date as possible. 

3. That the Governments of the several colonies of Australia be urged to sub- 
mit the bill for the consideration of their respective Parliaments, and to take steps 
for the bolding of a second convention to deal with any amendments which may 
be suggested. ^ 

This motion was palpably a mere hrvtum at which those 

colonies not of the Federal Council might haply sneer, and by which 
no colony, whether of the Council or not, ne^ be bound in any way. 
And even Queensland and Western Australia, whose representatives 
voted for this resolution, have not given effect to it in theirTarlia- 
ments. 

As a body without an exchequer or any executive functions what- 
ever the Federal Council has only dimly adumbrated the ideal of 
Wend Government ; and although there has come to it expansion, 
LS regards the number of delegates, there has been no extension of 
ts legjblafeive powers, which remain to-day what they were at the outset. 

The foUowiBg are the subjects in respect of which the Imperial 
.^arlianient has conferred legislative authority upon the Federal 
Council of Australasia : 

(a) The relations of Austr^asia with the islands of the Pacific. 

(b) Prevention of the influx of criminals. 
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(<i^ The BerviiM«)f dvU liit)^ 

id Majestjr’s {Kwsesioioat.m AnstialMia out (tf the jt^iSj^^ of the 

(e) d cofsx^ d 

Hqrondfl the limits of th^ 

(/) The en&reement of cnminal process beyond the Umits of the 
olony in wtiich it is issued, and the extradition of ofil^ders (in- 
luding deserters of wives and children, and deserters from the 
mperial or colonial naval or military forces). 

(jj) The custody of offenders on board ships belonging to her 
l^^sty’s Colonial Governments beyond territorial limits. 

^HjL Any matter which at the request of the Legislatures of the 
:olonie^l||er Majesty by Order in Council shall think fit to refer to 
he CouncHk 

(i) Sucli^f the following matters as may be referred to the 
Council by theSJJrf^-pi'lntures of any two or more colonies ; that is to 
1^, general defaces, quarantine, patents of invention and discovery, 
Siyriglit, bills V exchange and promissory notes, unifoiinity of 
^’«ghts and measwes, recognition in other colonies of any marriage 
T liivorce duly solemnised or decreed in any colony, naturalisation 
if miens, status of corporations and joint-stock companies in other 
olonies tlftm that in which they have been constituted, and any 
ither matter of general Australasian interest with respect to which 
he liCgislatures of the several colonies can legislate within their 
iwn limits, and as to which it is deemed desirable that there should 
»e a law of general application. Provided that in such cases the 
let of the Council shall extend only to the colonies by whose 
legislatures the matter shall have been referred to it, and such other 
olonies as may forwards adopt the same. 

In addition to the subjects above mentioned the Council is 
uthorised to legislate on any question relating to the colonies 
epresented in the Council or to tlieir relations with one another 
rhich the Governor of any two or moie of the colonies shall upon 
n address of the Legislatures of such colonies refer to the considera- 
ion of the Council. 

After seven years’ experience of the Federal Council, tlie colonies 
inanimously, and without regard to the question of their having 
nned in it or not, resolved that some more complete union was 
nmediatelj required, and at the Federation conference held in 
lelbedme in 1890, whereat all seven of the self-governing colonies 
rere represented, the following resolutions were passed : 

1. That in the opinion of this ooaferenoe the best iuteresta and the preeent 
nd future prosperity of the Australasian colonies will be promoted by an early 
nion under the Crown ; and, while fully recognising the valuable services of the 
lembers of the convention of 18$8 in fnmding tbs Federal Council^ it declares 

Vor. XT. — Nft can 
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•xeeutiTe Gl<»^meat, oapriii^jMt 
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rel^, the remoter A,BttJ«d«iooloni«eW ^^^^ 

i ,.n.M unit on such conations «e m*y be hetaefty ywa , 

a That the membem of the eoofefenoe A<Wd Uke and. atepa f “T ^ 
neceaeaiy to induce the LegWataree of thdr nap^ve colomes to 
the p^t year, delegatee to a national Anatiala^ ** 

consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal ConstituUon. 

4 That the convention should consist of not more than sevra mem 
each of the self«oveming colonies, and not more than four memhers fiom ei^t 
the Grown colonies. 

It will be noted that New Zealand safeguarded hersdf^ ‘ remot^/ 
Australasian colony under resolution 2, which providedj^f the union j 
’Australian colonies only, and entitled the remoter Aurfalasian colony 
to subsequent admission upon terms to be mutuaM agreed upon. *^ 
The representatives who attended the Fet^ration confere^e 
were as follows ; ^ 

Sir Henryk Parkes, M.iIa., 
e.C.M.G., Premier. ^ 

William McMillan, McL.A., Trea- 


New South Wades , The Hon 


New Zealand 


Queensluid . 


South Australia • 


Tasmania . 


Tictoria • • 

Western Australia 
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surer. 

Captain Wm, Russell Russell, 
M.H.R., Colonial Secretary. 

Sir John Hall, K.C.M.Gr., M.H.R. 
Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, 
K.CJII.G., M.L.A* 

John M. hlacro^n, M.L.A., Colo- 
nial Secretal7. 

John Alex. Cockbum, M.D.,M.H.A., 


Premier. 

Thomas Playford, M.L.A. 

A. 1. Clark, M.H.A., Attorney- 
General. 

B. S. Bird, M.H.A., Treasurer. 
Duncan Gillies, M.L.A., Treasurer 
Alfred Deakin, M.L.A,, Chief Secre 

tary. 

Sir James G, Lee Steere, ^jjeakei 
L.C. 


Of the above-named representatives only one (Sir Samue 
Griffith) took, part in the convention of 1883, and only five out o 
the thirteen are at this day in active political Ufe. 
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conventaon held in Sjdbey in Mardi 16^1, when ea 4 di of the 

iepieiented"^''l^/'ae^ - 
dele^tes ;Mm Zealand by tlu^er-^a. forty-five in ail, of 

whom sdane twaniy^ to in the ahort apace of five yaara, bUn 
iiexnoved by diarth^ rothwinent, or other causes fiom the political 
arena. These fi)rty-five were as foUows : 


New South Wales • 


vicuiriB 

t; 


Queensland . 


South Austral^ . 


Tasmania 



New Zealand . 


• The Hon. Sir Henry Parkes. ‘ 

„ Wm. McMillan. 

„ Joseph P. Abbott^ 

„ George B. Dibbs. 

„ Wm. H. Suitor. 

„ Edmund Barton. 

„ Sir Patrick Jennings. 

• „ James Munro. 

„ Duncan Gillies. 

„ Alfred Deakin. 

„ Henry J. Wrizon. 

„ Wm. C. Smith. 

„ Henry Cuthbert. 

„ Nicholas Fitzgerald. 

• „ Sir Samuel Griffith. 

„ Sir Thomas McDwraith. 

„ John M. Macrossan. 

„ Arthur Butledge. 

„ Thomas Maodonald-Paterson. 


„ Andrew Jos. Thynne. 

„ John Donaldson. 

„ Thos. Playford. 

„ Sir John Cox Bray. 

„ John A. Cockbum. 

„ Sir John Wm. Downer. 

„ Charles C. Kingston. 

„ John H. Gordon. 

„ Bichard C. Baker. 

„ P. 0. F>sh. 

„ A. I. Clark. 

„ B. S. Bird. 

„ William Moore. 

„ Adye Douglas. 

„ W. H. Burgess. 

„ N. J. Brown. 

„ Sir George Grey. 

„ Sir Harry A. Atkinson. 

„ Capt. W. Bussell Bussell. 
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Australia. . The H<m. Sir 

„ Sir John Fen^. 

„ Wm. E. MiaiiDiim. 

„ John A. Wright. 

J. W. Hackett. 

„ Aleac. Forrest. 

„ W. J. Loton. 


This convention sat firom the 9th of Jlilarch to the 9th of April. 
The report of the day-ta^lay proceedings, including the adopted 
draft bill of the Commonwealth of Australia, fill 188 pages of a 
voluminous Blue-book ; and the reported debates occupy 455 o^ei 
pages. The draft bill, even though it may not ultiznal^y be 
adopted in every detail, will doubtless form more t^R a mere 
groundwork of the Constitution Bill that has to be fij^ed by the 
next and, one may hope, final convention ; and stands as j 
monument to the drafting skill of Sir Samuel Griffit]^. C. Kingstov , 
and A.^I. Clark. The Hansard report of the spee^es made shoi^^ 
earn for him who wades through its 455 foolscap mges the recog' d- 
tion due to indefatigable patience. 

It was, I believe, at this convention that Sir Henry Parkes m’nl€ 
his most substantial contribution to the cause of Federation in the 
effective phrase, * One nation, one destiny.’ The debates^ teem with 
effective phrases and fine rhetorical touches that are ornamental ii 
not eminently useful. They are distinguished also, and in a bettei 
sense, by much practical knowledge of the matter in hand. And, 
with one exception, they are characterised throughout by an admirable 
spirit of loyalty to the British throne and flag. As for, the one dele- 
gate who thought it seemly to air liis republican seutiments on that 
occasion, it is gratifying to read that he. spoke o^hem at the time 
as of a bombshell hurled into the assembly of notables present, and 
that he has since seen fit to sink his republicanism by accepting 
knighthood (the K.C.M.G.) at the hands of the Sovereign whom 
in 1891 he would have repudiated. 

But the proceedings at this convention lacked in a considerabh 
degree that reality which comes of a determination to master ever^ 
obstacle, and the confidence that should, come to him who, as the 
chosen of the people, knows that he speaks for the jjeople who hav« 
elected him to act in their behalf. They who will deal with the nexi 
draft of the Australasian Constitution Bill will be representatives o: 
the people duly elected under the Assembly franchi^. They wh< 
appeared at the Convention of 1891 were delegates only, and held nc 
mandate from the people. 

Thus, in 1891, the delegates, making some show of dealing will 
the * lions in the jKith,’ dealt timorously with those animals, and ii 
some instances preferred to walk round them rather than to meet anc 
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'of finance, tfie consoUdatmn of the provindal debts into one Aus- 
tralasian stock, the protection of the smaller States throngh an equal 
representation of the States in the Senate, and other points. 

As to this, one of the ablest delegates at that convention writes 
as follows : . 


The subject which the conreiitlon of 1891 failed to grapple with in os satis- 
fBctory a manner as could be wished was that of finance, and the cause of that 
failure was, apparently, a reluctance to make any proposal which would hare the 
appearance of giving any one or more colonies an advantage over the others, 
^he powers of the Senate in regard to money bills were also left in an unsatis&C' 

^ state, and a majority of the members of the convention seemed incapable of 
seeifetikf ny difierence between the Senate of a Federation and the Second Chamber 
' State. But if the experience of other Federations is to be any gnide 
^ or crlterioUlfor the relations of the two Houses of the I^iegislature in a federated 
Vustralia, tbei|e is no reasonable ground for anticipating any conflict tipon money 
^•ills. Both brashes of the Federal Legislature will find their ultimate root ia 
j^pular election, > the Senate will not be the representative of property or 
|alth, as the Leg^H^live Council is in the majority of the separate colonies. 

lit cannot be Vid of lx)th branches of the Ijegislature in New' 
Solth Wales, NewV^^aland, Queen.sland, and Western Australia that 
they now have their root in j3opular election. The Legislative Coun- 
cils of those colonies are nominee Houses, repugnant to the ideal of 
the democratic form of government ; and it was on this account, and 
because the Commonwealth Bill of 1891 prorided for the election of 
f»enators by the Legislative Councils, that some of the delegates hesi- 
tated to give to a Senate so appointed the i^owers that it should have. 

For the Commonwealth Bill, as then adopted, while it gave to 
each State representation in the House of Representatives on a popu- 
lation basis ('i.e.^gne member for every 30,000 of population -or 
fraction thereof ),lbade the representation in the Senate equal for all 
States (i.e. eight for each), regardless of the number of population ; 
and it is clearly to the interest of the smaller colonies that at the out- 
set, and until the federated provinces have become welded together 
as one diomogeneous entity — ‘ one nation one destiny ’ — the Senate 
should have such co-ordinate powder with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, such full power as to amending as w^ell as rejecting money 
bills, and, it may be, such power of initiating money bills, as will 
prevent the interests of the smaller colonies being prejudiced by the 
overwhelming power of the larger colonies in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Nor can 1 see why this is not practicable (as it is certainly 
equitable and ’expedient) if the members of the Senate ore chosen as 
representatives of their several States by election, as in the case of 
members of the House of Representatives, so as to realise to the foil 
the idea of two Houses rooted in the popular will. 

For myself, I have no fear that, even at the outset of Federal 
government, there will be occasion for any safeguards against uhfidr 
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tveatecnt of the smaller ][mivhidei9 by the larger, 
beheve, on the part of the ineiinbfirB^^o^ the Honse ^ ' 
gently a chivalrous feditig that irouM preclude the W|>ldymetii 
of a combination of representaitiTes of the stronger ^ates for an} 
purpose calculated to injure States with smidleir numerical strength ir 
the House ,* there would be in the hearts of the greater number an 
earnest desire to obliterate the artificial boundaries that on the 
continent of Australia have divided into separate States a people 
who are one in race, language, and interests, and one also with 
the peoples of Tasmania and New Zealand, though these lattei 
are separated from the mainland of Australia by leagues of sea; 
there would be, we may assume, from the beginning, and 
particularly then, a feeling animating all that the first duty^ the 
Federal Parliament was to legislate in such wise fpr Aus^rolasia as 
a whole as would tend most certainly to cement the J^nion of the 
Colonies — large and small alike — that had entered ^fe Federatioiu 
But the people have to say ‘ Aye * or ‘No * whethy they will ent/> 
this union ; and to the people of the colonies with ue smsdler popu^- 
tions one should be able to point out, as an argument in favouiiwl 
their voting ‘ Aye,' that their interests have bee i fully protected in 
the Senate. r: 

It will have to be considered at the next convention whether a 
Senate of smaller proportions and generally a less costly scheme oi 
Federal government may not well be adopM. In 1891 Australasia 
had not yet drunk to the dregs, as now she has, the bitter cup oi 
adversity. In 1891 the foremost plank in the political programme 
was not, as now it is in most of the Australasian colonies, that oi 
retrenchment; and in 1891 bloated establishments and^high salaries 
were as generally approved as now they are things^ be attacked b} 
the pruning-knife of the unsparing economist, iblfres tempSf avtru 
masurs. In 1897, when the convention may be expected to meet, less 
grandiose ideas as to expenditure will prevail, and the proposed 
Federal establishments may be of less magnificent proportions and 
cost, but not necessarily on that account any less effective in an} 
particular. 


Eight members of the Senate were to represent each colony in 
the Federation according to the proposal of 1891. Supposing the 
four eastern colonies of Australia and Tasmania joined the union, there 
would be, at that rate, a Senate of forty members to a House oi 
Bepres^tatiVes numbering, say, 120; Western Australia would be 
obliged to enter the Federation immediately, and there*would be 
48 members of the Senate to 124 of the House of Bepresentatives ; a 
Senate of about half of that numerical strength, if anned with proper 
powers, should be siifiicient for the work of that branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

This question the ^pmomd oi the Federal Parliament presentE 
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180 or 172 thco^iigyjqimliBed 11^ m to be lm<L It iimst 
be mnembered that the Federal Parliammt leill 
ceitaiii questionsV and the Federal Gov^nmeat adnihuBler onl j in 
certain znattera — either those reserved to it or thoee not reserved to 
the provincial or States Parliaments or Gevernmentg (quealaoiia of 
defence, Customs, post and telegraphs being among those which 
have been deemed peculiarly matters of Federal concern), and that 
the Parliaments mid Administraiions of the States will absorb aome 
considerable portion of the trained political talent for the conduct of 
Jooal legislation and affairs. It has to be further borne in mind 
rh^^the views expressed at the Convention of 1891 were un&vour- 
abl^feathe idea of a State parliamentarian being eligible for election 
to the lUeral Parliament, and that, according to this view (if it 
should bei(nally adopted), each colony would have to find an efficient 
and experi^ed body for the State Legislature, and another, not less 

t at or e>f)erienced, for the Federal Legislature ; and the 
on will o(wr to many, as it has occurred to me, how are these 
ficient andVxperienc^ bodies to be provided? The difficulty 
Lot arise fr^ the dearth of capable men in the Australasian 
unities. There are hundreds of men fully qualified to take part 
in legislation, but] those with leisure and inclination are few; and 
only exceptionally will capable men sacrifice private interest or enjoy- 
ment for political work, which enriches none, and exposes all to 
unsparing and often unmerited criticism. 

Let either New South Wales or Victoria be drawn upon for its 
contingent of forty-eight members of the Federal Parliament, and, 
if those for^-eight were the pick^ men of the Parliaments of those 
colonies, what would be the calibre of those to whom the very impor- 
tant State legwation would be left? But a stronger argument 
remains in support of the contention that members of the States 
Legislatures should be eligible for election to the Federal Parliament, 
and it is this. The best men of the States Legislatures — those enjoy- 
ing the sweets of office as Ministers of the Crown, and those aspiring 
to seats on the States Treasury Bench with fair prospect of adueving 
their aspirations-^would probably, in the majority of instances, 
prefer the greater certainty of the humbler position in the State 
Executive to the lesser, the very much lesser, certainty of any posi- 
tion at all in the Federal Admimstmtion. So it might well out 
that the States would send to the Federal Parliament not their best 
puljUc men, but a body yet untried ^d unproved by the test of 
experience. 

I admit that It m|ght in most cases be difficult for any one man 
to ocoupy at the same time a seat in both the Fedend and State 
CalnnetB, but beyond this 1 can see no difficulty that diould pre- 
dude membem of IStdes Legislatizres beeoming membexs of the 
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]^]iiiiiien or Executive, provided the Federal eeeiioa were 
beid, as it might very veil be^ that season Vheu the States 
Parliaments would ordinarily be out of session. 

But I have allowed myself to be led away from the history of the 
Federation movement, to which 1 will now return. And here, ii 
space permitted, I could not do better than give a 'pr^cis^ which has 
officially prepared, of the proceedings of the several Australasian 
colonies in this connection from the year 1891 (immediately after 
the meeting of the conventimi) to 1894 (just prior to the Premiers’ 
Hobart conference of January 1895). But that precis is too lengthy 
lor the purposes of this article, aud I must content myself with 
stating briefly that it shows how the mother colony dallied with 
question, albeit Sir Henry Parkes, of * one nation, one destinyyflfme, 
when Premier in 1891, had made the Federal union of they^lonies 
a question second only to electoral reform in New Soi^ Wales, 
aud promptly gave notice of a motion that would have aovanced that 
question if, after being made an order of the day for 22nd of July, 
it had not remained intact on the notice paper m all its virgin 
innocence until the 3rd of November, when the movy was out of offica 
It also shows how little practical advance was mad^n the Federatiw 
movement, elsewhere, and it is principally remarkable because it forfr 
shadows the course which has now been adopted — viz. the remission 
of the framing of the Constitution Bill to a convention elect*ed by the 
people — one man, one vote — and its subsequent submission to the will 
of the people when finally adopted by the convention. The Common- 
wealth Bill was not introduced at all in the Legislatures of New 
South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, and New Zealand. It 
was not passed by any colony. In Victoria the bill w^t through 
the Assembly, and was returned by the Legislative Coimcil passed with 
amendments that never came on for consideration .yin Tasmania it 
went through the Assembly, and was dropped at the second reading 
stage in the Legislative Council. In South Australia it was intro- 
duced in the Assembly, and dropped there. 

Early in 1895 the Premier of New South Wales (the Hon. 
G*. H. Beid) initiated a movement for the restoration of Federation 
to the list of living questions which may be fairly credited with 
having fanned the dead ashes of Federation into new life. At Mr. 
Reid’s suggestion, a conference of Premiers was held in Hobart in 
January of that year, at which all the colonies of Australia, togethei 
with Thamauia, were represented as follows : 

New South Wales . The Hon. G. H. Reid ‘ 

Queensland. • . „ H. M. Nelson 


South Australia . 
Tasmania . 
Victoria . . 
Western Australia 


C. C. Kingston 
Sir Edward Braddon 
George Turner 
Sir John Forrest 



^ And it may be venuorked tbat of tiieBe six .Beemlen only two 
(Mr. C. 0, Kingston aad Sir John Fomst) had talcon part in any 
previous Federation conferenoe. 

The siz Premiers met on four occaaons, beblfeeii the of 
January and the 6th of Fefamaiy 1895. The minutes of their 
proceedings occupy less than two and a half pages of lodsoap, and 
the draft Hll ‘to enable each colony to take part in the finaming, 
aoceptanoe, and enactment of a Federal Constitution for Anstralasia ' 
(the short title of which is ‘ The Australasian Federation FTiahliiig 
Act ’) which the conference adopted — comprising forty-four seotionB 
and a schedule — is disposed of in some five pages. Messrs. Kingston 
fu^d Turner were the Farikmentary draftsmen to whom the pre- 
panitipn of the draft bill was entrusted, with a confidence in their 
skill thst was not abused. 

Frocmingg were by resolution in the first place, and the 
^ resolutions Considered were as follows : 

1 1. That this conference regards Federation as the great and pressing question 

Australasian poiWcs. 

I 2. That a conveiVon, consisting of ten representatives of each coloi^, directly 
cVosen by the electo^ be charged with the duty of framing a Federal Constitu- 
tiin. ^ 

I 3. That the constitution so framed be submitted to the electors for acceptance 
or rejection by a direct vote. 

4. That such constitution, if accepted by the electors of three or morecobnies, 
he transmitted to the Queen by an address from the Parliaments of those colonies 
praying for the necessary legislative enactment. 

5. That a bill be submitted to the Parliament of each colony for the purpose 
of giving eflect to the foregoing resolutioxis. 

6. That Messrs. Turner and Kingston be requested to prepare a draft bill for 
the consideration of the conference. 

Upon all resolutions four of the six Premiers were in 

absolute accord^ Mr. Nelson dissented as to No. 4. Sir John 
Forrest adopted a non poaaumus attitude throughout, giving his 
vote only for the abstract resolution No. 1 ' and the non-committal 
resolution No. 6, but dissenting from Nos. 2 to 5. How Sir John 
Forrest came to recognise that Federation was the great and pressing 
question of Australasian politics, and yet felt himsdf constrained to 
stand aloof ftom a reasonable plan for dealing with it, is not readily 
to be understood. 

The members of tbe conference considered the draft bill on the 4th 
and 6th of February, Sir John Forrest being absent on both occasions, 
and the draft was, with certain amendments, adopted on the latter date 
by aA present. On the latter day, at the closing sitting of the confer- 
ence Mr. Beid intimated that * as soon as practicable after t^e reas- 
sembling of the New South Wales Farliament his Government would 
introduce a measure providing few tbe chief objects of the bill as defined 
in the draft.’ Messrs. Turner, Nelson, Kingston, and Sir Edward Brad- 
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<O 0 ?aiimen^ would ialEVNii^ lumurea pcond^:l^ tl^ g«ste 
Olj«et8, Mr. Nelson reserving the i%bt to dispenee wi^H^I^^ 
ietonee to the electoie xe^miwd 'hj the second object 

And so, without iduases dt speeches levelled at the osoititiiefi^ 
over ^e heads of the Premiers met in conclave, but in a oonvezsatioiial 
and practical way, not hmnpered by Parliameirtary prooeduse: end 
obstructive red-tapeism, the Federation Enabling Bill, which gives to 
the people the right, and throws upon them the responsihility, of 
determining their destiny— which makes Federation a living question 
that shall be settled fm* weal or woe, one way or the other, within a 
year or two — ^was adopted by the five present vrathout even an apology 
for a Hansard report of their delibemtions. 

And within the year all the subscribing colonies excepiUQueens- 
land had passed this biU, practically in identical form, tji^ngh the 
Ipcal Legislatures, by overwhelming majorities or without a division. 
The Queensland Government hesitated to deal with this measure in 
the last Parliament ; but at a second Conference of Premiers, held in 
Sydney In March 1896, the Minister who represent the Premier fi 
Queensland gave an assurance that the Federation j^nabling Bill woipd 
be one of the first measures dealt with by the Government on She 
assembling of the new Parliament. And there is no doubt tfiat 
Mr. Chamberlain’s very wise decision that the question of dividing 
Qneensland into two or more provinces must follow and not precede 
Australasian Federation will stimulate the action of Queensland 
in respect of the Federation Enabling Bill. So it may befall that 
before the close of this year the colonies that have passed this measure 
will have commenced proceedings for the election of representatives 
to toe congress.* 

Briefly stated, the more important provisions ^ the Federation 
Enabling Bill are as follows : Each colony shall eltot ten representa- 
tives, such election to be on the Assembly franchise and for the 
colony as one constituency. No person to vote more than once at 
the same election. When such elections shall have been held in 
three or more colonies, a meeting of the convention shall be convened 
for a time and place agreed to by the Governors of such colonies. 
The convmition, liaving flamed and approved the constitution, shall 
adjourn for a period of not less than sixty or more than 120 days. 
On the reassembling of the conv^tion, the constitution shall be 
considered with any amendments that may be proposed, and finally 
adopted. So soon as practicable after the close of the proceedings 
of the conventioin, the question of the acceptance or rejection of the 
constitution shall be submitted to the vote * Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ of the 

' A press telegram from Qoee&sliuid, dated the IGth of June, states that the 
Governor’s speech opening Parliament announces a measure to enable Queensland 
to take port in the convention for framing a Federal Constitution, 
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ekotxin ineaeiai Wh^ 

have accepted the OoniMAtiiitkm, both Hboies may 

adept addresses to the Qiieeii prajmg that the saaoeie may be passed 
into law by the Imperial Parliament ; and these addiiesses b^ 
agreed to, the same shall be transmitted to the Qneim idth a certified 
copy of the constitution. The BUI gives no power to the Cokmial 
Parliaments to amend the Constitution; they may siiggest amend- 
ments for the consideration of the congress when it shall assemble 
finally; so may the press direct attention to possible am^idments ; 
but the bill to be submitted to the people shall be one and the same 
for every colony. 

Such is the measure which may be expected to settle for these 
colonies at an early date whether they'shall enjoy a common nationhood 
or remain isolated provinces. Already public interest has been aroused 
on this \dtal question, already candidates for the honourable and 
I responsible position of representatives at the congress are in the field, 
vend before the year 1896 runs out the meeting of the convention 
^ay have taken place or be immediately impending. 

4 Meanwhile, those who are earnest in the cause, and who have 
studied F6derati4d, have imposed upon them the obligation of in- 
structing the people who are to be the ultimate arbiters in this great 
ielsue. The men engaged in industries heretofore fostered as exotics 
by the artificial means of heavy inter-colonial tariffs will need to be 
taught something of the advantages that come with firee trade ; and 
by this teaching may be surmounted the greatest obstacle that pre- 
sents itself to such a complete union as will abolish those inter-pro- 
vincial Custom-houses that now hamper trade and divert industrial 
effort and capital into unnatural channels. The advantages of that 
union in izfiproved credit, consolidated strength, and enlargement of 
Australasia’s pJ^r in the comity of nations will doubtless be taught. 
And to a people m such a high average of intelligence as that which 
distinguishes the inhabitants of these colonies the lesson may come 
home that the individual interest is subordinate to the general inter- 
est, and cannot but be shaped by it for good or evil as it (the general 
interest) prospers or declines. 

To the smaller colonies, such as Tasmania, it should be obvious 
that they cannot stand out of a Federation into which the larger 
colonies have entered. Newfoundland is an object-lesson in point. 
Those smaller colonies are, therefore, well advised that they should 
take their part in the convention and help to mould the constitution 
under which, sooner or later, they must come to exist. And it has 
been already pointed out that this ccmstitution should be considered 
in a time of peace when hostility, or threatening of hostility, from 
without interferes in no way with the deliberations of those who 
frame it. Mr. Beakin, at the Melbourne Conference of 1890, spoke 



veiy tdoquently upon this head. Others have so spdfseu 
to time; and always the argument has been wdiii these that it i 
urgently required of us to settle this great question when it may b 
viewed and debated in all its aspects calmly, and not delay a settle 
znent until a foreign enemy shall force us to join in . an ill<-con 
sidered union. 

But delay may be regarded as dangerous for a reason which ha 
nothing to do with invasion or menace by a foreign foe. It is possibli 
— though I trust not probable — that, with the passing of 3^ear6 
colonies tliat now experience only insignificant feelings of mutua 
jealousy may become more and more estranged, may develop racia 
and hostile instincts fatal to the beautiful idea of ‘ one nation, oin 
destiny,* with the result that, in addition to Custom-houses alon^ 
the bmrder of a province, there may be outposts of armed men readj 
at the word of command to fly at the throats of their brothers on tin 
other side of the boundary. Ahait omen! May it come abou 
within the next two years, as seems at this moment }x>ssible, thaJ 
Victorians, New South Welshmen, South Austinlians, and Queensj 
landers shall be distinguished as such no longer, l/at be all of then 
Australasians, under one flag and one central Gowmmment ! ^ 

One lesson there is that happily the people dcrnot need to hav< 
imparted to them — that is, loyalty to the mother country.. A 
candidate for the position of representative of Victoria ventured tc 
talk to his audience about a possible separation fit>m England, ant 
at the next meeting of the Australian Natives’ Association it wa* 
clearly indicated to that candidate that his expressed views about 
separation met with their cordial disapproval. The Federatior 
Enabh'ng Bill itself discountenances this idea, for it provides for the 
enactment of the new constitution by the Imperial Parfiament witl: 
the assent of the Crown. /f 

E.^. C. Braddon. 


3%e Editor ^ The NmETEEHTH CSktdry cmwot undertaJeo 
to return vmeeepted M88, 
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THE l^ECLINE OF COBDENISM 

^ Hukrah ! ^Hurrah ! the Corn Bill is law, and now my work is done/ 
So wrote Richard Cobden to his wife just fifty years ago : on the 26th 
of June, 1846. It is perhaps fortunate for the earnest and sanguine 
cliampion of the Manchester School that he did not live bng 
enough to take part in the "'chastened fe^ivities with which a few of 
Iii^ followers have endeavoured to celebrate the ‘jubilee’ of Peer# 
great measura of fiscal revolution. Assuredly if his work was done in 
1846, be would Imve been forced to acknowledge that a good deal, of 
it has been und<\> by 1896. Indeed, as the Cobdenite jubilators* 
have sadly to admit, the time is one singularly unpropitioos for 
rejoicing on their part. The half-century, during which tire system, 
described by the somewhat misleading name of Free-trade, has been 
the prdvailing and official economic religion in England, has only served 
to shidEe the iaith of the orthodox in this country, without in the 
smallest degree converting the heretics elsewhere. Fate has un- 
kindly arranged a most dramatic smy of events to show how limited 
is the progress whidh the princifdes of the Anti-^Com-Law Leaguers 
have made. We are in the full flood tide of Pioteetionist ietetton, 
and it is a tide which did not begin to flow yesterday, and shows no 
sign of eblniig to-morrow. France— the country of Baat^ imd ^ 
Michel Chevalier, the peculiar ot^ect of Oobden's interest and paltoa^ 
age-— has provided herself with a Premier who is undeivited to hontoto 
resolutely protectionist than any other of her public men . |he|!Fn||^ 
toe ^n^nt theme of envious eulogy from the oM Mancli^ter 
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is extremely likely to emiier the F^deiipjr on jpolitidfliri 
fWse aeme stands for the savagely resti^l*^ tariir of our 
limes. Germany, which prono^ced £<»• Free-trade l&foie S^gland 
did, now occupies herself in putting on a fresh doty against the 
foreigner or giving a fresh bojonty to her own prcxiucers every year. 
There is hardly one of our colonies which does not live under the shelter 
of a high tariff ; and the solj^yiragment of consolation the BugHsh 
Cobde^e can find is that a Conservative and defiantly Protectionist 
Ministry in Canada has just been beaten at the polls by Liberal 
opponents, who, however, have shoam no disposition whatever to 
become Free-traders in the English understanding of the tem. So 
much for that ^ cinlised world ’ which Manchester was to have con- 
verted loi^ ago. And in England itself the Protectionists are no 
longer a party obscure, discredited, half disgraced. It has (jeased to 
be a mark of mere intellectual obtuseness — as if one should express 
jloubts on the law of gravitation, or the accuracy of the nr. iHiiiliciin'Hjf 
table — ^for a man to profess a liking for import duties on other 
articles besides wine, spirits, tobacco, dried fruits, cocoa, and tea, 
which things may lawfully be taxed according to fhe true Cobdenite 
&ith. On the contrary, Protection . raises its again, open and 
unabashed ; it is vocal on the platform, it is felt*at elections, and in 
Lancashire itself— nay even in Manchester, which was the Mecca of 
Free-trade, and in Birmingham, which may be called <its Medina, 
since it received the prophet John Bright when the Holy City had 
cast him out — it is probable that, if a popular vote could be taken, 
the Free-traders would be left in a minority.* To crown all, one 
of the most able and popular party leaders of the day, a Minister 
holding the seals of a Secretary of State, has publicly and 
emphatically given encouragement to the scheme df a Customs 
Union for the British Empire. Mr. Chamberlains great speech at 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner on the 9th of^Tune, following on 
his previous speech to the Canada Club earlier in the year, shows the 
rate at which we are advancing — or retrograding, as some angry 
critics may prefer to say. The Colonial Secretly disclaims any 
liking for protection ; on the contrary, his aim is to break doim tariff 
baniera within the Empire. But we have certainly moved far firom 
the hidebound Cobdenite e^^ when a Minister of the Crown can 

* vatawpftreviwm des esprite I Manohesterestpi^cisSmeiit lariUeaujoiodh 
oft Sconomiqne dans la Graadb'Bret^e; oxxyytaiiblB fairtrade 

. oa la lieu dayVw tirade cm libre<4cliB^;e. 8i ^ SlaefeLoiu se foualent 

cmcdidatfl fnssent, d'ane paiti, Cobden, ll^M&tra 
da la de Taatie X. BaUonr, le repr^tant de la politiqae 

impfidile et dea'ttiqdalisma ^ocno^ la cote dee parts nnit senslUeiiieat fte 
favsEidble aa seeQ^d et le z£taltat n's^paialtcait godce cottime dratenx. 

L’Apie dc Cobden ppurrait ener dans la GzauderBretagne mas ttie asraito dy tzouver 
one wnle viUe lestde oonipldtement fiddle i Tcnsendile de sei prtaoipeB.’— JL Lbbot- 
Silikinam (in C^hnoppUi^^f^^^ 
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lUk, to an applauding audiance of nierchantfi and traders, of Chreat 
Britain placing modemte duties upon eom, mieat^ wool, sugar, * and 
perhaps other articles of Uorge conBumpti<m/ whep sent to us by 
foreigners. 

To do them justice, the Gobdenites themselves are w^l awaxe that 
they are in a situation which demands what Bacon ^Qs - hearse-like 
songs,’ rather than the minstrelsy of triumph. Ko longer are they 
the Cocksure School, as they have been harshly called. Tlie big 
drum and the brass trumpet have given way to rather pathetic fluting 
in the minor key. The Cobden Jubilee has furnished occasion for a 
re-issue of Mr, John Morley’a ejcceUent life of the hero of the Anti- 
€orn-Law League.^ It is interesting to notice the complacent tone 
of assured and unshaken success which Mr. Morley, writing fifteen 
^ years ago, adopts, and then to contrast it with the depressed apolo- 
' getics of the latter-day panegyrists. Take, for instance, Mr. Courtney 
at the lireenwich dinner of the Cobden Club : — 

They might confess that a country might he prosperous although it hod adopted 
H protective r^ffime. It was prosperous not because of Protection, but in spite of 
it. Tliey might nlso'^oafcss — though, perhaps, this was a harder statement to 
ncce])t — that the popi^ation and commerce of a country might dwindle though 
that country had adoprod Free-trade. In our own country certain portions had, 
under our Free-trade — he did not say in consequence of it — diminished their 

populations, and had also siiflered a dlmuiutlon in their commercial transactions. 
And what was possible of a part of this country in respect to the whole might be 
possible of this countiy also in respect to the rest of the world. The time might 
come when, although we had adopted and should continue to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade, our position might not be unchallenged, our population might 
. Imve to undergo a decline, and our commercial position in the world might indi- 
cate some faUing off. But when Uiat happened, if it was to happen, it would not 
be in conscquei^ce of Freo-trode.® 

A ‘ heurse-lil^ ’ ijoean indeed ! Mr. Courtney himself, in his very 
hour of jubilations evidently more in the mood to bury Ciesar than to 
praise him. No wonder M. Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the few Continental 
publicists of eminence who is still a professed Free-trader, is even more 
despondent. All he can say is * it reste quelques traces dee efforts 
de Miehel Che\n.li«r et de Cobden ; ’ and he tells us ' il seradt excessif 
d’en d^sesp^rer.’ We need not qmte despair ! Chill encouragement 
this for an army which its cMe& used to tell us was to march from 
victory to victory, and would presently encompass the world with its 
irresistible legions. 

It is needless to ^nd wends m this point. Most people will be 
ready to admit that Free-trade is regarded wi^ great and ever- 
growiag disfavour everywhm, and is no longer supreme even in the 
o^niohs of It Is niore piofital)le, if less easy^ to 

i^mpt to discover the caoses of this strange/ strikmg revuh^. 

* The Ufe iff CMm-t by John llorley. In 2 voh. Jubiiae adtftioit. 

(Loodflo: T. IbAw Pnwin, 

* See Vr. Obttttnsy's apMCh as fSpoiiad In the Timt of June 27. 
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doctors, wlio re^t^ise the s^ 

luimes to the disorder. Mr; Coaitnej thiiiks the is to to- 

the exaggerated expectatos of the earlier Free-tiaderSi The)* h^’ 
been too sanguine, und heneo had lUita suffered disappcnntiiient.. 
They thought the repeal of the Corn-laws would abolish paupeissm 
and want, and are discouraged when they find that it has done' 
nothing of the sort. M. Ijeroy-l^ulieu is inclined to think that the 
root of the evil is to be found in the depression of agriculture every- 
where, owing to increased production and falling prices. HeiT 
Theodore Barth/ who is one of the Free-trade deputies in the 
German Beichstag, puts it all down to the comjirehensive wicked- 
ness of Prince Bismarck. But these are unwarrantably ‘short 
views,’ if they are true, as far as they go. No doubt 

there is a good deal in Mr. Courtney’s the^ory. Free-trade ha» 
undeniably been a disappointment: now^here more so than in the 
only country which adopted it with something like enthusiasm* 
Every theoretical argument in its favour is as good as it ever 
w^as. ^Shghtly considered, the doctrine is no more than an appli- 
cation to the conditions of international barte^ of Adam Smith’s 
famous demonstration of the advantages of th^'^ di\^ion of labour. 
No one who has once mastered that not very comj^licated proposition 
in economics can have any doubts as to its general trutli. But to 
reiterate the soundness of general rules of science is not of much use 
when you come to apply their results in a particular case. An 
engineer who found that his dams were leaking and his embankments 
crumbling away would be insufficiently aided by l)eing told to go 
and study the elementary proposition in hydrostatics which teache» 
that water tends to find its own level. ‘ I know that,’ he might reply ; 
' and I have now to consider whether it is advisable^to counteract the 
tendency in question, and if so by what methods. The Englishman 
of the present generation, brought up, as most of us have been, on 
the ‘ orthodox ’ economics, is rather in that condition . He may be quite 
ready to admit the valichty of many of the generalisations of his teachers, 
but he turns to experience to inquire whether they have worked out 
for his b^efit. He asks himself, more and more anxiously every 
year, whether filets do reallj^ bear out the contention that Free-trade* 
at home (coupled with Protec^on everywhere else) has made hint 
more prosperous than he might have been without it. The old- 
fashioned ^bdei^te gives him the easy old-fashioned answer. ‘ Are 
not you,’ lie says, '* a great deal wealthier than you were in the forties ? 
Don’t you own more ships, more railway trains, more Steam-engines, 
more blast-furnaces, more Ipoms trad spindles, than you did fifty years 
ago ? Have you not got more money in the bank, and don’t you 
receive more interest from your investments held abroad? Then 

* See his article in CctmopoUi for Jtme, ‘ Eln Jubilium des Freibandele und der 
Dcmoknitie.’ 
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<dtme you all tfeift gCM^ iu the irorldf ' flda is; 
vindication whioh ^Ir. Villiere—ihat venettihle Be- 

|[:)eal struggle, whose name nb En|^ishmah of any^^paarty tsan mention 
without respeet^addressjBd to the:OoMeh€lnbon thembi^W o 
festival. He Summarises rapidly the progress which England has 
made. since 1646— the cheapening of commodities, the rise of wages, 
the decline of pauperifa, the increase of savings, the expansion of 
exports and imports — and attributes it all to the beneficial operations 
of Free-trade. His tata1n<riio suggests the inevitable question : 
Have not other nations, which are not Free-traders, growh in wealth 
and civilisation and commerce ? We know very well that they have. 
The benefits of mechanical science, of easier communication, of im- 
proved means of production, of education, of sanitation, of a progressive 
civilisation generally, have not been withheld from States which tax 
their imports. Mr. Villiers credits Free-trade with that cheapening 
of food which is mainly due to the opening of virgin territory and 
the lowering of freights, and with that expansion of foreign trade w^hicli 
is the result of a l^*ng effort of industrial activity that has not been 
confined to }3ritain.^ He might almost as well say that it is owing 
to Free-trade that young ladies ride bicycles and old gentlemen no 
longer get ^Iruiik after dinner. 

We have shared in the industrial and commercial activity of an era 
of astonishing material progress. That is true. But the question 
wdiich Englishmen ask themselves, with an ever-grovidng anxiety, is 
whether we have had our fair sliare, and whether we are now advan- 
cing as fast as our ri\nls. They know that in the protected period — 
before Cobdenism was by law established — they had a commanding 
superiority. MmMlliers gives figures to show liow small, compared 
with what it is no^was tli* foreign trade of Britain in the earlier half 
of this century. Small — ^yes ; but hdW vast compared to that of our 
rivals ! Not in one great trade, but in many, we had an uncludlenged 
and, as it appeared, unchallengeable lead. In shipping, in cottons, in 
metals, in cutlery, in harda^are^ in machinery, England seemed 
beyond competition. Great is the change to-day. llie competitors 
who have deliberately rejected what MrvYjUliers calls * the inestimable 
blessings of freedom of trade ^ are dvei^king with long strides ; 
nay, in some vital cases have caught and x>assed us already. In his 
'Striking little book, Made in Mr. Ernest Williams, with 

facts and fibres plucked from the Official &tunis^ shows how fur 
and fast the process is going. Already Germany is abreast of us in 
the production of iron and stM has long since passed us ; 

little Belgium is gaming cm tif| ra|^ly The German export of iron 
and steel rose froin 95t,600 tMis in 1890 to 1,439,0(K) in 1894 ; the 
English export in the same period fell from 2,t00,000 to 1,7S5,600. 
Even our carrying trade is menaced. We no longer own the first 
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8l%i^g port in Enrope, livi^pdol haa been pt^sed by Hamburgh 
a^d it looks as if it would pri^aentl y be passed by Aiitwdfp. Here are 
the fi^es of the last few ye^ : — 


1886 I J966 

Tbuc I Todh 


Hamburg . .. . 

3,704,312 

6,256,000 

Antwerp . . : . 

3,422,172 

6,340,247 

Rotterdam ... 

2,190,847 

4,038,017 

Bremen . ^ . 

1,280,399 

2,184,274 

Total 

10,536.230 

17,818,638 

Livecponl . ; ‘ . 

4,278,881 

5,066,959 


Ten years ago Liveqiool was the first port in Europe. Now she is the 
second^ — soon, apparently, to be third. And here is the general sum- 
inary of the situation as given by Mr. Williams : 


In 73 the total declared value of British and Irish produce exported from the- 
United ICingdom was 260,257,347/. ; in ’95 it had sunk to 226,100,174/. ; and in 
the meantime the population of Great Britain and Iri/and had grown from 
31,835,757 to 39,ld4>166. The market is bigger, the abilfiy to supply the market 
ia groiter; hut, ^whereas the proportion per head of exported British produce was 
8/. Is. Od. in 72, it had sunk to 5/. 11a. in ’94. 

Such facts as these go a long way to exidain the lukewarmness 
towards Free-trade which Mr. Courtney notices. Free-trade England 
stands worse than she did twenty-three years ago. No wonder 
Englishmen are puzzled and angry, and look cmiously at the 
protected foreign countries wbich are reducing the leat^we still hold 
BO fast. If that is wliat is happening under Pr^ection, says the 
man of business, may not there after all be * som^aing in it ’ ? 

But if this disappointment and discouragement, this uneasy feel- 
ing that all is not well with our industrial condition, goes far to 
account for the growing imj)atience with which the ‘ orthodox ’ poli- 
tical economy, based on Free-trade and free competition, is regarded 
by many Englishmen, it is not the sole cause of the revulsion. 
There are other forces at work, more impalpable, but not loss efficient. 
The antagonism towards Free-trade is, in fact, only part of a much 
larger ZDOvement. The reaction against Gohdenism is no more than 
a mani^tatipa of that general revolt against the theories and the 
ideals of the older liadicalism which is characte^Btic of our time. 
For, alter al4 Free-trade is only &e expression, inHhe ec^omic 
sphere, of that spirit of Z(risae9*-/atrs and exaggerated individi^sm 
which dominated Fziglish politics during the middle period of the 
present century. To see in this revolt nothing but the ignorance of 
pensons t€M3 indolent to master the rules of economic science/ or the 
mere selfish greed of a class of producers anxious to grow rich at the 
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of the coioimMuty^ is to be bimd to the signs of tbo age. 
No doubt ignonuiee and cup^ity beai tbi^^ swelling the 4sry. 

They have their part in jiioat movements^ and; ware not wantiiig hi 
the Anti^(nm*Lav agatation. Bht the seeptica bf Free-trade include 
many who have nothing to gmn by Protectioii, mid many who do 
not require to go to school again to learn their poBtieid econmny. 
These is no^ng cryptic or abstruse about that study, as it was 
formulated by the ‘ cliusical ' teachers. Some of the pe(^le:who inllc 
of it most glibly, with the fluency gained from cheap textf'bQOhs and 
popular lectures, are probably not aware that a new political economy 
working by the historical method, and based on an elaborate collec- 
tion and analysis of facts, is even now in the making. When it has 
grown beyond its infancy it will be in the way of giving us a real 
seieuce of economics, which will be founded on induction and the 
observation of phenomena, not on a priori generalisations, like the, 
political economy which Adam Smith derived from the highly specu- 
lative writings of Hume and the French Physiocrats. As for those 
generalisations, so far as they are axiomatic — based, that is, on such 
facts of human nature and such circumstances of social life as are 
matters of comm'fjn knowledge and common sense — there is no 
difficulty in accepting them ; nor, I imagine, would any well- 
informed opix»nent of Cobdenism deny their validity. The economic 
justification of Free-trade, as lias been said above, is, and always has 
been, complete. But what is justified economically is not necessarily 
defensible on ethical, social, or political grounds. The tendency of 
the old economists, and of the utilitarian liberalism which they inspired, 
was to lose sight far too often of this all-important distinction. 
They concentrated too much of their attention on the beauty of buying 
cheap and sellii^ dear, which no doubt is a very good thing to do 
when you can ; Ibit they took insufficient account of the numerous 
cases in which you neither can nor ought to pursue the process. 
This kind of sentence is perpetually recurring in the wurks of the 
‘ orthodox ’ economists : — * In eveiy country it always is and naust be 
the interest of the great body of the people to buy whatever they 
want of those who sell it cheapest. The proposition is so veiy manifest 
that it seems ridiculous to take any pains to prove it.* So says Adam 
Smith ; hut ih point of fii,ct the proposition is by no means manifest. 
Although, nd doubt, it is in a general way an advantage to meet 
people to buy what thay wont as cheaply as possibk, it does not in 
the least fi>llQW that it is, always and everywhere^ a benefit for a whole 
nation, or a*whole class of p^ucerSy dr even for a single individual. 
M private hi^dh|r W dieap 

fooHi ainvad Wh^ to you at a low |n^ i^ 

to edAldish a buidneta wU would destroy yniH own 

to ai^ nothing of umumerahle ethical and sedai ooeshlemticais, 
which piaj intervene to ntake dieap buying and dear selliiig not 
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or by sweating, or by opjiiression a;^:?Wm Is f 

bj^|wis^iife‘l^ Most- .& 

' «j^iMmld answ^'^^ Negative wiibont hoslift^^ 

Thie dder econcmi^ ^ business on a pure' 

m; if pdiiics atiil'^inm^ 
bi^ hothuig Vh i^y ignored, what Aristotle 

bad taught Ibiig ago, that econoiuics is not theSame tbing as xn 

Adfun Bmith is (piite indignant at the thought ibat We 


cDuId possibl^ want to give special encouragement to « people like 
the Portuguese, Who w^ere anxious to favour us. VAs they give ns 
their GustOin, it is pretended,’ he says loftily, ^that we should give 
them ours ; * and he goes on to observe a^ith much w'armth that 
‘ the Sneaking arts of underling tradesmen aie those worked into 
political maxims for the conduct of a great empire, for it is the most 
underling tradesmen only wbo make it a rule to employ chiefly their 
own customers ; a great trader purchases tiis goods always wliei’e they 
are cheapest and best, without regard to any little interest of this 
kind.’ In fact, according to this view, the ‘ cash nexu.s ’ is to be the 
only bond between individuals and l>etween nations. To take into 
account considerations of policy, or friendshij), or good feeling, is at 
best only the sneaking art of the ‘ underling.’ The really large and 
business-like course is to buy cheap and to sell dear and leave every- 
thing else to take its chance. There was to be * no damned sentiment ’ 
about business ; for only when sentiment is eliminated can comjHJti- 
tion exert to the full its beneficent atrtivities.*'’ 

It Wfas the curious exaggeration of this same belief in the infallible 
virtues of unrestricted com|>etition which made thy Cobdenites, at 
times, not only anti-national, but anti-social. Wl^ the question of 


• Oi>x 4 vArh tJ ii xf^lMaripruc^. Aristot. i. 3, 2, 

® Very much the same kind of arfriimeut, and the same historical illustraUnns, are 
sUIl considered conclusive by some old>fasbioTiEHl Cobdenites. Lord Farrtn*, in a 
recently published pampUet on what he calls the • New l*i‘otection Scheme Mr, 
.Chamberlain, writes these sentences 

* We have ii«)st of us heai-d of the mi .schlefs of the Methuen Treaty, which com- 

peUed Great BritiUn to||iwBa prefme^^ tn the heavy wines of Portugal; but what 
shall we say of a treat;^ which hindB England to exclude the low-priced coin, meat, 
wool, and of the United States, of Russia,^ and of Argentina, of France and of 
Crennaay^ 4n yoialer she may obtain these articles at a higher jnice fioin Canada, 
India, the West Indies ? or what shall we say of a treaty whioh binds 

CanadaAad Aw^tmlih to buy no from the United States or from China which 

those cdlOliJies Oah a bigherpiice, from Great Britain ot from India 

Onem%ht queatioh ^ another— ‘ Wlmt shall we say of an 

agreement bets^n two ^nscs of biisihess, 0>8ely opnaected by family and financial 
relationships, to buy goods from one another where possible, even at a slightly higher 
cost, rather than to deal with rival firms trying their utmost to drive them from the 
maricets ? * What !we should say, wc imagine, would be that it was a vmy sonsiblc 
thing W do. 
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mjjEe themftethrdfi free of the Imbbiir 

co^Q^and of the only market in which labour is at a higher rate than 
iu/Engh^-— -I^Botean't^ .: 

man would save this sum , he might be independent of hic^ 

On the theory that one country is as good as another, that 4t matters ' 
I'lOtliing to the individual Englishman whether he lives ./iUnder the 
Union jack or under the Stars and Stripes, and nothing to the State 
whether it retains its own children or allows them to beemne the 
subjects of an alien Government, there is little to be said against 
Cobden’a remedy. But those who believe that it is advisable to render 
the conditions of life favourable to the inhabitants of a country, 
insttmd of inviting them to go and better themselves elsewhere, 
w ould hardly agree wuth the alternative which the Manchester School 
proposed to the Factory Acts of the late Lord Shaftesbury and his 
(/onservative sui^porters. 

It was this Wew’ of the functions of the State and Society wliieh 
t urned so many f)eople against the middle-class Liberalism of the 
€obdenite era, even in the day of its predominance. The enlightened 
self-interest theory which Bentham bequeathed to the Manchester 
and Yorkshire agitators was repudiated by nearly all the deeper 
tliinkhrs and nobler writers of the j^eriod — by Carlyle, by Kingsley, 
and by Buskin, by Matthew Arnold and Tennyson, whether they called 
themselves fJonservatives or Liberals. They saw^ (if the present 
writer may venture to quote some w'ords he has written elsew^h^e) 
that under the ^ik of this plausible theory unnumbered wTongs 
w'ere comfortably nestling. They could not join in that deification 
of free contract and free competition, which made it a duty for the 
constitutions of a civilised countiy to hurl themselves upon one 
another with tooth and claw', 

Like dntgOBS of the prime, 

Tbtt («ar eitch other iii their sliiae, 

«trugghng In the mud for the ktger share of those * utilities fixed 
and embodied in matedal cdjjects ’ about which the Evangelists of the 
Gospel of ^elf mid Self wrote so many volumes. They could pot 
admj^ ' that the greatest happing ^ greatest number * was truly 
promoted by the uneheel^ fteedom of a Mind Indus- 

trialiiun, tb^ bimight a 

mimic civil war iate ev^yhatfon, ewy householdi or that 

the fimt function of State was to keep the ring while its subjects 
pummelled each other inside the ropes. This was the competitive 
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Jtedi/tlie pip[-\vash, febsf Gauriyfei "in sbiittis <ijf 

’apoinifttl' ■■ staiteiices, 'of. 

one of thoBe who altogether dbi^ii^ to ocrix^^tive 

thecwy was in accordance with tus ^vdorite ]^rnal 

thing/ he fe'ays, ‘ 1 d|o know : earth was the 

TKian to man long cteied on by <»8h payment alone. If at any tame 

a philosophy of LaiBser^fah^, Competition and Supply-and-deinand> 

start up as the exponent of hiunan relations, expect that it will soon 

end.’\ 

It was the theory of which it has been said that it ‘ regarded men 
and women as if they were algebraical symbols of at beat featherless 
two-legged animals provided only with a stomach and a pocket.’ 
The rise of modern Conservatism is largely the revolt against this 
soulless and lifeless doctrine. If it can be said it has gone hand in 
hand with the rise of Socialism, it must also be admitted that Socialism 
itself is in some sort a similar revolt^ and that the mischievous lengths 
to which it attempts to . push the action of the State have been pro- 
voked by the individualistic extravagance which almost refused to 
permit llie State to exercise any ethical functions at all. 

No doubt the modem Gobdenite, though stjll all for unlimited 
Free-trade and unlimited competition, is not, as a nile, anxious to 
ix)se as a cosmopolitan and a peace-at-any- 2 >rice man. He rather 
prefers to disclaim this doctrine as a mere personal idiosyncrasy oji 
the part of the founder of this faith. But here Cobden was more 
consistent than some of his successors. His refusal to recognise 
national ideals was in accordance with the general tendency* of his 
teaching and that of his sect. When Tennyson’s Maud appeared at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, he had nothing but (;pudemnation 
for the poem, and he thought the article in the praising 

it merely ' atrocious.’ * ^ 

War was a nuisance because it was bad for trade. The ideal of a 
imtion of shopkeepers could not be realised except in a state of 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, * 

When the poor are hovelled and hustled together, each sex, like swijit> ; 
When only the ledger lives, and only not all men lie ; 

Peace in her Vineyard — yes ! but a company forges the wine. 


Similarly the feeblest belief in the greatness or stability 

of the Shitiah Eiziphre. He was sanguine enough, sometimes, as 
everybody to feet, absui'dly optimistic in his prophecies as 

» Carlyle, Proton, bo<^ Hi. clu z. 

* It is worth notidng that Ifr. Horlc^ at any rate is so far foithful to the teaching 
of his master that he considers the politics of Maud barbarous, though he is too good 
a critic not to admit that the jmetiy is beautiful. (See Morley^s jCf/s ^ CMen^ 
Jubilee edition, voL ii. p. 173.) 
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r^nd^ the iti^isti^ the «pig»3jr^ ^hiti 

ten^v Tp imagine that all the nationa of the efurtli would recognise 
the merits of * eiiliglitenod spir-intorest ’ and regulate tfieir external 
deahnjgaaCWHM^ StMMtoarti rtf 

c^ moreiity^^ e^ fliw a^gi^ t^per 

diaaiipeaied wh^ he oameto d^^^ Here bis 

want faith contrasts curiously with hie ipptihrism in 
matters. When the Indian Mutiny broke out he was at once con- 
vinced that the only policy before us was that of Scuttle. ‘ I am, and 
always have been, of opinion that we have attemptedan imj^sibility 
in giving ourselves to the task of governing a bundled. fmillioni of 
Asiatics. God and his visible and natural laws have paaaed insuper- 
able obstacles to the/success of such a scheme and in any case, he 
asks characterisricallyi ^w!lat can it confer on ourselves ? ’ 

What profit should we make out of it? As for the Colonies, he 
regarded them as a mere encumbrance, which we ought to be rid of 
^ speedily as possible. When the British North America Act was 
first mooted, he. could see no benefit in it because it held out no hope 
of relieving us from the expense and risk of defending tlie Colony 
from the United States — * a task, by the way,’ he exidains, ‘which 
everybody admits to be beyond our jiower.’ If he had lived to the 
present y^r lie would have discovered that a great many people, 
including the entire jiopulation of the Dominion of Canada, admit 
nothing of the sort. But CoMen adds that he cannot see what sub- 
stantial interest the British people have in this Canadian connection 
to compensate them for guaranteeing three or four millions of North 
Americans living in Canada against another community of Ameri- 
cans living in their neighbourhood. HarcUy anybody now, except 
Mr. Gold win Smith, wbo, after all, is chiefly interesting as a belated 
survival from tlm Benthaiuite era, talks like this. It is worth while 
comparing these humiliating words of Cobden with a passage in Car- 
lyle’s Latter-day FamphUstSy in which he exhorts us by no means to 
induce the Colonies to break away from us. Colonies, as he reminds 
us, are not to be picked off the street every day. ‘ Not a colony of 
them but has been too dearly purchased by the toil and blood of those 
we have the honour to be sons of; and we cannot just afford to put 
them away because McCroudy finds the present management of them 
costs money. Because the accounts do not stand well in the ledger, 
our reii^y ig hot to take shame to ouiselm, and repent in sackcloth 
and Mhe 0 , and amend oiu beggarly imbecdities 
th^as in dther dep^ments of our bueineiM, buttofling the boriiiess 
overboard and declare thefedsiness iteelf tobe bad^? Woareahopeful 
set of hrfrs a 

. It must te eonoeded that Cobden had no more confidence in the 
mture and the magnanimity of other narions than in thoee t^ his own. 
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^iillff the^ U^ States was engaged in its deapwidse 
^i?Mio]i and rebellion, GobdeH was one of those Engliilimeii who 
bedieved^ With Mr. Gladstonei that the South had made a na^n. * I 
eannoiaee my way,’ be writeSi ^ Ihroi^h the American busihess. I 
do not beUeve the and^ ever lie in the same ^ed 

^ain, nor do I see liww the military operations can be carried into 
the South so as to infiict a crushing defeat.’ 

The notion tliat a pec^e would go on fighting for abstract 
ideas, until a inilliou or so of them bad been killed ofiP, and ain in 
the end, faili^ to fit in with the Cobdenifce scheme of human nature. 
And undoubtedly it is a little difficult for those who beJieve in En- 
lightened Selfishness as the mainspring of human action to under- 
stand Why a in^ should go and get himself killed in vindication of 
a thing so intangible as the Constitution, and so unmarketable as the 
Flag. 

« One may repudiate Cobdenism without any intention to assail or 
undervalue the personal character of the leading Cobdenites. Most 
of them were in many respects highly estimable men ; and Cobden 
himself Sad a large share of the qualities which Englishmen rightly 
reverence. He w^as upright, honourable, and disinterested ; kindly 
and affectionate in his private life ; an excellent father, husband, and 
brother ; sedulous in his work, simple in his habits, pleasantly free 
from ostentation and self-seeking ambition ; and no one can question 
his courage, or the conscientious industry and self-sacrificing energy, 
with which he sensed the cause of humanity, according to his lights. 
Many of his best qualities were shared by the other members of the 
group with which he was associated, and by his forerunners and suc- 
cessors. Earnestness, sincerity, and an unselfish zeal for, the projia- 
gation of truth have been characteristic of the lead^ of Economic 
Liberolism^of Adam Smith, Bentham, Kicardo, me Mills, Grote, 
MolesworUii, and John Bright, to come no later. If mey preached the 
Oospel of Self, it was assuredly not because they were personally more 
selfish than their neighbours; if thmr economics were ‘ un-moral,’ it 
was not because they were otherwise than moral themselves. • But 
the feet is their perverted ethics were largely due to the oddly 
theoretical character of the economical doctrine which inspired them. 
They prided themselves bn being above all things ‘ practical men ; ’ 
but the practical man (do w'e not see it every day?), myopic from 
much bending over blue-lined ledgers, often discerns the realities 
of life inbie.^mly the philosopher who looks at the world 
through Our firee^contract Radicals* forgot ^hat 

their poliH^tcCbn^ after all the merest a pWon speculation. 
It is true thieir earlier doctors and preachers did not pretend that it 
w'as anything else. Adam Smith, for instance, and his masters, 
Quesnay and Turgot, described what might haj^en under purely 
>• Morlej, Gfbden, vol. ii. p. 380. 
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any society of which, they had cogniaanee. f he * diesiGal ’ eoflpomics, 
which professes only to coa<^ itseU wil% and g^erali-^ 

ties, Goidd be as nnmoral imd as doctrinaire as. % |dbaaed. It dealt 
with imaginary capitalists paying fictitious wagesy^jto ufiTead workmen ; 
with shadowy landknrds drawing impossible rents fioai mssiibstaintial 
acres tilled by visionary tenants ; with a kingdom of Cockayne, peopled 
by moral monsters. Eye hath not seen the creatures who Inhabit the 
* orthodox ’ economists’ fairy-land — the Consumer who is aii stomach, 
the labourer who is nothing but a hand and a pair of 8evett4eagued 
boots (wherewith he may ' transfer ’ himself from China to Peani even 
as Capital calls him), and the rest. They are phantasms of the specula- 
tive brain — mere types and symbols and algebraical sfs a^d y’s to do 
economic sums with, as indeed the more candid of their creators con- 
fess, Professor Walker, the great (and fer from * orthodox ’) American 
economist, has pointed out that competition, as the regulator of all 
production and exchange, will only work effectively if it is ‘ perfect ; ' 
and perfect competition means not only that there must be no inter- 
ference with wages, prices, hours of labour, and the like by G-overnment, 
but also that in buying and selling no question of sentiment, pa- 
triotism, national policy, friendship, custom, vanity, or tradition should 
arise. Bift that is only to say that * perfect competition’ cannot 
possibly exist aiiy\ilicn* but in the green Utopia of the Economic 
Cloudland j it is too perfect for this grey imperfect earth. Now all 
this dealing in abstractions and hypotheses would not matter if it 
were confined to the professors, who, of course, know what the limita- 
tions of their science are. But a variety of circumstances caused it to be 
taken up by a large number of Englishmen without any limitations at all. 
Good men the^elves, they pushed the competitive ideal, derived 
from the works of'their theorists, to dangerous and immoral lengths. 
Fortunately for society, the movement bad liardly set fairly in before 
the reaction came, and the larger part of our recent legislation has 
been shaped in direct antagonism to the principle of loMfier^faire. 
Free-trade is only one application of that principle, and it took the 
firmest hold because it happened to be particularly well suited to the 
circumstances of a countxy, which only wanted to get its raw materials 
cheap m order tliat it might manulaotured goods where it 

pleased, and could ask its own price for them. 'Buying /cheap and*^ 
selling dear is uncommonly good policy if you are luc^ enough to 
have almost A monc^ly of a great many articles, w^ch everybody 
mu^ purchase firom you they cannot get t{|em eiaewhere. 

But Free-trade is no npim saeredit^w any other paft of ^ political 
CTeed to which it owes its origin ; and if it is to maintain itself, it 
must show clearly that it is justified by actual results at' the isreaent 
time. It is not to the purpose to prove that it suited us in the 
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i^d Yortk^ still less to /(|uote 'Foliticalt 
AS 9 pmB speakers and writeia do : not ve^ lioi^ 
weil*iiifbiined ]:)er8oi]s, they must kooir that the aath^^it^ they 
refer to, though they inay ia^e Oii the erowd, are not how 


uhquestioningly in the fiohools, They are, of oourse, aware that there 
is no longer an orthodoxy in poUticd economy; and being, as they 
must be, familiar with the works of Caimes, Cliffe Leslie, Cunning- 
ham, Walker, Jevqns^ and Marshall, if not with those of Le Play and 
Eoscher, they should not treat the Smithian political economy as if 
it were an accepted and unshaken scientific system, instead of a set of 
rules, generalisations, and personal opinions, some of which are still 
considered valuable, while others are absolutely discredited. Nothing 
has doiiq more to accelerate the decline of Cobdenism among the sort 
of educated people who w'ere once rather pleased to he considered 
‘ Academic Eadicals ’ than the extraordinaiy refusal of its leaders to 
lecogniseihe results of modern economic thought. The world has 
not stood still since John hlill published his Prirwiples of Pditiccd 
Economy^ or even since the late Lord Sherbrooke * completed the 
work of Peel ’ by his entirely unnecessary and superfluous abolition 
of the shilling inetage duty on corn. It is possible that if Cobden 
w^ere alive to-day, and face to face with the conditions of latter-day 
industrialism and international com|)etition, he might be a Cobdenite 
no longer. It is certain that so acute an explorer of the Currents of 
public opinion would have perceived that such projects as that of an 
Imperial Customs Union would have to lie dealt with on their meiits, 
political and social, as well as financial. And be w^ould have under- 
atood that they could not be disposed of by being called ‘ veiled 
Protectionism,’ or by an appeal to an economic ^lontificate that has 
loat its sanctity. 

yfSiDNEY Low. 





THE GOD WHO PROMISED VICTORY TO 
THE MATABELE 

In the despatches daily reaching us from the scene of the native 
rebellion in Rhodesia, frequent mention is made of ‘ Mlimo,' the 
mysteriouH and eWdently influential being who has ordered the 
Matahele to rise against the white man, and promised them victory. 
Any information about this Mlimo and the religions beliefs of the 
Idatabele will probably be acceptable to the British public at the 
present juncture ; I shall, therefore, in this article attempt to impart 
some facts upon the subject which I happen to have learned, some- 
wdiat in the order in which the knowledge came to me, and it a ill be 
s<eenthat we have to do with a phase of one of the oldest and most 
widely spread faiths in the world — something worth our study, both 
from a p(jlitica] point of view" and from that of the history and 
growth of^iuman religious thought. 

On the :27th of March, 1895, I was engaged in surv^eying that 
l>art of Matabeleland where the murdering of white men, women, 
and children began nearly a year afterwards. 1 was encamped at the 
foot of the peaked mountain called ‘Ghoko,’ between Gwelo and 
Belingw'e. ^ had a trigonometrical station on the peak, and close by 
my camp was the kraal of Legulube (* the pig ’), who has since joined 
the rebellion. was one of the Amalozi tribe, but bad become 
quite Matahele, and had been promoted to be an indiina of 
liobengula’s. 1 engaged lads from the kraal to carry my instru- 
ments up to the top of the peak. In a wood near the summit I 
happened to catch a glimpse, between the trees, of a structure which, 
at first, I took to be one of the Zimbabwe-like ruins with which the 
country abounds. I was reading Bent, and on the look-out for such 
ruins, but presently I perceived that it was a newly-built hut of a 
\%ry curious ofmstruction. Sitting down to rest near the very top of the 
peak, I pointed dbwn at the hut and asl^ one of the lads ; ‘ What is 
that peculiar-looking house ? ’ He answered gravely, ^It/is the 
House of Qdd ’ (Mlkno). No^, in order to elicit bruth tern 4 native 
it is always well to avoid |Nittisg a leadiiig question, so I went on 
asking gently, as if ignorant and wishing for infonnatkm : * Who is 
Molhno ? ’ He replied earnestly and ingenuously : ‘ Don^ you know ? 
MoHmo made the whole earth — ^these trees<-^eveTythiikg.’" 

187 
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lotiind GIk^o/ telling IIS to 

nnder the direction of the; mess^ger/^^ 

Q. ■* Who was the mesaWger ? It he ha^ ? ^ 

A. ‘His name m ^ Simj^di; he is down there at that 
kraal.’ 

Q. ‘ And where is God ? ’ 

A. ‘He is at Matojeui, in a rook. Jfo man has seen Jii™ at any 
time, but he speaks to people in all languages, to each in his own 
tongue. If you spoke to him, he would answer you too in your own 
language.’ 

Q. ‘'V^Tiat is the use of making him a house here if he lives at 
Matojeni?' 

A. ‘ B^ause he is very kind to people wTho serve him, so we 
bpilt his house as he ordered us to do, and the women and girls come 
up every day to keep it in order, according to his commands.’ 

Q. ‘ How does Molimo show his kindness ? ’ 

A, ‘*116 makes one happy and fortunate in many ways, and some- 
times, to one who has served him well, he gives a wife.’ 

Q. ‘ Where does he get the wife from to give to the man ? ’ 

A, ‘Parents take their little girls by the hand and lead them tt> 
Molimo, and call out : ‘ God, here is our child ; we come to give her 
to you,’ and God sends his messengers, and they take the little gir> 
and bring her up till she is given in marriage.’ 

I went down later to look at the hut, and noticed that there W'as 
quite a footpath already w^oru by the steps of the women and girls 
who came up daily to keep it in order. It was about tw^elve feet in 
diameter, and formed by jjlanting tall boughs upright iif a circle in 
the ground and bending them tovrards and over e^h other in the 
centre, so as to form a dome, w^hich w^as thatched, illulu- fashion, fi-oin 
the top to rather more than half-way to the ground, with slightly 
projecting eaves. Below the eaves the walls were con\'erted into a 
sort of open wicker-work by surrounding them with rings of twisted 
.grass, about two inches thick, tied by means of thin bark to the 
upr^hts at intervals of about two inches. In front was an arched 
doorway some three feet high, and inside, with a similar dooiw'ay, 
was a circular inner chamber formed of perpendicular sticks plastered 
over with mod. This chamber was perfectly dark inside, while the 
outer sp^ it was lighted through the open-work w'all. Two 

calabiishra of watar idnod each .side of the doorway, in the outer 
compartment, and one ioside the inner door, and the floor hadHbeen 
freshly ‘smeaned.’ the hut atbod a t^^^ tree, and against its 

tnmk were placed three sticks four high and forked at the 
top, the branches which forked having been cut off to about four 
inches in length. Bound the fork at the top of the sticks u'Cre some 
narrow strips of bark entwined make-wis?, the effec': reminding one 
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wjNk which, indeed, a« I ahall show, they are a^j^areintly absdntely 
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the pitmeers in th^ firiit e]^>edition, as . ^ cbihiim 

thronghoiit the .war, told me then that of the 

Molimo of the countiy when training with Mashona 
natives near Vitoria. A bright meteor had shot from w^t to east 
across the slty, and a native at once called out : ‘ T^ere go^ Blolimo , 
home to Matojeni.’ On inquiring who ‘ Molimo * was, Jlin le^ed 
that he was the god of the natives of those regions, who inhabited 
them before the invasion and conquests of the Swazi and Matabele. 
The last ruling sovereign, or * Mambo/ of these people was of the 
priestly tribe of the Am^ozi, still looked np to by the btbe with 
veneration. His seat of government was at the great rhins near the 
source of the Shangani (where cannon were discovered and a 
quantity of bullion, dug up by Messrs. Burnham and Ingram). 
Matojeni, where the oracle of Molimo is heard, is situated about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Bulawayo, and consists of a cavern in 
rock, like so many of the ancient oracles. Umsilikaze made use of 
this oracle and propitiated the god of the country he had conquered 
by presents. These w-ere always expected to be black in colour, 
w’.hether cattle, sheep, goats, or blankets. Lobengula, the son of 
TJmsilikazi, also made use of Molimo and sent his sister there to 
learn her fate, which he duly accomplished by strangling her. The 
w'orship of Molimo among the Matabele, indeed, ap];>ear8 only in its 
most evil form, resulting in a political imd cruel priestcraft. 

The morning after my ascent of the peak of Ghoko, Legulube 
came to visit me. After chatting with him for some time and 
expressing the interest 1 had felt in hearing about the House of 
Molimo, I said th% 1 should like to see the man who had brought 
the message from God. He was evidently disturbed by my request, 
and said there were four m^sengers, but they had all gone with 
messages to Chilimanzi and the other chiefs. I could extraict nothing 
further from him about Molimo, md my having learned as much as 
I had the day before seemed owip^ to tlie mere chance of an habitu- 
ally inquisitive man having foll^ In wi^ an lincommonly ingenuous 
Kaffir lad, and his having caught sight of a queer-looking hut which 
might just as probably have escaped his notice. ’ 

At another time my son saw three such sticks as 1 have described 
placed agmnst the trtaik of a tree nesir a Zimbaba^ ruin, and 
askecrthe naHves wl^^^ weie for* He was told that they were 
used to pray for mn jolly Amiiloai 

man. showed me another such ruin near my line of route to the west 
of Giu^o. He called these ruins * Arupatiga.* Walking round the 
lixin 1 came to a tfdl tree, and leaning against its brunk 1 saw three 
Vofci ili--Nb. 2S4 0 
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i0^, 1 took the three straaEii^ etublems to him ax^ ladc^ 

fhat th«n^ were for. He savi^pcs&tu^ the strips of bark: * This is 
medt We pray for meat thus r and tiumngtowa ruin he med 

in a tone of entreaty : ' A*ra-paii'-ga ! give us meat, give us mei^ that 
we may cut it with a knife ! ’ 1 said to him, ‘ You call these ruins 
Arupanga, do you speak to the sfxmes ? * (I remembered that Bent had 
stated that the natives did not revere the ruins at Zunkabwe.) He 
only repeated what he had said before. I again asked him : ‘ I)o yon 
address a person or these stones ? * Then he made a change in his 
jHayer, crying : ^ Mambo ! Umlozi ! give us meat that we may cut it 
with a knife!’ ‘ Mambo ^ means Loi-d, and the title Vmlozi 
would naturally be giyen by one of the Amalozi to the chief of his 
own tribe. About these * wishing’ or ‘prayer’ sticks, I may mention 
Hiat Bent speaks of harag seen them in another part of the country, 
but peeled, and with the bark twisted round the top, while he heard 
the natives praying thus : ‘ Our knives are ready, give us meat ! * 

The native commissioner of Umtali, Mr. Nesbitt, told me that he 
came one day upon a hunting party in search of game wdth several 
such praying sticks, and that on his telling them that he had shot a 
buck and that they could have it, they immediately, in token of 
thanksgiving, cut such a stick, x>oe]ed off the bark and wound it 
round the top. 

While surveying in the neighbourhood of Ghoko, I had read 
Bent’s book, but I afterwards re-read it at Zimbabwe, w’^hen I became 
quite convinced that those ruins were once a temple erected to the 
all-Father. and all-Mother, the Creator, as manifested in the genera- 
tive powers of Nature, by people connected in religion with the 
ancient Phoenicians and Arabians, a religion man?^ other traces of 
which still exist in this country. There was probably nothing gross 
in their reverence for the generative principle, it was the result of 
their groping after the all-Father who had produced man and all 
creation. I told a number of people, including officers pf the 
Chartered Company, Mr. J. Dawson (now Captain Dawson), Mr. 
Sefous, and others, of the evidence on which I had stumbled of a 
living and influencing religion, still utilised on occasion for ]:>olitical 
purposes, the workings of which were well worth watching. Mr. 
Dawson told me he had heard much of * Molimo ’ or ‘ Umlimo,’ and 
that ono^ a rough white trader had gone to Matojeni and entered 
the sacared cave of the god. Searching it and finding nobody, be 
ahouted mockingly to Mhlimo, and curse<| and swore at him. Alters 
wards he proceeded to . Johaimesburg, and was returning with his 
wagon and a load of goods when he was struck dead by lightning. 
When the Matabele heard of this, ‘ You see,’ they said, ‘ not even 
whites can insult our god with impunity.’ Pcditically considered, 1 
think enough has been told to show that the priests of Umlimo will 
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meted mye coi^taatun^ tbe oaiqk, buti it 

]^l9ee8 known where lloJhxiQ is to be heard. He, &iie be eon-* 
eidered to be present in more places than one^ j;H n<^ eiiinr]^ 

I pnee mentioned the above facts to my old firiend the; Bev. Fidd^Eic 
Ellenberger of the French Mission in Basutoland, a oofmtiy which I 
have long known intimately, and the government of w^iih l , ad- 
ministered «t one time. I knew that all the Besuto and Bedhuana 
tribes, whose traditions show that they emigrated &om the Horth, 
were found by the missionaries to be worshippers of ‘Molimo’ in 
various ways, and that the missionaries adopted the name of * Molimo ^ 
for God. He told me that the worship of Molimo (Morimo, Modimo, 
&c.) aas found to extend up to Lake Tanganyika at least, though 
not everywhere throughout the intervening countries. The. early 
Poiiuguese discoverers mention it under different dialectic changes, 
as Mozimo, &c. A Jesuit missionary from the Zambesi told me;that 
the people among whom he had been labouring prayed to ^Mozimo 
as intercessor with the Supreme Being, whom they called * Umlnngo - 
or !^laster, which is the name given to white men by many tribes. 
The liinuiiH^e of Mashonaland will, I am told, take one all over the 
country, from far north of Nyassa land down to near Delagoa, though 
a wave of Zulu invasion and language has passed northward through 
those countries. Mr. Ellenberger, from his critical knowledge^of the 
Basuto language, explained to me what he believes to be the 
etymology of the word ' Molimo,’ pronounced Modimo by the Basntos. 
He says the root word dimo is an almost obsolete word,, appearing 
sometimes as the name of a man, and that it means hidden^ invisible^ 
mysterioiia. 

It is found iiWhe words : 

Modimo, God^he unseen spirit. Plural Medimo. The plural 
Ba-dimo, the unseen ];)ersoD 8 , i.e. the spirits of ancestors. 

Le^d/imo, a hidden person. Plural, Modimo, a euphemism 
(according to the genius of the language, which avoids shocking' ex- 
j)res 8 ions) meaning man-eaters or cannibals, people who hide to entrap 
man for food and devour it in secret oaves. ^ 

iTo-dimo^upwards, towards the invisible world. « 

Lthqdimo, the invisible world, the sky, the heavens. 

DirinMa, to reveal the unseen (to un^de, the teTminatlen> o 2 a 
denoting the reverse action of a verb). 

This etyxnology niay ni^ he tincealde the Mashona huagoege, 
but ifSiy, none the iera^ be^e ccvrect one, the Basutos havi^eueied 
it with th^ in their nugiatlmi soutl^^ from the peseid^Mhriiboiia 
or Makidanga (M>ii]ibry. The Jtfeshcmas themselves may notwetftlh^ijt^' 
thoiigh it mEpkdns the fundamental meaning of, the* mumeei' tlm- 
object of thedr wor^ip. In the aame way the Bechuana tribr ealM^. 
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fw^ihi give U8 food ! *^ ^This is €Vld®^tly a hymn d«^ 

to thm through years. H^xig such things 

Ohe hack into the times 'fll the ancient clasMiCs, as I felt once in ^74 
when hearing a case as British Besident in the Wanskei. It was a 
charge of int^er for alleged witchcraft against Umhlonhlo, the chief 
of the Pondomisi, and a woman gi^ng evidence told me how, in the 
subsequently mutxiered woman’s hut, where the lightning spirit 
had enveloped her, she had, in her sleep, been embraced by the 

* thimder bird,* the eagle, the veritable bird of Jupiter Tonans, which 
produced a sort of possession, by the power of lighinini!. the worst 
effect of witchcraft, I may exphdn that the murdered woman aras 
believed to have dealings with this bird, and her crime was causing 
the lightniiig to strike close to the chief’s hut. 

But these beliefs found in Mashoualand, these temples and praying 
sticks, carry one further back than any WTitten history goes. Zimbab- 
we (which in the Mashona language means the ‘ house of stone ’)i. 
clearly a hermaphrodite temple, or temple to the dual generative 
principle (as Baal and Ashtaroth) as well as to the heavenly bodies 
and all manifestations of the }K)W'ers creative of man and Nature. It 
would be a good thing for some one systematically to visit and to 
make measurements and plans of the many other temples and altars 
which exist in that country, so that these might be compared with 
ruins in other parts of the w^orld, especially those of Phoenician origin. 
There is a peculiar feature in some of these which I shall attempt to 
describe. An oval stone platform w'as built, about twel^'e to fifteen 
feet high and eighty long, with perpendicular walla, upon a granite 
rock foundaition. Upon this W'as built another smdjier oval platform, 
and on that tw'o round altars, with steps and a central pillar to each. 
There was * Zimbabwe ’ ornamentation on the wall over a narrow 
platfonn-like projection along one side of the ruin. 

The vezy peculiar feature of this ruin was that seven well-like 
circular holes had been made in the platform round about the altars. 
These hbles were about eight inches in diameter at the top but 
widened as they went down till they reached the solid rock at a depth 
of fixwn twelw to fifteen feet, where they were twelve or more inches 
in diameter. They were lined with stone, cut in segments of a circle 
to fit into tbeir sides. There were no monoliths in this case. In 
another ruisi fJiese holes Were larger and proportionrtely wi^er at 
tiiebcUoih. , a 

In Bent’s book lie gives anillustration of an iron smelting furnace, 
faintly' arid conventionally showing the female form. All the 
famaom found in Rhodesia are of that form, but those which I have 
aeen (and I have come upon five of them in a row) are for more 
realistic, most minutely and statuesquely so, all in a cross-legged 
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It recognised the Creator in one form of his human manifeet^on 
in creation. The magistrate of Gwello, when he had his first house 
built in ‘ wattle and daub,’ found that the JiMudanga women, who 
were engaged to plaster it, had produced, Vabcocrding to a general 
custom, a clay image of the female form m relief Upon the, itis^e 
wall, He asked them what they did that for. They 4^ 
benevolently that it was to bring him good luck. Thui, illustrates 
the pure form of the cult of these people, who worship the, ui^own 
and unseen Crod by reverencing his manifestidiion (m this instance) 
in the female side of the creative principle. 

I do not pretend to any extensive reading on the sublet of th^e 
widespread and ancient prevalence of this cult. I only give 
&cts as 1 liave. picked them up, showing something of a present local 
phase of this religion. With regard to the praying' sticks I may 
mention that I saw a reference in Lempri^re and also in an article 
in a G erman * Konversations-Lexicon ’ to the caduceus of Mercury, as 
having been of Phamician origin, and original!}' simply a forked 
stick with some band wound about the top of it, just like the praying 
or wishing sticks now used by these tribes; also that sometimes a 
pair of leaves was represented as growing out of the stick opposite eacli 
other neSr the fork, and that afterwards these leaves came to be 
represented as wings. Mercury Caducifer, the quick messenger 
between the gods and men who carried answers to prayer and gave 
fertility, carried this symbol and wore similar wings in his ankles 
and on the fillet round his head. The writer of the artide in the 
‘ Konversations-Lexicon ’ to which I have referred says that ‘ the forked 
. stick appears to be identical with the “ wislung stick ” of pur foreiathers 
as mentioned^ the sagas,’ wrhich was evidently a praying stick 
used in appeals to the Deity. They remind one also of certain metal 
emblems with wings similarly situated which have been found in the 
excavations at Pompeii and which illustrate the same prindple. 
They likewise recall tlie rods which Jacob peeled and plaoed before 
the flocks of his father-in-law as well as the representa^on of the 
Phoenician god of ‘ teeming flocks and fruitful fields ’ which, in after 
ages, was nsed to mark the boundaries of properties, in Homan 
times, but the fundamental idea of which was originally identical 
with the cidt of Hermes and other ancient gods. Thus the use of 
these praying sticks and the diher cuetonis and , modes, o| thought 
wh^h 1 hate m<mtkmed add to the chain of 

furnished by the ruins m Bhodesia of a near coBnee^n.;l^tween 
northern ancient religions and those held by the peepio built 
the temple of Zimbabwe, and which religious ideas in^ 
phase ai^ar to be still s^iead through a wide exto^;of <^unfry 
around the ruins. 

Joseph MiiiLEBn ’ORFEN. . 






NATURE VERSUS THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY 


ALTHOUGq fom th« earliest times, and in almost every country, the 
efforts of manMnd have been constantly directed towards overcoming 
natuial obstacles, and moulding the forces of human nature afresh for 
human purposes, there has never been, perhaps, in one country, 
within an equal period, a time when nature has seemed to op2>ose the 
progress of human civilisation as in South Africa during the last eight 
months. The Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes are to-day fighting 
two foes, rinderpest and rebellion, each having famine as a }^)ossible 
ally, but of these two evils the much more deadly and j>owerful is the 
‘ rinderpest,’ destroying or paralysing the i>ower of moving necessaries 
of human life and munitions of war, which are vital to outjiosts of 
the Empire, such as Bulawayo or Salisbury. In Rhodesia the real 
enemy of the Chartered Company not only to-day, but for the next 
eighteen months, will he, not the Matabele or the I^Iashonas. but the 
* rinderpest.’ It would be foolish to state that the native rising was 
not serious, but the rebellion is nothing like so urgent as the food 
question. For the past three years a white pcqnilaj^on, numbering 
three or four thousand, have received all the luxujps and nearly all 
the necessities of civilised life from a base at Mafoking. 600 miles 
away, these food supplies being brought up by ox wagon. The 
black population is also largely dependent on the " trek ox ’ for itvS 
subsistence. The journey, after this manner, generally occuinetffrom 
forty to forty-five days, each wagon carrying from seven to eight 
thousand pounds weight of food-stuffs. To-day the position has en- 
tirely altered. Fully ninety per cent, of the ‘trek ’ oxen have died 
of thiB pleguef and even the small |)ercentage which have recovered 
are so And poor in condition as to make them practically useless 
■ for haubt^ptupoees. We thus have, so to speak, a garrison of 4,000 
white m Bulawayo and Rhodesia, let alohe the black allieis, to 

whom fobd ean 9 Bly now be conveyed by mule or donkey wagon. At 
first it mi^t seem as if the substitution of the donkey or mule for the 
ox a'ould make compamtively little difference ; but whereas the ox 
can, 1^ being ‘ outs^ned ’ every night, find sufficient nourishment 
in the grass on the veldt to keep him in excellent condition, the mule 
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down. The result is %it in the case of mules^ and to aome dqgpree 
dmikeys also, enough grain food has to be on^ wagon to 

eu|>ply them for a journey of nearly six hundred and time pro- 

portionately less of human foodn^tuffs can be taken. In som 
the exp^ment has been tried of endeavouring to pusMti:^ mules and 
donkeys up country as fast as possible, and then shooting tfa^ or 
leaving tiiem to perish on anivaL but this plan seldom succeeds. In 
the majority of cases the animals fall before they have accomplished 
two-thirds of the distance. 

Nature has placed yet another difficulty in the way of transport, 
for during the wet season, from November to February, mule sickness 
is very prevalent, and one of the partners of the firm of Zeederberg 
and Co., who run the coach service with the greatest pluck and sjurit 
between Mafeking and Bulawayo, and who own over fourteen hundred 
mules, informed me that they expe<^ every year to lose from fifty to 
sixty per cent, of their live stock during this period. Then tiiere are 
diseases afiecting oxen, horses, and mules which seem to be peculiar 
to South Africa, such as ‘ gall sickness,' ‘ red water,' and ‘ lung sick- 
ness / Th ere are also one or two poisonous plants , notably the poisonous 
lily, whicht when eaten, causes almost certain death. This poisonous 
lily comes up just before the grass, and consequently there is always 
the risk of its being eaten by hungry animals. It will thus be seen 
under what difficulties transport work lias to be carried on, even in 
nonnal times, and when, as now, there are only about five to ten oxen 
left for ever^ hundred that previously existed the difficulty is enor- 
mously and immeasurably increased. The weight usually carried by 
mule or <lniiki\wagMii is also from 25 to 30 per cent, less than that 
taken by ox wa^^n. A span of sixteen oxen can reach Bulawuyo 
from Mafeking with from seven to eight thousand pounds weight of 
fcMxi-stuffa, whereas by mule or donkey wagon seldom more than five 
thousand pounds weight is taken with eighteen donkeys or ten to 
twelve mules. ‘ Binderiiest * in this way has been, and will he for 
some time, a greater enemy to the progress of Kliodesia than the 
native rebellion. Two years ago the plague was rampant in Uganda 
and Central ^ica, and where this fell disease will stop it is im- 
possible to say, cases having been already reported as far south as 
Bultfontein, a place nw Kimberley. As the infection is largely 
duried by fii«s, it is dpubtfol if cattle of Cape Colony, with 

the most Vigoraus policy of isol^ion and destruction, can be saved. 
In al^t Aye per ceii^^^ the cases the aniinals mcoVbri b at&ohgst 
all the so-called cuices nothing has yet hem fopnd reallj^^ dEFective, 
aa^ ihr aa <W be seen, the only pmc^ of stoi^^ng the 

phiglie ls to adopt, coat wlsst it inay, the most drastic policy of extO^ 
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lost healthy oxen zpiay be cheapw^;^^^^ long run than a pealitoee- 
which in England, twenty or thirty years ago, cost the nation up- 
wards of seven milHons before it could be eradicated. But even 
if this vigorous policy he adopted the difficulty still remains of 
deling with the cattle of chiefs who cannot be controlled, such as 
Sekhonae, chief of the N’Oami tribes, the chiefs of the Gazaland 
district, and along the Portuguese border. If in three years the 
country is free from this plague, we may rightly consider South 
Africa lucky. In two years, however, the railway will have relegated 
the trek ox to the more distant ports of Ehodesia, and the chief mining 
districts will be in touch with civilisation and independent of the 
transport rider. 

It nught be as well to give the reader some idea of the present 
means of communication between Bulawayo and the south. The 
first 11^ miles of the road — namely, from lifefekingto (xaherones — is, 
for the most part, fairly good — that is, good for an African road — and 
the coaches, when the mules are in good condition and not overworked, 
as at present, owing to the constant strain put upon them by extra 
coaches and ammunition wagons, perform the journey at the rate of 
four to five miles an hour, with changes of ‘ spans ' about every ten 
miles. The next section, from (^berones to Palla, which is about 
120 miles further, is, i^erliaps, the worst section of the road, the sand 
in some places being nearly a foot deep, the country monotonous, and. 
there being either bad water or none at all. Erom Palla to Palapye, 
another 120 miles, the road is rather better, but the last ten miles 
into Palapye is heart-breaking work for animals tl^ugli almost the 
deepest part of the road, sand in dry weather and mud in wet, finish- 
ing up with two or three miles of rock and boulders, which severely 
try the strength of any team, the nerves of the passengers, and the 
fabric of all vehicles. Tliree Wagons were hopelessly stuck five 
miles out of Palapye on this section when I passed on the road re- 
turning south. From Palapye to Tati, about 120 miles, is perhaps 
the best of the road, with the exception of one or two deep * spruits,’' 
or drifto where there are river beds about as wide as the Thames at 
Richmond, dry in the autumn, winter, and spring, but roaring tor- 
rents in ihe summer, from November to February, and only crossed 
then with the Utmost difficulty. From Tati to Mangwe, sixty miles, 
the road iSilur, but heavy sand in places, and one or two 

deep drifts. Pxom Mangwe to Figtree, which is at the northern 
end of the Mangwe Pass, thirty miles in length, the road passes 
through grand scenery, but the difficulties are consequently greater. 
Tremendously steep gradients, sand, and almost every species of 



are, however^ liroi^i^iialljr skilftil in handling their teams, and 
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The real question in Ehodesky as I have ^ 

the next j^ear will not be the native qnedicm 
of transport and food supply, aad this |aroblem rsfiSEUklhS^ 

Chartered Ccnnpany to solve. How can they induce the white pK^ii* 
latkm to remain in Bulawayo and Southern Modesia, when food^tuds 
are at such prohibitive prices, and when there is no work to do, all 
trades being at a standstill ? Naturally no sane individual (U: wisely 
managed company is at present building houses, or continuing opera- 
tions of any sort on a large scale, with prices as they are, knowing that 
the advent of the railway means cheaxjer material, cheaper labour, and 
immunity from native risings. Artisans who were earning IL a day 
have now no work, the constructive trades having ceased, and these 
men are naturally leaving the country. When I was in Bulawayo in 
May of this year eggs were 40s. or 50s. a dozen, tins of condensed 
milk were sold for 7s. Gd, each — strongbuyers, as the Stock Exchange 
would say — and enough bread for breakfast for one cost a shilling. 

So long as wages were high and regular high prices were willingly 
Xmid, but now, except a man is in the Cliartered Company’s employ, 
his chance* of work is distinctly poor. E'or the moment fighting at 
10s. a day and rations is the best trade, and there are plenty of 
volunteers at tliat price. Now that Lord Grey and Mr. Khodes have 
settled that 5s. a day and rations is ample pay we hear that great 
dissatisfaction is expressed, and that numbers are leaving the country . 
in consequqpcp. But when the war is over then will come the real 
Xiineh, and, unl^s a system of gratuitous State maintenance is then 
established at tl^cost of the Chartered Company, an exodus of ^the 
majority of the population must take place. Until, therefore, the 
railway reaches Bulawayo there can be no real progress in Southern 
Rhodesia, either in regard to mining, commerce, or agriculture, and 
no one realises, 1 feel sure, that a vigorous railway policy is the only 
solution of the present difficulties more than Mr. Rhodes liimself. 

Many people will be also tempted to ask, W^hy is it that Mr. 
Rhodes, with Ms wonderfiil foresight in other directions, has not before 
now made a point of accelerating the construction of the railway ? 
The Vryburg-Miiroking section was opened in October 1894, and here 
we are in August 1898, and only another fifty miles is absolutely 
worldng — and that only bMf bdlaated-^ far as Rabatse. If only a 
small portion of tim money fpent in bbosee 

baildiiig in Rhodesia had been spent i^n railway oonatraction 
Rhodesia to^y woMd probabl^^ have been sufiTeiing firoin a native 
rebeltioxi, wbold have been oomparatiyely well stocked with food for 
man and beast, and would also have undoubtedly possessed two oar 
three times as many wMte inhabitants. It is difficult to imagine what • 
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Bhodes and the Chartered Compiiiy had special reaaotts &vour^ 
the Beha route, as against the Mafeking route, there ia iui exeuae 
why, in that case, the Bidia line should not have been completed, at 
any rate as &lt as Salisbury. Another curious feature is obsemlde. 
In the United States, and in all other parts of the world where a 
raila^ay is used as a civilisiug and developing factor outside any com- 
mercial value, the railany precedes the population, and the population 
afterwards agglomerates round the railway. Where the line crosses 
streams or fertile valleys, spots particularly attractive to the human 
eye or convenient for trade, towns spring up. But in Bhodesia the 
opposite seems to be the case. Take the case of IJmtali. Nothing 
can be stranger than shifting a whole township, and giving the popula- 
tion compensation for distiirbances, in order to avoid taking the rail- 
Utay line out of its direct course and over a somew'hat severe gradient. 
Surely in Bhodesia too the railw'ay, even if it does not precede, ought 
at leasts to accompany and not follow the incoming population. The 
delay in pusliiug on the railway will have proved extremely costly 
to the Chartered Company and the nation. Tlie Chartered Hoard 
must now have realised the supreme importance of the railway, for we 
Jeam that it is going to give a bonus to the contractor of 200^. for 
every mile completed in a day. 

However, Mr. Bhodes is not the man to be discouraged wdien the 
outlook appears bad and possible &mine seems to stale the white 
and black poj)ulation alike in the face. His personality is worth 
more, for the moment, in this crisis in Bhodesia, than the agricul- 
tural or mineral w^ealth of the whole country. Bhodesia jnight to-day 
be well called ‘ Bhodes, Unlimited.’ ^ 

It is true that Mr. Bhodes has no longer ang official position 
w ith the Chartered Company. But just as a diamond removed from 
its setting is a diamond still, so Bhodes, whether in the position of 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, or Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company, or as an individual, is Bhodes still. The same 
braiif, heaiit, and vigour remain^^the rest is as nothing, a mere official 
halo^^ 

All Nature has striven against him, and large masses of mankind — 
drought, locusts,: pestilences, and famines on tlie one side,, raids, 
revolutions^ Imd revelations on the other. Should he emerge, as 1 
believe be nrill, successfully from these troubles, he will have won, 
and praetieally won alone, by his own exertions, a county seven times 
the size of the United Kingdom in the lace of Nature and man. 

In this case of Nature the Chartered Company and Bhodes, 
even though the trial last a year more, and toniay the odds be on 
the plaint, the result will to a oeTtainty be a verdict in ffivour of 
the defendants. 

John Scott Montaud. 



THE BATTLE OF THE STAND ARPS 
IN AMERICA 

I 

WAR TO THE KNIFE 

The optimism of the American people blinds them to the approach^ 
of any great political crisis until it is close at hand. Up to the very 
hour when the Secessionists fired on Fort Sumter, the Northern press 
ridiculed the possibility of civil nur. It was conceded that there 
were a few fanatics in the South w’ho clamoured for secession, and a 
few fanatics in the North who would welcome civil war, but that the 
iSouth would secc^dc, and the North fight, was thought to be incredible. 
But in the ffash of the guns of Charleston harbour it was suddenly 
seen that tlie wliole South was united in defence of the right of 
secession, and that the North w'as unanimous in the determination 
that secession should be crushed on the battlefield. 

IVo months before the Democratic Convention met last July, the 
Eastern Stat^ fancied that the movement in behalf of free silver 
coinage was of snmll importance, and that there was not the slightest 
danger that the Sl^erites could triumph in a national election. To- 
day it is apparent that the silver craze has seized upon the entire 
West and South, and is spreading wdth ominous rapidity even in the 
East. As the North was blind to the danger of secession, so the 
American people have been blind to the steadily growing danger that 
the Federal Government may, at no distant day, fall into the hands 
of the Bilverites, and that the Eastern States will then be compelled 
to choose between utter ruin and i^thdrawal from the Union. 

In the early days of the Southern rebellion, an eminent Demo- 
cratic leader, one of the few Americans of the period who had a right 
to be ranked as a Btatesmaiij said, in the course of a oonfidepatial 
conversation, that i^e East bad sigu^ its death warrant by jdming 
with the West to cniah the South. * When the war is ove^^said he, 

* the West ^ dbiidnate the Union . It iidll lapldly 
tion and powers widle the East stationary; fa a few 

yeaxe the East aill be penedess, and the onsy finuieital ieghlBtio^ 
which the ignorance and arrogance of the West is ciWUin to bring 
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ma^e it necessMy Iot to 

dvil war:’ The spei^er was n©fc m itt syiri^thy 

With the Southern secessionists/ toft l»d snpptMted to to 
ability the Lincoln Government^ Keverthelto, he saw tto the East 
bad missed its one great oppoituhily by not following the etomple 
of to South, and withdrawing from the shattered Union. A Httle 
inore than thirty-four years have passed since he made this predic- 
tion, and the time of its fulfilment draws near. 

The average Western American is a man of unbounded energy, 
unbounded self-conceit, and unbounded ignorance. The ignorance of 
the Western man isnot the natural ignorance of the Calabrian peasant. 
The latter can neither read nor write, and he knows nothing except 
what passes before his eyes in his little mountain village, hut with 
this ignorance there is the humility that accepts the superiority and 
welcomes the leadership of intelligent men. The ignorance of the 
* Western American is an artificial and acquired ignorance. He 
absorbs it from the newspapers which form his only reading. These 
not only teach him the most absurdly false doctrines in matters of 
political economy and finance, but they also flatter his vanity, and 
convince him that he is infinitely superior to the men of the effete 
East. He firmly believes that if the East advocates a revenue tariff 
and a gold standard, it is because of the influence of British teach- 
ings and of British bribery. The West, in its own ophiion, has the 
only true, the only American political gospel, and its mission is to 
impose it not only on the East but on the world. It is to the igno- 
rant West that the United States owe the Greenback folly, the 
Protectionist delusion, and the silver craze. 

Soon after the civil war was ended, the West mad^ tlie discovery 
that an unlimited and irredeemable paper curren^ w'as the panacea 
for all public and private w oes. For a time tly ‘ Greenback craze,” 
as it was called, threatened the American Kepubuc much as the silver 
craze threatens it to-day. Fortunately, the West had then nothing 
like the strength that it has to-day, and the efforts of the East to 
maintain an honest currency were successful. Both tliie great 
politiciid parties saw themselves compelled to take firm ground 
against the Greenback movement, although the Democratic party 
had at one time showed a disposition to attract Greenback votes by 
framing ^bat could be inteipreted in favour of either honest 

or dfo&oHiM currency. The failure of the Greenback movement was, 
however^ doe solely to the fact that the centre of po^mlation had not 
yet shifty so for w as to make it possible to elect a ^sident 

without to votes the two great Eastern States — ^New York and 
Pennsylvania. Tbit change has now taken place, and a president 
can be elected even if be loses both New York and Pennsylvaoia. 

It was natural that a community capable of believing that the 
Jiat of the government could make an irredeemable paper dollar 
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li<iitie**made blftnli^ for 

tm the bigh ro^ to wc^b. !%.« W^t is^ to a 
cultural community* and as such Ptotectiaii had n^]^g::to it 
ex^pt an immense increase of the cost of liviiig- ^ ^ 
fiurmer had everything to lose and nothing to gain by Ptotootioii^ but 
nevertheless he voted blindly for it, and fastened the 
on his back. It is true that there are Protectionists in the Eaatom 
States, but they are certainly in a minoritj. The strength of Protec- 
tion lies in the West, and it a*as by Western votes that it was forced 
upon the country. 

In its beginning, the silver heresy took the shape of a demand 
for bimetallic currency. It owed its origin to the discovery of large 
silver mines in certain of the far Western States. Its chief pro- 
moters were the mine owners, w'ho sought a market for their silver,* 
but it soon enlisted the support of all who had formerly demanded 
‘ cheap money * in the shape of greenbacks. The silver party was at 
first confined almost wholly to the West, but it soon enlisted 
adherents in the South. Its progress was watched with languid 
interest by the East, where it was believed to be only a weak echo 
of the greenback movement. It achieved its greatest victory in the 
passage of fhe Sherman Law, which provided that the Government 
should coin every month a certain quantity of silver dollars. In 
spite of the verbiage with which the Sherman Law was clothed, it 
meant simply that the Government should be compelled to buy a 
fixed quantity of silver annually, and pay for it in gold at a price 
far above its y-ue value. The inevitable result of such a law might 
easily have been foreseen, but, inasmuch as the purchased silver 
remained in the ^^Its of the Federal Treasury, for the very suffi- 
cient reason that to creditor would accept it in the place of gold, 
the people of the East flattered themselves that it would do no harm, 
and trusted that it would satisfy the Silveiites. Of course it brought 
about the steady depreciation of toe price of silver, and the steady 
flow of gold to other countries, while the Silyerites, so far from being 
satisfied with the Law, were encouraged to demand the firee and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The heresy infects both the great political 
parties in the West, and there aie to-day nearly as many Western 
Republicans who are in fovour of foee silver, as there are Western 
silver Democrats. The recent Repnlffican Convention, knowing that 
in any event toe South wns ceitoin to remain Democratic, and that 
no Republican candidate coidd possibly be elected without the nearly 
unanimous support of the East, wisely placed itself folly and flrirly 
bn the side of honest money« and for the moment the Eastern 
people fancied that an overwhelining Republican ^iotory had been 
thereby made certain. It was not until the Democratic Gonvention 




^l^'^ ailver cme had been under-«9tinistod. 

At the present wiitihg it seeme hardly pn^hle that the 
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ported of Mr. MieKinley no longer fee'] the absolute ;^ 
which was theirs only a few weeks vsgo. It is ti»t in; the East 


all * gold Democrats^ will dther vote for 31^^ will abstain 

from voting. That this will give every One of the Eastern States to 
the RepubUcans is reasonably $urei On the other hand no man can 
predict to what extent the ^sil^r Republicans’ of the West will 


abandon McKinley, and vote for the Democratic candidate. If tliey 
are sufficient in number to carry Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in 
addition to most of the other Western States, and the solid South, 
the Republicans may be defeated in spite of their victories in the 
East. It should not be forgotten that it is not merely the silver 
question which will influence Western’ voters. For the first time in 
the history of the United States the West is arrayed avowedly 
against the East, and the dislike of the Eastern people, which is 
universal at the West, will be an important factor in the election. 

American optimism shirks the confession that the West dislikes 
the East. No one, however, who has any thorough knowledge of 
the American people, can doubt that for some years the East and 
the West have been steadily growing further and further apart, 
until they are now fairly in the attitude of hostile communities. 
The West dislikes the East for two reasons. Tlie Western man iri 
haunted by the fear that his Eastern fellow^ citizen looks upon him 
as a social inferior, and in revenge he sneers bitterly at what he calls 
the ‘ culehaw ’ of the East. In point of fact the Easfern American 
does not care a particle what sort of clotlies the “^stern man wears, 
or in what fashion he trims his hair and beam. That there is a 
certain rusticity in Western sj^eech and manners is sufficiently 
obvious when the West and the East meet socially, but the man from 
Chicago is mistaken in supposing that by reason of these things he 
is desjnsed by the man from New York. The Eastern press may 
oeeasiohally express its amusement at Western ways, but this is 
i-arely done in malice. Nevertheless the Western man, with the 
painful self-consciousness pf the rustic who finds himself in a 
drawing^romi^ believes that he is an object of ridicule, and therefore 
cordially hates the innocent Eastern man. Childish as this feeling 
may semu, it ^ill eidsts, and no one can converse half an hour with 
a Western A^erii^;W^ being informed that no Westerfl rpft" 
cares a straw f(» the efdnicm of the East, which is a sure proof that 
the contrary is the fiiet. ^ ^ 

But the cluef cause of the animosity of the West towards the 
East is the fiict that the fonner is hravily in debt to the latter^. The 
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it is ihocniv^eht Ohicagems fd^lt after the 

great fire by money. furnished the East; but wliiai the lenders 
yeutort^ to i&at intereat was desirable, Chicago 

became bitterly indignant New Y^k and Boston f Sliylocks,’ 

who were represented as clatnouring for their respective pounds of 
flesh. The Western press tmifoimly takes a like attit^ 
all Eastern creditors, and the mildest epithets given to ^thent are 
‘ Shylocks/ ‘ sliarks,’ and ‘ bloodsuckers/ Gradually the Western 
man has convinced himself that it is a hard and merdless thing for 
a creditor to ask for piyment, and he is quite ready to take advantage 
of any method of legally avoiding payment of his debts. The advo- 
cates of free silver offer him precisely what he is seeking. If silver 
becomes the only currency, the Eastern ‘ Shylock’ can be paid in 
silver dollars that are worth only fifty cents each. The Western 
debtor can thus rid himself of one-half of his indebtedness, and can 
at the same time xmuish the presumptuous East for its insolence in 
expecting full payment. The West does not favour the free coinage 
of silver merely because of its ignorant belief that ‘cheap money' 
will make everybody rich. Not the least of the charms of free silver 
is the expectation that it will serv e as an instrument for the chastise- 
ment of the East. 

The result of the i)resent ]>olitical campaign will be to intensify 
the hostility of the West towards the East. For months to come the 
two great divisions of the country will be in battle array, one against 
the other. The East will stand for gold and honesty — the West for 
silver and knavery. The question of the tariff will pass out of sight, 
and the honest lil«em Democrat will vote for the author of the most 
ineposterous Prot^ionist measure the world has ever seen, because 
his only alternative ^^^ll be to vote for the candidate who represents 
a ix>licy of highway robbery. Whatever the result of the election 
may be, the West and the East will have been forjmonths in the 
attitude of enernies, and the Eastern and Westeni jiress will have 
constantly reviled one another as ‘Shy locks' *md thieves. If the 
West dislikes the East to-day , dislike will have grown into tlie bitterest 
Itatred by next November, 

As has been said, the probabilities are at present in favour of the 
election of McKinley. But a deftat at the Silverites this year simply 
postpones their victory four brief years. The Bepablicans are 
|ded:g^ to re-enact the McKinley tariff, and two, or at most three, 
years of Protection of the McKinley variety will bring fd>out an 
inevitable industnid and eommerci^ panic, ^cisely as the panic of 
Ifif 5 was brought ebon Dmkr the unnatural id;lmidus of a high 
Protective tariff of inotected articles will spring up 
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e^ferywhere, and their eagerness to fill the market will ensure th» 
over-production that Protection invariably fosters. Then will follow 
the closing- of manufactories, the idleness and discontent of workmen, 
and the financial stringency and distress which were, a year ago, the 
direct results of the McKinley tariff, but which the unthinking voter 
absurdly charges to the account of the most honest and capable man 
that has occupied the Presidential chair during the present century. 
When this panic occui'S, the Silverites will insist that it has been the 
result of the failure to adopt the free coinage of silver. The voters 
will either be convinced that this is true, or, at all events, they will 
be ready to give the silver panacea a trial. The defeat of the silver 
candidate in 1896 will be followed by his triumphant election in 
1900, and the East will lie prostrate at the mercy of the West. 

That the free and unlimited coinage of silver means the utter 
ruin of the East, goes without saying. When the Silverites gain 
possession of the Federal Grovemment, the East must submit, witli 
what grace it can muster, to complete and hopeless bankruptcy, or 
it must withdraw from the Union, and endeavour to maintain its 
independence by arms. It may fail as the South failed a generation 
ago, but it will at least have perished honourably, and its skirts will 
be free from the stain of fraud and robbery with whicli tlie West will 
have blackened the Federal Union. 


W. T;. Alden. 



THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS 
IN AMERICA 

ir 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPROMISE 

• 

The Republican party 1ms declared explicitly for the maintenance 
of the existing gold standard, and the Democratic party, at its con- 
vention recently held in this city, has declared with equal explicit- 
ness for the fie<* » of silver by this country alone. The great 
issue is therefore fairly and squarely joined. And it is the first time 
in the history of the Republic that a clearly defined issue on this 
great questton has been put before the people. The electoral battle 
which wall be w^aged between now and November w'ill be beyond all 
comparison the most important that has been fought in this country 
since the Civil War. 

Which side is going to win ? To read the great daily papers in 
New' York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, one would suppose 
that there was really no question about it, and that the victory of the 
’Gold men by anVyerwhelining majority was a foregone conclusion. 
But these papers can be no more relied on to correctly represent the 
sentiment of the American |)eople than the daily papers of London 
can be relied on to cori’ectly represent the sentiment of the English 
Xmople, outside of London. In the prophecies wliiih they make 
regarding the result, the wish is largely father to the thought. 

For my own part, 1 am convinced that, if every other issue save 
that of gold against silver were eliminated firom the campaign, silver 
would win. But gold goes into this fight with two great advantages. 
It is tied to the Republican reaction, and it is tied to the cause of 
Protection. Roughly speaking, the South and the States and Terri- 
tories W'cst of the Missouri River are for silver, and the North-Eastern 
StateB*are decisively for gold. The great agricultural States of the 
North-West constitute the doubtful territory in w^hich the real battle 
will be fought. At the State Conventions- held in preparation for the 
National Conventions, the 'Repuldicans succeeded in. securing gold 
delegations in these States, but it was evident that there was a strong 
Toe. XL-Np. 234 205 P 
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ia feivour of silver. In nearly all of these States, the DeSB^ 
cralie party selected delegations lyi^uct^ har aily^* I 
money issue 

issues, the Silver party w'ould cariy TO North- Wswteii;; States 

and that the electoral vote of these States, added to that whi^ J^ey 
would receive from the West and South, would suffice to give :i|}iein a 
majority. But these North-Western States^ and in particuljKr the 
great States of Illinois and Iowa» have alu'a^'s heen Banner Republican 
States. Some of them suffered a tempoi^ary aberration during the 
landslide to Democracy which took place at the last national election. 
But this seems to have only mtensified the violence of the reaction in 
favour of their old love. The gold standard now presenjj^ itself to 
the Republicans in these States as the policy of their party, and they 
have to choose between voting for it and leaving the party. Again, 
there is undoubtedly a great reaction in this country in ffivour of 
•Protection ; aud, strange as it may seem to people in England, this 
reaction is specially strong in the States of the North-West. The 
Gold cause now comes before the voters of these States linked to the 
cause of Protection, and the tw'o must stand or fall together. Upon 
the whole, 1 hazard the prophecy that gold will win, after a great 
struggle, and by a moderate majority. 

We ore already in the thick of the £my. At least two-thirds of 
the editorial writing done in the daily papers has reference to this 
issue. The Republicans are naturally making a vigorous effort to 
keep the Protection issue to the front ; but even their papers tacitly 
assume that there is no need to argue over this issue, and the Demo- 
cratic papers avoid it as the burnt child avoids the fire. 

Expositions of the familiar rule known as Gresham’s law and of 
the application of that law to the case of this counfry if the free 
coinage of silver were adopted, the resi)ective mei^ of the single and 
double standards and the possibility of maintaining a stable par of 
exchange between the two metals, the sufficiency of the available 
supply of gold to meet the needs of the leading nations for money of 
ultimate redciaption, — these and such as these are the subjects that 
are threshed out in the editorials of our leading dailies with a weari- 
some iteration. It may not be out of place for me to notice here a 
few salient points in regard to the way in w^hich this great controversy 
is being coinducted. 

There axe two leading features w'liich seem fated to arise, in a 
greater or less degree, in connection with all discussions of monetaiy 
or social topics. . These features are mri’-iif- -lis l’ themselves in a 
very marked degree in the newspax>er discussion of the money ques^ 
tion at pr^ent going on in this country. They are the following - 

1. Each side. calls the other side very hard names indeed. 

2. While the most absolutely contradictory theories are advocated 
on either side, the advocates of each side are supremely certain t hat 
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; Ifdtlier flide vill admit the possll^lity of a ma meHa, and '#ho 
talk of compromise are anathematised equally by both sides. : 

A few words on each of these points : — 

1. Jfc would that 

tho^ w^ho ugue about it always adopt, more or: loss, tho^ 

of argument which are md to be popul^ in the dsh market at 
llillingsgate. The regular thing in this country now is fcf tto Silver 
men to talk of the advocates of the single gold standard as c^mismls 
'Who have conspired together for the purpose of imposing the yoke of 
"Wall Street upon the necks of the American people ; while the Gold 
men answ^ by calling the Silver men knaves, and sadndlers, and fools, 
.and idiots, and so forth ; and the amusing part of it is that we 
frequently find the advocates of one side protesting earnestly against 
the use of strong language on the other sidej and then following up 
this protest with a perfect volley of abuse against their opponents.- 
When will the disputants, and more especially the newspapers, realise 
the fact that this controversy has passed out of the stage at w^ich it 
‘can be settled, or any good be effected, by calling hard names ? The 
mere fact that there are numbers of men of the highest intelligence 
and of undoubted honesty on each side ought to be enough to con- 
vince us that the question is one of great complexity on which there 
is still rooniTor honest and intelligent difference ef opinion. 

2. Closely connected with, and indeed largely causing, the pecu- 
liarity last noticed is the singular confidence of absolute rightness 
and infallibility which characterises the utterances on either side. As 
I have said, this is a question of enormous complexity about which 
men of the highest cajiacity, who have made a special study of the 
subject, are still at variance. But to read the Gold papers in this 
■country one woulcwonclude that no man who was not a born idiot 
•could see any merit on the Silver side. And to read the Silver papers 
■one would suppose that no man not a fit. subject for the penitentiary 
•could advocate the single gold standard. 

In regard to the paints which are most commonly Argued in this 
■controversy, a man of a judicial turn of mind, who approaches the 
question without prejudices of any kind, wdll almost certainly con- 
clude that ' there is a good deal to be said on both sides,’ and that 
the. right lies somewhere between the two. To illustrate this by a 
few examples. 

Hie jxHnt about which the coiiitroversy rages most fiercely is the 
question as to what would be the effect on the purchasing power ef 
the silw if this were to throw open its mints to silyA: 

at the ratio of sixteen to one with gold. At present, as your readers 
know, the silver de^ar of the United States has a inirchasing power 
equal'to neariy don bullion value of the silver contained in it. 
Of oom^, if Silver were to free coinage, the buUioa value 
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have to come together somewh^iNJ. i%e great qii^stiott a^^^^ 
where would they come together say that this 

country alone, by opening its mints to silver at tlie ratio of sixteen 
to one with gold, and making the silver dollars unlimited legal tender 
at that ratio, could fix and maintain that as the ratio of bullion value. 
In other words, they affirm that the effect of free coinage Would be 
to nearly double the present bullion value of silver relatively to gold. 
On the other hand, the Gold men say that free coinage means a fifty 
cent, dollar, which is the same thing as saying that the adoption of 
free coinage by this country would not raise the bullion value of 
silver at all, but woxild leave it just where it is at present. It is 
obvious that there is plenty of room for a via media between these 
two extremes. There is a good deal of difference betu'een dniil»liii<j 
the value of silver and not affecting it at all. For my part, I have 
" not the smallest doubt but that, in regard to this (^[uestion, as in 
regard to most of the other questions at issue, the truth lies some- 
where between the extremes advoonted on either side. I do TK)t 
believe that this country alone could raise the par of exchange to 
sixteen to one and keep it at that point, but I am quite convinced 
that the adoption of free coinage by such a country as this would 
cause a very substantial rise in the bullion value of silver, and that, 
therefore, the fifty cent, dollar argument, which is constantly dinned 
into our, ears, is wide of the truth. I am not going to argue tlie 
question now, but I will merely say that the experience of the past, 
and more especially the marked effect on the price of silver recently 
produced by the shutting of the Indian mints, seems to me to make 
it as certain as anything of the kind can be that the opening of the 
mints of this country to free coinage would very ji^aterially affect the 
bullion price of silver. ^ 

To take another example. Closely connected with the fifty cent, 
dollar argument is the question of the honesty of free coinage, about 
which the controversy also rages with great fierceness. On this 
question the position of the Silver men is that a great wrong was 
done to the debtor classes by the demonetisation of silver, and the 
consequent appreciation of gold, and that the restoring of the right 
of free coinage to silver is the only way by which that wrong can Ije 
lindbhe. 'They will not admit that there is any dishonesty about it. 
Oh the contrary, they say the dishonesty is to leave things as they 
are. On the other hand, the Obld^men use their strongest language 
oh this point. ' They deny vigorously that any wrong has b^pn done 
at all, they say that free coinage would simply inean a wholesale 
fraud cn creditors, and that this is the object which its promoters 
really have at heart. 

Here, again, I think the right lies between the two extremes. If 
the value of gold relatively to commodities in general has appreciated 
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wrong has been done to debtors precisely aimite ia kW t^^^tbeirang 
which would how be done to creditors by allowing tbdk debtors to 
pay them in money having a less purchasing power Ibaa the money 
in which the debts were oontfucted. On the other bs^d, it is un* 
•doubtedly true that by fiir the greater part of the priy^ dd^S at 
present existing in the country have been contracted within the past 
few years, and that there has been very little, if any, increase in the 
purchasing power of gold since these debts were contracted. To 
allow these debts to be paid in depreciated silver dollars a^ould be 
•clearly and unquestionably dishonest. Because a great wrong has 
been done to the debtor class in the past, it does not follow th^ it is 
just to now do a great wrong to the creditor class. The process of 
falling prices seems to have spent itself, and it is impossible now to* 
Temedy the wrong that was done while that process was going on. 
The friends of the free coinage of silver would very much strengthen 
itheir cause with those people who attach any importance to the 
honest payment of debts if they would consent to have it provided 
that, if gold did go to a premium, creditors should be entitled to be 
paid in gold coin or in the silver equivalent of gold coin of the present 
weight and Oneness. 

It would be easy to give other cases in which both sides are 
wrong and the truth lies between them. I may briefly refer, in 
closing this part of the subject, to the great controversy as to the 
sufficiency of the gold supply to form a safe basis for the currency 
systems of tl^ leading commercial nations. According to the Gold 
men, it is a com|^ete delusion to suppose that there ever has been 
any mischief-worl^^ scramble for gold, or that any of the evils we 
have been and are suffering from are in any degree due to an 
insufficiency of the gold supply for the work it is now called on to do. 
They hold that the general adoption of the gold standard has been a 
process of xiatural selection of the fittest, so to speak, and has been 
entirely beneficial. Of the Silver men it is enough to say that their 
view is the diametrical op];)Q8ite of this in every respect. They 
commonly represent the gold standard in their cheap literature as a 
hideous octopus fastening the deadly grasp of its piany arms upon all 
the quarters of the earth. Both sides are aTong, and it is by no 
means easy to say which is the furthest from the truth. 

Ww to the Icnife and no compromise is now the motto of both of 
iihe contending parties. While believing, as hinted above, that the 
extremists on both sides are wrong, and that the right lies between 
them, I admit that the ferocious and radical character wbi(^ the • 
<mnflict lias npvr assumed has its advantages. Whichever system — 
■the single gold standard or the double standard — may be more in 
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precisely the condition in vlucli 'Oiis connfarf h^ been for the past 
few years. The result has been hard ^es, Iff ha^ rdBti?elj to 

Nothing but the vast natoal resources of the country could have 
enabled us to live through such a condition of things as veil as ve 
have done. It is satis&ctiay to know that the people are now 
thoroi^hly aroused to the desperate need of settling this question 
one way or the other, hhcaulay’s line, ‘ One of ns tvo, Herminius^ 
shall never m(ne go home,’ expresses very well the spirit by which 
both sides now seem to be animated j and there is good reason to 
hope that, when the ballots have been counted in November, the 
jjeo^e will fed that one of the most formidaWe issues which this 
Bepublic has ever had to &ce is in a fair way of being finally settled. 

, WiLUAM Dillom. 

Chicago 



THE TRAINING OF A JESUIT 

One of the curiouR phenomena of the modem world is the mystery 
that hangs axound the name of Jesuit. There is a general consent 
that the Jesnits are a body of men who exert a considerable influence 
in the world. This at least is conceded to them alike by friends and 
enemies, by Catholics, and by those outside the Catholic Omrch* 
But the secret of their influence, the source whence their power 
arises, is a matter on which the widest possible opinion prevails. 
While all, or nearly all, attribute to them an unlimited devotion to 
the cause of Borne, there is a very considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the means they employ to carry out the end which they have 
at heart. ^ large majority of non-Catholics impute to them an un- 
scrupulous readiness to avail themselves of any means, good or bad, 
by which they think t^t their cause can be served. Not a few 
believe them to be a secret and perfectly organised society, ready 
to occupy any position, or to fill auy office, inside or outride the 
Catholic Church, in which may be seen an opportunity of carrying on 
their work ofi unscrupulous propagandism. They are fully convinced 
that Jesuits are be found in her Majesty’s Service, in the various 
learned professi^, in the commercial classes, among dmnestic 
servants and those who labour with their hands, and even in the 
ranks of the Anglican clergy. Some among the more zealous Pro- 
testants believe in the existence of * female Jesuits,’ who, in the garb 
of donfestic servants, nurses, and governesses, find an opportunity of 
instilling into the minds of the young children committed to their 
charge the principles of Popery. Even educated men are not wholly 
free from the curious superstition that the * Jesuit in disguise ’ is to 
be found everywhere, seeking with unscrupulous perseverance to 
undermine, by fiur means or foul, the foundations of the Protestant 
Church, and to re-establish the dominion of Rome over the souls of 
men.^ 

This belief, like all other popular superstitions, has an element of 
truth in it. In the days fA persecution, when Jesuits were hunted 
up and down ^e land, and were mereileBriy butchered simply because 
tliey Were members of the proscribed Society, their ‘only chance of 
escaping the hands of the pursuivunt was to be ' Jesuits in disguise.’ 

211 
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from England if tM exiibhg laws w put in to All this en- 
gendered a certiaia policy of dnution imd concealment; the traces of 
a'hich linger on even when the necessity of it has happly passed 
away.' 

But if this accounts in some measure for their supposed system 
of secrecy, it does not at all account for the extraordinary influence 
that they are believed to exert, not in England oiily> but all the 
world over. Here the intelligent Protestant is, we think, fairly non- 
plussed. He cannot but know that the theory that attributes their 
alleged power in the w^orld to a system of unscrupulous intrigue and 
deception cannot possibly be maintained. Societies, like individuals, 
are in due course of time discredited if they violate the fundamental 
law^s of morality. No man of honour and integrity w^ould look wdth 
favour on a society which taught that ‘ The end justifies the means,’ 
(in the sense that means in themselves unlawful are justified by the 
fact that the end which they are intended to promote is a good one), 
or which habitually practised deceit and emj^oyed underhand means 
to attain its object. Still less would any man of virtue or high 
principle dream of belonging to such a body. No parent would 
think of entrusting his children to be educated by its members. No 
one w'ho valued his own reputation would have anything to do with 
such a band of moral lepers. They would be scout^ in every civil- 
ised community. If Jesuits were what the vulg^ Protestant sup- 
poses them to be, they w^ould long ago liave been crushed out of 
existence by the just indignation of mankind. 

We may therefore dismiss writhout further comment the absurd 
supposition that Jesuits ow'e their influence to deceit and an nn- 
scmpulous policy of Machiavellianism, and must look elsewhere for 
the secret of their power in the world. If they are influential, it 
nmsitimeds be because they employ means that are in themselves 
calculated to impart influence to those w'ho are willing to adopt them. 
It will be the object of the following pages to try and explain what 
these are. 

But first of all I must premise that as I am writing for, non- 
CatholicB as well as for Catholics, I shall omit, or pass over very 
lightly, the supernatural element in their success. Many of my 
readers will smile If I recall the prayer which their founder, St. Igna- 
tius, used to offer contiuuallj for his children. He used to beg of 
God that they might always be the object of the world’s hatred 
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and ntisre^i^nt^piL as a n^ssary accompaniment of .emy^iuctoiy 
won f<^ the sacred cimse of Christianity. 1 should, tltenAne, be 
omitting a pxoininent feature in the histoiy of my Older if I weie to 
pass altogether unnoticed the reproach wluch alanys has been att^h^, 
and I pray God may always be attachedj to the name of the Society 
of Jesus. . ^ 

But my object in my present article is rather to dwell on the 
natural causes that have contributed to gain for us the place of 
honour which we occupy in the ranks of the Christian Church, And 
among these marks of honour I include not only our position as 
theologians, missioners, preachers, confessors, and educators of yputh, 
but still more the invariable selection that is made of the Society as 
the chief object of the hatred of those w^ho are the foes of the Catholic 
Church. Whether it be the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth or the 
sectaries of Germany, the Commnnists of Paris or the Eevolutionary 
party in Italy, tlie Bonzes of Japan or the fanatical followers of 
Mohammed, all who hate the name of Catholic concentrate their 
deadliest animosity on the unfortunate Jesuit. Even within the 
pale of the Catholic Church w e have sometimes found strenuous op- 
]:>onents. The Jansenists of France w-^ere our bitter enemies^ Those 
who rejoice ip the name of Liberal Catholics have invariably stood 
aloof from us. At times even bishops and archbishops have looked 
■coldly on us. S^aetimes, indeed, it may be that individual Jesuits 
have, by their unfaithfulness to the principles of their Order, deserved 
the ill feeling with which they liave been regarded. But in a large 
inajority of cases it is due either to prejudice or defective knowledge 
on theipart of their adversaiies, or else to an imperfect grasp of the 
«Catlu>lic system (as was the case with the Jansei^ists), or to a folse 
impression that the Jesuits exercised an influence which interfered 
with thdr own lawful authority, and were a rival power in the govern- 
ment of tlie Church. 

I have still left untouched what I believe to be the real secret of 
Jesuit influence, regarded, as I desire my readers to regard it, from 
a pi^ely natlual point of view^ Not that it can ever be refslly 
"•separated from the supernatural, any more than the ivy can be . sepa- 
rated from the oak to which it clings; But as we can consider the 
growth and means of cultivation of ihe ivy in itself, so I propose to 
oone^er the Society of Jesus in its^f, as an organised systw of 

‘ Summariim Canstitutionnm Son. Jetn, B. 11. 
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^ent in its ilankB, I can speak with eopfidencse fi?Qm my own 
persQmd experience ol the training giv^ to its members. The ctody 
of the training of a J^nU; j^ppears to me to throw a very dear light 
<ni the position which ^ Society occupies in the modem world. 

But there is somethiug prdiminary to the consideration of its 
training. Xo system of education can produce a well-educated man 
unless the original materiai is good. The first requisite for those who 
axe to do the work of the Sodety efficiently is that it should select as 
its members only those who are capable of receiving the Jesuit ‘ form.^ 
The statue^ however deftly carved, will not be a success if the marble 
have serious d^eets. All possible care is taken to admit into the 
ranks of the Sodety only those who are naturally qualified to cany out 
the end that it sets before itself, and who show a capacity for imbibing 
its spirit and submitting to its disdpline. 

Whm any one applies for admission to the Society, he has first of 
all to sa^sfy the Head of the Province that he is a likely subject ; and 
he is then handed over to four of the Fathers to be examined by each 
of thmn separately. This examination is no mere form ; the candidate 
for admission has to answer the most searching questions, and is sub- 
mitted to a somewhat rigorous scrutiny. He is asked about the age, 
health, and position of his parents in the world ; whether they are 
Catholics ; whether they are likely to need his help in their old age. 
He has also to give a foil account of himself; whether he suffers from 
ill-health or other infirmity, hereditary or acquired ; whether he owes 
money, or is under any other obligation ; what studies he has made 
and what are his literary attainments, whether he has lived a virtuous 
life ; how long he has been entertaining the idea entering the 
Society; and what is his motive for wishing to do whether it has 
been suggested to him by any erne else or springs entirely from him- 
self. The examiner has meanwhile to try and ascertain from personal 
observation what talent he possesses ; what is his natural disposition ; 
whether he seems to be a man likely to persevere, and to prove a 
useful member of the Society. He is not to be admitted if he has 
any notable bodily defect or mental infirmity ; if he is deficient in 
inteUigence ; if he is in debt ; or if he baa worn the habit of any other 
religious bpdy, even for a single day. Each of the four examiners has 
to write out at length his report on the above points, and to state in 
writing his opinion as to whether it is expedient to admit him or not, 
with any further remarks that he may choose to add. *'The four le-* 
ports are sent in to the Provincial, who alter eaiefoUy reaffing them 
decides whether the candidate is to be accepted or rejected. 

In every provinOe of the Society of Jesua there is a day in each 
year on which candidates are ordinarily received,, ibmigh exceptions 
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Society are pnt into their lianii8, a%^ are explldN^^^'^ 
instaneted as to the Mnd of life they mil have to 
culties that they vrtll have to encoimter. They feiW to 
* SuxQinazy of the constitutions, Vin which fe set fcarth the ei^ 
of the Society, the spirit that mnst animate its members^ the 
they must be reedy to practise, the sacrifice of their dm hi 
judgment that they must be prepared to make; in fiict^ they have 
every possible opportunity given them of ascertaining what it is that 
they are undertaking when they declare thdr intention of serving 
Grod in the Society according to its laws and oOnstituticms. Of course, 
there are but few who realise at first ail that is involved in the sacri- 
fice they are making ; but this must be the case with all who are 
entering on a new and difficult career. After they have spent a feV 
days in studying the obligation they are going to accept, they are put 
into retreat for a short time, during which they are kept in perfect 
silence, and have to spend their time in listening to a series of in- 
structions on the fundamental truths of religion given by the master 
of novices, each instruction containing a number of suggestive 
thoughts, pn which they have to meditate for an hour after the iu- 
structiou is finished. 

When this time of retirement is over, they are duly received as. 
novices, and are clad in the Jesuit habit. Often one or two fell away 
during this first probation, discovering that the, kind of life is beyond 
their courage, or requires a higher degree of virtue ^an they possess. 
But, generally speaking, those who have made their first probation 
pass into the ra^s of the noviceship as soon as it is over. 

From that i^pient the real process of sifting begins. The^new 
novices enter at once on the routine prescribed by the Society for M 
who desire to fight under her standard. They rise at 5.30, make a 
short visit to the chapel at €, in order to make their m<»ming oblation 
of thdday to God, and from 6 to 7 make their meditation. According 
to Jesuit rule, the points of this meditation have to be studied for a 
quarter of an hour before redring to rest on the previous evening. On 
these points the Jesuit is taught to dwell during the hour devoted to 
the momhtg meditation, ending the conBideration of them with some 
good resolution arising out of them, and a short prayer that he may 
keep it dnriiljg the ensuing day. As this is a very important dement 
in the tratning the Society, X think it may be interesting if I ^ve 
an cf the v|K^ l^ven to the novices during iny own 

novitiate by the thc^ master of novices^ whose holy teai^hig and 
loving cate will altrayiB dwdl in the gratefd hearts of those vffio had 
the privilige of being 
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Pmnt 1.— How ore we to ni^ haste towii^ oternri rest wtth God ? It is 
<»rtiiin that he who durii^ the h<mia of the 

ihiiig tl^t bis Father in fieaven wisliea is W who during that day ihah^ 
pfOgiesB. Penance will not advance ua If we do it Whto oiir Father in H^vaii 
wiriiea us not to do penance. Prayer will only retard hs If prayer is not our 
Father's will at the moment. Besting whan He wiehes ua to rest, labouring when 
He wishes us to labour^ speaking and being silent just as He wislies— this is the 
short and direct road to our eternal repose. 

Point S.-^This life is a time of traffic. * Traffic till I come,’ our Lord says, 
lie who traffics most wisely is the one who is making most baste to enter into his 
elomal repose. St. Paul tells us how to caiTy on our spiritual business. * Some,* 
he says, ‘ build with gold and precious stones and silver on the foundations of faith. 
Others with wood, stubble, and hay.’ We build with gold and precious stenes 
a'hen our intention is veiy good ; with hay and stubble when our intention is 
unworthy. Two men read the same book or work together ; how different the 
value of their work according to their intention ! 

c Point 3. — Of all the ways of making haste to heaven and to God, there is none 
fip rapid as the way of charity and love. ' Many sins are forgiven, because she 
loved much.’ How slow and how weary a task it is to conceal sins by any other 
process ! « 

Beg very earnestly for an increase of Divine love, in order that you may run in 
the way of God’s commandments. 

At Q.55 the bell rings for Holy Mass, and all the notices repair 
to the cha^^el. After Mass, which occupies half an hour, another 
quarter of an hour is assigned to a reconsideration of the meditation 
and the care with w hich it w'as made, and to the writing dowm of any 
thoughts that, may have suggested themselves in the course of it. 
Breakfast is at 7.45, and at 8.30 the novices have to be present, each 
at his little desk, for halfanhouris reading of Rodriguez Christian 
Perfection, At 9 an instruction on the rules is givei; by the master 
of novices, after which they have to make their Kjds and arrange 
their little cells, and, when this is done, to repair to some appointed 
place, where one of their number, appointed for the purpose, assigns 
to each a certain amount of manual labour- •hi«tiiiL<. sweeping, 
washing up dishes and plates, laying the refectory for dinner, some- 
times cleaning and scrubbing, and other menial offices of the 
Ifumblest description. At 10.15 they have to leom by heart, for a 
quarter of an hour, some portion of the rules of the Society, or such 
prayers, psalms, or ecclesiastical hymns, the knowledge of which may 
be useful to the young ecclesiastic. After this they have some free 
time, during which they can w'alk in the grounds, pray in the 
chapel, or rend some Life of the saints or other spiritual book. At 
11.30 they assemble for ‘ out-door manual works,’ which consist in 
cJiopxjing and sawing wood for fuel, sw^eeping up leaves, picking np 
leaves, weeding the flower beds, or some similar occupation allotted 
to them by one of the older novices, who is termed ‘ master of out- 
aloor works.’ At 12.30 they return to the house, and at 12.40 the 
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the work assigned to them in the best manner posstblej &ci. 

The dinner-bell rings at 1, and all repair to the - ^ . 

During dinner a portion of Holy Scripture is read aloud^ and some 
useful and edifying book, the life of one of the saints, or the history 
of the Society. After dinner a short visit is made to the chapel, and 
an hour’s recreation follows. The occupations of the afternoon are a 
repetition of those of the earlier portion of the day, save that on three 
days in the week a walk of about two hours lias to be taken in com- 
pinies of two or three. ' No one is allowed to choose his companions- 
but the master of novices arranges the various companies. Som^'- 
times a game of cricket or football is substituted for the walk. At G 
a sec'ond hour of meditation of half an hour has to be made in the 
chapel, after which the recital of some vocal prayers, and some free 
time which they can dispose of for themselves, bring them on to 
supjier at 7.30. After this they have an hour’s recreation, during 
the first half-hour of which Latin has to he spoken. At 9, night 
prayers in* the eliapel ; then fifteen minutes spent in the preparation 
of their meditation of the following morning, and after a final 
examination of conscience on their performance of the duties of the 
(lay all lights are jiut out by 10 P.M., and the novices sleep their 
well-earned sleep in their dormitories. 

1 have given in detail the account of a Jesuit novice’s day, as 
spent in the English province. In England the Society is deprived 
of certain advaluges that it enjoys in Catholic countries, where they 
undergo two expm'tnentaf or trials, which here are impossible. 'They 
are sent out, wherever the population is Catholic and the Church is 
free, to l)eg alms in the streets, and in the country ai'oimd, for about 
thirty days, and the instructions given by Our Lord to His apostles 
are the model w'hich these are taught to imitate. An amusing story 
is toW of a young Oxford convert-, wJio, making his noviceship life 
Home in the days when the Pope still ruled in Ifome, was sent out 
with a comjHmion to beg. Passing a horseman riding quietly in the 
neighbourhood of the city, he asked of him an ' alms for the love of 
God. , Tlie stranger looked for a moment at his shabby Jesuit 
soutane and« jumped down from his horse. * My dear X., you don’t 
mean that you have come to this ! V It was an old Oxford aoquain- 
tauoe, who imegined that his poor fidend had been reduced to utter 
destitution aa the result of his reoeption into the CathoUe Church, 
The impossibility of practising voluntary mendicancy in thcf 
present day is regarded as a inisfmtune by the Jesuit authorities, as 
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tinder nosra^l oondi^bns, jpoiog JeenitB have to repair a spaoe 
of tbir^ days to soniie ho^ital, and apend tbeir time in nuieing^^ tbe 
si(^, dicing their mu^s, making their ^s, and ministeriag to 
their various neoeamUea, tempmal and spiritnal. In England the loss 
of these two expenijEuindn is to some extent ccanpensated by a month 
spent in the the novi^ has to wash up the 

plates and dishes j to |Hifi« potatoes, to grind thecoffee, and to perform 
any other mmiial taa^ novice by the cook, whom the 

novice has to obey implioitlyraa for the time being his superior. He 
has idso to take Ha recreation during this month with the lay 
brothers, and to make himself one with them in their ordinary life 
and converaatidn. 

But there is one experiment which is still everywhere retained, 
and one which is perhaps of HI the most important. During one 
month m his first year every novice has to make what is called ^ the 
long retreat.’ It consists of thirty days occupied exclusively in 
prayer, meditation, and similar employments. Five times a day the 
master of novices gives points of meditation to the assembled novices, 
and they have subsequently to spend the following hour in a careful 
ponde^^ over the points proposed to them, after the manner that 1 
have Hn^y described in speaking of the daily morning meditation. 
A tegular system is followed ; during the first few days the subjects 
proposed are the end for which man is created, the means by which 
he is to attain that end, the evils of sin and its consequences, and 
the foisu: last things, death, judgment, heaven, and heU. During the 
eeoond portion of the retreat the Kingdom of Christ, His incarnation, 
Nativity, and His life on earth occupy the though ts^' of the novices 
for a space of ten or twHve days, with sejMurate meditations on the 
two standards of Christ and Satan, under one of w hich every one is 
fighting, pn the tactics of the evil one, tlie choice that has to be 
bravely made of a life of hardship under the standard of the Cross, 
and other subjects akin to these. During a third period of four or 
iire days the Passion of Christ is dwelt upon in detail, and finally 
eome two or three days of the joyful subjects of the Eesurrection, the 
appearances of our Lord to His disciples, the Ascension, with one or 
two concludiug meditations on the love of Grod and the means of 
attaining it, Ining the retreat to an end. Three recreation days are 
interposed between the various portions of the retreat, which are 
spent in long walks, and in recovering from the fatigue whidh is 
caused by the constant mental strain involved in the long time of 
meditation and prayer* Except during these three days there is no 
time of recreation, and silence has to be strictly kept throughout. 

This month is certainly a trying one, though a very happy and 
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to the formation of the future members of the Society^ Imt also ihie 

elimination of those who have no real voca^on to serve in its realm. 

At the end of two years the young Jesuit takes his first vows and 
ceases to be a uovice. The spedal object of his life in the novice- 
abip has been to train him np in that spirit of implidt and 
unquestioning obedience which is the aim of the Society M Jesus to 
-cultivate more than any other virtue in her sons, simply because it is 
the virtue that underlies all the rest, and without which no othqr 
virtue can attain its full perfection in the soul of man. The routine 
of monotonous and often apparently useless employments has for 
its object to foster the habit of what is rightly called blind obedience. 
The novice is taught to obey his superior without ever questioning 
the wisdom of the order given; the perfection of Jesuit obedience 
includes not only the obedience of the will, so that he does what is 
-commanded promptly, bravely, and thoroughly, but also an obedience 
•of the judgment, so that he regards w^hat is commanded as the best 
thing possible for him. Here it is that Jesuit obedience differs from 
the obedience practised generally by a good subordinate in the world. 
In the army or in a house of business, blind obedience is necessary 
to efficient action. No well-ordered system could be carried on 
successfully*without it ; if the subordinate obeyed only where he 
approved of the^sdom of the command given the results would be 
fatal to any well-A’ganised community. It is the habit, the difiBcult 
habit of abstaining from any mentid criticism of the order giv^ that 
is the distinctive feature of the obedience of the Society of Jesus. 
When still a secular, 1 once encountered an officer in the army who 
had been for some time in the noviceship, and had left because he found 
the obedience required too much for him. 1 took occasion to askf 
him liow it was that he who had been accustomed to the strict disd- 
plineand rigorous obedience demanded of a soldier couldnot endure the 
gentler rule to which he was subject as a ‘ In the army,’ 

was his answer, ^you must do what you are told, but you can relieve 
your feeUngB«by awearing mentally at your colonel, but you cannot 
do that in the Society of Jesus.’ ^ 

At the, same time the obedience of the Society is a pecfectly 
reasoaal^ pjMdeiioe. I need swcely say thd: in the in^cMMihle, 
<»* almost impoasible case o| a comnumd being given, whkfo could 
not be <^yed 'without - sin, the Jesuit a'ould be clearly bound to 
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one, obedience does not Teqnh» that it shohld be i^geided in itseTi 

one of any impcnt^e^^ it is his 
undesiratie conseqnenceB, that 
the canying out of the order. 
Ev^y superior has advisers, to whose opinion he is bound to* 

give special weight, an^ the representation can be made either directly 
to the superior by the person receiving the order, or through one or 
other of these advisers. lElvery subordinate has also the right of 
appeal to some hi^ieT supeli or, and such appeals always receive full 
and careful (kmddenitioh. In matters of red moment, he can write 
a private letter to the General of the whole Society with a certainty 
of redress if the writer haa a solid ground for the complaint made. 
But ill the case of any such appeal he must not act merely on the 
impulse of the moment, and must beware of being misled by his ow n 
private judgment. He must think the matter over with due delibera- 
tion, and must recommend it to God in prayer, and must, as far as 
possible, make sure that the motive that prompts him is not wounded 
self4ove, or a pertinacity of judgment, or a dislike of ginng up his 
own will. He ought to try and see things from the BUperioi‘*8 point 
of view rather than from his own. If, after taking all these precau- 
tions, he thinks it right to appeal, he must then be ready to abide by 
the decision Anally given. If it is against him, commod sense will 
tel| him that in all probability he is wrong. The chances are that 
his superiors are able to take-a wider and more impartial view of the 
question thim himself. He w'ill then do his best to conform his 
judgment to theirs. What is then required of him is that he should 
consider the command as the best, not perhaps in itself, but the best 
for him under the circumstances. But in all cases i^ere there is any 
sort of doubt, he must, if he is true to his rule, ai^ loyal with Jesuit 
loyalty, bend his will to a favourable judgment^ of what has been 
ordered by his superior, and abstain, as far as with God’s grace he 
is able, from all unfavourable criticism, using all the force of a 
loyal will, to induce his judgment to approve, and not to condemn, 
what his superior has enjoined. It is this obedience of the judgment 
which is one of the chief causes of the power exercised by the 
Society. It ensures a remarkable unity of action, and prevents the 
waste of energy, w^hich in other corporate bodies is the lesult of 
disuni<m, mutual criticism, and internal disaffection and strife. 

As soCn as the young Jesuit has taken his vows, he enters on 
quite a different life. His religious exercises are now ^confined to a 
comparatively small portion of the day. The main part of his^ time 
is now devot^ to study. He still makes his morning meditation, 
hears Mass, exanunes his <^iiscienee twice a day, and spends a short 
time each day in spirit^! relating and in prayer before the Blessed 
Bacrament ; but the chief portion of the next five yean is given up 
to intellectual cultivation. During the first two years lie has to 


as wise or prudent. iC the matt^ is 
duty to represent to the the 

seem^^W 
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18 m;it' 
whteh 

«|d l4fci& 

auxiop^ of £i^^ e88ftj ;«fritii!^^i8^ as 

tliat j^ iihe bi0te ci oox public spb^ls, ai^ af ^ 
take a das^^ the UuiversitieB. A certdli^^^ m 

anatheinatics has also to M aud the pmctice as #eB 

theorj . oC rhetcnc forms part of the is carefully 

cegolated by written laws, wbidi ky d^ of 

study to be piarsiied^ ^ 

Atdm ex4 of these two years the yoimg Jesuit student generally 
leaves the house of the novitiate,, whero he has eoutintied to reside 
even, after taking his first vows, and goes to the senunary, wh^e he 
enters on the new uid important^ Catholic philosophyi 

During the first year he goes through a course of logic, pure and 
applied, and continues lus inathenuttlbs^ The second and third years 
are devoted to psychology, ethics, metaphysics, genera] and speciBl, 
cosmology and natural theology. He has about two lectures a. day 
in these subjects from Jesuit professors, who are always priests, and 
are selected on account of their special knowledge, and their gift of 
a clear poa'Sr of exposition. Besides the lectures, which are given in 
I^atin, the students are summoned three times a week to take pmMn 
an academical exercise which is one of tjia most valuable elemenlUin 
the philosophical and theological training of the Society^ It lasts an 
hour, during the first quarter of whidi One of the students has to 
give a synopsis of the last two lectures of the profemor. After this, 
two other students, previously appointed for the purpose, have to 
bring against th^^trine laid down any possible objection that they 
can find in books invent for themselves. Modem books aie ran- 
sacked for these oljections, and tlie 'objicientsV do their best to 
hunt out dif^culties which may puzzle the exponent of the truth, who 
is calligd the * defendent/ Locke, Hegel, Descartes, Malebranche, 
John ^uait Idill, Manse), 8ir William Hamilton, and other modem 

who have to attack the 
C^tholfo do^ Emything has fo be biought foiw in syllo- 

gis^ fofin,^jm to be answered in the same way. ; >The profossm, who 
of tknntovpr^^fos at these coiit^ts,et once checks anyone who 
departs; #^ thkiNKiO^^ off into mere djesultmry 

talk. , the, doctrine.'^ 

C«mti4hi!^ M- ^dfos ~whh&; ^ 

a those 

liiliSeuitfos wi^ 

wife. are like^ to pmle the Oatholic controversialist, v are|4<^^. 
4i4 trulh fidsebood. Many tooSe who 

. . Yi; &^iio-.''a84 ' " a ' 



tdoB-pirt £a 'fdi^'li^ti'"i^i^diiife - 

; 4 wpBioaT gbidy of thfi But^ects discussed, and are well vtini^ in tSie 
' )o%ed agcdnst the Oatholio ‘teaoliiug« 8ileh 

jMsisaek not as a mere matto of fonn, but ndth the 
ingf^r ^ ifaid ' inprriiiiiy of ' pmi^isd' ' ^spdi|iSji'>:'iihd ''4b--.i^^ 
to i« T[giy3A the xmforttin|ite d^^fl^odent^ to* 

#llicb is by no msHUks dhiple or obvious at first sight. SometinieiB b# 
is put c(Hnp)eteily * in the sjwsk,* and the pro^^ has to intervene to* 
ex^dain where lie has and how the olgeetion has •really to be^ 

met. Sometimes the objiment will nrge his difficulties with such a 
semblance of cdiTietibn as even to mislead some of those preset. 1 
remember an instance in which m oljicient, rath^ older than the 
rest, who had hsid aintidanble experience of sceptical difficidtiea 
before beeqanihg a axgti^d with such a show of eamestnesa 

against the existence of that the professor, who was a good^ 
dimple man, and new to his work, took fright. He sent fiir the 
objident to his room when the * circle * was over, and, to his no small 
amusement, represented to Min the misery and hopelessness of 
scepticism, begged him to pray Ghxl that he might not lose hisfidth,. 
and promised to say Mass for him the next morning, that God might 
save him from the terrible misfintnne that threatened him. But he 
was consoled on discovering that his pupil was as firmly convinoed 
as himself of the truth of the thesis he had been attacking. 

I^ere I hope my non-Cbtho]ie readers will forgive me a remark 
which I cannot refrain fiom making on the present occasion. I 
should like to know what other religion save the Catholic could ever 
stand such an ordeal of free discussion as this. 8o far from any 
check being put on the liberty of the students, they ar« encouraged 
to pre^ home every sort of objection, however searching and fimda- 
mentM, however blasphemous and pro&ne, that c^ he raised to the 
Catholic doctrine. In every class are to be found men who are not 
to be put off with an evasion, and a professor who was to attempt to* 
substitute authority for reason would very soon find out his mistake. 
This perfect * liberty of disputation ’ is one of the many happy Tesnlta 
of tite possession <ff perfect and un&iling truth. 

when the two objicients have finished their attack, tiiere still 
remMns a quarter of an hour before the circle is over. This time 
18 devoted t6 bbjed^ and difficulties proposed by the students. 
Evely ime pfi^sent^l^ full freedom to ask of the professor any question 
he pteaM haiid, i»adxnay reqtiiroof him an oqikin^ 

tion of ally pbhit on wMeh he is nc^ satisfied. It is nbedless ^ sSy 
that full adyfloi^e is taken of this priyztege, and the poor proifegimr 
has often to subi^ a MteiROgatqiy V 

any question is proposed that is foolish, or be^o the the 

questioner is soon stienciGd the 0|^ marks of disap^batii^ oh 
the part of the rest of the class, and a good olijectibn is roinetiiiroa 



li^g ^ he iii 

the procees, he aliist he ihrmed^if he is to irih i of 

the dbsB by hiS'itase^ 

At the end of hiikint and seocoMi yem oi )i^hUoaioj^^ yonng 

Jesuit hsis to undi»go a fidriy severe exammatioii in this natter of 
the year. If he punes these eiBinhiations snooessfuBy/ he hte m 
three yean o| |ih£kdBa^ir,' a^ the end of which he has to unde^ an 

inehilifl* ^ :■. < ■ 

At the end dt this time he ^ h^ a ndw stage in his careerJ 
He is s^t to biie or ^ toik||^ bf 

take part !h the ^soi^ihe. 1 wilt di^B on tl^ of his 
tittining, as it is hot toy oljeet to explato^^^^^ system of Jestt^ 
education in my present psp^>'» ^ h* etonigh to say that tor sotoe 
five or six years he is oeec^ed or^i^ work inddent to 

teaching a ctoss of bq^. 'V^ethto h^ takes a hi^to or a Ibwto form 
depends of course on his own clasdcal or other attainments. '"Yet 
there Is this difitoence between the Jesuit systom and that Of the 
ordinary public schools, t^t in all the lower classes the jesuit 
teacher generally toOves up wito his class, t imagine that the 
motive of this is to give him a stronger moral influence than "can^^^^^ h^ 
gained by a master who has the teaching of bOys only tor a id]%le 
year. But the two or three hi^er forms, corresponding to toe 
sixth and upper and lower filth, have almost always a permanent 
master. This reminds me of another distihctibn between the Jesuit 
and other systems, though it is one that does not umvearsally prevail. 
The tone duringwhich the young scholastic is emptoyed to tltoh^ 
does not, as a rultototoend beyond six or seven years. Hence per- 
manent masters, in the strict Sense of the woiid, arebutraie. Some- 
times, if a^iiuui has a special Meat tor teacMng, he wiH return to 
the sdltoirooto after he heebmes a priest. But it is the genera! 
expdldbse of the Ordor that, with toe exception df men who have a 
r ewtorl fJito pdvto of trainiiig boys, those whb ato m the toll vigour of 
todr successful masters tfiah those who have 

passed torou^ toe four hard years of theologicai study, and are 
^altosidy'gettb^..-i^^^ ■ 

or diMP^U^y vork geneiuUy toztoitoites 
about then ptooeeds to toe 141^ 

lo^eto tor tobto^^^m tom yema of 

toree^d^^ W6ek;,tl|^'.i^ has'pawed"; 8ad d| p Bii ^ 

ilMngh his phitosopMoal boirM'lhair' 
totoning and three in the afternoon. ' ^ 
meill and dbgtoaric toeoh^ to iite afternoon on can 
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thu, on €»ch of tl^se aftmooms ikm i% held a 
lirde: 6r such as I have described abOf», Jml theology 

these disiJtitatidiis are as a rule fiercer and more Bearehing than in the 

but -.eager advoieacj own 

op&idni^. The in 

searching out any sn|iiK)8ed a:ealraM^^ the arguments proposed to 
them, so that thi^ is no dBregdr odT^^ inadequ^ 

proof escaping the the mtMfC keenniighted members of 

the class. In addi^^ to tb^ ^stant dis^ there is held 

erery three nionllrs a more ^ehin assembly of the aame kind, at 
which tbe^ the rector prmides^ in 

two of the : students are hhosen to defend for an hour continuously a 
uufok^ bf theses against the, ^ali^ of idl comers^ the professors 

fhibasebr^'ittcluded. • 

phiing the third and fourth years of Ihe course of theology, lec- 
tures in Scripti^^ subatituted for those ou mord theology and 
Hebrew. At the end of the third year the young Jesuit {if a man of 
thijrty*‘four or thirty-five can be young) is ordained priest, 

and during his 'la^ year' his lectures are lower, and he has privately. 
to \^pm himself for a geiieial examination iii theology, on which 
depends in great measure whether he has the grade of a professed 
fii|^r in the Sbdety br the loter degree of w'hat is called a * spiritual 
cc^utor.* , ■ 

Even when his theology is’over, and his final examination passed, 
the txmning of a Jesuit is not yet completed. He has still another 
year of probation before he is launched on the a^orld ^ a fullblown 
member of the iSociety. He has to return during that time to the 
novicesldp, and there to repeat all the e^^rimen^ tests and trials 
of the first two years of his religious life. He has to sweep and dust 
the rooms and corridors, to < chop ivood, to wash plates and dishes, 
besideB, going over again the spiritual w'^ork of the novice, the long 
retreat of thirty days included. He has also during this year to 
study the institute of the Society, and during Lent to take part in 
some one of the public missions which are given by the various 
religious orefors in the large towns and centres of population. This 
final jyear sometimes follows immediately on his theology, sometimes 
after ah. wterval' of a year or two, durii^ which he is employed in 
one of ^ coUbgcs or missions of the Society. When it is over he 
is generally wi^l on in tile thirties, and if he has had the full course, 
he will have spent some seventeen hi the training for his*work. 
Of this period he . will have devot^ . two years to the npyioeship, 
seven yearn to stud seven ypais tp teaching or the work of 
discipline, and one year to the second noviceship which he has to 
undergo after his priesthood. 



I should ascrihe it, as &r w aatutal reasoiui go, OflUity to three 
causes. !nie first is the extreme oaie with vhlcib iniemben are 
in the first uMiitoo^^ i^^ 

which eiiminatea all who are not Its wm second is 



it idiove, wfaM k absdatelj iiuiisjiensable to to Uve 

and die as one ef ita mmubers. i llhsae me beside, inch 

as its sjston of govonment, whvi: those who 

bdong to it, and the cue with whM men are chosmi for posts to 
which they are naturidly stated, from positions where 

they are nimble to <ki anft are really the 

result of the three ! hare mentionhdj aM would be impossible unless 
built on thm as their basis. 

they are almost out of ^ce in an. article m a fietiew. The one is 
the spirit of supernatond charity which is the very foundation on 
which the* Sodety is boilt, and without which it would very soon 
decay and disappear. The other is one I have already allied to, 
the almost universal reproach which attaches to the name of iesnit, 
in which we gratefuUy recognke the fnlfilmmit of the words of Him 
whose name we hear, and who I(mg rince forewarned ns: ‘If the 
world hid» lyou, know that it hated tne hdbre it hated you. If you 
had been of tlm wmld, the world vroidd love its own; hut because 
you are not ofl^ world, butl have chosen you out of the wmid, 
therefore the world hatefli you’ (St. John xv. 18, 19). 

R. F. ClaKSB; S.J 





'-'"■ X/ HUNG CHAMG ' ^ 

. •■ . '.^ ■■■■:■■:■■,:'■ ■■■ .•• . ■ ■ y>^. • . ■, 

It wo^d be W eiaggenile i^ ilBpoi^^ 

of tbe ^ £be gireat^^C^^ l^oeroy to Europe. 
eveu the made too much <^ hizE^ but that 

would be dn jUBiiffi excaise ioar our makiiig too little. If his xiuB- 
^u is a mysteiy to 00 , that because our diplomaej baa ma.* 

uma^i^ils^f into apositioo of imlatioiii m regard to the Far Eaat ; and 
the dhathiebtal Powers ha^e a^erfectl j clear idea of what they are 

doing. ^ It is one of our insular ways toconsider the rest of the world 
foda. FiOzni^e|iii|is wMch Retaken by the Ministers of Hussia and 
Fjma^ in China # pieve^ ai^ Englishman, even Id Hung Chang’s 
tro^^ naedic^ adviser, horn Ids staff, we may con- 

dxK^ in the jiidgmeni iff two Powers at least, the mission 

was not mtepded to be a^^ And Gennanyhas but 

followed the precedent ahe setup hi 1B84 ib the regal reception ac- 
conded to the delegates &cm theTransvaal> who oame to England on 
bii^ea^ and visited Germany from courtesy. 

flc€m evexj point of view the visit of such a personage as Li Hung 
Chang to Europe would he an interesting event. He is the first 
Chinaman of rank who has crossed the sea, except jdider compulsion, 
and he is the graates^ man China is ^lown to have produced in this 
century, which cmt of 300,000,000 is spinething. He is also the only 
Chinese statesman who has made any practical attempt to introduce 
the modem spirit into the polity of his country from a convictton 
that in that alone is salvation to be found. For thirty years he has 
been\sfxiving against overwhdming difiSiculties to put his oonntiy in 
a state of condition precedent to all oteer refinms, and 

has ^i^by ^titled himself to oiur sympathy. Lastly, 3&igb>bmffn^ 
at letetj tety that it is to Xa Hung CWtg they owe the 

distevs^ of Genc^ But for the Ibrtuiteus contact of ^ 

two pemMd^^ pelted, perha^ neither iff them would 

have The of^orl^ty ter Gopdeii to*’‘sbow 

his genius might never have ooimnwd elsewhere, finr he nevm would 
have a^ht it, and won^ m his life te th^ 

obscuiity of servide m for his emntri^es by> his 

auperimrs, and Wed by Ms iatim^ ter the soul that was m him. 
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the ol^ hanii, tot |i^ QrmAim m the^e iiig^ of 

<»$it gov^^rpio^ of repilie oni^etit^ 

thfb event, it ea^ to the special merit of Id Hnng Chaeg, 

not 80 amoh ia eeij^jmg a foreign aoldieT— thoo^ that made an 
enormoiifl breato iat^ of €hii^ 

appreciation of and loy^ .eo^>opei:ri^^ vridch ali^ 

ilia aervmes ^ective. it vras a thoroughly na-^^bhmae pMaitog, 
vMeh it wouM have beto for China if it had tom oon- 

eistently followed out in her recent history; From the prindi^ thea 
introdno^ Li Hung Chang has uev^lnaerved, that the strengtheiiii^ 
and regeneration of China neeessitided the emidDyment of foreigh 
men and foreign methods > and on tins he hm staked everything and 
braved the odium of his peers. was not, indeed, the &ther of the 
idea. Iliat honour belonged to Tsdrig Kwo Fan, the fiktha* of the 
late Marquis Tstog, who was mme time MmistOr to Qiieat Britain^ U. 
was his first iieutmiant, and lived to put in practice the policj which 
his chief had bequeathed to his country^ That he has been perfectly 
successful it would be absurd to contend after the «q>osQrd of the 
military weaJmess of China in the late war ; tot if the whole position 
be fairly considered, the failures of the reformer wiH excite sympathy 
rather than oontempt. Ibe Chinese statesman set himself to rmsove 
a mountaiif, and only succeeded in carting away a tew tons of 
Why was the result so dispropcstionate to the efibit ? Primarily, no 
doubt, it was the inherent difficulty of the task ; but the proximate 
or apparent explanation is that Li Hung Chang stood absolutely idone. 
The nation was inert, but witba vis insrrics which couM be irritated into 
reactionary activity. The political machinery of the country, massive 
and complex, was set automatically in motion to thwart and obstruct 
the reforms whickthe one man was trying to introduce. His was a 
task requiring th^d of an enthusiastic propaganda, and the reformer 
made no proselyte. He did not even make firiends, only hosts of 
enemies. And the tew foreigners whose support might tove been 
invalnpl^ tove leaned rather towards jealousy of to power than 
cordial m^port to measi^ 

By force of rircumstanoes Li Hung Chang has been the 
pivot bn Whlrii the foreign rtotions of China have turned ter titirty 
yeais; the indispmiaable man, who alone, if we except one mmnber ^ 
the Foreign Board who died many years ago^ ever dared to deal '^h 
foreign tosinesslike manner. Ahd to he has 

to pemtoate dbiiha in the imagination of Europe, and to be thlHM;* 
eototey-^Hio ewU known* that w 
and idibtogieplied at rdbse quartern 

wver 'iand 

wliilseiefn^ ' But aiM: ^tluit 

have been imposed on bto vrill kapgam ua ^ 
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■ r^kan with what has remained undone^ For the lai^ 

Wehty-five * Vicw^ ’ or Qffvmar-- 

Cf«he^ metrb^litan pirairace, a teiiitoEiar 

much labour and respon^Hly. In addition to tSsi lie Im Been ttie 
Su^rintehdent of J^ northern half of the empire, an 

yoffice which haa broi^ht into constant relations with consuls, 
merdiaiits, and iepi’efentayi^ of he had to 

with all commercial qUesiibhs. ^^izteB,^^ and eateeution 

of treaties, CastoiuB regutations,^^ & that capacity also he haU 
had the task of introdu^ng the telegraph and railway systems, with 
the responsMity for their op^tion, and he created and oon*- 
trolled a great steamship enterprise; also, within the last few 
years, cotton miUsv in which ^ he took pedmps zn^ Uum a 

platcmio interest. 

Ihese various duties one would be apt to consider sUlfioient for one 
man; but they represented hiit a feaction of what was e3Zped»d from 
Li Hung Chang. Ihoogh with^t portfolio, he was de fade Minister 
for Forei^ AfO^, the general negotiator and the ultimate referee 
in the external relations of the empire. He Was Minister of Marine 
and Lord High Admiral, Commissioner for National Defence, and 
Inspector-General of Fortideations. Hb Was also Minister for 
what corresponds in China to the Colonies and India— vis. Tibet,. 
Mongolia, and Korea. In a word, this man has been a whole 
British Cabinet rolled into one, with perhaps the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor and Home Secretary. If we imagine the strongest 
■English Minister who ever lived having such multifarious duties 
crowded upon him, we shall be better able to perceive ho<w li 
Hung Chang came short of complete success in his la];K>ur8 ! It is 
true that some of these high diplomatic and executiye functions were 
nominally fulfilled by certain Boards in the capita^ but so fitr firom 
that easing, it only aggravated the laboiur of the effective man, who' 
had not only these Boards to contend with, but had to work without 
a staff or an office. Chinese s^wice is denied both the weekly rest 
and the annual vacation, nor have the Ministers <ff State the nslief of 
sN^tennial or more frequent refreshing lapses into irresponsflfie life-. 
A h^iday is almost impossible except pn urgent groUBd of healfcii— 
and details have sometimes to into hy the oQoiar 

m on the death of a paerent. Fixed periods 

of fnoffruing afe of obligation, but are occasionally over- 
ridden: cudgendes of the p^bUc serrice, as Ims ha]p^^ 

the Nor has the plea of sidtnesg y ways 

availed hzm.^ f 8^^ yomrs ago be was {uosteated by ininemBW 

and almost g^Nen up; tmt he knew no res]^ from officii dWrioB* A 
local fesuirectiori ^ Mon^a; whfeh he wis called 

u|Km to pid; dodhtt, asid4[e hi# 

what lek>ked vety like lus ^ 
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f If we but eoaudet ^^that m baa bad to be 

bdme f<Hr tweutj^ftve' we':!i3iaB be able ttif affi^ the 

affaita of (^ina ai# siaAaged, aad la undficabrnd a aitiall gift of 
prophecy was needed to predict the result of the late. war. ' But the 
case is not exhaultM. European experience viH haidlj help> 
UB to realise the occult aide of this immense problemhr-bow one man 
ia io do htmdred. There was the acxrumiilahBd inertia 

of its dead-weight to all attempts 

to it Gilt of tim ; and there were the incesmt and 

msidious plots^ i^e pemon tha scdil^ Wn 

which have occupied the nunds of 

during aie as. nc^ as they have ev& 

been. AU tlungs^ c^ thefefee, to 

not that Li Hung Chang has ^led to f^;enerate China^ but that he 
has survived the strii^le. A vety phbgresdve Chhiainan, the late 
Tong Kin Sing, was, in cohvenaafloti Li Hung Chang, recotmting; 
the obstruction that met him evayiilieiie, and cohdnded by 
his fete in bdng born a Chinese^ 
the Viceroy, * if you had been an oflidal/ 

The shortcomings of li Hung Chang are plain enough^ nor have 
they ever been extenuated. But a time for everythingj and 

you need not choose a man’s wedding-day to expatiate on the fellies 
of his youtb. The occasion of a compiimentaiy tis^^ to our 
is scarcely appropriate for setting in array all tfe^^demeritcr cf a d^ 
tingnished man. Artistic justice, to say no more, requires ^lat the 
lights as well as the shadows of a pfetme should have th^ due 
Paragraphs circulate through the Press, not intended ip be ooinpli- 
mentary, al^ut Li Hung Chang’s being the richest man in the world, 
as if that were salient feature of his records But it is )udicr 0 n& 
Paris, London, ^ew York, attcb Chicago could each produce its 
crowd of pi^min^t citrons who could sign a cheque which would 
buy up the Chinese milHoifeiie, root and branch, while, were the 
process of aequidtion in quesUoh, the Occidental would not be able 
to thauw a stone at Hie Oriehtai method. 

II feust, on^^t^^ that Lt Hung Chang would 

l^iVUv #^^ eamed his eminent position did hia meiit extend no 

man among the bhmL a description 
Whi^ has applied to Mill. He must be judged 

neither by ^ xoli^ or soeial^^ l^ 

enormous diiuuge hkn in the i$Mal iuMoourse 

bdtwSeU Chhtese and Ibrrigii^ Think of the 
gance If studied insoleu^ 

.#rique 
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8^^ poortesy, sad to set an piSMpa^^ cl oonaUia- 

ttaraida foreignerg ; in a woid/to^&m »1^ 
parson a worlcabk^^^^^ the petrified ideas of CSxiiiaae pc^ty 

and :^a iequHemento of m Chxi^iendain. . Hehasina^ Mmself 
acoessfi^e not only to Jbraign^^^^ j^^ to 

«ive^ grade who could show n fw occupying hk 

time. His tdecatioii of ktplevii^ idbitom has indeed been jemaihr 
abloi but it was bis only means of stodymg mankiad and of leatming 
something about foreign oounti^, vbkb fsto seemed to veto his 
ever visiting. Though his oonversation was sometimes xought his 
etiquette was always respectful} and when there was no serious 
business on handy he would ply his visitors with Soeratic intwiogar 
tories which afforded him amusement and gave them a high sense of 


their own importance. A sample of this manner is afforded by tiie 
q^y he is now, as these lines are being written, pulling the legs of 
French journalists and financiers. Could the Viceroy have read Engr- 
lish, or French, or Gennan, the solemn reports of oomapondents and 
lisuidistf who attached great vahieto convmsations in which they were 
made butts of would often have amused bim greatly. An mdinary 
interview with Li Hung Chang in his mm Vam^n has a curious 
resemblaiice to an interview with another astute personage — ^in 
Pretoria. They have both a wonderful capacity for sitting, and in 
thrix manner there is much in common. 


it does not seem a great thing to us, but it was a striking advance 
&r a, Qiineee officia l to estabUrii social intercourse with ibreiguers, to 
eat and drink with them in public, and even to allow bis Womankind 
to emerge firom their sedusion, and to share to some cnrtent in the 
plefumtes and pastimes of the Western people. The exainple in these 
matters set by 14 Hung Chang has not, unfortuns^y, been fdlow'ed 
to any great extent. The initiative was all the i^e creditable, for 
it is to be remembered that he braved, it may almost be said out* 
raged, the whole body of traditional propriety toat was extant in the 
^pire. Trivial as these matters appear translated into EngHsh, 
thf^y..irare really large to a Chinese. We have nntliing with w£^h to 
<^mpe^, it, having 'll alien civilisation danmnring for admifsion at 
om dum<f bat the mpral courage of a bishop carrying a fouxuSling in 
fak^sHins .aki^ Btrmid, or of the first Bzahmin crossing the ocean, 
may 

ithmigh the . effect is not of the ostentatious kinH , Imm^ this 
intional heair^ Hung Chmg been inuren of beoefimal results, 
in the Intn^s'of missonaricia, and ofihsiahL ^ 

These nsuks^am nejh legs jnadl. far hfthingjtig liiigely to the pffP" 
cau tionai x eniery, to . dtoi imobtrusive thingB} . snch . iw ' ^Mse 

which preserve pQi!^bc|dk|S .to htol^ r vThemerIt of pievtoftea is only 
reoognisalfie by ecutrssb with dtositer of its fiuliuie. 3lhe steamw 
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ikrv/igmmd to Souih 

: Afii<ii|^.:4]id,]i«r..ni^;iE^^ offiees. 

\!Kliait TO loiw poiiM^y ^ ^ 

ibai duxing Mb whdie umsuxdIj^c^ e^eoTtliaiig amoothlj 

befcTOen Chineife and fonognerB, and tibatin qxite of ^tSlcb thaA Ihe 

algo » gmt isan^B6nona, d^ occonied in the prowce, 

amnders of laiewoiugieB iroteagad col i pin^^ 

known as tba *^^tnn nwiwaam’ of 1870. TTOKdjM^ie 
£un|Was, mostoftheiii^athfit^^ di^ to 

on that oooasion. ci;^ 

xapxeaentatiyieg^^^^^l^ Governmeid; ooiu^^ the 

popular Jmd po^^^ Ts^ l^ lA, who was eugaged 

at tbe time in a caix^paij^ agauist Mohmmnetlgai tebeto, was 
sumincnied to ^Untsih, where th^ 

law ol the serinloB^ whieih Hxnitt the', tema of o8&oe. Ihxni^ these 
five-and-twenty ^reaiii peace Iro r^^ provinoa, and the 

unruly ehanute of the town popolation of Tientsin has been^^kmeli- 
cally begotten. As for the wiiaait^ of all creeds and daasea, 
they have sid under their own viro throu^out the whole 

province^ whose magistrates are held perscmajly responsible by 
Yiceioy for^he proted^n of foreign missions. To solve the thorny 
missionary question in China — so fiur, at least^as mere riot and massacsre 
are conoemed — all that is wanted is eightcm men like li JSung 
to rule over the provinces. If . no one else, therefore, at least those 
missionaries who do not court martyrdom for its own sake have 
cause to be grateful to this man. 

The ael^ion of Li Hung Chang^ to succeed Ts^ng as guaidias of 
the gtAe of the d^tal was the highest compliment that could have 
been paid to him r^d he' was there {daced in a position where he 
could give praotk^ effect to the general ideas of national defence 
onginated by bis piedeeessorr The origin of that conceprion was 
the ^ capita Anglo-Freneh forom, and 

the :8ig^ and death of tise Emperor. , * Such a calamity must not 
4^o^;;a|p$a/ was watcdiword oi the new ptogiess. Eveiybody 
aefea^feid; fer an effective defence agamst maritime 

atfenk, achfering it. , It tos the homoeo* 

pa^bfe xe^ to iah»/A fe the dog tl^ had hiti^ them. 

iirisq^na, axid fei^^ methods had fe bem* 
w» first red«ieed^;lo 

. df \the falpiag idMUionm;' 186^^ 

. .whO: was '^^indMtmg ' 



^ THE CSKTtJRY 

' '::ttiey;'Viaichine. : df ^j^Qoln^ 

biiild up^it iii^ syst^ 

A preo^c^^ ^ 

seed 1)788 {Hrem ^usd ; tbftt tiie Ghise^ uee 

ibT«^gnfi9r8; bnli^iii^ ' V 

It is an inteiestiBg ooi^^ that it was at the same time that 
Japanese idezttioal ihpentive having started 

hfAk. Ah BhgHdh i({hadr<m had bombarded the capital of the Prince 
of Satsnsm in l€#ivan^^ and there the seed of the new Japanese 

Empire was sown^ for that must also * not happen again/ !rhii8 two 
stress the same watershed ; but how 

divex|^t historj ! One followed a clear and stead j course 
towmda its oceah^ gathevihg Ipibe and volume as it |»?oceededv ferti- 
Hsi^ ; ^ oountiy as it riowcd^ wealth and blessing. 

The other ineandeied thnm of sand and lost itself in a 

dismal stramp. Why this d^erence, the circumstBnces being appa- 
rehtly the same ? It is ah which wo^ a deep study 

of imtional and mcial chaiact^k who have been 

oohpM together in our thoughts and in poplar speech are as wide 
as the poles apart. ■" 

China and Japan entered oh their refonns in the same way, and 
there was as littlefo distinguish thmn as there is to distinguish the 
‘bndtd ’of two different iq^iecies of plant on its first springing £rom the 
seed. They established schools for Western science, and they sent 
yotuig men abroad to study. There was no apparent difference, but 
therd was a very real one. The heart of the one itatmn was in the 
new ehteriHdse ; of the oUier not. In Japan it/ias not one or two 
par^cuiarly fitr-seeing statesmen who led the r^orm, but the whole 
nation, which was shaipeet like a pack of hounds, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, wealth, and power. The huntsmen had little to 
do but let them go. In China, on the other hand, the people were 
densely uninterested^ the Government inert, and the govenung 
clasm, if they had any x’assion at all, were passionately oppoil^ to 
everything foreign and evezything new. In Japan the innovators 
wm cariM forward on a wave of national enthusiasm. Ih China 
the had to drag icfter him a gigantic mass of dead 

matter, % well as to contend with both open and covert opposition, 
from above as well as from below. The different rwaltii arvived at 
in the two eountzies are predsdiy what would be aspeeted fr^ ther 
premisdi. Ohe effect has bemi that, as Id Umig Chasg^wss the only 
man who did anything, he is the only nmn b}as&ed far emryi^ng 
thd; was not' otieman who was onrdeek is ife^nsihlo 

for the loss of tlie ship. Such is the world’s justice. Yetis there a. 
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nde et€n tg^l^ lo^ a reformer may ooiooeivaMy block the 
iray my lord the elephant ’ did in Kipling’s stoiy. 

' . ' ft' : how' tbi^ciid' ' 

pai^ittl 'flQCc^ ref<^^.of.. 

•de^hOes^.; . '.fbe^" Sif^em'^natui^iy fell into :thi^':ipttri^^ 

■and' 'ih«'::' 5 ^''':tb^:^ftiat;^ 

departiiiofit where Bueceas 0l^.ptvfm /oe^ the eaeie^.; 7 ^^ 

knew what an army was/ and it m^ht luive been thollj^ 

improt^ what existed thim to make new 1 ^^ Ilbe 

the ease; For reasoha; which' 0e hbyio^ on a^ little; reflection s a 

tcblnUd ram would haive lormed a mote hopelid base for a new army, 

where no compai^sona could W made/ on 

antiqmty dmwn 

The case of the navy was more hop^l, for though the Chinese 
had legendaiy experience ofaea-ppwer, by which, in foot, they had been 
enabled to expel the Jspanem in 1578, yet immense 

floating batteries propelled by steam, ^worked by electricity, and 
carrjdng terrible explosives, torpedo boats with their lightning speed 
and deadly weapons, constituted a^ mitiiriy new thing which h^ to be 
created from the egg, ao to speak, with nothing to assist comparison 
or suggest criticism. The navy had the farther advantage of moving, 
in an element which was regarded with aversion by. the ordinary 
Chinese oflScial. For that and other reasons the navy could be 
developed out of sight, without interference from ignorant or preju- 
diced critics. The whole thing, indeed, was sq mysterious .that the 
Supreme Gk)vemment was but too well pleased to leave its manage- 
ment in the hands of the only man who w'as equal to the respon- 
sibility. Thp consequence of all this was that Li Hung Chang came 
very near snccee^ng with the na^. Where he fiuled was in r^$laxing 
his efforts befoT^adequate progress had been made, probably fmm 
sheer weariness, ana so letting the fleet &11 behind. Moreover, he 
allowed his foreign officers and advisers to quit the service while their 
training work was half done. The result was. that when the trial 
came the ships W'ere obsolete, and neither equip[£d nor disciplined 
for 8till, the navy was the sole redeeming feature in the Chinese 
colliij^.,: 

Tlit 14 Hting Chang was respmisible for the conduct- and result 
of the War with is true, but it is also &ir to remember that 
the war waa i^^ him. He . went os far . as he dried , in his 
power behind the throne was impiictieahle, 
and cm the. Empexm flrat^ by an ux^nrovoked. 

and and nqxt by the opening of hpstii^^ 

. tht Japanese. : Bame of Japanese w^s have hinted 
liitld moiw jndgmeat thown mpresentatlves of 

1^;vis^^aQ^ble,. tme. . 

Ho deia^ th^y djasJt Li Hung 




Imperial a odiEiipi<bii^ 

did i^ ptem the woaM leairf; 

of llniope y^d lira tha 

ritto~^#1dch mig-bt Lava xnada a difittenoe. ^ ^ v v ' 

peeiilt^ via-d*^ the 

ford^ i^reaeidjaiiTeB^^^^^^^d^ a pifriiig ^ He ivieub not 
ofiMfi^y ^osrilgn Mil^^ a zoeiilber ^ the Board odudi cdnsti* 
totes the lOM^Izy neither did he reside in the capi- 
tal. He iw iiereri^ arlater in to in 

virto Ida who knew anythhpg <w to say 

what he IcH^w^and the oidj man - whom the Iiitperiai fithiBy could 
trust with wiilji^ kiild o^busisum intercourse betwMi the 

lIBhistiyi cd Forrign has for 

a quarter of e oentUiy hto by Li Hung CSiang. The 

Yaix^’tored «hot take any st^ -frithout cousultmg him, because 
wheiiever they irttenipt«ri to do themseihes into a mess 

through theb Iguoiaa^ Tlie siiimtibn was 'of oourse irregular as 
wen as iiiomivenieint, and some of the foreign representativeB and 
ottots iesented the position to;^w ^re placed. , They had 

installed themselves in formidable army in Peking for the purpose of 
being at the very centre of government, though any other residence 
would have been more agreeable. Yet they felt th^e was a man at 
a distooe virtually continlling the game, as we might conceive a 
Bismarck doing under certain drcumstances at Friediichsmhe. It 
was foimd by experience that whoever wanted business cput through 
did best dealing direct with Id, who was never i^ductant to show 
the importance of his position. But this was ro:ii;'i»c^r!'-:: P.lri'f'iina^;-, 
and the British Ministers m partieular have always stood out against 
it. Did we not, they said, go to war with China mainly to establish 
the principle that^our dealings should be with the Central Govern- 
ment alone ? Have we not in deference to this principle allowed the 
inteiuito of Brirish suh}^^ be sacridced ever i^cethewar of 1860*,; 
becatoe VO would not use the pressure which lay to our hands against 
the provmdal author!^ who would have given us what we wanted ? 
Aiid ahisB that our theoretical right was a ptactfeaf 

witmg,aikd go toa provhicial magnate, ei^ty miles away,forthat which 
the Ctol^ denies us ? Ceitidaly not, your Excellen- 

cies, only ybtt cult b that your colleagues, regu^g onlynrhat 
makes for the mtettot ^ their reiqtotive cbuntries, and bitog Jess 
tightly laoed to diplitoaric enter by the ride d^, Which 

is open, while you hartoer it ^ Is riiiedw ITtoler 

these circnmsttocesIt^^W^^^ the protesring shOidd 

seek to top^Bs and even exringtosh ihe disturbing element 



bett rMfly itt^i^iMcid tobwds the tiewtrl^^ 

oase, hikv6 Ibii&d ft reuoiu^le joaiaficfttiaiii in ioTtc^Mfce 

a ietiiA bf l^tiniacy. waa 

theory that they had j^matiire chasEutek #bhsh ofiezbd ftdvi^^ 
and which they khcibd nlu^ght be a ooiinterpoise to 
of Li Hung Chtttig. That wm Bi^sh head of the C^iuM Otn- 
toms and the BngHeh Secrfdnxy to Ute Chineae I^gatioh. Throagh 
these ehaimbk the British Gtmininent imagined it w6^ gain its 
ends. But if the li Hung Chang sgeni^ was illegiliinBtei one of these 
at least was by many degrees znbre it has prodhoed Hie 

miseries which inentably restdt fiom^ i^^ A perfec^y 

gratuitous rivalry was set up between the head of the Custams and 
the Viceroy, whereby their fcnees,^^ w^ would hay's been 

nearly omnipotent, have been neutrahsed^ and the Customs smice 
itself brought perilously near diiKK^tion because it Was regaitkd as 
an English instituti^m. British infiuenee in China has, paitly 6om 
the same capse, fallen below zero. Instead of maintaining the posi- 
tion of arbiter of the destinies of China which she held in the sixties, 
she has in these last days become the Ishmael of the ¥ar East. 

It is sometimes said that Li Hung Chang is fovourable to this or 
that country, and it has been suggested that he has never been over- 
friendly to England. This is an eiror. It would be no caedit to any 
.statesman to cherish sentimental fancies, and no man was ever freer 
from the inflnenqe of likes and dislikes than la Hung Chang. He 
has always had a le^iing towards England on solid grounds, and idight 
still have if she would only be steady and have a policy which wduld 
remain in focus for a few seconds. Thia preference for England is 
simply dictated by the consideration that on the whole there is less 
to be apprehended from her than from some other G^reat Powers. It 
is true tha^^ his conUnental experiences have shown him cleariy how 
aba^W^ely b^nd was the statesmanship which has led England to 
forego her^ '^ in the Far East, and to lift her rivak- into her 

vaetiiiit place ; and ^ moral suggested by analogous exhibitkma in 
cKtmmon 1^ W be frreriri^lbk^ that those who feil to guard their 
own are bn# peo{^e^s interests. So fer aa li 

Hnpg,phWQg it k hecause Engkzid herself has been: 

so to'otbtefe;- ■ ■ 

file ott^ idiomstt 

wftb.i<lteii:l#l^^ tbe'umnsii^b^ 'W»uder-'of ^11^ 

iniiiiiiW was thkeh up' ieribftillgl^by'the 
CNurernamn^^ and Justice win fram 



4jg(p{^^j0a^iyietween^'t^A^ 

^ ^ fintiah; 
\ Minister left the 

■ iiis 'fiohna^ 

■ Th^-lig^^nieseeoi^^ ^ 

' Cbmg post-haste Mm t> p^mBsaA mmm 

the Oulf of P^^li, where regotiatlohs were opened. Tte« wa* a 
British Klyi^g j^qnadi^cm^ i^ at hand, imd It ipoked like surrender 
for the €hiftese,, which ifc:wonld aefciwdly have ^ for aimn- 

Jooked for tiim in riieir ftvoor. ItwaeM^^ an^ LQ76, w'hen 

afiyrs.in Europe looked stonnyv and netrs came at the crisiB of the 
n^gofcUtiW ^ the Britfcdi %uadron m 

herir Wt would not b^: The x«^esentarives ^ sevi^ of 
Powers vrere also then aasemlded a^ For scnhe reason^ per- 

isonsi or. offidal^the^e was^a confidence between the British 

Minister and bis coileagues. The^ claimed to know what he was doing, 
^s in case of war they mUBt take measures for the protection of their 
nationals. But the Eng^hman claiined the right to keep his own 
eonnsel. Of course they iiB Im^ thmug^ the Chinese what turn the 
negotiations were taking, and that something of the nature of an ulti- 
matum was impending, y&ring taken the side of the Chinese, 
these other Ministers were^^ i^^ commnnicnie to X^ Hung Chang 
most important informatioiti phieh took the sting completely out of 
the British Minister’s menaces. Ihey^^k^^ their private advices 
from Europe that the Flying Bquadron was muzzled, and they told 
li Hung Chang, who w'as immensely relieved. The Chinese Minister, 
4tblj supported by BIr B. Hart, the head of the Customs service, and 
his capable lieutenant, Mr. Detiing, now became jpaaster of the 
situation, and of course took full advantage of it, os the famous Chefoo 
Oonyention testifies. In fact, if the British Ministgr^liad not accepted 
what the Chinese Government was ready to concrae, it was arranged 
that Li Hung Chang should be despatched with full powers to London 
tp treat with the Foreign OfEpe. A steamer w^as wtdiing for him in 
Chefpo Harbour. . 

The result of the Chefoo negotiations did not X’erhaps dispose 
Briti^ jiinisters to dealings with the astute li Hung Chang, and 
may have had somewhat to do with their reserved ai^tude 

towgj^ the giekt satrap ever since. One of the minor eil^ts of the . 
Ghefcm .c^ that the exjierienoe he had gained of Mr. 

Detrilag’s ea^a^y^fe years later tp get 

him trims&ixed l^ post, Tientsin, where he has pmctii^ly 

remain^ ev^ siui^np, much againri; the routiite of the Cu^mns 
TOrrice as the,ayic|r^a tOTa of oQScu has been 

cQntoiy.'.^;,riie ^ :.lt'is the. .mfie. 

who'-^^bas'^iecently; 

'mission in Germany, and to whose: exertions is doubtless ;b|rgo}y due 



put in the iatenuLtipnal cwjj fiil i iwj a ^ w saved 


m which li Hang. CSu?^ 
not the oateiiflible nego^ataTr bat was 
behind wires. The princiinl was 

. the ' Bunain' -treafy'^bf ll^^. sunexiiNir te CUna. 

Territoi^r whldii been ohd^^ Baade; an 

esonltot ludaw^ wsts gibna 

Cauna, miking ewdi a |Mds^ that to this 

has been ebk to ma4 chiI ; W the us^m to give 1^1^ 
instead of the i%fyBd(»ie^ 


away the nmtuiid interests ui^fHro by We 

should have done better without any 

Our newspapers b^e been twittiUg the Germans about thein 
attentions to li Hung Chang not wMle in the 

next eenl^ee they depiecata BngUsh on the ground that 

he is now powetlm unable ti^^iun fiivoura. Between Cfeiman 
interestedness and British disintOFeBtedbiess there would appear to 
be little to chooie. If the Germans rbally thought that the great 
Chinaman had brought bags of gold to scatter among them like 
oonfetH at *the carnival, they were naive. But Germans are not 
fools, as anyone may satisfy himself wbo tries a fall with thein in 
business. They know, on which side their bread is buttered as well 
as any race^under heaven, with the possible exet^ions of the Jews 
and the Soots, and stand little in noed of our condolence. The 
ove]>done coiyliality of Germany and the insular rigidity which is 
recommended by some of our leading organs are curiously illustrative 
of the respeetivl^iatioBal modes of conductiiig their commercial 
competition. Th^ stiflT and stmuloff attitude sn^^ested to the 
pUbiio for the reoepiaon of li Hung Chang repiesents too aoev^ 
the attitinle of British inanubw^umrs m ndthi customers 

and pcdentifil ouster They rehiae to budge Ur bend an inch 
Ism^tMriontiito in order to pr^ is the universal 

and UM cd observers of every utoas and in every comer 

of w was tj^^i^ iii a Imdon opt^^ 

a ptoiieiRpMon to 

beniiaiie.^^^M tlmt bu sldn^m^^re 

u net tohiut^^ 
£nglisb manaej^ wl^ 
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. * The Marinese baveiiiea^ ha 4 ’aj|i^^'li%te|^ i 0 ^ 
adtotifla.’ Bed wo beiiiwon 04 ^* 0 $ W ebiraialera aifeMid ta'liiinfeiiiia' of 
wibiMigtiiMy bbnUe^ atodjiiiltoM. 
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lib THE NiHmBEUffB iHmrmr * 


The beautify big telescopes which are now at work at seiFeral obser- 
vatories ^ve rendered a hew service to astronomy* They have given 
^ a j&esh impolfie to lunar studies, andoncea^n the old questions as 
to the existence of air and water and the possibility of organic life 
on the Burfiice of our satellite are discussed — this time with some 
prospects of a definite 0lntion» ^ * 

fbrsome time past litnar studies have been decidedly Mling into 
neglect. The immense, appia^l|: Hieless plains of the Moon, which 
still retain the name of ' seas^^or^ iharia/ ^though no t^ces of present 
or past marine, action can be dhbeoted on their surfaces^ its immense 
circusHshaped craters, whidi have no rivals in size on our own planet ; 
its high chains of momdains and deep renta^all these liad been 
minutely measured and mapped ddwn to the smallest crato-lets, with 
the hcqie of discovering some signs of life, or of change going on on the 
Moon's snriace ; and yet no such signs were forthcoming, at least in 
a definite form. There was, of course, a small gspup of devoted 
setenographeiB, Neison in this country, Klein jp Germany, Oscar 
l^bmidt at Athens, who continued to give lives to a minute 
study of the visible sur&ce of the Moon. With instruments of a 
modest power they achieved real wonders in delineating the minor 
details of lunar topography, and fh>m time to time they caught 
glimpses of such appearances as seemed to indicate the pvesenoe of 
wsKtdr in certain cavities, or a periodical growth of some vegetallon, or, 
at leafd;, a still continuing volcanic activity. But each time such ap- 
pea^o^ in detail, it became evident that unless inore 

fK>w6^l were directed tow^s our satellite, there was 

little firing those questions rektive to Hfe which, in astro- 

n(^y as ev^Urhere else, chiefly tasdiiate man. Graduaily it began 
tobe (mM we alxMy Moon all tbat can l| 2 p Imown, 

and interest in lunar studies waned amongst astrdncmers. 

And yet, in neuBty, our Imowiedga of the Moon is 
0^ beA map of its'visib^ smrfiu^ ammt^h it isa nmxyel c^aocmacy , 
r^lbsmitB it only oil a a 1,7^,000, which is qmhe insuffi- 

cient toahow even such changes as are still goUig bn da bur own 
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I^Sbck^ Ve,lm(w, jmdee^ ow Kistiisa hmn 

tak«ii place id^ipes of oiir 1^, 

\ ooeaaaboFcs vtt kaov of 

sBkall paps 1» CDi^^ Ifoiec^p^ o^ 
ments lui the lick t^^oope, trlii^ has a glaak)^ thi^^ 
in diameter, or the adpiialie Fa^ telesocpc (ti^^ 
we can dtetingiiish, under the post Pvoipa^ micumsip^^ the 
valle}!t and the PQooks, whkh ase £Pm 65b^^ fSeet in iddih ; 

but until quite laPlj, aU we eouM see was ^ects ovar one or two 
milP wide ; so that it has been truly said that if all the knpwle^e 
of the ilaarth by a man in the Moon were of the same sort, he alBo 
might n^Psent op planet as an arid, dreary body with no traces of 
lifeuponlt^ 

Fhoto^phy niaionbi^y supfised asti^nomeiB with a precious 
aid. Already in the admiraye photograph of the Moon, which 
was made m 1865 by Eutherford, and Pill m<ae m modem photo-* 
graphs, the cireups, the plains, and the pountains appeped with a 
relief and reality of which the best znaps gave not the fainPst^ idea. 
But lunar phoPgiaiPy is beset w^th so pany difficulties, chi^y on 
account of the irregular poper MVepenP of the Moon, that up till 
now the lugest photographs obhraed were less than eight mches m 
diameter, ^^^d it was only qmte lately that they coPd be enlarged 
ten, twenty, and even thirty three times, without the details being 
blurred. Some of the negatives obtained at the lick Observatory, 
and at Paris by the brothers Henry, m an especially qmet and Pvour- 
ahle atmosphere, were even so clear, that it was found advisable to 
carefPly examine them under the microscope, and to make with the 
hand detailedgenlarged drawmgs from the best of them.’ 


: 


* The Moon has oh^is map a. diameter of 75 inohes, while its real diameter is 
2,160 miles. 

’ There is no lack of excellent works, most attractively written, in which all 
information about the Moon may he obtained. Suffice it to name the following 
Owp Klger^s fke Jifrm, Jxmdoa, 1895 ; Bdwaid Keiaon’s TAe Mumeuui^ ChitditloH 
it* ffin/eoe, Ijondon, 18T6; the English translation of 
Flaiamiurioii*B ^iffwnomie Ayvahtire; and the exeellent work of Hiss Agnes Clerkc, 
A PtfmUur JRitery f to iVifiSfwaf ft Ctetary, 8id edition, London, 

I898.-"- 

* Gteat doaibts wexe tpimsed at the entset as to the advantages offered by 

phepgiaphy «tni^ of the Moon. The advantage of the rj^^tof-representBiflon 
of pe eiupee^p SBlLevideiit Bcaides, with the aid cff photogxat^.sa 

oamhpti aipael is kept, and every modiftoation of /^tsil 

whkffi^ftuif eCPt hi it wjll:;be eetlM lor snlnaqnep lefenenoe by unimpbehable 

fuud|y U^ tbeit p ope pvoniable ni|^ many ] 

an» tahenE ai^ ^ Aetelis la thus xeeePiid that it wonl^taice dp^s 

Jifetip to tmp haaA As to the Plaiged dffiwtnge which wev iniiiii ; by 
Dr.Peineok, who ia well known for hie ekiU in Hiat aert bf work, th^tefe ineft vPh 
n gePPM # iPl 

ia(eiiap:W4v:lM::p: .dilfti'vp hot rt- as 

■oeittp. «M they wfedP^ mayfbe aaed'-ffiieotly 

even with eanUler teleabopes, bnt had bap otoHoekiffi; iddto<^^-iiiepeaiMm of 



' THE 

' ^ Ail eyim of ■'^® 

th6.'.'b^ a'Ti^"’8uA^ fiilS witK i' niiif 
MM:''t4)ewy 

rei^g si^gyiEion^ tlie of the so-odQed' * jS&s *' or 

of pamllel crtwt^* Alid oa ^e o&er side 

vcf tje lati^jr/inittSe’ hy Proiswor/ W. 

'Kct^h|. iiider^^^^^ -aB '.Us 

Am^(»a photogmphsVi^e pi^ sttdbi ;^w data coace^^g ilfxB 
atmo^hi^ of the Moon, and the of water on its 

suMice, as are sure to give a qmte fresh inteiest to low 

The Moon is so smul in^^mpatison with the ^i^^eight is 
eighty-one times less), and ^edii^uentiy t^^^ &^ so 

znpoh smaller 6ti its sixrJ^i^, t^^^even if it hadw atmo^^ d the 
stte'oom^iti<m;'''^ its-Jc^l^t par^'.'.Wohld be 

to fifty thn^ less the density of onr atiitie^here at 
t&e si^l^eL Bntitappem^ Johnstone Btoney’s ’ w 

tio^ that eVen if the M^n tths surrounded at sometime of its ezis- 
a ga^uB en#^4^ consisting of o^gen, nitrogen/ and 
water ira^nr, ft would not The ga»^, asi8 

knovm, consist of mole^eii^ ihsl^lj^ in ai! directions at imithehse 
speeds; and the moment th& the"jipeed of a molecu moves 

nw the outward Ixnzndary of the atmosphere ezceilds Or certain limit 
(which would be about lO^fiOO ^t in a second for the Moon), it 
cam es^pe firom the sphem of attraction the planet. Molecule by 
molec^e the gas must wandOr oft into the inter-planetary space; 
ahd^ the smaller the mass of the uiolecule of a given gas, the feebler 

the easae detail on two or three negatives settles all possible* doubts as to its 
reality. (L. Weiaeck and B. S. Holden, ‘ Selenographloal St^es * in PublicaHim$ of 
the Q ft i srw i #ery , 1894, vol. ill.; Loewy and-'Fniaeiix, (Snaj^aw iZ^ndiit, tome 
ezix. p. 254, and tome czad. ppw 5> 7S s Bolie, BvUetin of the Belgian Academy, 189S, 
voL. zzix. No, 1 ; and Dr. JQ^ in Airi«fp 1895, p. 112.) 

* Comptst JSendut, 8 jhiHet 1896, tome exad. p. 79, 

* To eiq^in tlm oti^n of niese timte,^ Loewy and Paieeux look for the ttaw when 

meks weie in an igoeoas Imlf ■»liquid eta te and floating ialiuidB ii eaBaoli4lptod,aooria 

wem^fonneAon the aorfoce of the moltcat rocks and drifted like the ipe-4pa> Ui the 
Aax^ iOoean. Bemalning an tiiat sphere of ideas, it may, however, bentnCdEed 11^ 
tkd i^e rents nngfat have originated when the whole crust was kbnady SeHdJfled. 

is covered with a thkk sheet of ice, and tha Imiil of water 
go^i silubtly dowtt In the winter, the ice is intersected by long rnale» wis to ten yards 
wide^wUchnsiially appear in about the same plaem and m theeamedir^ons, They 
nm m M vertical ddes, and when the watwat tfaeir heij^^ 

they :lmeQiiter^mfs|N^ of hmar. rente, 

* Wllliain ias Astnmomleal Pbekegn|l^/:jkt 4^ 

^ tki9j00tm^mSiM^ fMiswwefofy ^ ^rmi^ 

Hass., 1S9S>, 8M aiso ih. Idetn’s Of the same (HliiiNt, 1895, Hefte ^ 

rnid'S), . ’■ ■■ ■O'-.' ^ ■ 

*: * On tlm n^pdoal Clcimt^ Stan,* -hi: if ifJko 

1M8 ; aiul peiiSc * of AhseMM ef ^ Byditiffm 

Bahik*s #Otef fh>m the^^^l^^ md on the fOih of April, 

1898, befoK the BoytillaliM^B^ 



. b(»Miiiy'of 'iOQii^^.llta^::'*^ 
toktt 1^ k tihy iio free hydjrogen oonlcl be retoibed fri tiie 

Xkl^e eliK^^ retoji^w efr or mto 

. Howem, tbeee ' specol^^Q^ whieh’ 'are - 

Mooiu A feel^ t«Lli;g^t iee^ eii oiir twilight u di|e» 

wlil«^ its ^qiliit 

remb vilill^ Ibr a 0^ to be 

visible if ^eir rajt/^weee iiot d[igb|]|r m they paas near to the 

Mooii’a wfrkoe, Ckmseqeeiitly^ 

have tsoiee atmoq^heie, perbape thfrmer than oiir aim 

Of comee, a gaseoas env^qpe so thiitAl^^at would only be noticeable 
in tl^ de^r valley and it would greatest density withm 

the ofrcus^lihe cantks whose floor, an a i^e, lies deeper than iLe sur- 
rounding country., Towards the'^tci^ of the mountains it would be 
imperoeptible. Bixt neverthel^^^^^^^^^ by Neison, It wonld 

play an im|^ita 3 || part in the f^non^y^df life on the Moon’s surfruae. 

The ob^rvations made at li<d[, at Baris, and at Arequipa, frilly 
confirm this view. A twilight is deddedly visible at the cusps of the 
crescent-moon, especially near the fi^: ^ the last quarter. It 
prolongs the cusps as a friint glow the dark shadowed part, for 
a distance of about seventy milejs (fiO''), and this indioWtes the 
existence of ag atmosphere having on the surface of the Moon the same 
density as our atoosphexe has at a height of about forty inilc». .^A 
similar result k ml(||dned when ^ : slight flatteniiig of the disc of 
Jupiter, which takes place when the planet is just gmug to be 
covered by the Moon, or ^meig^s from behind it, is meann^ on the 
Ai^ix^ pli^rticgmphs* S k n^ to nothin but 

tbm k ainate munriy, of a dark band appearing 

beMto^ ^npite Itoib whe^ the tonnar begins to be 

cadknd Bkkeitog finds no c^her e:q>l^ 

hght base, paxUy due to water va^^ 
addch mflto above the Moon's snr&ee whm it is 

of iheSok- ft 

liken ';niet^r'Son^^'ti^ 

gieto;ipii^^^ But it must be said that the w Heknt% 

ihee k ttmBad to datoil toe more aatronojneto ito In 

tha%' ftim wakW' va|^ k 

pa^ at Lambert, saw tbe to^ 



THE 

Mare Crnitun) brought in a 

#1^bhL tfeftrtii far two hours and vas seen by three &§ianK^ fmma 
6My of the kow disc. Those un du hi lBo nw, ^hich 

of 1 .200 feet per second over a (Hfltenoe ef eighty 
mfijj^hoUld ouly .'be'dbi^iM 30fc^^4ihig ^ ttu^ v 

over the i^hSai* lu B|ft«ral iustaaces, ©fieiidwfittfP^de^ 
Itmar circuses todk h uittly efpearenoe at sunrise, 
iqipearance disappeared rose higher above the ss^ae 

white in other cases it^ersiried a conrideraWe Mme after sunrise, even 
though aUaronnd wSfl^i^^ And so on. The 

temperature of the euAoe, ehen it is heated hy the 

rays, being near to the fteeaing pciift, as appears fifom Ijuig- 
ley*s last measniements, Ihe^ of ^froaen eateir ra the 

tays of the rising Sun te suieiyil^ all iniprobahte. 

It remains, of course, to Ite teeu whether a haie of thia sort is 
dot due in Boiue eases to Wa^ t^l^ed by volcanoes or gey«erS '; the 
mote so as some volcanic actirity> remodelling until now the forms 
of the praters, seems to existlV There, is, indeed, among astronomers 
a strong suspicion of a lunar 'CiW^, nearly three miles in diameter, 
being of recent formaticm. It wifcS ftiat discovered by Br. Klmn in 
1876, in the plain named hfoie Tapc^^ after he himsrif and many 
others had previously so oftmr eicamihed that region without seeing 
the crater. Besides, the alternate appeanmce mad diseppearance 
of another crater (Idnne), nearly four miles in diameter, can hardly 
be explained unless it is concealed foom time to time by the vapours 
wMch it itself exhales. As to clumges observed in the shapes of small 
lunar volcanoes, they are too numerous to be due to mere errors of 
obsri^i'ation.^® , 

If foee water thus emsts occasionally, even n(m% on the Moon’s 
suT&ce, or has existed^t a relatively recent perj|^ it is natural to 
ask whether it has left no tances of its activity. Are there no river- 
valleys which would bear testiiiioDy to its existence ? Till hitely, 
the majority of astronomers answered this question in the negative, 
even though their earlier predecessQrs, aimed with feebler telescopes, 
were most affiimative on this point. The nuuriai, or seas, are known 
tu be plams on which no traces of aqueous action have been detected, 
and ‘the or laige * rills,’ are almost certainly rents produced in 
a -sc^' siirfoce.;^ ' 

SeweVcr, there are mudi finer foimUtimis 

whi(^ only Ifttely Mve these ftn^ rrils 

have all the of river-bedto.^^^^^^^^ are not sMigift«lin^;iH^ 

wind exactly as rivers wind on ottr maps ; they fork like riven ; they 

* saw. KaboB, Its MAue, 

p.n<IidBdoa,lBT^^^ : 

" The Oheervateiy^ Sxaaie 1092 ; JVSiflif»* vol. xlvi. p. 134. 



ind^ at one end i^ at ^e <^er, aid ia A^ly ^ways 

higher than the other. . liu^ anidi fine rills lu»^ bm iri^iorv^ and 
n|9ed lately, and Fro&ssor W. Pickering gives a list of tbizty*five 
|»estuaali)b river-beds, lazge, medidm-eiaed, and vexj,fi]ie,“ However, 
oontxaiyio most terrestrial rivers, the lunar river-beds-rthose, at least, 
which were obsisrvi^ by W;. 
ne^ 

staaeedff^ <^#aodl^^ 

in tatel Asia and%nth ^eric^ a lakn:^ 

thimier and tMimer at #e^ enter , $o tdke (^Pns- 

strafcioii: out ofsevenil, one sjmh riiier, inilos in lei^;th 

all its windings^ rises in a id!^^ but soon 

its valley murows to i^OOO feet^ <w less, aini is lost in a plain. 
Occasionally such ^rivers ; occur In on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. Other rive^-beds, on the^^c^ to have: the normal 

chaiaetm of our rivers. One of theni begins in the mountains as an 
extremely fine line, gradually inereases in width, and, alter having re- 
ceived a tributaiy, becomes ^ a tooad b^ shallow valley. Aumther 
bifurcates into two very fine Im^ vm its higher part.'* In short, 
it may now betaken as certain there are river-beds, to all 
appearance of aqueous origin ; bi^ they w so narrow that we should 
not be able to discover water-courses if they existed at the hdttom of 
these valleys. We must be content adth saying that they have been 
scooped out by running water. 

So much having been won, the iHist step was naturally to ask if 
no tzaoes of. vegetation can be de^Kslied. On Mars, we see how every 
year a snow cover spreads over the circumpolar region, how later on 
in the seasoi^ wide channels appear in it, and how the snow thaws 
grsdiially—presmnably giving origin to water ; even clouds have 
latdy been seen^and we can notice, moreo^, how the coloratimi 6f 
wide Bur&ces changes, probably because they are covered with vege- 
tatkm, and how that cdoradon gradually takes a reddish yellow 
tint. Of course, if anything of the sort took place on our nearest neigh- 
bour, the Moon, it would have been noticed since. But it 
would be moit imwiae to maintain that it 

happens; on a nmoh sinsdler scale. On the contiary, Profegaor Picker- 
ing sheaii^^^^ some probabilitiea in &vour of jdants of 

smna sent or per^ growing <m the Iddoa as. well. 

hmar drenses or crai^M attun^^^ is known, pdessal 
dmimiiijm them haws 100 and 

diainjdni^vi^^ parts, is.ma^' 

n daarily:# •■■.eitf' ' l Ot w r i wOwy JERtnant voLxxifi.|iact 1, 

^ ^ iftr. xegten aisarSE^Mi 

f.mideby J. N. Sdeger at the Otarvatoiy of Tricst, hi fluite padedl^ 

1885 , 11 . 195 . ■ 





mis 



hid'iiHHidy jBode'' ^t^('i^iniill''fia^'’8p(ib^ 

ii|(g^'<m‘iw"'&)ar of «^^i^i'|iijii^:'i|j >>>ooOi ^ htor 

<m, aiiA yf . IKdEeriag hw aii^lly invert^iried gevetit ipcte 
during lull unfiarfeimately too iri:^ riay At Axoquipi. OcmOpy to all 
eipeetotians, they grow daricer juBt ato fiill moobj, t^t is^ 
St^:':att3toi|'' yisil^ Jiirt' %0(^8 lt|iii''%^' '!t 

ie gtoaiMc^ly unpoarible virilde, uM 

- -is; ;;ahd;' the' 

eridenriy stxong^ of no stosne which would 

darken under aoiton iji^ght/imd grow lifter When the gun- 
light hulea, ag Mlldiet im 

ProfesBor Pickering inches ^ of thoae changes in 

vegetation^ Sneh^^i^ with lean’s 

altitude^ axe net the contoWy; they h^^ been 

found on dl plains, with the exd|^on of one, and in two pMus, the 
]!ifeie^Annqu£lStldiigai^ they appar^tiy (X)ver tli^arhole 

flooT^ thw dbanges h^ing 8Q|Sei|||g^ so oonspicui^ as to be almost 
viriblfi to the nak^i^. they alwayB appear in the 

lower inner edges; but neVei: on ilm tops of the walls, and ri^y« if 
ever, on the outer i^ls. As A th^ are colour^ in durk grey, 
but in ox» case at least, one cii^r ^e spots, eaxUnihed with a great 
powiei^ Wftt of a ‘pronounced ^low dolour, with perhap §. siupicion 
of green'/' 

These observations,** whic^ Professor Hckering unhappily found 
imppssilde to continue undn the propitious sky of 

Massa^bnsefts, ‘on account of the poor quality of the seeing,’ are 
ceataiDly vety ^mising, the jnore so as they are not isolated. For 
the hjiat few years, a number of data are accumulating^ all tending 
to prove ^iat it was too msh to describe Moon’s urfsoe as utterly 
devdidoflife. It appeajpveiy probable, on the contiwy, that volcanic 
changes continue to go on oh the Moon’s surface on a larger scale 
than on the Earth, and that notwithstanding the most unfevouinble 
oohditidnB for organic life which prevail there, such Hfe exists, 
be it only on a shi^i s^e. This is certainly very far^ frdih 
the ^ of ' the last century seleni^inphers, who 

waiitod to see on the Moon * fortifications, ’ ‘ national roads/ and 
‘ ihduria^ activity;’ such objects, if they did 

9U7^ be :!aii^ W^ Ifut traoes of veg^tiOn 

periods and fiuief next, traces^^ S 
whieh^^^^ l^^ even iKNv, M well a^^^ of Vo^^ 

cfaahges of the SQifiice, become pxobible jh propiiiltidh 

as we learn to know cnir^^ wMlito bet^, - 




■iiw. ■ 




.. ' ' ' we'earam^e; ip.'.;j||iai&^ 

aiHiiafclt ^ ^ . 

' nntritbn me , giadually, li ri» plfii ^y3^ 

IM,' we ; j^d 

' i^)..p^{npE^ lu b;^. _^pe0kl'.gla^ 

»b'' 

tiflsiiefl!, pr ev^ ^ 

gradofljdmidlfiiHtion is jeea hi the oi^^ ^ sen^. Xbe^ 
becom# lees asd less definite as m (ksb^ the scale ; h; beoc&es 
more and more <^cnit to other, and in 

the lower invertebrates mere^^ in the tiranes, 

answer more or Jf^^to th^ without. At last, at the 

very boton of the smies, the siehae-inritationB are received by tjie 
whole snifiu3e of the animidcnie^s b(^ 

An immense iunount of inviestll^^tiim has been made, eapedally 
within the last thirty yeaia^ to trace the chaiii of 

evolntioh of the sense-organs in the animal worid, and to follow 
the j^iiadnal asocmt of sense-hnpi^^ the mere irritability 

of protoplasm to the highly deve3<^)ed sensations of the higher 
animals. * Anatomists, physiologists, and psycho-physiologists have 
joined in that colossal work, and by this time it may be said 
that a result of the highest importance for science altogether, and 
especially for i v ch A'jy, has been att^hed. The series hu gradnally 
been reconstituted in full, through the efforts of sooies of separate 
workers. The l^ing results of these wonderful investigations 
having latefy been summed up by Dr. Wilibald Nagel in a suggestive 
introductory cl^ter to a more speciid w^k;'* we may t^e-it, 
together with other works, hs a guidbmr a brief review of the 


e how thw orcHu of 


; ^ |>r. wntbsl^ N 9 g^ *Vaighkbea^ anatomwoha TJnter- 

awAnagm ftbw dsn jSavaqbB- and G«Bolima<d»atm^i^ Oigaae; ipit einleiteBdfin 
BelmliliaagsD aw d«r aUgoneinen veiglaicheB^ Bi 2 i|Uia{di 7 aiolc^ Leuokart 

fan bihBalwaplky irill be fonnd at the esd qI ws^ 

be BBlalv saeonunieiided to. the 
'' it I mb not Tj0oa tmnilated'min'lBii^b. HaeeikgiPa JSutty 

Mu JJMitlifmMt jftwM^flpy e a i datiS fim 

Jj^oiattiM tm- Aaieialb^ Smmmd 

sW 0 Ms% sf ibweSi, aad C. Lkgrd IftaWaa'a 
to PaffotidtMfi poUiahed In 1894, althoogh they do not cow^ eom 

the wne gioaiiA an too well known to need noomOiendation. If; WWaMib M 
eifse dff giklfMo§Mtn AyeMyie (4th edltfon, Jena, 1894), and 
A^fHiwtae JPhfftkkfia an, of oon^ twp olaarical worin, xioh in infamaatton npon 
tUi Mdiisot ai wwU, bat Waaplaiiad lnt 9 Sm^ Wmdtb 

Lectont m Simon md AtiMMi ' at last boMi traw i Med 1^ fib^ttah 
la 1884. Some woxka onidie lower hi^iilaiiiS are indCbated on. 



NINETilE^B OltBtVMY . All; 

a beg£^%i.tl(e.s^^ * 

■;' those of 

Im^j ^y^eai Hf^ ahd cohacacn^ Those micrbseq^dQ aniaial- 

cules whidi ooni^t of one sii^le ceD; Or even of a itieire of 
• pFot<^^i]iiii^ eytdlidJy no traces of a nei^Oas 
their moveinents exiernd sliaalli ai?e 'sAoS 

that Ohe hesitates to as mc»re n^hamc^ or cheWe|l 

pitKieSseB, such as ve soe in Ibiunsi or ev^ as mete manifestatibxn 
of ‘hnitability/ which of all living matter. 

In one of the Aiiaericlh psy^logical^^h life of 

a one^Ued ihlo^riiim^ vcntioeila^was lately observed mi^r the 
microBoope for days in soccessioh; and ali the accidents of its ohevenb- 
ful ezisteiice were recorded.^* A transparent, tulip-like^ or bell-like 
expansion at the ehd of a thih stalk, which contracts at 

the slightldi jerk ; a tiny opening at the top of the bell, representing 
a A>rt ^ moulh^ or rather a;buc<^' jKne ; and a row of extremely fine 
cilia, which di%r expansions of the proto- 

plasm of t^ Iwdy— whol^ cilia and all, bemg covered with an 
extremely hne cuticle — ^such is^that tiny infuBoiium which everyone 
possessed of a smalt hucniscc^ can find in a drop of water taken 
firom a p<nid. Observed hotu* alter homr under the microscope, while 
a feeble current of water was fiowuig over the glass slide, it was seen 
to swaUow still smaller aninudcukis, after having attracted them into 
its * mouth ' by the mbtion of its cilia | it assimilated them, and 
being well provided with food, it reproduced itself by budding tiny 
vorticdhn from its sides. 

To many stimuli it was insensible. Icy water was made to flow ; 
bright light, immediately following darkness, was flashed upon the 
little creature ; light of various colours was tried, js also musical 
sounds * of all qimlities aid volumes ’—the animalcile took no heed 
of them. But the slightest jeirk or jar made it instantly contract its 
stalk ; and it sorted with the greatest apparent precision the floating 
minute particles, swallowing those of them which suited it. *The 
wbrld ctf relation,’ as psychologists say, of a vorticella thus consists of 
n smies of touches, ^h perhaps some taste and smell impressions, 
hardly 'distinguished from each other. With all that, the vorticella 
di^layed memory. Wh^ no other food was supplied to it but cells 
of yei^ ^ sl^£bed TO it took first to the new food. It filled its 
body to distacidifm iHth yeast cells ; but in a few minutes flhe entire 
meal wia^ suddehly^^]^ and fen seveml hours the voitioella could 
not be induced 1o: ^ expenibehtp It mue^ 

for sevend hours sexme unpleasant impression ; it manifesteif powers 
of ^ dimee ’ im it ceased to swaliow an unsnitafale firnd ; and in some 

; *• c. F. BoCge; and S A Fwtioaii^^fe d 



■ quoaiBaciaeB it 

lir^tog^b^ :tfe^';8lbai^^^ Iftiiiii^^ — 

wfiidi i$ 

jet, ev^lii two iopiiB^jmj^^ of & tiMil and 

tilt v^table wtrid, aotieiibii^ of lotl^ inM^litj 

appears. Hie avoids briglit %b^ a^ if a pei^ 

upon its path, it reta^^ oerfcain <dieim<# 

others aet repdisivelj iqkm it; aind irhen the two poles of a galvanic 
cinrent are plianged into the 4x^ of water the amoeba lives in, it 
moves towards the negative pde and avoids the pootive. As to the 
plasmodinm, it diaplajs a stiU higher dismiminative power. For 
instance, two beakers, filled wi^ water, are placed dose to each 
other, and in one of them the wW^ is kept at a temperature of A5*^ 
Fahrenheit, while in the other it ia much wanner (86°). A strip of 
paper, i^n which one of thete m jxomycetes fiingi has spread 
itself is then placed in such a wa j that one end of the ]^per dips 
into the cold water, while the *other end touches the warm water. 
Immediately, the slimy fungus begins to slowly stretch out and draw 
in its threads, and after a tinie it Will have crept over into the wanner 
beaker. *Other plasmodia show their dislike of light by withdraw- 
ing firom the lighted part of a sur&ce into its shadowy part ; while to 
chemical^stimuli they are even still more sensitive. If a plaonodium be 
placed in a glass tube filled with boiled water, which contains no nutri- 
tious substances, and the tube be overturned and plunged by its open 
end into unboiled water, the fungus will creep out of the tube and 
spread itsmf in the water below. It also will invade a paper pellet 
saturated wit^^e substance it usually feeds upon ; but if crystal 
of salt is placed on the paper which it is spreading upon, the fungus 
will at once withdraw its threads and shrink away ficom the unplea- 
sant matter ; and if, while it is spreading itself one way, ^ts fiunt end 
be cauterised with some acid, the whole plasmodium will at once 
change the direction of its motion. In short, these lowest organisms 
have the pr^^y of msoiling from hannidl substances and of finding 
ute^ ones oil thro^h the medium they are |daoedin. Hie life- 
in their protoplasm, as its chemical 
comiio i ti^ altered and xecmistituted, are sufficient to 

meuftiin A Wt what aids theprooesa 

np in sertna urarki qatts aooMslbla'to the gmetal reader, nameljr 

JMe Mb wut Mb Jean, 1898 (MogliBb tnadb^oo 

1H98); and Hu Teewosm'S J^ ^f B tB j K ^g tt Bit j fitB^ B /V w W^ imdtea, Jena, 1889. whioli 

two eutein Ml Intaee oftfeia erigfaid MBofae; abo Blnet^i ^ MSbtb^ 

Bf^mimt, Validated from the FnatA, Chicago,^ 

edition, p. 98 the pwobologi«l hearings of these researches are dlseossed. 



■ bact«iB» thi^ same ph^il|42^na...^ 
caW.' ''BMteia, M a 

■ ■, . iiitMwity of 1 ^: 

syiai^^ aid tho 

swiimmag about, ba^aiia af@'gat^ ii thouBaads round it, 
stand mojdonJiesa, . absorbing tbe c^^^ ^denlj 

diatom wiU out'of the cu-ow^ of baofeer^ 

Imving. rezoained^^^M Itut^ lor a seco^ cr .tii^ so^ fellow, it 

and ^ only sxyg^, Init vaziOus cheiuical 

substanees atini^ them as, wi^ ^oing Hgher, bp the scale, when 
we dome are pro^Wed 

a cpuide # llin tl^ adorned, with a mw . of 

fef^e <4]ia> we fend them cap^^ offmorming coK>rdinate movcme^ 
wM^ , exclude all possible! with idie purely znecbiuuoal 
mot^mebfetaldngpl^ llius^afeigeUateii^scHdiixn 

will axiebor ii^f by one of its flfijbllm to a tmy £bre of weedy and 
cmttfeuallj wcwk witi the ot^^ ^ben it 

suddenJLj will jeik to the oppc^te side its anchoring weed an^ 

continue there the same sapfeiario^ while hunting, it will 

suddi^y change the diieetim). its sWim ; or it will hunt by jerks. 
As h> |he s^ibiUty of the low^ Oiifimfeup to oh^ it 

is sio^j stiildngi They haye thw likes and dislikes fer diffe* 
rent substanoes, and as they se^ fer some of them and hYoid the 
others, timj show an cdmu^ The most w<mderful 

feet, how^eYer, is that these ini<^08eq»c beings can be attracted not 
only by sbht^fe^oes which are necessary for their life, but ihso by some 
of those which am no food for them, or even are de^edly hmmful 
(sahcylic natnum, chloride of mercury, , or morpldne), but seem to 
please their tastes. Xulusoiia will .thus abai^on a medium containing 
nourishing substances, such as extract of meat, which they generally 
Hkey in order to intoxicate themselves with morphine. Drunkenness 
thm i^ns in the animal world at its lowest microsco]^! sieges, 

^ the presence of a mass of such fects, and pf the fer nuwe 
astoup^p^ by all the lowest organumB fe C^ 

tim ^h^^ths|r;>^ we t^^ 

maniOB^Bt^li^;^ processes« 

coiiuaa|it,^f!^Y^i^^d^ ■ 

Or sh^ that fe 

livmg mai^ ^ end of sei^inargea|y^^i^^ 

^ChemofeBctiuhe Bewsgiuifn. voa IHsg^ten. anU VohepdbMSi^’ fe 

. Vntmmfikuai^eii 'hibrntUfiJm his. 

.fceviooB woAfe MmBpeifediaBh'Bd . : 



m boutid'iQ 

fts shown 

% that 60ft of BendbUitjr belongs not oi^j to file wimel - 

ooip os aywbcde, bat to each minate part of its body as well. When 
'Woi^ h is 

.set- into''^a.'’Wa^^ dbt^oa, ii^;i^'.|ifl|^ 

^jMSwdS, as to a oiQd^* 4 etorby each bent cdUlim piiB^^ ; 

it is itooag^ the joadatlyiogj^ 

tiantodssioa of tbs toritotto^ niay : nsal^^^w 

extretoely fine oto Bdt if one <Sito& 

is onb otoi togeltoir a ttoy^p the {aotopl^^ l^todlbr- 

this almost mcniedtole cp^ perfia^med by^eiwomr^ 

isidated <^im anss^^ t^^ same way as if it 

continued to make ito^ af the xeto to to^ Each 

minute paiticLe the protozoan’s thns the capacity pf 

responding to the todt^on ; and toe^eSHordtoated mevements of the 
animal aro a sum totid of the ntovements of the psirticles. l!he 
protozoan, as Teiritrom says, coal thus be compaxed to a crowds in 
which toeze is no conception of :^the Growd ^8 indmdtiidity» becaase 
each todividual, on receiving alMdtoh impression, acts fiw himself — 
the final result betogi neverihiSiM^ a movcm^^^ of the crowd. 

It ma^, of coursej be said that as the protozoans have no nervoos 
system, they can have no psychical life. This is, at least, the opixiion 
of Dn Bois Reymond. But the nervous system, and even its nerve- 
cdls, must also have had their embryonal stage in the evcdution of the 
animal kingdom, and in the seexmugly unifbnn protc^lasm of the 
infusorium, which performs, togeth^ with other tonctions, some of 
the fnnctioift of the nerve^cells, we must have alieady the gtxpns of 
the nerve-*ceU.*^ln some infusoria there is even a tiny spot which 
seems to be mor^ansitive to light than the remainder of the body. 
However, it is needless to go high up the scafo in order to fiito visible 
Tudlzo^ts of a nervous systfon. They exist to the shape bf n^e- 
eelto msi nme^d^^ in the next iBvisum, in which corals, 
medusiSk seaweiiKmes, and so 014 aie ineliided (the oodoatomta). 
to this: eptmiaely^to 

a low ctoailiS^ to prassurc, and a h^h (tov^kfmont of 

iiW^lotoid, together with a fimt Jpwtolisatioii of the 

' to etoBflphosto, . 

ato to ii a W ss j ^. IbigidyiM^ ,to. tosto' ^dc^^ 

whito ton widto. a ptotoii a^ 

• Wi Ibcd kM awd*. » «||* wtatm MW drtirfhd Mm Oe- 



like 

'Stiff;^'lNlNr^^i^^iiifii!^ 

'of; 

iiiiM%atiottB tb^ n^ii^ a sea-eaeinone or a jenj-fisb tbibire its 
Bfiiii^g^ t^ acUoa obn by no xaeiitiB be exj^tainiid ifi a 

mai^y me<#iaTitol is no doubt IbOt witb ibis ekii the 

fir^ dawn o£ a ^ ag>pearaiioe^ but the 

geueral OcaSii^usness fidly attained, bOdanse 

separiate lae&l piutio^ or answer to different stiiniili as if 

they Wdle aeilii^^ ihdlvidinda# The crowd only b^ins to be con* 
scious of its ^ 


meht of the senses is quite easy "^ follow, up to the h^hest mam- 
mak. Oneremork is, howerer, necess^ to. avoid mumnderstandin^, 
and ^aj^ rndsts upon it. in man it is not always easy to 

discriSqjMe betwe^ what his sense of smell 

and wlmt he is aware of throt^ his sense of tsste ; in birds, and 
probably in some znammals tbOj ib^ auditive sensation may be pro- 
vidted not exclusively ihiough^^-^ and with the 

fishes and all the ahimals Hidng of smell, which 

haa bnt' little opportunity fin exeieise, is m with the sense 
of histe. CofiBeqneiitly, we must be prepared to find that the 
usual division of senses into touch, taste, smell, vision, and hearing, 
Wffl hot do whole series. The senses must be rather divided 


ehainical, tempeflijinre, and light sense, to which 
the 4 ^iSot^eal sense will perhaps Imve to he added. St^h a division, 
nnddhbt^y, better answers to the senses which exist in the lower 
aninhdi, the series is considered in an as^ding order, the 

^udhal -d^Oifentiation of chemical sense into taste and smell, 
and iif m^hanical smise into tonch, hOsring, and pressnie sense, 
becotnes' evident. If ^ch a division of the‘ senses be agreed upon, 
tlSBlr -g^ual ^)eCiahsation can be easily followed, as may be seen 
the following few illnstr^ 

- '-ittie'star-fiBhes hnd the sea-urchins have much more dei^loped 
eehiSeS be presumed on firut smht. They hscve rngw of 

vikii^ sihff h fine chenhcal sense. They peHIMly well diseem between 
a pitoi and a wet paper pellet cl ihO same cohshrtidme]; Or 

' bdtiiik h pi^et^^ 8^^ vdth‘ viler nap 
‘ ' KevCiiheless, it 

ih sense of sPse ;: 


a B. JfRiPa^;£^,jM'!'c^ let 

' JlbAlaikM ^ ppV baa bri^y dUttohed 
joSidn^ ata mH aeattimed booic oaa be taken iur iatrtBpilieDt 
' gaSde; ■eipaefadiyfeemn^^ with NageTe woik, in wbiob nuuiy donbW, 1^1^^ 
with lei^ to taste and smell, have been cleared away means of new' eacpieHmente. 



tlte 

yKrt^;Of ^ 

the ,ii^ui^: - 

111 ^ 1104 ;:. '^';<^:%e-e^^:]^^ Of 

viMQO incie iiti^^ 

eadpwed wi^ the <ehse ctmelly e^ 

^ /^ch wet % siur^e^ tear. 

thus Fieach the food ; while a snail will towaids^^^^ 
move right and left if the apple be shifted Most molluaea 

ver^ well discern their &o4 while son^ of thm Irave the sehae of 
hearing) and even the direction sense. But M that das^^ 
the necessity of not too sharp a sepirdjon between different senses 
becomes especiaUj f^paient.^^ seem to be 

affected to the transmission ol 4^«nmt impressions^ which have 
thek own separate organs in man* i ' 

That the land-leecheS) which come together to assail travellers in 
Ceylon, possess a finely developed ‘sense of smell, and that the medical 
leech is not devoid of it, is well known ; but it also appears (from 
Nagel’s experiments) that the whole skin of the medical le^ is 
endoa*ed with the sense of ta^. As to the presence of visual 
organs in each of the segmenlil of smi^ worms, it is only what 
may be expected in animals whose segments have so much maintained 
of their individuality. It is, moreover, certain that in many eases each 
segment maintains a good deal of its psychical individuality. 

The high development of all the senses in the crustaceans and 
in insects is quite familiar now through the works of Huzley, 
Konianes, Lubbock, Forel, Fabre, and so on. The sensibility of 
crustaceans to* sounds aud the fine hearing of the spider are of wide 
repute, although ^e high qualifications of the latter as an amalemf 
of music have beeuroughly handled by Forel ; the fine. diseeimneDt of 
colours' by the ants, demoi^tzated by Lubbock, and the adamPiMe 
develcq»uent of smell and taste in various insects — all - 

famUmr ifriwenrer, even ammsg insects a perfect loealisalimr of 

the ehmleai amise does not always exist, and smell attnins its full 
devei^fin#nt w^ dmae inseGts which live in the air ; while those 
whi^ be ahnost totally 

derived ^ it nm: perceive the 

pmesipe;;^ liniii^^ a distance n 

'b^ adfru^^irion*;' :lf -Ainiiiih^ 
iti 

tiiiMfita' iMtiBi d[ taite ii nty ftu. JLdnpoi 

at the end of • fpt. i^tabe/ito asi^ toi!^^ 

'lii^ oif 



^ ms KINMIXENTS ■, :. '^- 

iitga^ ioludon iimnediaii^y^^l^ fra#? 

aig tnov^ments. A j^kellet of paper imbibed a Vei^ Weak BObition 
0^^ vine^» Q]f%t <^doial iiydraliiB« is also g]#^d by tbe 
' viffaxdM^‘^bee£|e>; /it; ;is thrown' ' the 

ami#d with its fore4egs, the pai^ ertu^und- 

mouthy as if to get rid of an uhipJi^mnt senaatien.^ 

^ven in fishea aud^phiidims the^^m of 

fully differentiated from the chemical s^ae of taste, wMle the 'l#se 
of Bmeli hardly exists at all^ JU birds and the mammals (with 
the exoeptioiis of thos0' in water), thay not only have as a 

rule ah senaei which man is. possessed it is well known that 

the sense iM parfiyof hearing in birds and the sense of 

ss^ll in certahi mtunmals amN w perfection which is vainly looked 
f(w in xnan ; while the eense^^:pOBirion cmd the 
instanUy adapbing the a variety of requii^ents during 

jumping, running and so: on, are always a matter of adini^^ 
to /the/ niduralist. 

It^wiU be remai^ked thatf thus to trace the progtessivo 
speciaJiaatton of senses m animal series no hypotheses of any sorb 
have to be made- On the cantrary, every statement is a direct out- 
come of most detahed controlled by physiological 

experiments. In order , to gnu^ He whole series of feuits we only 
ne^ to admit that the appe the more specialifted senses of 

touch, hearing, taste, smell/and riiion is preceded by the existence 
of the less specialised mechanic^, chemical, temiierature. and light 
aenses ; but this is what may have been presumed in advance under 
the theory of evolution. Another admission, advocated by Nagel, 
'namely, the existence of mixed or rather undefined sense-organs — 
which /sgipears as a mere development of the same idea-^would further 
stiQplify the comprehension of the fiicts. At th^<4ow66t end of the 
scale we have what Nagel describes (perhaps HOT quite exactly) as 
f the Universal oi^gan of senses/ which means that the whole proto- 
pla^ of the animal’s body (or, perhaps, some components of it) acts 
ais an organ for receiving excitationB from various stimuli. And 
at the other end ctf the scale there are specialised organs, so specialised 
^iat ^k of them is capable (ff iaransmitting one sort of sensations 
ouly.^ Between the two Nagel proposes to pkce inteimediate mixed 

^ .W.^Na^, ^hlvateea Zoologiea, xviu. p. $7 if. Also lih earliflt man general 

' ; ' ' 0 l ' opinions sUll ex^ng^;aii .the of 

tbe sWHaHnjgnns^ Tentuies the following faTpothm : Ziet pa tSl^ tbfr of 
taSto SUdW^^ in its simplest f(^ it of f hres el^ebts^a 

aneiTO Whkih wi^^ its raimScttUbbs, sod a gang^-oi^ In which the 

nerve: ^dii. ahpfwSi^ lihatlhe'^Wtexior^i^ chlei^ the SSUSS-oea, and 

nerv^ ihhvi^ faeiiUr ssereiie ion its 

Bitph^ies some Sbdff sphcUlo to ft, and miii stiiff woiild^itritate die end lamlScatioiiM 
ot f^a^a l^i^^ wohld acoor^^ to thg ganglian-Dell the same 

itoitt of excitations, Wheiitem the ontef stimnlhs may be. PerMDS acquainted with 
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mrgm (WedfiaddnTieB<^^ itt their xipn^ 

a&'lhd ' m |iQro6ivih'g;''i^ sehsai^bnB/'isu^^ 

orga^^;' 

sp(»ul£|lg'. ''animal 

poewabi^ of ^ i^r to^h mell, 

reodveg fSbm it two sensaUi^, or ki» one msati^ only, 

whi^'is wither Of ^tho but 

able to answer this ^ueat^n/bnt we fuUy^^i^ 

of sensations sbonld grow ih <M>m|d6]dty« jireeltt^ 

sense»organs become more and moxe definite.*^ 

It may thus be saH that the Joint efifbrts of anatomists and 
psycho-pbysiologifts bav® resulted 

aeries whi^ leads iraiU ^e vagbe S^sibility of the lowest organinns 
to the folly deVelbj^ senses of man. ^ere is no gap in the series, 
no boundary to ati^ at and to say ^lai below it lies something which 
has not the psychical as^K^cts of senws^ and a£ove it begin the senses 
of the Ihinlving beiiigs. At the lowest stages there is already some 
sort of a very vague mid extremely dmphfied psychical life, meohanical 
and chemical irr^nidohs aheadyi^pSb^ various co-ordinated 
movements, which necessarily Itr^iy some sort of vague sensations. 
Then, as we gradually ascend thi^ Ikjale* we notice how rudimentary 
sense-organs, for receiving and transmitidng whole series of irritations, 
make their appearence, and experiments show that the sensidions are 
broadly differentiated into three or four series j in accordance with 
their outer stimuli — ^pressure, heaty light, or chemical processes. 
And next, by a series of impercep^l^e gr^ations we are brought to 
the stage at ^which each series of Sensations is differentiated in its 
turn, so that we hnally recognise our. own organs of the senses, and 
our own sensatS^. This does nt^ mean, of course, that science 
has mastered the psychology of Imimals ; but it has got an iUsight 
into the i^rimary elements of all ]^ychic life — the dementmy sesisa'- 
tioas put of xdiioh ami upon wl^h that life is constructecL As 
to the, bearings of these investigi^ns^ i^ psychology altogether, 
they can only bo understood if n ghmee is cast upoii the present 
standpoint of psy<^i^ is widely differimf; froni w hat it was 

very few years ago. 

(t^ fttmiaed Wp Raview, April 1893) 

intetested io thafc hypothevia, idtioh* of ooutm oBHr indleated 

hare in its sain o^fUiiie. ■- ^ - 

•» JJje hypotheilB ota * WeoMl^DBaoigBa' bai been aiet Vdtb eev^ 
tbe IfaiwiHueMck^ftlieks Itunduh^ by Bawite, 1898, p. «i, at^ IL von 

Haaiitedn (mae volaiiie, p. 419), wbicb was aasWeied 1^ iSagel in bis last work 
( JBCWiWAMa sorfSL fp, HUSS). It seeBisy boweierv HaneteSab review 

of this lut work tbat his oitficdsnuan dtreoted leas agidiii idle tbeoiy ttidf than 
aealnit the^aquelMlaiia thsMAwa as isiiiia the ddiieimaing Seualioas tAbear- 
■ . .. ■ . 
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a tnuti^ieita^ kn- 

gua^^ tur has beentSmcaie ii^ l^ Thirty ^Fears a^ 

cond&j^oii, mainly wiked' but in Gt^rkany, and i^eov^g.to #hieh 
psychology was Inaneh of dedn^ons tcom specpk^ 

live piindpleSj was no los^ Under jbbe influence chiefiy 

of British p8yGh^6gists, w)u»^^^^^.|^ tjheir science upon a 

detailed anal^^ o( the experiences of one’s own consclousiiess, 
metaphysical p compelled to ^.tire in the background. 

But it was a quests at that time whether the 

study of the pheiiomena of coits^^bsuess should contiaue to be carried 
on, as most psychologists maintained y by means of self-analysiK, taken, 
of course, in its widest sei»k, w^ch does not exclude the study of 
psychical acts in other indiriduals as well, or, as it was advocated by 
the youxiger sdiool of German psychologists, Lotze, Fechner, and 
Wundt, the whole matter ought not to be handed over to the 
physiologist who would aj^lj the precise methods of his own science 
to psychical research. ^Whb to study psychology, and by 
which methods ^ * was the bozmng of those days. 

By this time, the then mudh kared transference is an irre- 
versibly accomplished &ct. Psychology is studied by the physiologist 
it is a branch of physiology, mkcing its way to become a sister science 
to it. To use the woi^ of an American psychologist, J. Mark 
Bcddwin,^ * we find an actual department of Imowledge handed over 
to a new class of men,’ who toeat it by quite new methods, the 
methods of accurate measurement and experiment, so familiar to the 
physiologist. They experiment upon sensations, ii^luntary actions, 
acts of memory and thought, and they measure tue motions of the 
muscles and the chemical changes in the tissues iii order to value 
in numerical data the intensity of the psychical acts themselves. 
And they do not coiisider their science as philosophy, but know very 
well that they only c<mtribute, m common with all other sciences,, 
the necessary stepping-stoneB to build up the philosophy of the 
uniydrse. 

Of course, in all psycho-physiological investigations the analysis 
kqjerimices of his own oonseietisness remains now, as it 
was basis of psycludogical . conclusions. When the 

experiinei^k the degree of senrability o1^ otiie*B eye to 

lumindiSB initotibne» or of one’s lA^in to pridding, or when he records 

** Lofsey in 1832, Feobiier’s JSIemmit 0 der 

” ^jMfolKdpBjb ^3- 

It contains a brief histotfeal - 
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in figures the fatigiie qC the hMih 

lie may induce the the perseii^i^m ^ 

. leeuts/uf^^ t0'v|^'.-wi|iif^ 

he must appeel in persuh iiseliTV M 

it what ito sensations ei$ediaent^;a^ 

gets a jiredbus guide ih resein^m ^ ^ 
continues to oeoupy a pimninent position in aS psy^l^^ 
Tesdarches ; but its veiy inethods ha?e euthely been ehaai^^; In 
the thirty psycho-^hysidogical labofatovi^ whkh are now in eikt- 
encCj** the nmnerical relations which eiist between the eUeigy ^t^ the 
outward stimuli-^light, sonndj cb^nicakf andso on-^and the^ergy 
of the sensations they provoke ai« nkeisiiredy and ttie mathemati^ 
law Of their relations is sought lor, Beth the conscionB and the un- 
conscious movements which are c^ed lorth in man by different sense 
impressions, under different states of self-Gonsciousness, and under 
•different mental states, are submitted to the same analysis ; nay; the 
mechanism of the growth of ideas, diffmnt mental operaticnis, and 
memory itself are subjects of experimental studies, or of such inquests 
as the inquest which was carried on by Mr. Qalton, and was epoch- 
making in psychology. And although;idl these investigations are very 
young — the first psychological labdntoary was opened only eighteen 
years ago-^xperimental pysohology has already become a natural 
science in the true sense of the word, a science of which both the 
powers and the limits are 'knoam, and which has already thrown 
floods of light upon the mental phenomena which, under the old 
methods, seemed to lie beyond the liimts of understanding. 

At the same time another branch of psychology has suddenly 
taken, withifi the last ten years or so, a new development. The 
ambition of ps^^o-physiology has always been to find for each 
psychical proem^its physiological equivalent — ^in other vox^, 
M'hen a sense^xiifpression has awaken^ in us certain mental images, 
what electrical or chemical processes^ what transformations of energy 
and, if possible, what molecular movements took place at the same 
time in^our ner\^e-channels and nerve-centres ? That such changes take 
place every psychologist admits, to whatever school, dualist or monist, 
he bdongs^he difference between the two being that the dualist sees 
in the psychical and the j^ysiologicid processes two sets of opnco- 
nritant and substantially different phenomena; while the 

as two dlffk^t aspects of the same process.” 
The processes which go on in man diuing 

■ Gsnnanj, two', in this in 

Srjaaoaajaftv ^ Iboiope (AUind a ^ 

JVycaalWis 1294). , , ■ :V- 

. ajgsritticie.::bi^e6tt^^^ vsiy. 

If03gui*8 Jm9'0iuptioh U WiaMw 
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process <5 

\prf<&b|bg^ .. Blit until. 

Blmost injBUperal^ obfitftde hf. our il90«M|g« the 

few i iuM 

in tlie views up^ -tteb xnintite eli^iiitsinfw ^ the 
altogether. Th»m (Mscovery^of ;tilie niferoseopii^^^^ W of 

wliich the nerved system » boilt * neuronB/ whose 

protoplasniic i«^!3eatfenf iftU ^nOtz^ into the tiranes, 

where they seem to meet w^ the ramiftcations pf the tissne^eells, 
and whose axfel eyilndcws to meet the mmiheations 

of other nenmns!^thfmigh life dtt the whhie mechahism of the 

irritations ^ihich result in umscn^ous reflex movements has received 
a quite new inteipretation^ the study of the^^ structure 

of the ' h^ which was 4tiie% made by Rtobn y Cajal,^ on the 
basis of the above discovery; has led the Spanish anatomist to attempt 
a most i^e^^ explanation cif the anatomical mechanism of the 

formaM^ of Ideas and aSsonations and of attention.** And flnaUy, 
the a^lication of the sS^e discoveries to the slimiHithoth* nervous 
system has lately enabled; the Ir^rinan anatomist, A. Kolliker, to 
make another impoitant i^^ He has attem]^d to trace the 
mecbanism by means of which our emotions and the irritations of 
our spinal cord result in such involuntaiy movements as afiect the 
activity of the heart and the bbod-veeiels, and make one turn pale 
or red, shed tears or be covered with perspiration, have his hair 
stand on end or shiver, and so on, under the influence of various 
emotions. Such psychical phenomena. and such intimate relations 
between emotion, thought and will, which it seemed hopeless to 
eiqilain by means of self-observation on the intmpective method, 
have thus had a flash of light suddenly thrown u^n them since the 
above-mentioiied transference^ of psychology to physiologists took 
place. 

At the same time, a third equally important branch of psychology 
Was lately called into existence. As in all other sciences, th^ theory 
of evolution was accepted in psychology ; and by accejit iiig it, psycho- 
logy vms necessarily led to admit that just as we may trace in the 
aniipal series the slow progressive development of all organs, includ- 
ing ihcwe of ihe senses and of thought, out of the rudimentary cell- 
elemeute, se also we ;may trace the gradual and nnintemipted evidntion 
of the psychical feciilties ont of such rudiments of p^ydiical life as 
are 'Been in the lowest organisms. Beginning with the irritalnUty of 

** Z 08 yihtPeUetldiS^ wr la SM^i^Su S^tthne^^^ rffvn^ H tlm U* 

VeriSMt, tsaduit de respogiud* Fads (BeinWald), 1894. His daws have been ^ven 
in this coimti 7 in.a (3roe leetnre, in 1894, before the Bojal Sdei^^ 
work waits stiU for an Ingfl^ tienslator. 

" Archivfur AnatomiB wnd Phythkifie, Anatomischc Abtheiluiig, 1898, p 367. 
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protoplasm, psyeliologists now endeavour to traoe out ike gradual 
evolution of sensiUlitj and pereeption, so as finally to reach the 
highest manifestations of perception, will, and thoi^ht, at the highest 
degrees of the scale, A third large branch of psychology, which may 
be described as comparative, or evolutionary psychology, is thus in 
elaboration ; and in this country we have the good fortune of possess- 
ing at least three original works (Romanes’s, Sir John Lubbock’s and 
Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s) which may be considered as stepping-stones to- 
wards the work on the evolution of mind, which is now ripening in 
science. In the preceding paragraph the progress lately achieved as 
regards the evolution of senses in the animal world is briefly indi- 
eated ; but countless researches have been made besides into the pro- 
gressive evolution of the nervous system and the brain of different 
classes of animals, and these researches will evidently soon receive a 
new meaning from the above-mentioiied discoveries in the anatomy 
of the nervous system. Then, and then only, the synthesis of sensa- 
tion and conception will give us a new insight into the progressive de- 
velopment of the psychical faculties of animals, and thro^ a new 
light u|)on psychology altogether. I|ii8 is tlie present standpoint of 
psychology. 

P. Kropotkin. 
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LIFE IN POEtRT! POETICAL CONCEPTION ‘ 

There U cert^ iim iii rdation between eit and criticism. 
The iuiist nad^ ;^e impulse within him f^hiws the lead 

of Nature, tmd bfii^gs his imegiypative idea into being guided only by 
instinct and judgmen^^^^ At a lal^ stage in the hiatovy of society, 
perhaps a^ c^^ive en^gy has ceased, comes the critic, and traces 
the idea laicl^ard as far as he can through the artist’s mind, always 
stopping short, however, of the real sonrces of life, /fhen deeming 
that he^as penetrated the secret of art^ the critic begins to lay down 
the law for the aitist, and his lair is usually wrong. 

Wrong, indeed, he is almosi bound to ’te, because he has followed 
the order not of Mature but of |d^. Tet, so vart is the persuasive 
power of logic, that deductiTe critiriusin* 0 p^'Ori criticism, has had an 
appreciable indiience on the course of literatuie-^has, in fact, been 
the parent of all the Academies. And it is observable that this kind 
of criticism flourishes most iu societies in which the sjaritof political 
liberty has been, or is being, extinguished. Academies began to 
thrive in the Italian Republics after they had lost their freedom, in 
France when the nation was tending towards absolute monarchy. As 
regards the art of poetry, those who helped to found the Academies 
submitted themselves without reservation to the autk^ty of Aristotle. 
Misconstruing the text of the they deduced from their own 

misunderstanding of the philoscipher a code of supposed artistic 
necesEfity, which had no basis in the nature of things. They succeeded 
in getting recognition for a set of rules which Corneille, while sub- 
mittiilg to ill theory, was obliged to disregard in practice, 
and Irhich W'ere of such stringent logic as to convince Voltaire and 
Frederick the Oreat that Shakesi)eare was a barbarian and a bungler. 

Ckitu^m, in my opinion, is only of value so long as it follows an 
indit^v« me|hod;^ A^ I said in my inaugural lecture, the sole 
autWities in the ait of poetry are the gref^ living poets of the world : 
the Bosiaies^^ is to infer from their work the true means 

of prancing Ifuting pleasure. Ir piopcwe, theiefebB, ^ a series of 
lectureship diwjlBS the question cf life in poetry^ n^gar^ it in 
three asj^s : |ii?|petical (2) Bbipmsion ; 

(3) PoetioU Dec^eaoo^ - Ju my pieiiriit lectiue I sl^l end^voUr to 

* A t,ec(;nre dcHrered In the Uaiverntiy of Oxford, Jniie 13, 1890. 
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&Aoe tiffin c(K^ oC m iiiMikgtMive ei^ moisaeat wlien a 

allovsed to aii^e ^ a8«^ 

regaitifid as gel^evitaitljr^xtlifi 

AiiBlotier^^ cf iy^ to 

pleasviipe for tho imagiiiafi^n^ Ifith t;ho of this f dsall. then 

attempt to fsanie a wc^ku^^b&iitioiaofpoeta^^ jmd sbf^ 

the nataire of the art wiiat iniMt its 

dpleB. Mseaa I dmll verify bj af^lying them to poemB which are 

allowed to have ai^ned the po^ti^ as weU lUi to ot^rs 

which, ^Hbn eajoyihg a temporal^ have fidlea into heglt^. 

Finally, after ^tabHshi&g my cd&idhsioihB, > I shall consider what 

practical bearing they on the^^ pidd in onr own day. 

Now, with respect to Ufe ih ^tpy; as from life in 

the other fine arts, it is plain, in the first place, that poetry takes a 
distinct way of its own to prodnee pteasitre. It proceeds diftexehtly 
from music, because that is an art wh^h appeals to the emotions 
through the ear, and, except when ii li|mn^ to words, cannot raise 
ideas and images in the mind. It difi^ again from piunting and 
sculpture, for, though these can suggest idw and images, they can 
do so only through the associations of sight. Painting and sculpture 
can represent movement and action, but their representation is limited 
to a single moment of time. For instance, in BaphaeFs great picture 
of the Fire in the Borgo, there is an eriraordinary suggestion of life 
and passion. You see a mother just handing her child out of a 
window ; a young man in the act of letthig himself drop from a roof ; 
other persons energetically striving to mve their goods from the 
fiames ; and others again, whose |woperty has been consumed, pros- 
trated with despa^. But the infrmt is never actually rescued ; t)ie 
young man remain suspended ; not how much salvage is 

effected, or a'hat becomes of the homeless refugees. 

Another aspect of this arrated lil^ in painting and sculpttire is 
expressed in Keats’s fine Ode on a Grecian Um : 

Heard melodies are swt«4bttt those uidteord 
Are swe<iter: therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the senmial ear, but more endeared 
Hpe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

' Fair youth, beneath the trees thoa canst not leave 
song, nor ever csn these 
^V.^, ^'Hi^loveivnew^ 

:5pho^;Wi|p^;neW^^ 

■ \ \ thiklo^ m 

. oC -f^s' kiid, do ' 

mtkdh iii^ <»ll up hd!^ the a 

paintiiq;, images of oixtwaid Imtts Ute act of sight has stored 
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IMiiiJ^ey, have tho^^ 

inetre, ^ pradsicfe of ^ gf^ poks # jb to 

tiidito W the art to aJEm "te 

Beyond this, iiowrevei*, poe^, worki^ through langnagei^^”^ free 
itself, as none of the Other aaffee can; fnim to Kmtatio erf tiane and 

gpat»; and can r^i^^nt in waotk a s^es of cx>nae^ 

Blit this is not aH, Poetry differs frewn ite sbter arte not 
the vaidety of ite naebaa of its effects. Since it 

ifa ^ SO complex as thought and 

language, it eOniprahends tony styles j unlike peihtingy frn' 
in which Sir Josfet«i Keynoldii admits only one logititnate method ; 
insisting — whether idghtly or wtimgly I do hot presume to question 
— ttiRf . tlhifi s^ of evety piuiitor must be the Historic or grand 

aty^ - In poetry, on the conte^^; the Epic, the Bramatic, the Ethical 
thndinig of composition distinct — each is eapable of 

producing a different kind of plCasure^and any attempt to introduce 
the stjb proper to one dep^mjent into another would be a sign of 
incapacity in the poet. Suited td different moods of the mind, these 
various kinds of poetry adapt' t^ems^ves to the wants of opposite 
oonditioas of society.^ Satii^4hal peculiarly Boman form of poetry, 
found a congenial soil in the manheri^ of the City under the Empire 
wlmn to epic, drumatic and iyiie metives of composition all lan- 
guished. In England, afrer to Besioration, the questions which most 
strongly stirred men’s imaginations were of a religious and political 
kind. To satisfy this taste the representative poet of the day pro- 
duced works like Absalom and A^itophel, Ti^ Medal, and Bdigio 
La/id, defending his style on the plea of its fitness Ibr his artistic 
needs. ^ 

And this unpolifthed ipi^ed verse 1 cho^ 

As fittest for diSGCito and nettrest prose. 


You will observe that Dryden says nearest prose ; not actually 
prose f meaning that his style suited his subject, and that this, •though 
to matter usually treated iu prose, had in it an element of 
itnagtoiioii and emotion which adapted it for expression iu metre. 
When Arnold, looking solely to the nature of their thought, 

says tot Xhyden and Pope are not classic of our poetry, but; classics 
of oifr piuse, he b to victim of a verbal fallacy. For if to bid of 
poetry to b) imodnce enduring pleesuie for the dmi^uatlnn/and if 
Diydeh and Pope, adbpi^ the usdSl machififery of poetiy^^ satisfy 
this end, time Writers tonot be defnied a pla^ among our poets 
merely tocafise th^ snlgedts am tos is to case 

with metidcal of aii 0 th<bldnd,^^^;W^ 

to define poetiy ius to to IWtagina-^ 

tion by imitating human sksUous, thoughts, and passions^ in metrical 
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■.■■■.'v ■ ■';'|St ,wifi« words, taught .1b ij^h^ ti® v ^ 

:''’^-Si»wsMied';% ■'■■■ 

^ . ijfis itti^'with stormiog^-diowCTS ha/wasii^ 

Jfe lbltte;shi^thhig wiads witli harmful Vbst, 

. . Nor ag9, &pr enT^f may -t!mm ever- waste. ■ \ ^ 

Passing on from our de^tion to consider the naiiire of Poetical 
€ono^»tion, we have to remember does not, like 

photography, imitate real Nature^ hut the idea of Nature existing in 
the mind. Ideal life is subject to laws of its own, and Horace, in his 
Ara Poetioaj says very justly : * Pain^^ and poets have always been 
allowed a just freedom of conc^ion ; this is an Emitted fact, and the 
critic grants the indulgence that ilie pOet asks/ 1, All that the poet 
is required to dp is to create a perfect illusion; to prbduos what 
Aristotle calls rd fri0av6vt the effect of poetic prohaHlity ; or, in 
other words, that id^ of unity whi<di iS the essential condition of all 
organic life.^ When he is succesSM iii doing this he reaches the 
standard of the true poet described by Pope in his ‘ Imitation of 
Horace: * 

1^8 he can give my heart a thoQsaiid paios, 

Can make me feel each paasion "dtat he feigns ; 

Enrage, compose, with moie than magic art ; 

With pity and with tenor rand my heart ; 

And Bnahdi me throS^ earth or in the air, 

^ To Thebes or Athens, when he wUl and where. 

To produce effect of orgm^ ideal life is difficult, because^ in 
the mind Eeason acts agmnst jj^bgpnation, and because, in critical 
ages, men apply to Poetic Inveniaons standards of judgment proper 
only to sclehtiffc analysis. Ansto^e, for example, cites some of the 
crtHcigms passed in his day even on the TEioid. Such and such a 
thing, said one, was contiaiy to &ct ; somethin else, said another, 
was impo«nbl%by the laws of Nature ; this and a third declared 
to be cmUsaiy But, as the phtk^pher shows, these 

ol^ei^io^ ill-groimded, beoar^e^^’sndb as his vigorous phrase 

as he ot^hf * He is not to be jndg^ by the laws 
of Our im ^na - 

tidu- . 

hk': ;:w|^'e ;.giAntg-,. -- 

wnSf';ap4 that; it proceeda'llrdm a 

. . * -Wf: .M-iju inSw^' 'itgrarai' t - isttfmr' 'iml ' 

•'^«.X3CV. ■■■■,'■ ■ -r:;. 



to invent gratify <nir Ipi^ fcr 

tfe wmiiitefiil, it is cerii^^^ i^ect 

his <»«ic^ with indiga|^^^ 4a^^ 

In ieviBiry genuinely ' poetical eonceptioii theb m 

Atifitotle and lioinoe htft turp elements of life^ one ^v^isal, 

the other Individ^/ Ih universal element is the idea of the 
subject, whatever it may be, as it exists in an undeveloped state in 
the huinan mihd ; individual element is the particular form and 
charade which is imiHresSed upon the subject by the creative genius 
of the poet^ As of creation by which these two 

elements lure ius^ into orgOnia^l^^ we cannot do better than attend 
to what is i^d a pQ^ vrho attempted various styles of 

poetry and succeeded in them First, says Horace, there must 
be complete union betwe^ 1^: imagination of the poet and the 
subject he selects. * All you who write,* such is his advice in his 
Ara ‘choose your sulject in aadbrdance with your powers; 

turn ower in your mind what your shoulders can bear and what they 
cannot. The poet whose subject is conipletely assimilated to his 
genius will not fail in point of eloquence and lucid order.’ ^ Every 
word of this advioe is pregnant with thought. There is a modem 
school of poets which insists that all poetic creation is the ^work solely 
of the poet’s mind : form, they tell us, is everything, matter nothing. 
But here you have one of the classic poets of the urorld declaring 
that a large xmrtion of the life, and even of the form, of every poem 
is contained germinally in the subject matter. Artistic creation, is 
not the mere act of the artist’s will ; the first movement of inspiration 
comes to him from outside ; hence the solemn invocations of the 
greatest poets for divine aid in their undertakings ^ as, for example, 
at the Opening of ParaMae Loatz /' 

And chiefly thou, 0 Sjorit, who dost prefer, 

Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 

Instnmt me, fbr thtm JUmwest ; thou firam the flr 
Waat preeent, and, with mi^ty wings outapread, „ 

Dovdike, aatst brooding o’er the vast abyss, 

And madat it pregnimt; what m me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low raise and support, 

' / That to the height of this great argument 

And W> ^ Bahte, in the quaint but impressive appe^ to Apollo 
in h^s P(j(flraMiu> : * Bivine virtue, if thou w^t but inspke me to^i^ 
manifesib the sb^oW of the blessed leidin wh^h is stamped upon my 
brain, thOu wdlt see ^e come to the tree that thou Ibv^, and crotim 
myself fhere with Ihe leives % #hich^^ uidlM and thou will 
make me worthy.* ^ The reality and pqijv^ Of in^iration from 

* Daate, ParadUo, i. jS2-27. 
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iiri||i«^t are attested by ^ inaxiy of the great po^ of 

the worlds the luu not beki 

at onoe upcm thei ]|^f^r You will zemeial^ that 

Piiradi^ ' u 

n^nt' of . h' chiMv In:' 

BOine and ; wrote ainong otl^ paeeBgea 

Sun whic^ is now embodied in the Fourth Book of JPcm^^ 

I^ng iheditation and fresh inspuniixnis fnm wk^ 
before the poet saw why the diantatie 

subject, and in What mould pedsic necessity demanded that his 
conception should come into being.; ^ i 

Not very different was Scott^s e^perien^ in the conception of the 
Lay of ike Last Mindrd. A lady asked him to write an imitation 
of an ancient ballad. Then, says I^j^hart in his very interesting 
account, * Sir John Stoddait’s of Coleridge’s un^ 

finished Chriskihd \iBd fixed the music of that noble fragment in 
his 'memory; and it occurs to him that by throwing the story of 
Gilpin Homer into somewhat similar cadence he might produce such 
an echo of the later metrical romimce as would seem to connect his 
conclusion of the primitive Sir jridrem, with the imitation of the 
popular ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St. John. A single 
scene of feudal festivity in the Hall of Branksome, disturbed by 
some pranks of a nondescript gi^lin, was probably all that he con- 
templated ; but his accidental confinement in the midst of a volunteer 
camp gave him leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of the 
bugle ; and suddenly there flashes on him the idea of extending his 
simple outline so as to embrace a vivid panorama of that old 
Bolder life of war and tumult aud all earnest j^assions with which his 
researches on tl^minstrelsy had by degrees fed his imagination, 
until every the miimtest feature had b^n t^en home and realised with 
unconscious intensity of sympathy, so that he had won for himself 
in the past another world hardly less familiar or complete than the 
present. Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that he would do well to 
divide the poem into cantos, and j^efix to each of them a motto 
explanatory of the action^ after the Isshioh of Spenser in the 
Quern. He pauses for a moment anff the happiest conception of the 
frame^work of a picturesque narrative that ever occurred to any 
poet, one that might have envied, the cMtioii of the ancient 

By such st^ did the Xay of the Last 
the o/^ SeottM Border.* ^ 

But besld^ union between v &e 

ception - he' *^tHj|lied.. 
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of his audience. ; On this point tco 'let^ i^ Homcst 

says, 'hej: :t^fe|he. uniye©^ -ideiM ■ with' 

play 01^ :Bome story aa oM as the to seek 

'credits^': 

hear4'.ojF''.thougW"'^:::^0f^^ -Beciiii^ 

subject matter fitt^ embryo in the mind in gen^l, 

and not merdy ih the^iTO the p 6 et» the poet must satfefy those 
conditions of 14 ^ i^;^&oh pre imagination of the audience 

for the receptiiem of If he attempts to conjure up an 

ideal ffitucdion entkuly own consciousness, it is almost 

certain that Ms a lifeless or .mechanical appearance, 

or \dll p^^ke a opposition in the readet^s sense 

of probaMi^. If on the he seeks to /vitalise the 

iho^aziic matter Mready exiStM^ in general conception, his audience 
jrlH, as it were, conspire with mM in the act of creation, and the 
geneihl pleasure his work wilt hroose will insure it iminortality. For 
this reasou the greater Greek , di^amatists grounded their plays on the 
popular mythology, whUe the/Shisabethan poets took their plots, as 
a rule, from novels or histories wiith which their audience were 
alieady familiars 

Weeonclude, then, with the secret of life in poetry 

lies in Hie power to give mdinduM^fortn to universal ich^as adapted 
for exjpressionin any of the clas^ metrical composition. 

Let us now look at the question-^m another side, and apply this 
law to poems whose position has been finally settled by the judgment 
of rnankind. Why, for example, is the Iliad so full of life ? In the 
first place because the sul:iject of the poem was very much alive in 
Hmnor’s own imagination everything in it seems to Be of a piece, 
and to be said naturally and without conscious effo^ It must indeed 
be axlmitted that Homer enjoyed an immense advantage over all his 
suceesBors by starting in almoi^ complete unity with his theme. 
WHimi he composed the the poetical mode of conceiving things 
was the natural mode of conceptioii ; so that we may almost say the 
of the poem pressed itself on his mind from the outside ready 
miuinj and all that he had to do was to fiM an adequate monld for 
the mqpression In his verse the commonest objects and actkiiB-— 
a/idiip bemg lowed o^ a banquet j a sacrifice-^^re de- 

onee gmiKi a&d wMple; not, l^i^ merely 
becaUl^^ gteat poet, bub blouse, in bis age, almost 

eVet^l^^V^ as hating m divM own. Inability 

to 1^0 rpxit of eMIdlfke polytheism 

extorted &ota his pan^nate cay ic^ regret : ' 

■■ ■ : 
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0 : ^ gk> 1, flten^inf on {Peasant les, >, 

■ . . II^Ye ^J^|i^'.|lsiftt;:wd^^^^^ m^e me te' ' 

'.. ■‘, ,. IlaYo 'flight xisiiif^ from tlie '; 

■ ;.'(!^he» old Triton blow his wieathdd horpi^ 

, " . A« >T«!§^dr the delict' ,311. .^^^^ 
union, tibi^ is s^ect 

--rMoxs^r^^h^ ;ev^ 5 ^ing in liis i^onir. Whatk 
of $ke union Mb imagination and the 

audience ? TMnk how intich there is in the lUad ^ xiiilitate i^^st 
the jHTOdaction of the desired effect ! A «^me of theology which 
more than two thousand jears ago was repudiated philosQ|he^ ; 
a viewof Nature which is to^ajiniw^ble to tim sch a repre- 

sentation of war&re which must Ba|^ ridiculous to the soldier ; and 
a recital of methods of kdling and wounding which, since the inven- 
tion of firearms, has lost its int^ceet ^or the surgeon. What is 
it, then, in Homer’s poetry that produces such unequalled pleasure ? 
It is the elemwit of the trniver8al> Nowhere else, except in Shake- 
speare, will you find so many characters which are immediately per- 
ceived to be living images of inah&jnd ; so many sentiments which 
at once move the affections ; so many situations of elemental interest 
and pathos ; — all of them presented tioi the movement of verse whose 
majestic roll seems animated by the very life of Nature, and yet is 
found on acamination to be the product of ideal Art. 

In the jBrheid we perceive the case to be quite different. Here 
we have evidently a sharp soyiaTation between the subject and the 
mind of the poet, and we understand that Virgil’s matter had to be 
long meditated, assimilated, and transmuted, before the poem was 
ready to be born into the world. Ihe hero of ih^ jEvjMd com- 
paratively sneaking, a poor creature ; the sentiments and manners 
represented, far^om making us breathe naturally heroic atmospl^ere, 
provoke questii^and ciiti(nsm| . m the incidents appear 

improbable, being in fact translerfied from Homer, and having lost 
scone of their life in the x^assage. ; We feel thioughthelast six books 
of the epic that the poet is only carrying on the action because the 
machmeiy of his work requires Mm to do so* Novertheless from the 
very first ih/b JSndd lias been alive ; it is alive sUU- What is the 
seeret iff its vitality ? Partly, no doMit, the &ct that Virgil was able 
to oertMn qualities ot Ms own nature in 

wh^ im piety,, gravitjf sae^ness. But 

partly also the fitet his subject, with 

rnsrivalM of the Uniyerw^^ ; ^ 

rknM^/hbW; ^.Vijj^s. eoiffeinpiwarii^,^^^^ 

.-]lalMit^'ae'';'W^ lIMi':}- 

nasdttir iBiie/ Piti^pevdiu, tho|i|:h; i^#ounda 
exaggention, Uim ia a aeiue fia which it Is tma For is 

par exeeUence the epic of- Giyi} life. It is the poem of a Homan, 



. ^ theme the io^BiKtimi ^r^Sii0^::0^ mk 

^ qm^j ill iaIlmiM the gemos of 

DasWi ^ elViyiil^g power of the Boioira Empire has 

1:)<^a;%lih^:'t^ Bi8ro^:-%Ws^^ 

eleih^t of li£b in 1^ .dlS^iiiNii 

Bnt there is a which the JSn^ miLy 

be said to be greater 'tbon ^0' that is; the elemefht 

pathetic, ^bt^ c^ cetnsevthat in pathos ; he covers 

a larger surfece of the pathettc than Virgil ; but at certain points 
Vir^l goes deeper. IBs great poetical principle is embodied in the 
line, ' Sunt h^mse rerum et j||^entem moitalia tangunt/ which a 
modern poet has beauts 

Tean walien tears, a;^ honour honour bringS) 

And mental hearts te^ inoved niortal tilings.'^ 

Inad^uate as the character of 'JEneas is on the heroic side, it is 
exceedingly human, and the poet has sounded the deepest feelings of 
our kiifd in the description of his hero’s adventures and misfortunes. 
The narrative of the MI of "Troy, the death of Dido, the meeting of 
iEneas and Anchises in the low^ world, the deaths of Nisus and 
Euiyidus, these thiiigB will move the hearts of mmi through all time. 
Virgil in such passages has indivfdiialised the Universal ; ^his images 
live for ever in a stream of verse as deep and full as Homer’s is swift 
and brilliant. 

Let me now, by way of contrast, refer to a poem which having 
once enjoyed great popularity has long passed, not indeed into oblivion, 
but neglect. When the 2%€6ci^ was first published we know from 
Juvenal that it was reemved with general enthusiasm, anB even in the 
Middle Ages the reputation ^ Stelius was so great^ainly no doubt 
on account of his legendai^ Outetfeni^^ that Dimte assigns him a 
place in his Pwrgaiory, To^^ he is known only to professed 
scholars. How is this ? If we tiy to realise the manner in whi<di the 
Thebais came into existence we shidl be able to account for its literary 
fate. ^ Statius so far complied with Horace’s advice in the Ars Poetieeu 
as to choose a subjed; not less weli->knoam to his audience tluuQ * the 
tale of Troy divine.’ Unfertnnately it had no special elements of 
interest which could touch his heart as a man and a Rimian; hence 
his ealjeet never really passed into his owfi mind ; he hatched it, so 
to spe^ likh artificial incubator. Ziet t» tij to wateh him coin- 
posing Fourth Book, which is much the best in the poem. Hero 
bis huffli^s was In some way or other to ccftdiict Folynfees and the 
Axgite army te Ihcbes, whM Eteo^ had the gov 

StatioB sefe to dyfe wh&L k A 

way, scientific. Ite starts hk eip^tieii wkli stir and bus^ and 
« F. W. Vyers, CktmM Eiu»yirV- m^^ 
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tMlB |i8 o£ all the iniiisiqM whidh th^ 

-fiiapoii 

issiqpiiesanWfa Qf cou^ep^ 

mwM drive lum lQ : Ip #p^d|d 

oppQctiniitj for Ipt p foMha F»e^^ 

KUif^to m a wopd ; tbe wood moat tiiereSne be descriMrl^ 
it is with greait ^eet, aod ao mre the magioel incaopcma. 1^^ it 
is neoessary to learn the future from Laiiu, the fouiuler of the^^^p 
who must be brought kom the inferual regkms 8(KX)xding to 
cedent of Mneas, who had gone thither to sedc the spirit of Anehises. 
Statius seems to have thought wxfhin himself: * How can I have a 
novel and effective other-world scene, something different from 
Homer’s and Virgil’s?’ and so full is he of this business-like idea, 
that he puts it into the mouth of h|s imaginary characters. Tiresias, 
being blind, has to be helped in Ms incantations by his daughter 
Manto, who, after she has performed the necessary rites, informs 
her fsther that hell is in view ; butj says she, ' what is the use of 
bringing up the monsters of Erebus, the idly raging Centaurs, the 
Griants, and aU the rest of them?*^ In other woMs, Homer and 
Virgil have done all this kind of thing before. ' Quite true,’ obsmes 
the practical prophet, ' everybody knows about the rebounding stone 
of Sisypht^, and the fleeing waters of Tantalus, and the wheel of 
Ixion : what we want is the spirits of the wicked Argives and 
Thebans.’ ^ And accordingly up they come &om the nether world, 
one after another, ' stem Abas, and guilty Fnetus, and mild Fhoroneus, 
and mutilated Pelops, and (Enomaus all hestained with cruel dust.’ 
Laius appears the last, and delivers himself of an oracle so judiciously 
obscure thal!^ for all the information it affords his heaters, they and 
their poet migHL^ve spared themselves the trouble they took to 
procure his advio^ Compare this with the Sixth Book of the ABneid, 
and you will see the difference between Life and Machinery in 
poetry. Statius is full of cleverness aud learning ; he is careMl to 
follow jpoetical precedents ; but his creation is not dive; he himself 
did not care about it; his Bomin audience did not care about it, 
though they applauded it ; he can therefore hardly hope to find an 
audience to care about it in the uineteenth oentury. 

How adiMrable is the reasoning of Juvmial in ^e matter ! ' These 
things,’ he tfays in snbeiMoe, 'have no life^ I mean to have life in 
my poeti^ : I shi^ acoorddn^ write Satiie, and sMdl deal with 
mri^ers pt reMly <fo interest us, every sort of human action and 
pamimt, wishes; lBers»^ philosophy, that Is' my 

sM^sot.' |K>et, Juvesti^ 

this Streng and Hie elesni^ 

• ■■■ */M. RSKm. 
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Ul^Dsin^ i& his theme, hi^ dphtfi?^ to ^<ed«ee imiap^t pioesiH^B 
ji^ ati4 his 

they wMtMsgBof stnieteifiaaafto 

the hM Ki^ vtd hJh ihttbcem in cbnadl o?er thehr tefhot; ** the 
l^im^xxm aii&tocmy orih^g^ for the rich pam^n;^ dote; tlie 
btonze head of Si^«a?s ststae tmrned int^ pots and pans.^^ When 
a satirist is so fidl as this of nmiversal interest, we can listen to him 
even when he talhs mainly of himself. Witness the opening of 
Pope’s EpiMU lo Arivihmt, where every word seems to throb and 
tingle with senintive life : 

Shut, shab the door/ good John ! &tigued, I said, 
iTie up the knocker, say Pm sick, I’mldead. 

The dcg^BX rages, nay, 'las past a doubt, 

All Bedlam and PuraMiBas is let out. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden through the land. 

And so on, through all the poet’s interviews with his literary 
tormentors, till we reach the climax in the portrait of Atticns, where 
I universal truth lives as lastingly as in the characters of Achilles and 
Hamlet: 

Peace to all such 1 But were there one whose fires , 

True genius kindles and true fame maptreB ; 

Blest with each tsient and each art to please, 

And bom to write^ converse, and live with ease ; 

Should such a mao, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne ; 

View him with scomfuL yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; ^ 

Damn with fisint praise, assent with cml leer, 

And, without sneeiiiig, teach the rest to sneer ^ 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, ' 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to Uame and to command, 

A rimorous foe and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by fiatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he nebr obliged ; 

Like Cato give bis little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Tem^ars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a fisolish face of praise : 
iVho but must laugh if such a man there be P 
Who would not weep if Attidus were he P 

Even in lyric poetry, which seems above ^1 other forms of tlie art 
to contain the expression of individual feeling, if the verse is to Imve 
enduring lif^ the universal must be present eirimr in the simplicity 
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.v^' |f^ gen^v;^^ 

litmfcure.'. - 1 !ViW’^^.^:li^' 0 f''i^^^ 

vjorld to da/iihim 

m tke iu^pi^ 0W 

tfafi olo^n^ on the 

to » dizQiix ia the ihoit imiveiaal thi^ 

cono^e:' . .■■■.'fe'-''- 

Or. draw his frailties ftom M 
(^ere Ihej alike in tfimMiiig Ik^ repose,) 

Ihe bosom of his $^at^ 

DiffiMe est proprie com/mA^^ Di&ult indeed 1 But 

to overcome the djfiSculty is tnomph of art: And here the 
triumph is complete. How siix^ie and obvious are all the reflections, 
and yet how individtisi they seem in the farm in which the poet 
presents them ! A single fetmiliar image is selected as the centre of a 
group of truths which every man acknowledges, and, as a rule, Wgets ; 
each stanza seems to condense in words the e^eiience of human 
society ; and breathes in its solemn harmony the catholic doctrine 
of the grave. 

If theh we are justifled in believing the law of life in poetry to 
be what we have described it, we may draw some practical conclusions 
from it with regard to the poetry of onr own day. For is not one of 
the most striking characteristics in modern poetical conception the 
exaggeration of the individual element and the neglect of the 
universal? Many of the spiritual forces in our society, notably 
reaction from materialism, vulgarity, common-place, imppl the 
imagi^tion to\^^s a state of monasticism, thrust the mind inward 
upon itself, and urge it to the contemplation of its own ideas without 
considering their relation to the ideas of ethers. Poetical conc^tion 
so formed will by its own innate force command attentiem and respect 
from ^ose whose spiritual experience haa been in any way similar, and 
yet, as it has been framed Without reference to tiie wa^ of human 
nature at large, must necessarily lack the main element of enduring 
life. This is the danger that in my pfdnion threatens the position 
of one of the most eminent metrical camposezs of our own generation; 
I nee3 hardly say that I refer to Ecfeert Browning. Ko one who is 
capable df appeepiating genins will defuse to admire the powers of 
this poet, the extent of his sympijitby ihtetest in external thmgB, 
the b^hessi^ ^ ihv^^ of Ms analy^, the an|aiidt 

of Ins M exclude ail' jbon^ 

tlon'' Ibr'^'t^^ 'Subject,.'^ aribib^{y|;% ^s 

treatinent of las to |dace 

thms^ves at ^ bin pi^ ^ view, that the 1^ df hiS ktt depends 
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his mdividii^it}^’ j^oold 

& ^il ibt be able tb ifpld thvouf^^’ ^ life 

Vrbicb .be8'''bi. tbe 

If it is an exihck' to ybk' ^ 

mind of the poet, it is nb leas an emr to derive its somroBs frooi the 
cnrrent tastes of ^ people. What is universal is alwa^ popnisf in 
the true sense of tl^ what is popular is not necessarily 

universal. Yet Hie modem poet is under a s^ng temptation to con- 
ceive as if it were So^ Invention and Science present the imagination 
with a dissaving panozama bf pasri^ mid to embody these 

in a striking form is the proper end of the art of journalism. The 
ability and sueoeSs with which the journalist discharges his hinctions 
naturally eacite emulation among those who practise the fine arts. 
They iaoitate Ms methods. Hence Realism in the choice subject, 
Impressifmism, Literary Paradox, and all those oth^ short cuts in art 
thro^h which seekers after novelty attempt to discover nine^lays 
wonderepfor the imagination. By the very hypothesis of fine art such 
methods must necessarily be fallacious ; because when the temporary 
conditions to which they owe their being pass away the pleasure they 
excite perishes with them. 

The abiding life of poetry mui^ be looked for &r bepeath the 
snr&oe of society : the end of poetry, as Hamlet says of the drama, is 
‘ to show the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.’ 
If there be any of my hearers, and especially of my younger hearers, 
who say to themselves with the proud consciousness of genius, * non 
omnis moriar,’ I would urge them to remember that this truth is 
written on every page of classic English poetry. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the life of the nation had its centre in ihe Crown, and 
moiiarchical energy found expression in the drama^The eighteenth 
century was an age of aristocracy and philosophic thought '; accordingly 
Ibe characteristic poetry of that era was ethical or elegiac. With the 
French Revolution began the great democratic movement which has 
preymled for a hundred years, and na-turally firom that time to this 
the dominant nbte in poetry has been lyrical. 

1 think that one difficulty in the way of forming a poetic concep- 
tion of Nature and Society in our own day arises firom omr adhering 
too tenadoi^ly to a poetical tradition which no longer corresponds 
with the lile and r^ty of things. Poetry, like politics, is an outward 
mode of jKqveBsmg the active principle of social life, and for three 
generations the mastor-spirit in Society has been Idherty. In poHtics 
we have seen lil^y embodying itself in all that we undmtand by 
the word Democmcy; sweeping away privilege, tost, restriction; 
widening the ba^B of gbv^meht ; wakening the ener^ee of free 
thought; shaking the foundations of &ith and onthozity. In poetry 
the same principle finds utterance in the varied emotiont we compre- 
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* heod and^ihe fteani&ciu Romigipe k imr^ of 

j in the 
vpioe of 

l^dley dreaming pf the d^hiies of the voice of 

trow. For 
the fitting 

veMde of expmiim. But alike in poSticB imd in poebji tike pro- 
ductive power of Liberty geems to have rwhed ite oatund limits. 
Gan Demociacy solve the probl^ it has itself created ? civilise the 
swarming populations of the dtj? Imd the young and vigcarous 
colony more closely to the venerable Mother Country ? charm away 
the demon of social envy? curb the fury of politicBl faction ? Or is 
it Romance that can most fitly reflet those scientific ideas of Nature 
and Society which press so powerfully on the modem imagination ? 
It is just because Romance is uii^le to do this that the school of 
poetry which has adhered most &ithfully to the romantic tradiUon 
now sounds in its art the note of lyric pessimism. 

There is surely an analogy in the tasks that lie respectiv^y before 
the modem statesman and the modem poet. It is the part of the 
one, rising above the indolence of lamer fam, to lead, to construct, 
to consolidate. So too in the world of poetry. The romantic poet 
regards himself as * the idle singer of an empty day : ’ is it, however, 
just to charge the age with emptiness merely because it affords no 
materials fitted for expression in a particular poetical mould? 
The art of poetry has many mansions ] and it does not follow that, if 
one mode of conceiving Nature has become trite and mechanical, the 
resources of Nature herself ore exhausted. Sound reasoning would 
seem rather to point to the conclusion that since the subjective and 
lyrical forms of poetry languish, the sources of life are rajther to l)e 
sought on the slyective side and in the dramatic, ethical, and Miric 
fonns of the art. 

But perhaps to speculate precisely on this point is to fidl into the 
^rror of academic criticism which we st£urted with condemning. 
It will be best to conclude with reiterating the Ixuth that, while the 
force of individual liberty asdi genius is absolutely necessary to inspire 
poetic oonoepiaon with the breath of life, obedience to the laws and 
ocmstitution of the Universal Imagination is noless needfiil, if the life 
tttOB genaraM fo to be ^urm^^ 


umve^ each as these Romance been 


voice of Byron ags^ the laws of M ti^ 
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THOMA^ ilENRY HUXfJRt 

■-A: jtiSmmSCEME » 

The * is often an element rery neGessary to the 

true inlHfiErpfeto of a great aiciter’s words. Of the iiuiiiy thou- 
sandi in Sngka^ and America who have eagerly read their * Huxley ’ 
few have known the man. are fiuniliar, perhaps, with his 

essays on the ^ Oadar^e pig afiaur ’ and the * Noachian deluge ; ’ and 
they have in all ^bability-^-^ the present writer onoe had — a one- 
sided impression! of the intention and animua of such sallies. And 
a siindar diffeienoe between the writer and the man extends to 
many suljects^ If this he so, it may be worth while for those 
who knew Mr. Hiudeyin latm- life to record personal tieits which 
have interpreted for them much of his writing. Doubtless such 
sketches are necessarily themselves made from a special point of 
view. Bnt what Huxley was to all his acquaintance can only^be 
learnt by knowing what he was to each. • And conscious though 1 am 
how^imperfrctly 1 shall express recollections which are very vivid, 
1 maike the attempt with the less scruple, as it was suggested to me 
by o!tie whotie wishes in the matter shonld be paramo^t. 

My first direct intercourse with Mr, Huxley waa^cidentally such 
as to confirm my original impression of him as a somewhat uncom- 
promising and unapproachable man of war. I was collecting materials 
about the year 1885 for some account of the old Metaphysical Society, 
to bfe published in the biography of my fiither, W. G-. Ward, whh was 
at cme time its chairman. I wrote to several prominent members of 
the rociety, and received kind answers and contributions from all of 
them exo^ Mr. Huxle who did not reply to my letter at all. 1 
remember thinking that I had made a mistake in writing to him, 
and tiiiit his antagonism to my fother in the debates made 

him unwl}]^ to say anything on the subject. 

1 11 ^ iherelm pleasaidjy surprised when, in the. year 

1890, a Gomaum friend of nuue and Mr. Sixi;ley*8 (Sir M. £. Grant 
Duff) biou^t me a friendly message, expressing gr^ cunlxition in 

1 1 am indebted to the Idndnees of Mxe. duxl^ Wd Hr. L^maid Htudey for 
pomiHion to print' the letten foxn me bite FrofesB^ B whim appear in the 
prei^t paper. 
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*tha auitter .«£ .tiiv«a«iipw^ tetter, ^ 

«t a tteae o| total t» 

wiito.&r my boete' mi'-a«OMmt .irf my i^hto^'itow»;l»i.lltee;4i»iMto of 
a» wdaty/ I ,^ta%«iteapted sad pqpv »Mch, 

iho«^ teief, tola duoaote^ of ICr. Hmday tenaatt both in 
its Huii^;er and in its aaaniier. As mcHre&ver tiie aooonnfe ii |{tir6g will 
serve to.siM>w that side of Hiudey whiek ma/lft htfn after- 
wards, to use his own words, ‘ the friendUest of foes,' X it. 

It WBB at one of the eariy moetiagg of the llotaphysicBl Sode^ that 1 first 
saw Dr. Waicfi.* I foigot wh^er he or 1 was the late eomer ; at say rate we 
were not introduced. I wdl recollect wondering what chance had led tl^ tunluiowii 
n^her, who l^ed so like a jovial country squire, to embark in our galley— that 
singular rudddnai ship, the stalwart oaramen of which were mostly engaged in 
pulling oa ho^ iks th^ could ogotnat one another, and which conflequently per- 
ZQnned only eireular voyages oU the years it was in oommission. 

But when a few remarks on the subject under disciissiGn fftil from the lips of 
that beaming countenance, it dawned upon my mind that a physiognomy quite as 
gentle of asp^ aa that of Thomas Aqumaa (if the bust on the Pindan Hill is any 
audiority) might possibly be the & 9 ade of a head of like quality. As time went 
OB, and Dr. Ward took a leading part in our deliberations, my su^idoDS were 
fully confirmed. Aa a quick-witted dialectidan, thoroughly H eg ti g tiit ed with all 
the weak points of his antagonist’s case, I have not met with Dr. Ward’s match. 
And it all seemed to come so easily to him ; , seaiching questions, incisive, not to 
say pungent, replies, and trains of subtle argumentation were poured forth which, 
while som^es passing into earnest and serious exposition, would also— when 
lighter topics come to the front — ^be aocompsnied by an air of genial good' humour, 
as if the whole business were rather a good joke. But it was no joke to reply 
oliSciently. 

Although my personal intercourse with Dr. Ward was as limited as it might 
be expected to be between two men wbo were poles asunder, not only in their 
occupations and circumstances, but in their ways of regarding life and the proper 
ends of action, yet I am glad to remember that we soon become the friendlirat of 
foes. It was noting after we had reached this stage that in the course of seme 
truce in our intm^dne dialectic warfare (I think at the end of one of tlm meetings 
of the Metaphysical society) Dr. Ward trok me aside and opened his mind thus : 
‘You and I are on such friendly terms that I do not think it is ri^t to let you 
lemain ignorant of something I wirii to teU you.’ Bather alarmed at what this 
might portend, I hogged him to say on. ‘ Wdl, we Cathofics hold that so and so 
Vd so and so [noDimg certain of our colleagues whose heresies were of a less deep 
him than mine] ore not guilty of absolutely unpardonable error; but your case is 
different, and I feel it is unfair not to tdl you so.’ Greatly relievod, I replied, 
without a moment’s delay, perhaps too inq^ulaively, ‘ My dear Dr. Ward, if you 
don’t mind I don’t ; ^ whereupon we ported with a hearty handHduke, and inter- 
aitM aeithor. friendship nor fighting tbencef^^ . ‘ 

^ I haynnl^ toW the story, and not m^uently I have regretted to dbsme 
that my hearer conceived the of it to lie hi my answer. But to iny min;! 
the wor^ of tlft aaecdoto oon^to in the evidence it affords of the cherepter of 
Dr;*Wirfi. He Woa.bslbre Hi things a ohivalrous English gentleman^ — #Otdd say 

« phileappliisal^and theotogiOel Qiiaote^ B it were not that ouroesoeiattoimwit^ the 

ammeel the )rei^ from hisadvenitreii, and not 

pKim '.ireHe 'da^ of miiid which led to thosj^ 

^ ^ • Di,* Ward, from his ie|«l degree of 

Doqtoi in lluloso]^y. 
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^nte, iiM afterwaxds teui n^j^va tdk oil 
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^ ”.'l:-rf«H- betffc^ on-me ‘by ' 

Witt many aao^er, had £c»nned of him. 

Darwin has aaaS^/vd!^ ^ Ofm forUB, aod one 

natmally ocmiwiv^ a combative and^even an aggressive 

mail, ti^ of the piofesdmud man of science 

generally indhdes something of (^ ai|^ that 
his conversation^ however ihsia^ctive, will deal l8i|^y with very 
technical Subjects in very technical language. Again jibe tone of some 
of the essaya to which I have referred was linquestionably Voltairian. 

\ AH the gteater Was my s^ to find the tiiree elements of 
pugilist^ pedant, and scdlTdr not only not prominent, but oonspicaous 
by; thehr >v In their |il(mosiii# a p^ 

S^temal gifts ^ manner OB^iifresmice^^ coib- 

versatim which would popularity to any mere man of 

the worH were <^mbined w^ thdae higher endowm€ait6<»inelading 
great breadth of culture as well as the acquirements of a distinguished 
specialist— to which no mere man of the world could aspire. 1 must 
add that I believe the elements of gentleness and sympathy which 
gave so much additional charm to his singular brilliancy had 
become more noticeable in later life ; and 1 have not always found 
my own impression of a kindliness which suggested great tender- 
ness of feeling shared by those whose acquaintance with him 
belonged to a much earlier date. But these things were conspicuous 
at the time I speak of ; and while I gradually leam how to explain 
their consistency with the polemical style which he preserved to the 
end in his writing, my first impression was that the man and the 
writer were very dissimilar people. 

His appearance is well known. Above the middle height, the 
white hair without parting brushed straight back, the lips firm and 
slightly compressed; a very mobile expression; and I would add 
(what the current photographs do not represent) eyes fiill of, fire, 
rather deep-set beneath bushy eyebrows, and a look of keenest 
interest in nil around him, often of great wistfulness. Both in his 
manner and in his appearance there was marked distinction and 
dignity. Hie general impressimi left by his &ce was certainlyrone 
of intelleotual Isrce and activity rather than of scorn. 

His conversation was singulaTly finished and (if 1 may so express 
it) clean cut ; never long windedbr prosy ; enlivened by vivid iUuistra- 
tions. He was to excellent and Ms stories bad a atatnp of 

their own which would have made them always and everywhere accept* 



' diflpnged .as ' I :' . 

was ‘iiBhixaUj -- 'M' ' «f''^biro 
lemax^able nira wbom I Ibad Menlly see^'^i^^ 1 met 

Hndey. Thare ms l3KB«aa&e vxmtiiM betmen: kJii and 

that of Tennyaon or of Cardinal Hdwmaa as them vas tie^^^ 
views.' Tennyam and Nefwman alike alwi^ iniggested^imiM 
they isaid^ % residinmi behind their spoeeh^ 

whidh, aa of a Swiss mbimtain 

hidden bdiind fow elouds, you felt to be there thoi^h you could 
not see it, Lesley, on the < contxaiy, thoughts cmn* 

pletely and expressed them wi^l the nlniost^^^f^ were* 

not the ruggednesB and the gaps irhich marked TennyeonV speech, 
nor the ^ pauses^ the reserve, the obvious ocmsdousness of suggestion 
on subjects too wide and intikate lull expresidDa which one 
felt wi^ Newman. Ihe symmetry and finish of Hmdey^s utter- 
ances were so great that ; mtermpt 

him, even when this oompletenhm of iform seemed to be pl^ble 
only through ignoring for the moment mudb that should hot be 
ignore. No doubt the deafiiesi^ whidi increased in later years, 
ona^yet mo]» listen than ip tslk; but the- 

quickness of his i^ct|^hs .waa so great that dialogue was in its 
place a matter of no great difficulty. If he heard even a vbrd or 
two he had the clue to the rest, and seldom failed to follow it success- 
fully. 

He seemed to me to be almost the ideal of a converser. He was 
never frivolous and yet never dull. He did not plunge abruptly 
into deep subj^s, but exchanged the ordinary remarks and greet- 
ings with natumaesB and simplicity, and then talked according to 
his company. If one cared for the problems of the mind and of 
human life, one came to themqmckly enough. But he was perfectly 
happy and at home talking about politics or persons, about hi& 
gardeh, or even about the weather, if his hearers preferred it. And 
there was nothing which he did not contrive to make interesting. 

No doubt such exceptional charm followed the law by which 
natnral gifts keep a certain measure of equality in different perscms. 

It was purchased at some cost. IndsiveneBs and brilliancy went 
whdi ovtt^poBitivenfiBs, intoleianoe and ose-sidedness appeared at a 
certdn stage. • And although to know him was to reject for ever the 
idea that he was a soof^, he trotted the conclusions of the scientific 
leaders, even outride qphem uf sdeiioe, somewbat as tM; ^ 
Inquislte |he defini^^ of riie C&ureh. Those who called 

rikeiia in bring * outside the prie;* It will 

seem ineritribfo ths^ one #hp dlSiii^ widriy finm him should think 
him (as 1 did) iaose ready to see the weaker side of theological 
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of bii wversatioii iiitbtir tha^ siiggaslA^ or wwUbi- 

tiTe. One waa often jeei^^ eosie iiii^iei8» ilie|ieo- 

fera^ advopete dT a mtse, fod eyea of a party. It was easy toaccept 
his own statemoQit in his ^aiitobiogiaphy that his temper was not 
natnzally an evien one. Qho» could readily conceive, on provocation, 
that in word as well aar hi wiitsiig he would be a thoroughly good 
fighter ; and one could pMni« him driven to bay, with his back to 
the ws^ and denting^ o^t destiruction against great odds. 1 never 
felt measure of plnlofiM^duc calm. 

Of^oaite conridmtions to thoae which determined his own con- 
cluBspnsweFe indeed often semi and expressed with great lnGidity,bat 
less m the spirit of philospphic inquiry than in that of a just but con- 
vinced advocate, whose ultimate positions are absolutdy predeter- 
mined^ Doubtless one felt at the same time that ihere had been 
a more judicial sifting of considerations on all sides before his con- 
clusions had been reached, and that the advocacy was not special 
pleading to order, but the outcome of deep conviction. But none 
the less his method was distinctly that of the able and luoi^ exponent 
of one side. * That is my case, my lord/ wpuld have come naturally 
at the end. His exposition was not that ^ the thinker who sees 
horizons on every side, too wide*reaching to be folly described, and 
yet too unmistakable to be ignored. There were no half-lights or 
hesitations. All that was contemplated was very distinct ; the results 
arrived at were very definite, and their drift conscious!)^ told for the 
defence of the clear system he had elaborated. 

Yet so for as my own experience went, the iq^illectual pleasure 
he seemed to find in letting each side say its say and do its best, pre- 
vented these characteristics of the partisan from marring intercourse ; 
although, in weighing the value of his own views of things, they must 
be taken into account. In conversation, I nearly always found him, 
up to the point beyond which we tacitly agreed not to carry our 
d^Mee, tolerant as a listen^, though always more brilliant, forcible, 
and definite, than convinciagi suggestive, or entirely comprehensive 
in his replies. His love of the free play of dialectics, irrespective of 
the side on which they were exercised, was exemplified in his enjoy- 
ment of the ySnanma of St. Thomas Aqninas. I have on several 
occasions isitinmpM him (as he told me at the time) in the of 
perusing its pages. * Aquii^’ bust on the Pincdan Hill/ he onoe 
said, * shows a QombinatW a ringuforly dmjde and dev^ 
with a head of veiy iwmarkabie capaoity. He got hi^ premises from 
big heart, and leodhed Ids c(^^ wftb the adintmlile logical 
force of his intelleet,’ ‘His marveUons grasp and subtlety of intellect 
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into ton'^to^rSeitoto) ’i^ to:^«^ 

floto'tiilrty Tton' 'ti||(>' to :n-.Ctotojie'C!<^jto'‘-^> itol^ lipiin 

«f'tiaiie,' iinaiy ntotontto tove 'been- ]fa;yiieoto-r. ' 

It WAS to 'totito waMtiiBe igo [to ’write*] to pi^ a -deft to to Ito aioit 

impbrMt in wi^h tl^ c3|E»^ of tlie Hboian 

trained m there iahoda, end it eaeued te me thel the diftreiiee 
men and the coan to aWe e hm a p ie na of Anflic e nw agehd Piaaentifae floeBpepMa to 
the diflhireiiee between our gnllant ToiiiateenBend the tremed Tetenos of Nejoleon’e 
Old Guard. 

The Catholic prieat ia trained to hnoW hia huameaa and do it effectually. The 
prolbaBors of the college fttqi]eBtkm^learnedp.caidonsp^^^^ deteihimed men^per- 
mitted me to apeak ftanddy ivith them. We talked lilm outpoata of opposed ansicB 
during a triiee--aa frien% enamiea. 

And after recording the confidence udth which the profeseors prophe- 
sied that a Qinrch which had survived so many storms would siiMve 
the existing infidel movement, and describing the systematic tr&inihg 
given to the Divinity students udth a view to refuting contemporary 
attacks on Christianity, he adds : 

1 heartily respect an organiaation whidh meets its enemies in this way, and 1 
wish that all^cclesiasticfd organisations were in as effective a condition. I think 
it would he better not only for them but for us. The army of liberal thought ia 
at present in veiy loose <nder ; and many a modem freethii^er makes use of Us 
freedom mainly to vent nonsense. Wo should be the beitter iar a vigorous and 
watchful enemy to hammer us into coheMon and discipline ; and 1 for one lament 
that the bench of Bishops cannot show a man of the calibre of Bishop Butler of 
the Analogiff who, if he wore alive, would make diort work of the cunont a priori 
infidelity. • 

My first talklk^ Hiudey natundly enough turned on the i^ul^t 
of the old Metaphysical Society at which he had known my father. 
The society, which was originated at tlie suggestion of Mr. James 
Knowles, included most of the prominent thinkers on the philosophy 
of Beligion, amateurs as well as professionalB. Mr. Griadstone, Dr. 
Martinwi, O^nal Manning, the Duke of ArgyU, Tennyimi^ and 
Ruikin wore among the nmre distinguished memb^. Hiudey was 
ipn^hie imd fmtsiag in his remarks w thi^ subject. / They were 
alr^ of ^kiag m to Join at first,^ he s^; * they thought I should 
' be;s^;ai|c!i^^ 

EimtmAyp^haarever,^ Hnidej did and the mo^ friendly rela^ 

iio!^ snIMind imd Ihe Qi^oilc 

Manning^ a|^ my 

fidiher. BiiMMieedpmeDibeira^^ 

friendly tand sympafcbs^ - a goeat gnep^; 

q«ee 

V te 142. 
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underatanding. Qnoe msh m^mb^ tlu^ugbly iiiidets^od^t^^ 
t^n of his oppcomts, it was seeii to involve a divergoioe in first 
prindplee whi^ii no argament could aS^t^ Ftiendliness became the 
order of ihe dayi and debate grew less nsefnl. ' The society died of 
too iniidi kyve/ added Mr. 

I used, rightly or wnmgiy, to trace to the mflnwje of the Meta- 
physical Society a very curious mixture of feelings in Mr. Huxley in 
respect of hie theblogicid opponents. No doubt bis polemic against 
the theologians had been, as he said, suggestive of the * firebrand.’ 
Yet nothing could be more kindly than the two accounts I have cited 
of the Maynooth priests and of the Catholic theologian. And 1 believe 
it was the Metaphysical Society which fashioned this somewhat re- 
markable blend. 

The society was founded in 1869. The years immediately pre- 
ceding its formation had probably stamped deep on his mind a sense 
ci unjust treatment at the hands of professional ecclesiastics. The 
advocates of Darwinism and of the ‘higher’ criticism of the Scrip- 
tures — and Huxley was in both ranks^ — had been for years treated 
simply as the enemies of religion. The distinctions fiimiliar to all 
of us now, the admission on all sides of a measure of truth in both 
these phases of speculation, were little thought of in the sixties. 
The Origin of Spedee had appeared in 1859, and Colenso had 
raised the Scripture question at about the same tjpi^- to 

1869 had been for Huxley years of war; and with his very 

direct and practical mind, he saw in the thf^ogical protests of 
the hour nothing but thoroughly unjust persecution of himself and 
his friends for researches undertaken in the interests of truth. The 
ecclesiastical ‘obstructives’ who condemned him without attending 
to his arguments remained in his mind for a long time as absolute 

types of bigotry. Their line of action appeared to him to set a 

prendum on hypocrisy. The men who had the courage of their 
oonvictions were ostraciBed; and the time-servers among men of 
scieiice who refused to brave the ignorant clamour of the multitude 
enjoyed im un^viable popularity. Huxley’s moral sense appeared 
to be siih^y revolted by this. Some will think that he iidled to do 
jiritioe to the ekment of instinctive caution which Mended with the 
real Hgotry of those mtics who took up the namwest attitude-^-the 
element ei^lalned fay Cardinal Newman in his defentseof the con- 
demnation of Qelilao, The principle of eecmonoiy Ibr tihie ]^wteotion 
of weak minds vm not at all etnage^^ to Huxley, although ■ he 
did in some degree recognise it. His ruling passion was the advance 
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to eoQYiddofi treated as a vaism ^ th 0 ei^)t} il)ff am eriwai 

at Imt did aet sem 

Heaee aot to tlie elmeidiof^^ 

the bppoaeato of evolutkn whioh n^uie timi oiark:]^^ a 
dangeiotls man, and which struck, as he has hinamiu^^^f^ 
his * respeetiability.* And 1 have always supposed that it 
earlier years of the struggle that he acquired the deep aaid genuiise 
sense of injustice on the part of eocleeiastiea '^nerally, and of ai^fer 
at what he considered preposterous superstition, which frequently 
reappeared, to the very end, in his writing. 

On the other hand, in the Metaphysical Society the conditionB 
were so different that he inevitably met theological ibes on &r plea- 
santer terms. Intercourse was personal, and candid debate was the 
order of the day. Notably in the case of the Catholic members of the 
society he could have no feeUng of the substitution of a sancti- 
monious moral reprobation for frank discussion. The great ^end- 
liness which arose between the extreme parties in the society intro- 
duced a new element of kindly divergence, and apparently gave birth 
to a real intellectual respect in Huxley for some of the detested theo- 
logians. lys two sentiments a^ere perhaps not entirely consistent, 
for men of intellectual force are not likely to defend absurd supersti- 
tions ; but both remained. And they occasionally led, in conversation, 
to a playful combination of language recalling the severest theological 
condemnation of his views, with the humour and friendly feeling 
which in almost all cases subsisted in his personal intercourse with 
opponents. *»We wicked people,* he would often say, in speaking of 
himself and his ^ies. A friendly meeting with priest or clergyman 
was enjoyed, perlul||p as a sign that to some extent bygones were by- 
gones ; while enough remembrance of oppoeition remained to give 
piquancy to the rene(niire. 

I have a good many notes illustrative of some of these phases of 
his thought. I think it was in 1892 that 1 saw him just afto he had 
been to a meeting of the Trustees of the British Museum. * After the 
meeting,’ he told me^ * Archbishop Bmison helped me on with 
great coat. 1 was gutfe otwrcoms 1^ this species of spiritual investi- 
ture. Thank you^ Arbhbislu^,” I said ; “ I feel as if I were receiving 
th» pidUvm^' * A little later he met at Maloja a Catholic professor of 
some German |iidv6^ and had many a story to tell of teefr 
fr^uent ecmvertatieiti^ and of the pleMure he derived from the 
priest^B comj^y; arhi^ ho hpd evadenlly cmltivated. 

Gd ahotlpr he was at a meetiag of the A s eo ci a - 

tion to Yerkvsud Mm^ ^Hsotley went to virit 

Ha greatly enjoyed tee zoBsark on teis ooeaeion of> Hertirj Smith (of 
oelebrily), who met them there. * You diil»not'ei|»eot to eee 
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the his championship of eYolotion was nml wepto- 

in 

Sepb^tier 1692$ in icm hishens^^^^^i^^ a 
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Teiy many Ihiu^ [he wtote] foryeiliT Bad eon^talatloiif. Moriis has a 
pmjtk mmemhopb ^^^ te he a ]diiif,andheeuDe oae^^^ 

of prohaittiibj* It is atidmt that 1 was bom to be fei^ctable. 1 ham 

done uy letd best to avoid iMt honour, but behold me indelibly stamped. 

We m staying bmie with oinfi of our daughters and enjoyirg the fratiTal. . . . 
We hc^ to. h^ bsok ija iSastjtKmrne next week, but w^ shidl bate to go to the 
Gtaod devils in thesihape of workmen must be drivm out of 

ouriidjiiie.'' ■ 

Seewhat sn cgenlag I hata given you for a coaduaionto that sentanoe. 

He nfben msented bdng^^ i with simple destruction in 

mattm of religious faith, and disclaimed all sympathy with the 
sooffii^ spirit. His opposition to theology had not meant, he said, 
opposition to reUg^on. . 1 remeiiil3er his showing me Boehm’s bust of 
hiiwlf, and er^^ressing strongly h^ dislike of its expression. ‘ It is 
almost Voltaimn,’ he said. * You shotdd not destroy until you are 
in a position to btiild up something to replace what you have de- 
stroyed,^ was another saying of his ; ‘ Descartes saw that, and advocated 
a morale par provision, a system to act upon (pending the conclusion 
of his philosophical inquiries) — ^a syston which included adhering to 
the reUgion in which he had been brought up.’ Huxley’s applicaUon 
of Hds principle was very intelligible in his protests against dogmatic 
inhd^ity.^ But it used to seem to me, as 1 once told Him, to be for- 
gotten in his extremely polemical tone, which unqi:^^onably did often 
lead others to abandon even a provisional adherent to any religious 
system. But I believe his failure to take this into consideration to 
have been partly due to the exclusively scientific cast of his mind. 
The cause of scientific discovery was paramount to all else; and 
whatever even appeared to impede it he assailed rnthlessly. More- 
over he wrote for experts, or at least for carefiil students. In point 
of fiict, readers include the impressionable and unintellectod as 
w^ ae the intellectual ; and an anti-Ghri^ian rhetoric inay, for such 
readers, d#e^y xehgious belief wholesale, including positions which 
bhe to say the least, conudered quite teimble to the 

snd. ^e once, in 1894, ^ Faulty and incorrect as is the 

Dhristiam definition of .l^msm, it is near^ the truth than the *a:eed 
5f some agnostics who conceive of hd unifying principle in the w^ld.’ 
Se ^ ^^dentlj the i^gwcnt fixnn refer- 

« * Pineal iKSiehee Is u Utde ttfehcMs v It is iiiatoriii;Ustle ’ MMmOi, 

p. i4a 



in that it oi^tdd wt ^ 

iThis pwUjcm, wt^ a 

* v^ gi«at 

eowmym Hlni,^ short of ^ 

cunrenitlj to jbini 1^ those who read him hutfly n^ 

their own logic adth his rhetmic. Such an attitude tomd^ 

thought, coupled ndth peecarteB* maadm, was peihap the e^tatjaafon 

of his recognising a value and real sai^nsdnefis in current ret^hms 

forms whidi l^e aggressive irreligionists of France ostentidiifHi^y 

despise. 

Nevertheless he claimed (half humorously) the sanotioh of 
Descartes, who lived and died a Jfervent Cathoiic, for pressing his 
speculative doubts to their utmost Umit. He once told me that he 
thought his own L^ture on Descartes the best exhibition of his 
religious attitude as a whole. And it was impossible not to recognise 
the strenuous honesty which led him to look hankly in the face 
problems for which he could find no {Speculative solution. Regarded 
as a contzibiition to philosophy, such a method has commended itself 
to thinkers whose ultimate positions were various — Catholics like 
Descartes and Pascal, Theists like Kant, as well as negative thinkers. 
But Descartes did not abandon his religions convictions when he 
instituted Eis * methodic doubt,' which was to be the instrument of 
their theoretic justification. It is the identification of what is really 
only a step towards the analysis of the foundations of belief with 
the immediate guide to practical conviction, which maidrs the dif- 
ference between Huxley and Descartes. Apart firom this, one felt the 
value to the cause of truth of Huxley's lucid and candid exhibition 
of the * case ’ of the negative thinker ; and one could not but respect 
his enthusiasm ftw the man who gives forth his deepest convictions 
in the face of obloquy, even whfie one felt that in point of &ct 
consideration for the effect on society might show what was in in- 
tention a protest agaiost insincerity, to have been in effect rash and 
misleading. To Huxley this consideration was not, I think, of weight. 
To sptok out each fresh fi-agmeut of truth which he supposed himself 
to have discerned was to him a duty, and not a complex one. He 
Who thus spoke was coufossor or martyr. He did not, I think, 
realise how blten the truest he could see at the' moment in ^ence 
might ihisledd fiMl the crudity and inaccuracy of its first state- 
ment; fts Apparent conflict with equally true oonvictions of 

society in ;Otb)^ de|^^ HO tended to identify outspo^n 
eandtbt wt& love of iamthv pmdent reserve or patient iwi^iiae 

this tei^fri^g came with 1S94. 

* Sjw ■P snrtm ea^ p. 109. V 

* See Bwiiay m Mme& Mnd Mvlti p* 140 



Us jVII ^leaking of Dean Stanley, whoso 
^Siiily lifev W who had#53^^^^ 

mia before dl tbi^ inaa/ he 8^; - 

> Men in ability are oemae^ eilough, hot men tf and 

conyic^n are very rare. It lfl the grandest thing conoeim^ to see 
a speaking out and ada^ out h^ cemviotions in the fuse of 
unpopujarity. WW a grand man was your Gregory the Seventh, 
though 1 should not have been pleased for his views to have prevailed. 
But he was a man of strength and conviction/ 

lie also talked of Kant. * It is remarkable/ he said, ‘ that Kant 
is a very clear writer on Physics, though obscure on Metaphysics/ 1 
said that this seemed a testimony to his depth; it showed the ohscurity 
not to be due to Kant’s own want of perspicuity, but to the difficulty 
of the subject. Huxley, to whom things were always either evident 
or unknowable, demiirr^. * No,’ he replied, ' it was because he did 
not want too many people to understand him. He would ha/ve 
hem permuted for Mb Bcepticiam* 

Romanes lecture of 1893 has been much commented on as a 
recantation of his most aggressive theological views, and Huxley 
resented this account of it. He pointed out most truly that the 
position taken np in it had been long ago indicated by him. But 
many will continue to look on it as an example of his insistance in 
later years on the more religious admiasions of his own public teach- 
ing. If the logic was that of his other writings, the rhetoric was not ; 
and it was natural that average readers who had ascribed to him an 
irreligious attitude, much of which was really due to the rhetoric 
rather than the logic of his eariier works, should now in turn note 
the change from the hostile tone which they had observed, rather than 
the identity of his logical position which they had ndVer mastered, 
I saw more than once before he went to delii^' the lecture, and 
he was suffering both from weakness and from loswof voice — so much 
so, that he doubted his being able to deliver it at all. 

In the end he went to Oxford and was most cordially received. 
The lecture was a remarkable one. He shows in it with great force 
how entirely the straggle for existence and survival of the fittest, as 
represented in the * cosmic process’ antecedent to human civilisation, 
frj^B to account for the ethical element in man. The cosmic process 
is destructive, and survival in its course is due to the selfish and self- ‘ 
assertive elements in sentient nature. These elements — which in 
tnAti are ^ ‘ original sin ’ of the theobgians — ^remain in the race, and 
have to be countera if social life is to be possiUe, the more 
or less artificial cultivation of the sympathetic and oonsdentions 
elements. He sent me a copy <ff the lecture, and I wrote expressing 
my strong assmit to some of its mam propositions, although I added 
that he would no doUbt not imeept the ^ transoendental ’ oonclusion 
which I should draw frnm his Bigmnents. 



• fiii iii *e^y]i tesi^ 

too four days' rest ia a 

coUap^ bn our way to anotlwr^JOid 1^ Btrai^thbina. Since myrtouni 

I hcTe bMn etotoat Uttog m tke garden^ and otherwise most diligently idle. I read 

[yoiir] chapter on Metophysknd,^ tho]^^ and was de^gl^ the eayi^ 

that it died of toomuch love, attrihnted to me fy eoiA a cbaapetont witness that ! 

am nothing to dispate the toot, thoiighl had utterly torgotten it. 

I was quite sore you wo^ agree with my main thetoi (in the Bomaoea; lioc- 
tiire)i for it is only the doctrine that Satan is the Pitoce of this wt^rldUdhoto toe 
scientific side. 

Why should not materialists he transcendetttaliBtB P What possible dlStoence 
can it mahe whether the hypostatiaed negative * wibetanoe ’ is the same for ttlad 
and matter or difierent P 

I am very sorry my cigar man served you so badly. I cannot mahe it ontj as 
he invariably sends me the same quality. That confounded * cosmic process ' has 
got hold of him. 

Erer yours very fsitlifully, 

T. H. Huxlet. 

1 have said that his conversation had the widest range. Point 
and humour were always there. If he spoke of persons or scenes, 
you carried away some definite feature of the personality or events 
in question, 

I well remember his description — given with true Yankee twang 
— of a lecture he had to deliver at New York, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm. The reporters of the Baltimore paper called 
on him, and said they must have the lecture for publication on the 
day of its delivery. Huxley explained that the lecture existed as yet 
only in his own head. Still they pressed for it, and he complied 
with their demand, stipulating that if he rehearsed it for them they 
must give him a copy, lest they should publish one lecture and he 
should give another. The rehearsal was made, and the copy sent; 
but when he opqn^ it — ^in the«very Lecture Hall itself — it proved 
to be a wholly iSkgible tratiscript on tissue paper. To make the 
story perfect he ought to have delivered an entirely diflEerent lecture 
from the one reported i but his excellent memory served him, and the 
reports of the actual lecture and of the rehearsal, although somewhat 
different, were not sufficiently so to betray what had occurred. 

I tolt my impression of Oorlyle’s dogged Scotch unsympathetic per- 
sistency in measuring everything by his own ideas sensibly deepened 
by a story which Huxley told me of their mutual relations. Culyle 
and he were for ^ong good friends, but had a serious difference on the 
evolurion questton in the early stages of the controversy. Their 
persoiuil interogurse ceased in oonsequence. After an interval of 
mimy; years Huxley hajqpened to see the Scotchman crossing tbe 
street, m> I^ndonr and thinking that bygones might be by^hes, 
went up to him him. Csrlyle did not at ffrrt r^g- 

nise him, l^ut Fhea he had out^^w^ was, he at said, 
' «in 
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twang, ns tkmgh lie weze oenliM^ 
of ' You’Ee®0i^^,^t^ yon? 

tidying t6\pmiii^ na all | 

saying t&at the gieat Ihijog got tio doisto iaad^ ^^nrs^ 

as mneh unlik« a^i as posi^)^ Htudey^ arho had hi^ied the 
weather orpoUtic» n^ht hhve be^ admitted h>r the sake of feace, 
soon found that the h^t thing he could do was to retreat, ai«l return 
to their tacit agreement to differ. 

So, too, Stai^ey^e impressionable and imaginative nature was 
brought out him in an aneodote. Stanley, vividly impressed by 
the newest thought of the hour, liberal, and advanced by family and 
school tmditiion, had sympathised with Colenso’s treatment of the 
Bible in some degree ; yet his historical impressionableness told the 
other way. Huxley explained his position thus : 

* Stanley could believe in anything of which he had seen the 
supposed site, but was sceptical where he had not seen. At a 
breakfost at Monckton Milnes’s, just at the time of the Oolenso row, 
Milneil asked me my views on the Pentateuch, and I gave them. 
Stanley differed from me. The account of creation in Q-enesis he 
dismissed at once as nnhistorical ; but the call of Abraham, and the 
historical narrative of the Pentatedich, he accepted. This was because 
he had seen Palestine— but he wasn’t present at the Creation.’ 

Admirably did he once characterise Tennyson’s conversation. 
‘ Doric beauty is its characteristic — ^perfect simplicity, without any 
ornament or anything artificial.’ Of an eminent person whose great 
subtlety of mind was being discussed, he said that the constant over- 
refinement of distinctions in his case destroyed all distinctness. Any- 
thing could he explained away, and so one thing came to mean 
the same as its opposite. Some one asked, * Do you mean that 
he is untruthful ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied *Huxley, ‘ he mi cLear-keaded 

enough to tell a lie* 

One of the subjects of his enthusiasm was John Bright — his 
transparent sincerity, his natural distinction, his oratorical power. 
‘If you saw him and A. B,’ (naming a well-known nobleman) 
* together,’ he said, ‘ you would have set down Bright] as the aristo- 
crat, and the other as the plebeian. His was the only oratory which ever 
really held me. His speeches weie masteipieces. There was the sense 
of cbuvietion in them, great dignity^ and the purest English.’ 

^e once spoke strongly of the insight into scientific method 
shown in Tennyson’s In Memoriamt and pronounced it to be ‘ quite 
equal to: that of the greatest experts.’ Tennyson he considered the 
greatest English master of melody except Bpenser and Keats. 1 told 
him of Teiiuyson’s insensibility to music, and he replied that it was 
curious that sdentifie inen as a rule had more appreciation of music 
than poets or .men of letters. He told, me of one long talk he had 
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of the man. He expressed onee his delight in Switxerkiid i^ 
the beauty of IVlonte Oeiaeroso. * tthere is nothing like Bwii^la^,’ 
he said. ‘ But Lalso ddight in siin|dest ruial English seenss^. 
A country field has before now mh^tmced me.’ /One thing,’ he 
added, ‘ which weighs with me against pessimism, and tells for , a 
benevolent Au^Of of the nniverse^ is my enjoyment of scenery and 
music. 1 do not see how they can have help^ in the struggle for 
existence. They are gratuitous gifts.* 

He enjoyed greatly the views within his reach at Eastbourne, and 
his enjoyment was stimulated by the constitutional walk which took 
him frequently up the downs. VThe incubus of thought is get lid 
of,’ he said, ‘ if you walk up a hill and walk fast/ He Was eloquent 
on the beauty of Beachy Head. ‘ Building at Eastbourne is one of 
the few prudent things I ever did. It contradicts the proverb, 

“ Fools build houses for wise men to live in.” ’ 

He spdke of the Boyal Commission on Vivisection. ‘ The general 
feeling was at first strongly for vivisection,’ he said, ‘ but one 
German chatiged the current of opinion by remarking, I chloroform 
a cat because it scratches, but not a dc^.” ’ This at once suggested 
possibilities of cruelty, and (as I understood) was the cause of the 
amount of restriction ultimately placed on the practice. Apropos 
of vivisection, he spoke strongly of the absurdity of the outcry against 
it, as long as sudl^hings as pigeon-shooting were tolerated for mere 
amusement. 

Speaking of two men of letters^ with neither of whom he sympa- 
thised, he once said, ‘ Don’t mistake me ; 1 don’t class them togellier. 
One is^ thinker and man of letters, the other is only a literary man. 
Emsmus was a man of letters, Gigadibs a literary man. A. B. is the 
inoamation of Gigadibs. I shoidd call him BigcbMsiua c^ptirrms 
pmdmus. When I showed him the various accounts of the Metapbysi- 
Bodety wl^ah 1^ been sent to me, and which revealed certain 
^weiandes, sai^ ‘Don’t gdi any more, or the Gennan critics 
^I pieye that it never existed.’ Characteristic, too, was 

his geniii plea«/^ in telling ua how jds little granddaughter looked 
at hjin* you’re the curibtisest 

wi& khn dmrhig tlie last^^ 

with the phikm^y ei^^ In iB94 

I ^ to pm man, who 
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added, * l%at halting 

he ims Iboking fiir it eDii<^ii8i6n>«-8oinefclu^ which he Wl^not ;et 
ibixtid/ Mj friend aeesiiarked that Newman thought that that mme- 
thing was Cathohrdiin, and tlmt Newman had developed Butler in a 
Catholic sense. ' A moat ingenious developer/ replied Huxley, with 
amused emphaua 

He weiit tip to Oxford for the meeting of the British Association, 
and 1 saw him shortly after his return. The whole thing had tired 
him very much, but the enthusiastic reception he had met with evi- 
dently gratified him. He criticised Lord Salisbury’s address, in which 
he had spohen of the argument from design, and had attacked Weis- 
mann for ruling it out of court. 

* After all [Huxley continued] my predominant feeling was one 
of triumph. I recalled the last meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford' in the sixties, when it was supposed to be downright atheism 
to accept evolution at all, and when Bishop Wilberforce turned to me 
in public and said, Was it yonr grand&ther or your grandmother, 
Mr. Huxley, who was an ape?” And now Lord Salisbury, though 
he ventured to attack us, did not venture to question the doctrine of 
evolution — ^the thing for which he had really been struggling.* 

He was highly pleased with an article on him which appeared in 
January 1895 in the Quarterly. * It made me feel quite young 
again/ he said. *It is a strong attack, of course, but very well 
written. 1 know a good lat of work when I see it.’ He recurred 
several times to this article, and the significance of , his pleasure 
struck me when 1 came to read it. For, like the Bomanes Lecture, 
the article emphasised that side of Huxley’s teachi^ug which was con- 
sistent with the Theistic view of life — a side so often ignored by his 
critics. * I have been attacked all my life,’ he added, * but so are 
many better men than me. Those whose views ultimately triumph 
often go through the most obloquy in their own time.’ 

There is a sad interest in the last scenes of the life of a man of 
genins which will be sufficient excuse for describing in some detail 
the last long conversation which I had with Mr. Huxley. Someone 
had sent me Mr. A. J. Balfour’s book on Foundations of Bdief 
early in February 1895. We were very full of it, and it was the 
theme of discussiem on the 17th of Fefiraary, when Ijwo Mends were 
Inhching Mth us. Not long after luncheon Huxley came in, and 
seemed in mdraordmary spirits. He began talking of Erasmus and 
Luther, expressing a great preference for Erasmiia, who would, he 
said, have impregnated the Church with coltore and brought it 
ahr^t of the thought of the rimes, while Luther ooncenrirated 
Attention on individtial mysricol doctrines. * It was very trying for 
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bold/ t said that X (bought bk estima^ oC^^^^ attitude 
towards the Fapaey coincided with Ptefessoor B. C- Jbbb^ He asked 
if i could lend iiitti Jebb's Bede Lecture on the sut^eeb I aaM that I 
had not got it at hand, but I added, * 1 can lend yea another book 
which I think you ought to read— ^Balfour’s FowndaiUona of XdUifJ 
He at once became extremely animated, and spoke of it as those 
who have read his criticisms, published in the following month, would 
expect. * You need not lend me that. I have exercised my mind 
udith it a good deal already. Mr. Balfour ought to have acquainted 
himself with the opinions of those he attacks. One has no objection 
to being abused for what one <ikM» hold, as I said of Erasmus — at least, 
one is prepared to put up with it. An attack on us by some one 
who understood our position would do all of us good — myself included. 
But Mr. Balfour has acted like the French in 1870 — ^he has gone to 
war without any ordnance maps, and without having surveyed the scene 
of the campaign. No human being holds the opinions he speaks of 
ns ** naturalism.” He is a good debater. He knows the value of a 
word. The word ** naturalism ” has a bad sound and unpleasant 
■associatioi^. It would tell against us in the House of Commons, 
nnd so it will with his readers. “ Naturalism ” contrasts with super- 
naturalism.” He has not only attacked us for what we don’t hold, 
but he has been good enough to draw out a catechism for ** us wicked 
people ” to teach us what we mvst hold.* 

It was rather difficult to get him to particulars, but we did so by 
degrees. Ha said, * Balfour uses the word pke7um£na as applying 
■simply to the out^ world and not to the inner world. The only people 
whom his attack muld hold good of would be the Comtists, who deny 
that psychology is a science. They may be left out of account. 
They advocate the crudest eighteenth-century materialism. All the 
•empizicists, from Locke onwards, make the observation of the pheno- 
m^a *of the mind itself quite separate from the study of mere 
■sensation. No man in his senses supposes that the sense of beauty, 
or the religious feelings [this with a courteous bow to a priest who 
was present], or the sense of moral obligation, are to be accounted 
for in terms of sensation, or come to us through sensation.’ I said 
that, as I understood it, 1 did not think Mr, Balfour supposed they would 
acknoiiirledge tbo positiox^ he ascribed to them, and that one of his 
4XiinplaintB was they did^mot work out their premises to their 
logical conotusidiM. I added that so for as one of Mr. Balfouj^s chief 
poinfo was concesn?^^ existence of the external world — Mill was 
almost the oidy nfon nn thefr sid^^^ in this century who had faced the 
pnddem franMy^ and he had driven to say that all men can 
know is that there are 'pemhUMmt posiuMlities of sensation/ He 
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eatd, ‘^ere has ^n no advcrs^ criticism oit it yet.’ He aiiswered 
with emphasisv bjM there soon wilt be* * From you ? ' 1 asked. 
<1 let out no was the reply. 

He then talked with great admiration and affection of Mr. 
Balfour’s higher, Francis. Hia early d^th and W. K. Clifford’s 
(Huxley salil) h^ been the greatest loss to scienoe^not only in 
England but in the world — ^in our time. ‘Haifa dozen of us old 
fogies could have been better spiored.’ He remembered Frank Balfour 
as a boy at Eton, and ^w his unusual talent there. ‘Then my 
friend, Michael Forster, took him up at Cambridge and found 
out that he had real genius for biology. I used to say there w'as 
sciBuee in the blood, but this new book of his brother’s shows I was 
wrong.’ 

Apropos to his remark about the Comtists, one of the company 
pointed out that in later life Comte recognised a science of ‘ the 
individual,* equivalent to what Huxley meant by *pyschology. 

* That,’ he replied, ‘was due to the influence of Clotilde de Vaux. 
You see,’ he added with a kind of Sir Charleis Grrandison bow to my 
wife, ‘ what power your sex may have.’ As Huxley was going out 
of the house I said to him timt Father A. B. (the priest who had 
l^n present) had not expected to find himself in his company. ‘ No ! 
I trust he had plenty of holy water with him,’ was th^reply. 

Before he left we had an amusing instance of ^is positiveness. I 
reminded him that I had met him a month earlier in embarrassing 
circumstances. My hat had fallen into a ppud, and I had asked him 
whether to walk home hatless or in tlie wet hat. ‘ I took your 
advice,’ I said, *as the most learned man in England on such 
subjects. I put on the hat, and I have had a frightful cold in the 
head ever since.’ He replied promptly and quite seriously, ‘ You 
would have had pneumonia if you had kept it off.’ 

After he had gone we were all agreed as to the extraordinary 
vigour and brilliancy he had shown. Some one said, ‘ He is like a 
man who is what the Scotch call “ fey.” ’ We laughed at the idea j 
but we riatuially recalled the remark^later on. < 

Shortly afterwards I was anxious to get Huxley’s advice as. to an 
illustration I proposed to use in a review of the FdundaiStcme 0 / 
Bdirfy connected with the gradual growth of seiMitiveness to light in 
sentient beings. Being away from Eastbourne I wrote to him. His 
reply, writteil on the 27th of February— just before the commence- 
ment of his last illfitess— has a m^riancholy iuteiest now. 
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whole such exists. It can be trao^ down from the highest fbnn of eyes efeepby 
step to tim end of a smgle nerye hlament suzrounded by dai^ pjgnmgt W covered 
by the transpareat outer skin. But whether in the last case the nerve 
much affected by the light (£.e. ether waves) as the nerve endings in &e higher 
eyCs are, and whether the affection of the nerve substance g^ves rise to a state of 
consciousness like that produced iii us by light waves, are quite insolnbie ques- 
tions. 

The most compredienaive discussion of the subject 1 can call to mind is in 
Tom. XII. of JMilne Edwards’s Xenons aur la PAyatb/opie, and I can lend you the 
volume, and if you are hack here before you want to use your information, I can 
supply you with oral commentary and diagrams ad liditum. There is not much 
water in the well, but you shall pump it diy with pleasure. 

The first instalment of my discussion of ihe JPoundatiou» qf BtlUf will be out 
in a day or two. I am sorry to say that my opinion of the hook as anything more 
than a mere bit of clever polemic sinks steadily. 

My wife is much better, and I have contrived to escape the pestilence yet. If 
I could compound for a day or two’s neivalgia, I would not mind, hutp I abhor 
that long incapacity and convalescence. 

Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Hl-xley. 

• 

The very next day he was taken ill, and after four months, in 
which that \dgorous mind and hrame struggled with illness and ex- 
haustion, he passed away. 

So ended the life of one of whom Englishmen are justly proud 
for the extraordinary lucidity and brilliancy with which he impressed 
on his genei^tion the characteristic scientific creed of his time, bs 
well as for much else which specialists will measure with greater 
accuracy than t^general reader. 

In the problems of ethics of religion, to which he gave so much 
attention, I have attempted to convey my own impression, which will 
not be shared by those who fix their attention wholly on the 
destntctive side of his teaching, that he united two divergent 
tendencies. Descartes combined the philosophy of ‘ methodic 
doubt * with the fidth of a Catholic. The same certainly cannot be 
said of Huxley. But that an antithesis between his theoretical methods , 
and his practical attitude did impress some of those most interested 
in his remarkable mind the foregoing pages have shown, ('concur 
with those whp believe that his xqo^ faith in ethical ideals, which 
he confessed himself unable to account fi>r by the knpiAm laws of 
evolution,^ implied a latent recognition of the claims of religious 
mystery as more imperative ami important than he could explicitly 

* ‘ Cosmic evdlntibuniji^ tehch us h0w the good BUdth^ evil tendencies of man 
may have come about'; but, in itsiril, iib>is Incompetent to.fumisfa' any better reaeou 
why what we call good is prefemble to what We call evil than we had befi^re.' 
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oil luBoira agnostic piuua^BS. ClanfiditBidciililiof Ms iritis^ 
IP^ iwitre how &r more he teft e te n dm of OalriiKR JiUih than mu 
jp^Uu:!; siqipoBed ev^ MMa eipUcit theuies ; isidi knowledge 
a^peand more and not leaa si^piiMGsnt to man^of ^raae sriio con- 
vened with him. 

One thingjWit all evento, wee beyond question— that hisocoadonal 
flippancy in oontrovenj rqitesented no levity in his way of regarding 
serious and sacred snlgecta as a whole. It was in some cases pro- 
voked by r»l airroemess m good people, and sometimes by what I 
could not but consider Ms own narrowness, which foiled to view 
minor details of popular Christianity in their true prr^tortion ; and 
sometirnes by the temptation to take controversial advantage of 
positions current among the orthodox which theologians themselves 
are likely evaitually to abandon. Had he lived in the early seven- 
teenth century he would have represented Christianity as. standing or 
fldUng with the truth of the Ptolemaic system, and have depicted the 
theologians, who would not at once break with the Ptolemaic inter- 
pretation of Josue, as the most vivid cmicatures of unreason. 

Such considerations made it seem to many of those who met him 
more jMosophical, as it certainly was more natural, not to attach 
the weight currently given to his attacks on incidental features of a 
system whose laws of organic growth he never comprehended. 

Apart from these subjects one could not but learn much, even 
amid ^sat divergence, and-feel that divergence itself became less by 
mutual explanation. Had he found a logical place in his theory of 
knowledge for the great ethical ideals he so much reverenced in word 
and in practice, I cannot but think that a for greater change in his 
philosophy would have taken place than he ever contemplated.. At 
all evmits, he had the power of intercourse, largely ^mpathetic, with 
those who could have had little in common witljflnim, had the 
been simply identical with his speculative agnosticism. 

WlUBID Wabd. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


Whatever we may think of the aztistic and critical influence of Mr. 
Ruskin on his age, we qannot but view with admiration and reverence 
much of his moral teaching, and there are in his writings innume- 
rable isolated words of wisdom which would be well printed in letters 
of gold wherever men and women congregate and youth is educated. 
Amongst these is one which could not be too often reproduced before 
the eyes of an indifferent, egotistic, and cynical generation! It is 
this : ‘ Whosoever is not actively kind is cruel.* It is an absolute 
truth, but one which is very little heeded. 

I will not here speak of the three crystallised and applauded forms 
of cruelty^ war, sport, and scientific experiment. I wish to speak 
only of what is by the latter termed lay cruelty, but which I would 
.myself call general and scarcely conscious cruelty — the ill-treatment 
of all sentient creatures not human by human creatures from the 
apathy, egotism,, and unkindness of the latter. It is to this form of 
cruelty that Mr. Buskin alludes in the sentence previously quoted. 

The cruelty of earlier times had its chief cause in violence ; the 
cruelty of modei|i times has its chief cause in cowardice and selfish- 
ness. The charter of the cruelty has altered, but its prevalence 
remains equally widespread and its motive is more contemptible. 
The modem world reg^s the pillory and the stocks as barbarous ; 
but it allows the railway signalman to be riveted to his post for 
eightwn consecutive hours, and sees no harm in it. The human 
race was then mder, no doubt, but more generous, more violent in 
some ways, but more magnanimous. Remember the &miliar story 
of the Roman who wrung the neck of the do\# which took refuge in 
his bosom from the pursuing bird of prey, and ^as stoned by his fellow- 
citizens. In the modem world there would be no movement of indig- 
nation against such an act ; gentlewomen and men see the necks wrung 
of the wounded birds in the shooting enclosures without the slightest 
emotion of pity or effort at censure. 

Not long ago I spoke of this to a young and beautiful English- 
woman of the great world, and answered, ‘Yes, it is useless to 
attempt to move them to any IMing for animals. You can get them 
to do something for poojde, because they think it does them good 
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There are exceptions, doul^ess^ but they are: ^ 
to leaven the great mass of indifferent and sdfish people. Animala 
find but few ffiends. Alas ! they have no votes ! 

There is, perhaps, one i^ing still more nauseating than the vrorld’s 
apathy, and that is its eeH*l»^aise ; its admiration of its own charities^ 
so miserably insjt^ificant beddes the extravagance of its own 
pleasures. When we think how little* is done by ^ose who could do 
so much to influence even their own households to justice and 
tendemesSj one cannot wonder that the populace is unmoved by the 
occasional invitation to them from a higher world to display those 
virtues vrhich the rich prefer rather to inculcate than to practise. 

Last year in England, in a nobleman’s house, a footman beat a small 
dog which ran into the ofllceswith a red-hot poker, and piled burning 
coals on it until it died in indescribable agony. 1 wrote and asked 
the nqhleman in question if be had dismissed r monster from his 
service, the man having been oidy punished by the Bench with a 
slight flne ; the nobleman answered me so evasively that it was easy 
to read between the lines and see that he had retained the footman 
in his service. This act on the part of the servant was an extreme case 
of hideous cruelty, but his employer’s condonation is by no means an 
extreme case; it is, indeed, a very common sample of a master’s 
indifference, of that indifference which is practically connivance. 
People abandon their stables to their coachmen, their dogs to their 
keepers ; even the animals they call pets are frequently allowed to 
sufiSer from servants, or children, and are bullied, neglecl^d, and teased 
with impunity. 

The disgusting spectacle of r. •_ • ' !■ j by police is allowed 

to be presented in the public streets of most capitals of Europe con- 
tinually, and there is none of that outburst of revolted feeling which 
such an offence to all humane sentiment and common decency should 
provoke. If such spectacles' excited in the general public one- 
thousandth part of such disgust as they would excite in any really 
dvilised people, it would be impossible for such scenes to exist in 
eithcar hemisphere to shock the sight and sense of those of more refined 
taste and more humane feelings. 

There is an excellent association for the protection of birds, but 
its anns are so Httle in touch with its generation it obtains only 
the most meagre support. Great •names and patrician nam^ are 
very rare upon its lists, and at its public meetings its cause has its 
neck at once broken by the question of sport being rigorously excluded 
by its chairman. 

There is an institution in Xiondpn which calls itself a ' home for 
lost dogs ’ ; under this affecting title it appeals for funds, as though 
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be ihaihtained out of the funds of the 0overQtnent» NoHdng but 
the most criminal apathy ih the public could pernxA a sknighter* 
house to masquerade as a home and be a petitioner to charity.- Ilie 
word ' home’ implies peace and safety, and should not be permitted 
to cover a place of legalised butdiery. 

Think how odious to the horse must be the mere forcing of the 
bit into his mouth and of the headstall over his ears. Without 
speaking of the torture of the ^ur, the stinging of the lash, the 
dregful weight upon the spine from which the riding-horse suffers^ 
and the dreadful strain upon the lungs and withers to which the 
draught and driving horse is incessantly condemned, only realise the 
continued imprisonment and galling servitude in which the equine 
race are farced to dwell, and ask yourself if, in common pity or justice^ 
that life should not be as much alleviated and lightened as it is 
possible to make it. Yet is there one owner of horses in a million 
who takas the trouble to see for himself how his own stables are 
organised, or maintains out of gratitude in their old age or in their 
failing speed the horses which have served him in their prime ? 

Many wild-beast shows of the present hour are as cruel as were 
the gladiatorial games of Rome, and far less manly. I can imagine 
no possible argument which can be put forward for the license 
awarded to»the travelling caravans which attend fairs and feasts 
all the world ^er, and which are hells of animal torture^ What 
is called the taAng of beasts is the most cruel, demoralising;"and 
loathsome of pursuits ; the horrible wickedness of its methods is known 
to all, and the appetite it awakens and stimulates in the public is 
to the last degree debasing. Yet not the smallest effort is made to 
end it. 

The encouragement of menageries, where wild animals are cowed 
and maltreated into trembling misery, and forced to imitate the 
foolish attitudes and comedies of men, lies entirely with the 
public^^ — ^with the world at large. If the nations were in any 
true sense civilised, such forms of diversion would, I repeat, be 
insupportable vto them. Dancing dogs, dancing bears, perfcarming 
wolteis, ^slaved elephants, would one and all, from the lion tortured 
a Mcydie in a circus^ to the guinea-pig playing a drum in 
the all so sickeningly painful to a truly 

civiUsed j^ublic that the stolid human brutes who live by their 
aulforings would hot dure to thiah «md them. * 

Not long ago there was a iK^mewhat inlly disciteBion in the English 
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did no doubt recaU fo the imprisoned animals tim intense 
fingmnce of the flowers in ihelt own jungles and tropical feests. 
All animals are iniens^y sflhsitiTe to odours, because their oHhetofry 
nerves telegraph to the^ hfains in a way of which our own doll 
nostrils are utterly unconscious. 

With what pretension can a world call itself humane when in its 
codes all * wild ’ animals are unprotected by laws, and may be treated 
with whatever brutality is desired ? When it is a question for the 
dweller in a jungle to kill a wild beast or be killed himself^ one can 
understand that he chooses the first of the two alternatives. But 
this is no excuse for the man in cities to drag a captured lion to make 
the spcwt of fools, and to perish wretchedly of diseased joints and 
thwarted longings. 

It is idle to speak of the civilisation of a world in which such 
things <are possible. From a hygienic point of view alone these poor 
tormented creatures, .cooped up in filthy cages, breathing fetid air 
night and day, hearing each other’s piteous cries, having no single 
want or instinct gratified, ill fed, diseased, miserable, and ravaged by 
parasites, must be one of the most unwholesome centres of contagion 
conceivable. A polar bear is at this moment being taken through 
Europe for exhibition in a caravan ; he is kept in a cage in which he 
cannot turn ; he lias a pan of water two inches deep, and a few ounces 
of bread as his only food ! 

This is permissible by law ; and the same generation orders Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone, Count Tolstoi and Sir John Millais, 
'Gabrielle ^’Annunzio and Henry Irving, to muzzle ibeir dogs ! 

There is no animal which is not to be attachdff by kindness and 
justice shown to him. The lion of Rosa Bonheur fell into decline 
from grief at being sent from her keeping to that of the J ardin des 
Plantes when she was absent on a distant voyage. She returned to 
find him dying ; he recognised her voice and opened his eyes ‘with a 
feeble roar of pleasure, then laid his great head down upon her knees 
mid died. No one who knows human nature by long experience can 
assert for a moment that its fidelity can be secured by benefits, or its 
sincerity insured by affection ; but when kindness and regard are 
shown to * the beasts which perish,’ they never &il to give them back 
tenfold.' • 

I think that not only is their affection undeiralned, but th^t the 
intelligence uf animals is greatly underrated. Man having but one 
conception of intelligence, his own, does not endeavour to comprehend 
another which is different, and differently exhibited and ex^essed. 
1 have before now smd in print that if our mind exceeds the mind of 
animals and birds in much, theirs exceeds ours at least in some 
things, as their sight, scent, and hearing surpass ours. 
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of hia. The elementa which are Ms great foes are ilhe*^ theirs 
they have to encpunter and suffer ail the woes of tmn{M^i hurricane, 
the width of barren seas, the hunger on solitary shms ; and 
they have also in his ruthless and unceasing spite an enemy more 
cruel than any with which he himself has to contend. If we meditate 
on tMs unquestionable &ct, we shall be forced to admit that Crisbo^ 
foro Colombo was not a greater h^o than many a little swallow. 

!^t scarcely anyone does meditate on these phenomena ; one in 
a million, one in a generation, at the most. To nearly the whole of 
humanity the wonderful and beautiful races with which the world 
teems, wMch are for ever living side by side with the human, do not 
exist except in so far as they contribute to the pleasure of slaughter, 
or the greed of commerce, or of gambling. For to the majority of 
men and women all organisms except their own are as though i^ey 
were not. 

There is no sympathy with these interesting and mysterious lives 
led side by side with man, but ignored by him entirely, except when 
by him persecuted. The nest of the weaver bird is to the full as in- 
genious and as marvellous as the dome of St. Peter’s or St, Paul’s. The 
beaver state and the bee state are as intricate in organisation as the 
Constitution of the French Eepublic and the British Monarchy, and are 
distinctly superior in many parts of their organisation to either of these. 
The passage of the white ants through a jungle and acfoss a con- 
tinent is quit^ as admirable in unison and skill and order as the human 
march to Chitral ; and the annual flights of the storks, of the Solan 
geese, of the wiio^ucks, exhibit qualities of obedience to a chosen 
commander, of eq^urance, of observation, and of wisdom not exceeded 
by any human Arctic or Australian exploring party. 

The vaingloriouB assumption that we have a monopoly of what is 
called reason cannot be allowed by those who bring a reason of thw 
own unbiassed to the study of animals, not under the unnatural con- 
ditions of the laboratory, but in natural freedom and peace. 

No skill of a Stanley or a Nansen ever exceeded that of the hound 
Maida in tracing Sir Walter Scott, and no journey of a Burton or a 
Speke was ever so wonderful as the migratory voyage of a martin or 
a nighUngale. ^ I have said this ere now ; and it can never be repeated 
too offen, Ibr nothing is so cruel as tiie vanity of man, and imthing 
so op|ioeed to Ms own true progress as his blind and dogged oontempt 
laoes not shaped exacU 

3^ conespopdeiioe geed in the English press about ^e 
muadingeldogsh^ 8illinesgi.i^uwaao6,aad 
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whilat deaths by Btarvationt^ a, perfecdy preventible causa^ are; eo 
common in English, cities that the reports of them scarcely aval^n 
a passing regret or pompassion^^ The veneration for human life whicdi 
is develc^ied by journalists when a lion kills his gaoler, or when a dog is 
supposed to have been the eaiuse of his tormentor’s death, is comical in 
these gehtlemen of the press, who to help a speculation, open out a 
new mart, or influence the share lists, will ravenously demand a 
military expedition or a naval demonstration, to sabre, shell, bum, 
and ravage upon distant strands. 

The attitude of the Brahmin, to whom all forms of life are sacred, 
is intelligible, estimable, and consistent ; the attitude of the savage 
conqueror, to whom thousands of dead men and thousands of dead 
beasts $re alike so much carrion, is intelligible and jeasonable, whilst 
brutal. The attitude of the journalist and county councilman is not 
either; it possesses neither logic or common sense, and is not esti- 
mable or reasonable, but only contemptible. 

If there be one thing more loathsome than the carnage of war, it 
is the Bed Cross societies following in, its train. But the modern 
world, being conscious that the butchery of war ill accords with its 
aesthetic and religious pretensions, gives a sop to its conscience by 
sending the ambulance side by side with the gun carriage. A more 
robust and more honest temper did not evade the truth that the 
least brutal war is the one most immediately and conclusively de- 
structive ; the slaughter of wounded men was more truly merciful than 
the modem system of surgery and nursing, which gf!$es shattered con- 
stitutions and ruined health to drag out a miserabfo and artificially 
prolonged existence. 

^ere is, however, something which the ordinary human mind 
finds soothing and delightful in this formula of ' the sanctity of human 
life * when combined with a corresponding disregard for all other life. 
The good Christian likes to be raised aloft in his own eyes firom all 
those other races which he imagines were given to him by a gracious 
De^y. He loves to think that both God and the neighbouring police* 
mma are watcdung over him and taking care alike of his souland of his 
great-ooak In ^e enormous vanity of the Christian who believes all 
the Im universe altered for him, m in the equally enoraous 

* In Februaxy of this year a wcpking xnan wrote to Mr. Cbaanberhiin Wi^aay tM' 
there were over 6,000 working men come up from the country to liondon ip mku^ of 
woik imd unempl^d, nuoiy of fhe^Stu^fhgi and aidE^Mmil Im 
them to the anthoritiat in me M Ctonbeihda xufdled 

ta^ mat they would not be likely to 9pd, work in the Transvaal, and a^ no laarB. 





on the oi cOT to to, thk' But in 

either the ‘philoaephle ' or‘ ihfe poetSe teaen^^^ it is so,' Vye- 
canae to the philoaoiiihm ^hfiecetuse hatw eele L tbn AnaviaKL wdA. 
other Taoea c&ivnat appear veiry great, -whiiet to the pOet -the eiAiAaaAh^ 



iietTiguid, meto 
whoM pathetic 

SeemM tnigiog the YiigiHaii ci7> 

Tiie seine of tem la jaoFtil th^ 

for these lines were written by Matthew Arnold to ‘ only a dog.’ 

It is not in foolishly endeavoqxing to make animals onr prisoners 
and pnppets, in trying to force them to count, to caper, or to play 
cards, that we reach insight into their natures and their minds. It 
is in loving them and respecting them as he loved and re 8 j)ected 
Geist and Kai. I use the latter word advisedly, for whoever does not , 
in a fair degree, as with a human friend, respect the freedom and the 
preference and the idiosyncrasy of an animal will never reach true 
comprehension of him. 

Let me here tell a little true history, which I should have told to 
Matthew Arnold had he been living, with entire certainty of .his 
sympathy. 

A little dog of Maltese breed, who belonged to my pother, was 
unconsolable at her death. For three weeks he refused all food, and 
was kept alive by nourishment artificially administered. He sat up, 
and begged day after day before her bed and before her chair, until 
he dropped fronr sheer exhaustion. He wanted for nothing that I 
could give him ; and no habit of his daily life was changed ; but he 
was unhappy. Whenever the door opened he thought she entered. 
He ran and looked into every stranger’s fece. He knew everything 
wiiich had belonged to her. His sorrow injured his health ; his heart 
became weak, and he died of cardiac paralysis at six years old. 

What could human affection offer superior in fidelity and feeling ? 

That kmng |eart, that patiant soul, 

. , , Had they indeed no Id^fer spill . 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 

And read their homily to man P 

A writer wretethe ^her day, * People speak of Hie law of ; 
but who feris it ? There is no such emotion known in the cidiimry 
lifo 0f the wmrld.’ The peiwms who will let their dinner wait whilst 
f^y Wideh u fiimaet fo^ who wH lea^Hie ehare 

list theoaariilafdiwaadheri^^ 

nettoeadsl;if wa 


^Ki^apo^ him axtist thm ; ajdd the seiuie <^iitiw^ 

kiii^p with earth and 
etroBg exioughtni/x^^ tOte; didliaig 4e}^ 

life, trivkht^, fiauds,. 

' .and'^iwidtiefl/ 

‘ The sun is Ghdd/ said Turtter; when he lay dying, and, alas ! saw 
that sun only thiuiiigh the mists df London. But how many see the 
sun at all, even when they live where it is most radiant ? How many 
think of the sun duzing the long day it illumines ? The light is 
taken as a matter of eouxse, as our breath is drawn through our lungs. 
There is no gratitude for it. 

In similar manner there is no sense of kinship with the winged 
children of the air, with the fourfooted dwellers iDeside us on the 
earth. Almost the only recognition we give them is maltreatment. 
At other times the inddference of our unspeakable fatuity rises in a 
dust cloud between us and them. Of gratitude for their companion- 
ship, their aid, their patience, their many virtues, there is not a trace 
in those who use them and abuse them, no more than there is grati- 
«tade for the beauty of the rose or the firagrance of the violet. 

As ‘ the winds of March take the world with beauty,* and every 
pasture and coppice is full of blossom, which we too often tread under- 
foot or pass unnoticed in every daily country walk, so in the same 
manner do the multitudes trample down and pass by the inefTable 
charm and fragrance of disregarded affections and unappreciated 
qualities in the other races of earth. 

Hang af>oor woodland bird in a cage, if you can bear to look on 
such a captive, above a blossoming honeysuckle or hawthorn, and 
note his anguish of remembrance, his ecstasy of hope, his frantic 
effort to be free. But the accursed wires are between him and the 
familiar blossoms, between him and the blue sky a little while he 
realises that he is a prisoner ; the fluttering joy goes out of his heart 
and bis wings, his feathers grow ruffled and dull, his eyes are veiled, 
he sits motionless and heartbroken, and the breeze of the spring- 
time blows past him, and never more will bear him on its buoyant 
way. 

Living wild song-^birds are sold at a halfpenny each by thousands 
in the London slums, and as many more c|;^ — nay, thrice as many more 
— before they reach the streets, packed close and jammed together in 
hampers and crates. 

Yet Home Secretary, on being asked by a deputation to pot 
an end to this abominable traffic, answered that it was desiraHe to do 
as little as possiUe in the way of legislation ! 

For legislators, always eager to make cruel and coercive laws*, 
prefer to let humane ones be substituted by what they call - the gradual 
education of the people.’ But this gradual education is so extremely 
gradual that its progress is impereeptible, and it may even be justly 
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tuid politiofl as idle down at eleciaon tiioe to 
H^t ai^iQul her lit Pillar <»r Sk(m v . 

In her bonnet kf of con^ an osprey aigrette ; she hpoMit eras 
tom from a living heron^ hut then that was done &r away hi some 
North or South Ameiican ereek or forest^ aad so fea% deos i^^ 
matter. Her SuMe gloves fit like her skin ; they were the skin of a 
kid and were stripped from its living body. The jacket she caxries 
on her arm is lined with Astrakhan fur, whieh was taken from an 
unborn lamb ; to give to the fur that ourl and kink which please her it 
has been cut from its mother’s iipped*Up womb. Her horses as they 
wait for her at the comer of the street have their heads fixed in air 
and the muscles of their necks ekunped by immovable bearing-reins. 
Her Japanese pug runs after her shaking his muzzle-tortured nose. 
She has a telegram in her pocket which has momentarily vexed her. 
She sent her sable collie to the dog exhibition at Bmssels, and the 
•excitement, or the crush, or the want of water, or something, has 
brought on heat apoplexy, and he is dead, poor old nertous Ossian ! 
She really ^has no luck, for her Java sparrows died too at the bird 
show in Edinburgh, because the fcxitman sent with them forgot to 
(ill their water glass when it got dry on the journey ; a great many 
people send birds to shows with nobody to take care of them, so she 
feels that she was not to blame in the v^y least. 

‘Why will you show ?’ says her husband, who is vexed about 
Ossian ; ‘ you^don’t want to ain and you don’t want to sell.’ 

* Oh, everybody does it,’ she answers. 

He goes into^is study to console himself with a new model of 
u pole trap ; and she, her canvassing done, runs upstairs to see her 
gown for the May Drawing-Room. The train is of quite a new design, 
embroidered with orchids in natural colours, and fringed with the 
ieatherl of the small green parrakeet, a beautiful little bird which has 
lieea poisoned by hundreds in the jungles of New Gruiana to make 
the border to this vwmimu de cen^r. 

If she were told that she is a m<^ barbaric creature than the 
Gquaw of t^e poor IniRan trapper who poisoned the pamkeets she 
would be equally astonished and offended. 

Let us now k|ok a her next-docw neighbour ; he is a very wealthy 
p^^on and cORs himself a Liberal (that is to say, he considers nobody 
sboiild cry So ! to a goose Mhbnt havi^ out a licence so 
fully skiro^a^endi^^ person, se^w^re*^ 

attends his church legnlariy, and votes in the House 

offdgecm^hooHng^d^ H any one sedui M 
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iiill^inii^idwa and warblers, aaoii the serraot foctory girf 

^ii^4i«ds|M^ and n^ iisi|^teiuN if the 

Igilbt be Mticed to them ’ - eay that the eomm^ people always 

Will be ridiculous, and atop carriage in Bond buy 

fire soieenB made of owls or an electric lamp hung in the beak of a 
stdIM ilainingo. 

Why should they care, indWl^ — ^they who walk with the guns, even 
if tb^y do not do more secure a warm corner for their own shot ; 
they who bring up sons to regard the cowardly and 

brutsd sport of battue shooting as the supreme pleasure and privilege 
of jonth, and see unmoved their beautiful autumnal woods turned 
into ^p^rter-pkces ? 

One canhot but reflect how Afferent might the world have been 
if womeai had b^n different^ -if, instead of their smiling, self- 
Complacent, tittering axpinbaition of brutality, they bad shown scorn 
for and abhorrence of brutality. They clamour for electoral rights and 
leave all this vast field of influence unoccupied and unfilled ! They do 
little Or nothing to soften the hearts or refine the feelings of the men 
riho love them, or to bring up their children in any sympathy with 
animal life. Bport has become ihshionable with them in the last 
tniilliiy ' years, and the crack shot in the coverts of Chantilly this 
trtaiar was a woman. Sporting clothes, breeches and gaiters, are 
bow a recognised part of the fiisMonable woman’s toilet. 

' 1 would not affirm (anomaly as it appears) that sport is incom- 

p^ible With a love of animals, for I have known many sporting men 
and hunting men who were in a sense sincerely devoted to animals. 
But sport inevitably creates deadness of feeling. No one could take 
pteasiixe in it who was sensitive to suffering ; and therefore its pursuit 
by women is much more to be regretted than it^ pursuit by men, 
because women pursue much more violently and^T^cklessly what they 
pursue at all, and it is impossible for the sportswoman logically and 
effectively to exercise any influence on her young children which 
could incline them to mercy, such an influence as Lamartine’s mother 
had on him to the day of his death. * 

There are two periods in the lives of a woman when she is almost 
omnipotent for good or ill. These are when men are in love with 
her, and when her children are young enough to be left entirely to 
h^ and to those whom she selects to control them. How many 
women in ten thousand use this unlimited power which they then 
jKMStsess to breathe the quality of mercy into the souls of those who 
for the time are as wax in their hands? They will crowd into the 
Speaker’s box to applaud debates which poncem them in no way. 
They will impertinently force their secondhand opinions on Jack and 
Jill in the village or in the City alleys. They will go on to 
platforms and sing comic songs, or repeat temperance platitudes, and 
think they are n great moral force in the improvement of the masses. 
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Hiis they wH do, bewnse it muoses the®) «tti b^mb ^ 
importBiioe. But thtdr oiu lives, ibaidbi;^^ OTO, 

CTuelties, rid: the saeer of society, or lead their to 

the love of lutare iuid tie teiuleniess of pity r tiieee j3|*y tnll 


do. Mercy is not in them, nor 
Can written words do much 


I fear not. \ 

On how nmy do written words, even dij^ in the hejttt’i ,t^ 
and btuming with the soul’s fire, prodtwe any lasting effect 

And what wilderness is there so ba^ as the desert of huawii^ilip 
difference and of human egotism? , , 

Pity is only awdcened in ftosewho are already pitiful. We can- 
not sow mustard seed ou grauite. The wlwle tmidency of the. age is 
towards cynicism, indifference, selfienpossment. The small child;:en 
sneer oftener than they smile. 

From Plutarch to Voltaire, from Celsus to Sir Arthur Helps, the 
finest and most earnest pleading against cruelty has been made 1^ 
the finest and most logical minds. But the world has not Mdened.; 
the majority of men and women are neither just nor generous Qeith^ 
fine nor logical. In a few generations more there will probaWj he 
no room ^r animals on the earth : no need of them, no toleratkMi 
of them. An immense agony will have then ceased, but with it 
there will also have passed away the last smile of the world’s yputh. 
For in the future the human race will have no trademess for .l^boae 


of its own kind who are feeble or aged, and will consign tp .lethAl 
chambers all those who weary it, obstruct it, or importune it, sinfe 


the (juality jf mercy will day by day be more derided, and . laps 
regarded as one ^ the moral attributes of mankind. , 

\ OlI»A. ■ 
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Many titos tile qaestioti has been ask«d of late, What is a IfaJicUman, 
and is, a is a very common Sanskrit 

wovd, aaa^ means literally gres^onled, high-minded, noble. It is 
nsedias a compUmentajy teiin,^^l^ as we use noble or reverend; 
but it has been accepted also as a technical term^ applied to what 
aae called in the ancient language of India. Sannyasin 

meaiisr one who has surrendered imd laid down everything-— that is, 
v^ho has abandoned all worldly affections* ‘ He is to be known as a 
San^ydaifiy* we read m the B^{j/avtid^tiaf v. 3, ' who does not hate 
ahddoeS' not desire/ As the life of a Br&hinan was, according to the 
kwrs of Mafia, divided into Ibiir periods, or dsmunm — that, .of a pupil, 
of a householder, bf a hermit^and of an md(q>(?nd(‘Til siiire— tlio.-^e who 
hod reached the fourth stage were called Smmydwlm, a word difficult 
to render in English, but perfootfy faimiliar to everybody in India. 
Another^ old name for these freemen of the spirit is 
Btemh^ cne who has shaken off all attachment to worldly objects. 
7heae Avadhutas also eidst to the present day. They tre sometimes 
called simply iSadAits, good people. j 

It has been denied that there are any Sann^sins left in India, 
and in one sense this is true. If the scheme of life traced out by 
Manu was ever a reality, it has long since ceased to be so. Boys no 
longer remain in the house of a teacher till they are grown up. 
They do not senn their teachers, nor do they, as a rule, receive from 
them their daily lessons, to be learnt by heart and to be repeated day 
after day. Nor do they, when th^ have married and become house- 
holder, perform the sacrifices prescribed by Manu ; least of all do they 
think, when their hair turns grey, and when they have seen the children 
of their ehildren, that the time has come for them to leave their home 
axtd reitke to the forest, following the life of a hennit, performing 
penances; knd devoting themselTes to meditation. But though we 
hardly ever hear of a man ordeiing the three stages of his life according 
to the rules laid down by the ancient legishitois, something like the life 
a Sanny&sin has been kepti^ in Inffia to the present day. It is true 
that, according to oithodc^ views, no one oaa be a Sannyfisin who 
has not spent the required nuniber of yearn in the three antecedent 
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; but on this points broken 

froin'Veiy early times. -Fbe Boddhist: revolt was xnamly based on 
this very argument, ; that if perfect spiritual fi^edoni'T*HConsidei:ed as 
the privilege of the fourth stage — was th^v 
mistake the very end of life. The Buddhist 

’declined to pass thmugh the J^mg dtseiplme of a pupil ; he considered 
the per&rmafice of the duties of a houi^older, more paiticularly the 
performance of sacrihcea, not oidy as unprofitable, but as mischievous. 
’The penances performed by the hermit also had been declared by 
Buddha himself as leading man away &om his true calling, and only 
the state of perfect freedom from the fetters of every passion was 
recogmsed by him as the true aim of life, vln that sense every 
Buddhist Bhikshu, or friar, might be called a Banny&sin, though Im 
had renounced the Veda, the laws of Manu, and all BiAhmanic 
sacrifices as vamty and vemtion of spi^^ 

This Buddhist i^irit seems socm to have extended to the members 
of the Brahmanic soriety also, and we. meet at all times, both before 
nnd after the Buddhist reform, with m^ who had shaken off all social 
fetters ; who had retired from their femilies and from society at large, 
lived by themselves in forests or in caves, abstained from all 6i\}ay- 
ments, restricted their food and drink to the very utmost, and often 
underweigt tortures which make us creep when we read of them or 
see them represented in pictures and ^otograplis. Such men were 
naturally surrounded by a halo of holiness, and they received the 
Ifttle they wanted from those who visited them or who profited by 
their teachings . Some of these sflint^^but not many — ^were scfoolars, 
and became teachers of their anctoit lore. Some, of course, were 
impostors hypocrites, and have brought disgrace on tlie whole 
profession. Bid that there were Sannyasins, and that there are even 
now, who haveNially shaken off the fetters of passion, who. have 
disciplined their body and subdued their mind to a perfectly mar- 
vellous extent, cannot be doubted. Nor must it be forgotten that ftom 
very early times a complete system was elaborated in India, according 
to wMch h man by practising different kinds of inhaling and exhaling, 
by assuming certain postures, by fixing the eyes on certain oblects, 
and by fasting, possibly by drugging himself; could bring himself to 
aneh a stoto of nervous exaltation that in his trance he felt no pain, 
aetd waa atife tk> do and s^^ which no ordinary mortal could 

endiarOf. When we read of cases, more or less attested by trustworUiy 
witnomes; of imm in such a state aeomg what ordinary mortals canupt 
see,^iOad^ the thniighfe othm^^^nay, b^g lifted into : the 
Wfthodt wy vMbfe a^ withhold our belief s^ buh^ 

that flioiOe Of these liken can go without food for many days f llait the^ 
can iut uh^ intense best and obld ; that they can imhiiin in a 

Imig death-like tiah^ y h^ can be buried and brought back 

to Bfe after three dr 
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^^^tl^B^a witziesseSj bj English officers and English Xd^'caJ mm, Ihet^ 
they hkve to be aceeptedvOyi^ 

- it is generally siippoi^ that these 

SaaixyAsi^, ara also veay learned end wise pe^^so^ 1!hey have 
been so in some cases, hot, as a role, I bebteve ^y are not^ The 
best Sanskrit schblara late years have not bem:i among these Sasn- 
nyftsinsj but among the Pa^^ts and pra£^ Indian XJniver** 

sities, or in the Ma^s of Bodthi^ 

Learning is very much spechdked in India, and is generally ac^- 
quixed by an kinneiise amount of learning by heart. One Pandit 
knows Pasdni’s (shammw w commentaries on 

commentim^, but he lexnains dumb on logic or rhetoric. Another 
knows Icigie in idi its branches, hat would decline to answer difficult 
questioiiB in VedAnta philosophy; Many Pandits know poetry and 
rhetmic to an eztnundinajy mnobht, but legal literature seems to have 
no ezisteaoe for them. I have myself had to examine young Indian 
students who knew by heart the whole text in which they had to pass, 
but who failed altogether when they had to translate unseen passages. 
Tlhe cultivation of memory has been carried to an extraordinary ex- 
tent in India., so that people who Imow a whole dictionary like the 
Amarako^ui by heart are by no means uncommon. Works like 
the ^iia^vaArS0t, nay, the committed to 

memozy, and some of the people who have done that travel about 
the country as professiozial reciters and suj^rt themselyes by the 
olnitB which they receive. But it is easily understood that all this 
does not produce anything like independent thought, and in the ease 
of the Basmyasins of the present generation we look in vain either for 
great learning, even learning by heart, or for original ^bought and 
profound wisdom. Yet these Banuydains have often a large following. 
To virat them is considered meritorious, still mors(^io support them 
by alma. Borne of the descriptions given of these local saints are 
most repulsive. They are represented as filthy, as impostors, as 
abettors of crime, even as lioentidUB and dissolute. Indian magis- 
trates do not speak well of them, but with the people at large* their 
preat%e is considerable. Nor can it be doubted that, in spite of the 
Ifiaek aheep, the true Sanny&sin is really a saint, and that his aloof- 
neisa gum the world is exteaordiiiaiy. There wi^, for instance, 
Sm'O^ who tried to intFodnce some reforms among 
the He was a scholar in a certain sense. He actually 

pul^slil^ia ra Sanscrit on the Big Vedp,, and was able 

to BpBih Saradp^ with great flnmey. It is siippos^ tliat he was 
poisoned because his zefonns threatened to become dangerous to the 
Bifihmans^ Butin all his writmgB them is noi&ing that eouM be 
quoted as bffigijial heyimd hte spiirawl^ of 

wends and whofo luuamS^ 

llie late BAmoiriaftna f^aiwmoftansa was 
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*«|)eoi3»ea He moks to 1^ 

voided man, a real his^ 

tadiah iiteiatam ii W 

quoting them a mem n^y eaeily gain a reputaH^ fot 
But it was not 50 vith^ M He 

meditated on ^e we^ from fak s<^tm:y retreat^^^ wao 

a man of e^^ensive reading k dMcidt to say^ but he W 
thoroughly imbued with the Bpirit of the Ved&ata phildB^^. His 
utterances whieli have been publkhed breathe the 
philosophy ; in &ot are only intelligible as products of a Veddntteml* 
4nd yet it is very curious to see how European thought, nay a ccr- 
tail! European style, quite different ffom that of natlYe thinkers, his 
found an entrance into the oracular sayings d this Indian saint. It 
is difficult to say whether the Vedinta is a philosophy or a religioii. 
It seems to be Iteth, according to the disposition of its followers or 
believers. Kor is it possible to speak of the Vedanta without distin- 
guishing between its two schools. These schools, though th^ adopt 
the same name and follow the same authorities, chiefly the ilpanir- 
shads and the BrahmorSiUraaj differ on points which fonn the very 
essence of any philosophy or religion. 

We have first of all the Admita School (non-duality school), which 
holds thaj: there is only one reality which we should call the Infinite 
or the Absolute ; while whatever is mr seems to be finite and ocmdi- 
tional is looked upon as unreal, as the result of ignorance which 
is called Avidydor Mdyd. The human soul is considered as identical 
with the infinite or the Brahman j sepBiated from it in appearance 
only by Avidyd, or ignorance, though in real reality always Brahman, 
nay, the wh^le undivided Brahman, which is supposed to be present 
or to form the substance of every i^iarently individual soul. 

The second Mool, called VisMhtddmita, or Admiita, non-duality 
with a difference, was evidently intended for a larger pulflic, for those 
who could not bring themselves to deny altogether some reality to the 
phenomenal world, some individuality to their own souls. 'V^ch of 
the t#o achools was the more andeni and most in harmony with the 
teaching el the Veda is difficult to say. At the pcesent moment, and as 
for back as about the eighth century of our era, tiie rigidly monistic 
schoiid is repemted by Sadism, the more practical and accommodat- 
ing school by BA>h&nu^ ^urimra makes no con* 

cesHkni of any Idsd. He begins and never parts with his omxvietmn 
thatutetever Hi » one end the satiie in itself, without variaU 

not possess being and thiiddng 
as qualities, IM it k^both being and tiiliddng. No qualities srhatever 
ean be pEa^KinM^^ and to ewy attempt to defina it 

ftiitoa»rbnB IM Whenyhowev«,the^^^^ 

ai&ed as to the oause of demed^ namely, the menifoM 

pjwneaaanal warid, the ^ MtskMebieots,. 



eondescendfi to aay is 

- is 

'i^^ VMSSita philosophy; , We slioiild say that even this 
enuses the phenoinenal Iwnid ittUBt have soina ie^ cauae ; 

but does not aliw this^ and lepeats again and agm lihat, as 

an^dltuiion, nesdehcfeis neither lesl nor l^eeur 

whoDj for instaneav we see a sez^ent/while what w® leidly 

eee is a rope, and yet vreMim away from it as if it were a real oobra. 
This neseienee beings enee everything else proceeds smoothly 

enough. Brahinm as heM seems modihed into all that 

is phenoinenaL ; 0^1^ of oameB and fcsnaBs (ndmoru^ 

cmning near to archetypes of everything. 

Th^ lidlbw eleiaieiits, which constitute animal bodies 

and the whoW c^jeetive worl^^ this is illusive. I^iere are 

no rin^vidual ttiings, there are no individual souls (^ivas) f they only 
eeem to exist as long as nescience prevails over BraWan. If you ask 
vrhat is reai; in all things and in all individual souls, the aai^wer is, 
BAi^ZDon, the One without a Sec<md ; but this answer can be under- 
stood by those only who know Avidy&t and by knowing it have de- 
stroyed it. Others believe thd^ they are this or that, and that the 
worM is this and that. Man thinks he is the ego dwelling in the 
bodyj seeing and hearing, dnziprehending and naming, reasoning and 
acting, while the true self lies deep below thie ego or akam which 
belongs to the world of illusion; As an ego man has become an actor and 
an eajoyer, instead of a distant wkoess of the world. He is then carried 
along in the saTiaara, the oouTOttrse of the world ; he becomes the 
■slave of his acts (karTmm), and goes on from change to change, till in 
the end he ifracovers the true Brahman which alone exi|tB, and which 
as being himself is called the Atman, or Self, and at the same time 
the ParcmMmany or the Highest Self. Good^orks are helpful 
in -producing a proper btate of mind for receiving knowledge but for 
nothing else, for it is by knowledge alone that man can be saved 
or obtain rn/uktiy and not by good works. This salvation jSnds expres- 
eipn in the celebrated words tot ctsiy thou art that, tlnou art 
not thou, but that, i.e. the only existing Brahman; thy Atman (self) 
and Biidiinan are one and t^^ 

- is thus on unyielding Monist, and d^es the evi- 
dence: vdth a determined No/ no, is less 

exEietlQgi^ % is at one with «Sfankara in admitting that there can be 
only but he allows what /Ankara strenuously 

denies, f]hdiBmluiia]i possessesattributes. His chief attriteite, accord- 
ing to Etoftni^, is thought intdiigence, but he likewise pOMesses 
onmipotenee, pmniseience, ktudi^s, tmd other good qus^ties. He 
possesses within itsdf <w hfriiBelf cert^ seeds of 

plusality, so that both the espetsenceiObd the 

indxvMjM souls (i^ivas) are xeel^friod^frcaHci^ net merely 





(»f ilimkps. h 

ccmeeived ^ ^vam, #ie ihi^ X^t) 4aiid un- 

||iiiikiBg%^Eii^^ i^g^ed to coni^iute J^is then 

oalkd the mitdr^amiii, the ruler within, bo that the ol^ectB axid .the 
eoula wMoh h 0 ;ophtiaE# a^ entitled hi 
peoident reaMij^ whioh /8iftiiiao» d 

would hardly iaccept creation in our aente, he teach a 

process by which ail that existed potentially <u: in asul^eiEU^ in tii^ 
one Brahioan, while in his undeveloped state (prakya)^ibai^ite M^ 
dividual, gross, materiai, and pereei^ible. He distinguishes, ;i& J^ 
between Brahman as a cause and Brahhum as an e0ect, bat he teaj^s 
at the same time that cause and effect are always the aiune, ^tHbiigh 
the cause undergoes parinSLmOj i*e. development in order to become 
effect. Instead of being merely deceived (by fmartat% Brahman, accord^ 
ing to Bamanu^a, really changM, and thus what was potential at first 
becomes real at last. Another difference is that while /Shnkara’s highest 
goal consists in Brahman recovenng itself by knowledge, Bunanupa 
recognises the merit of good works, and allows the pure souk to rise 
by successive stages to the world of Brahman and to enjoy there pe]> 
feet felicity without fear of new bkths or of transmigration. The 
soul approaches Brahman, becomes like Brahman, and participates in 
all his pojvers except one, that of creating, that is sending forth the 
phenomenal world, governing it, and absorbing it again. Thus not only 
does Bam4nu(/a allow reality to individual souls, but likewise te 
Isvara, or the Lord, while with Siankara the Lord is as unreal as the 
individual soul, and both are real in their recovered identity only. 
What Bditnanu^ thus represents as tjbia highest truth, and as the high- 
est goal to bp reached by a man seeking for salvatkm, is not altogether 
rejects by ^ai|kara, but is looked upon by him -as the lower know*- 
ledge. The Brswian reached on the lower stage is the opom^, the 
lower or the aagunam, i.e. the quidified Brahman. He is, in &ct, the 
personal god, and often w'orshipped by the followers of Bantanr^a 
under such popular names as ViBknu or XarCtifonti. With ^Sankara 
this lft\ara would be the praHka, the outward appearance only; we 
might almost say the persona or the TrpoVwwov of the highest 
Brahman and his worship (ux>a8aii&), though ignorant, might be 
tolerated as praetically useful. It leads the viztuous man to eternal 
happiness alim death, while true knowledge produces salvation, that 
is, recov^ed ]^ahmahood, even in this life ((/ivanmukti), and^^eedom 
firm and firom tmssdgmtion hereaftor. r 

piis^^^^e^ foUpwa^ of th^ two schools h^ve iclong 

lived in peace and harmony tog^er, though differing tm what we 
shoi^ tim essentiid 1 ^ whether of a or 

a t^Bgitmr- ^ aot accuse t^e ffdMrers c^ 




The phe^onmnid the individual 


■ THE 

A:Vid^ not entirely empty or false, reality uf 

T^wiiiTinnyi j if only a pupil can be bfortgbt to see it. W!b|tt;;te pfteii.o 

is not nothing, but is the appearai^e of that. 

Bm^Tnicm; the wiimaw, or, in Kantian langt»gei 
For all practical purposes (vyavabara) the phenomenal is reaJ^ 
for it would not even seem to exist without its foundation in 
man. The only riddle that reinainB is the At/idyS, or nesdenee, o&eii 
called M&ySb, or illusion. iSbnkara himself will neither say that it is 
real or that it is imreal. AH that he can say is that it is there, and 
that it must be removed by sdence, or by Veddnia, the 

philosophy of the Upanish^s. 

This is a short outline of the !‘-ih-\jt'^'<'.ind firom which such men 
as and other honest Sannyasins step out, calling upon 

the world to have their eyes opened and to discover the way to their 
true salvation. This is what they preach as Brahma-knowledge, or 
The literature in which this Vedantic philosophy 
ha# been treated is enormous, and the definitions of every technical 
term are most accurate and strictly logical. But there is also a 
poetical spirit pervading this abstruse philosophy, and the metaphors 
used for the illustration of the moat recondite problems are often most 
striking. 

In the extracts from Bdrnahriakna^B teachings, some of which 
have been published by his pupils in their journal, the Brahmav&din, 
these ancient metaphors have for the first time been blended with 
European thought ; and from all that we learn of his personal in- 
finence, this blending had a most powerful effect on the large 
audienoes that came to listen to him. He has left a number of 
puplte behind who after his recent death are carrying- on the work 
which he began, and who are trying to secure, not <mly in India, but 
in £ur(^ also, a sympathetic interest in the anc^nt philosophy of 
India, which it deserves as fully as the philosophy of Plato or Kant. 


PrecepU of Rdnuihritihiia Paramakanaa, 


G) 


Idke unto a miser that longeth after gold, let thy heart pant after Him. 


to !gat rid of the lower self. The blossom vanishes of itself aa the fruit 
grow%;ao wp your lower self vanish as llie Divine grows in you. 


Thexm always a sbadow under the lamp while its light illumines the surround* 
ing ol^em 86 the men in the immediate proximity of a prophet do not understand 
him, while who lie far off are chaiined his spirit and extraordinary power. 

\ (4\ 


So long as the heavenly expanse of ihe heart is troubled and disturbed the 
gusts of desire, there is U^le <^iance^^ our beholdutg therein the luminaiy God. 
The beatiflc godly vssimi occurs heart ri^ch is calm and wrapped in 

Biriae commuttion. 





:^'!iWilH. 

But wlbi^ It !g uuside the floweri die girdetness tdieveof to i^Uenced and p^N 
ptmeized tike FoigPtfiil of sounds and of itselfi it drinlm .^ nectar in 
Men of leatni^g, you to aro making ainolae Ju the urorld, but know the moment 
you get the slightest enjoyment of the spreetoes ol Shakti (lore of God) you will 
be to the bee ih> the floto iaebrUted wMi the nectar of IMriite 

■ ( 6 ) '■■:■;■ 

The soiled tamoT never refleots the rays of the suitf so the impUie and the un- 
clean in heart that are 8ub,ject to Mdyi (lUastto pexceire the^^^ of 
Bhagav&n, the Holy One. !^t the pure in heart see the Lord as the clegr mirm 
redacts the sun. So he holy. 

As the light of a lamp dispels in a moment the darkne^ thatiias reigned for a 
hundred years in a room, so a single ray of Btrine light from the throne of mercy 
illumines our heart and frees it from the darkness of life-long sms. 

( 8 ) 

As one and the same materiali vis. water, is called by different names by difbr- 
ent peoples--one calling it another wffi, a third o^, and another juttn— so 
the one tat-ch^-dnanda—tha One that is, that perCeires, and is full of bliss — is 
invoked by some as God, by some as Allah, by some as Hari, and by others as 
Brahman. 

( 0 ) 

A recently married young woman remains deeply absorbed in the performance 
-of domestic duties, so long as no child is bom to her. But no sooner is a son 
born to her than she begins to neglect household details, and does not find much 
pleasure in them. Instead thereof she fondles the new-born baby all the Uve-kmg 
day and kisses it with intense joy. Thus man in his state of ignorance is ever 
busy in the performance of all sorts of works, but as soon as he sees in his heart 
the Almighty God he finds no pleasure in them. On the contrary his happiness 
consists now only in serving God and doing His works. ■ He no longer finds hazi- 
ness in any other o^ipation, and cannot withdraw himself from the ecstasy of to 
Holy Communion, ^ 

^ m 

When to Jews saw the body of Jesus luiled on to the Cross, how was it tot 
Jesus, in spite of so much pain and suffering, prayed that they should be forgiven ? 
WheUft an ordinary cucoanut is pierced through, the nail enters the kernel of the 
nut, But in the case of the dry nut to kernel becomes separate from to shell, 
and when the shell is pierced to kernel is not touched. Jesus was like the dry 
nut, t.s. His inner soul was separate from His physical shell ; ocmseq^uently the 
suffrrIngB of to body did not affect Him; Though the nails were driven through 
-and through He cpidd pray with calm tranquillity for the good of His enemies. 

( 11 ) . 

■As one can asSend the top of a hou*t bj means of a ladder, or a bamboor or 
a stairo^, or a rope, so divers are the wi^s. and means to approach God, urd 
every religion in the world ehows one of these ways. 

iisjiy are the G:ed> forms tot lead us tb Hhn. 

or form yon dewife tp know Him, in tot ve^ lumm end frrm 

you will know Him. 


^ toir as the to is outsit ^"^pe^ls Iff to fiowerfit'IStoes and emits 
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r see the XHTine jtfotitLer P Sljeis'Hkeii 

her business frpui behind the screen— seeing All, bv^ seen l^none. 
Her devont sons only see Her by going near Her behind the screen of MdyA. 

{U) : 

You see many stars at night hi the sky, but ifeid tb^ the sun 

Can you say that there are no stars in the heaven of day f So, 0 man t because 
you behold not God in the days of your ^ignorance say not that there is no God. 

In the play o^ hide-and-seek, if the player succeeds in touching the grand dame 
{jBwri)f he is no longer liable to be made a thief of by the seeker. SimUaTly, by 
once seeing God, man is no longer bound down by the fetters of the world. Just 
as the pepraon tojj^ing the is free to go about wherever he chooses without 
being puxsh^ W made a thief of, so also in this worlds playground there is no 
fear to him '^ho has once touched the lfeet of God. He attains freedom from all 
wordly cares and anxieties, and nothing can ever bind him again. 

(10) ^ 

If a ^^M'dTve uitb^the aea does not brii^ you any pearl, do not conclude that 
Qie sea Is without pearls. X>ive again and again, and you are sure to be rewarded 
in ihe end. So if your drat attempt to see God proves fruitless, do not lose heart. 
Persevere in the attempt, and you are sure to obtain Divine grace at la^. 

(17) 

A young plant should always be p^rotected by a fence from the niischief of 
^oate and cows and little urchins. But wben once it becomes a big tree a dock 
)f goats or a herd of cows may find shelter under its spreading boughs, and fill 
dieir stomachs with its leaves. So when you have but little faith within you, 
^Qu should ^otect it &om the evil influences of bad company and worldliness. 
But when once you grow strong in faith no worldliness or evil inclinaJbion will 
lam e|i^ach your holy presence, and many who are wicked will become godly 
through your holy contact. * 

(18) 

Where does the strength of an aspirant lie P It is in hi^ars. As a mother 
j^ves her consent to fulfil the desire of her importunately weeping child, so God 
vouchsafes to IBs weeping son whatever he is crying for. 

( 10 ) 

Hfiditate on God either in an unknown comer, or in the solitude of forests, or 
viibm your own mind. 

( 20 ) 

If you !cs;n detect and find out the universal illusion or Mdifd, it will fly away 
lom yicmjdet ec 

m 

Should iro l^y elbud'unto God P FSmy unto Him in any way you Uke. He 
s sure to heUr ybii, for He can hear even the footfall of an ant. 


The pearl-oy Bt^ that contains the pre^us pt^ is in itself of very little value, 
3ut it is essential for the gi^wth of ^e to foe of 

90 use to tbe man wrho basf got tfo pUL So ind rites pisy not be 

lecGBsary for him who has attained the Highest Truth— God. 



• ■ ■ m) ■ . 

19 ia i«gkM 

but have, tim ejwal^ayj ^FecM tp tifi ,cpirioii ,ik So wod^y 

men of laai^g eziubii ^ aifli around ibrnr 1?y clever ^pb- 

sitiouB of sublune Bpintual trotbs and by the utterance of lUj^ ientimentB 
lipp/miing f a M|jfcy but ibeir minds are all along secretly and inwardly turned to 
tbo attainment of the nearest object<t of tbe earth — ^to the glamour of Bbining gold, 
and the vain applause of worldly men. ' V -v ' -j - 

■ *'■ ^ ’ ( 24 ) ... ■ 

A little boy v^earmg the madi; of the lion’s head: Irolm indeed veay tembK^^^ 
He goes where his little sister is at play^ and yellB out hideouslyr which once/ 
shocks and terrific his sister, msicing h^ cty out in the highest |itch of her voice 
in the agony of despair to escape from the dutch of the terrible being. But wbeh ' 
her little tormentor puts off the mask the frightened girl at once recognises hen* 
loving brother, and dies up to him esdhiviiQgi^^Oh I it is my d^ Mother after - 
all.’ Even such is the case of all the men of the world who are deluded and 
frightened and led to do all sorts of things by tbe nameless power of Mdy 4 t or 
Nescience, under the rnfuik of which bides himself. But when the veil 

of Afdyd is taken off from Brahmany th» men then do not see in him a terrible 
and uncompromising Master, but their osim beloved Other ^If. 

. ^( 26 ).- ■■■*■.■■ 

The vanities of all others may ^dually die out, but the vanity of a saint as 
regards his sainthood is hard indeed to wear away. 

( 26 ) 

Question: Where is God P How can we get to Ilitn? Answer: There are 
pearls in the sea : one must dive deep again and again until lie gets the pearls. So 
thei*e is God in tbe world ; you should persevere to see Him 

( 27 ) 

How does a true lover see bis God P He sees Him as his nearest and dearest 
relative, just as tbe shepherd women of Brind&van.Baw in Sri Krishna, not the* 
Ijord of the ITi^^erse (Jagonn&tha), but their own beloved (me (Goj^niith, the lord 
of the shepherdesses). 

\ ( 28 ) 

A boat may stay in the water, but water should not stay in the boat. An 
aspirant may live in the world, but the world should not live in him. 

( 29 ) 

Wbat you think you should say. I^et there be harmony between your thoughts 
and words ; otherwise if you merely tell that God is your all in all, while your 
mind has mode the world its all in all, you cannot derive any benefit thereby. 

' -'r ■ ■ ■ im ". 

As when fishes ace caught in a h^ ione do not struggle at all but remain 
calm m the net, some again struggle hard to come out of the net, while a few am 
xeij in ejecting tMr eam^ i^ing the net, so there are three sorts of 
mem, Tii.Jbttexed 

■ 

T ra ill difikrant t^^ there reigns the sanie God, 

Ihen why/^s ^ same when viewed in differed liglits 

d^ete rdiguniB f His aspec^ts. The imad dfn 

an individual person, is the of one, tbe Vpther (ff a sec^cu^ ^ ^ husbcnd 
of The ralatteoB Of the man i« the suiw. 



lai THE NINETEENTH VSNTURY Attg, 

Pii)BfscBiPT.— It was not easy to obtain asay infomM 

|ldi& drcumstane^ Hahattnin^s^^ 

tmeveniful in his relations with oidier wostld, thonjgb Stir- 
ling evdiitB in the inner o mind. The folloidi^ infor- 

matLon came to me India after my larticle was in^^type. He 
was bohi in 1835 m a ^itiage necu? Jahanabad (Hoogly District) 
oalled Kamaipuk^jr. His ddef place of residence is said M have 
been at the celebrit^ Ham temple of Kali on tns bank 

of the BhagirathI (Ganges) at Dakshineswar, a northern suburb of 
Calcutta. He died m 1886 in the Kasipur garden, two miles north 
of Galcuti^ and was c^mated at the Baranagore Burning Ghat 
where a Bel tree marks ^the spot. His ashes have been interred in 
the garden tbe temple of KaCurgacbee, about a mile east of the 
Maniektolla l^dge, Calcutta. 

Protap Ghunder Mozooindar, the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
and well known to many people in England, tells me of the extra- 
ordinary influence which the Idahatman exercised on Eeshub Chunder 
i9en, on himself, and on a large number of highly educated men in 
Calcutta. A score of young men who were more closely attached to 
him have become ascetics after bis death. They follow his teaching 
by giving up the enjoyment of wealth and carnal pleasure, living 
together in a neighbouring Matha (college), and retiring at times to 
holy and solitary places all over India even as far as the Himalayan 
mountains. Besides these holy men, we are told that a great number 
of men with their families are ardently devoted to his cause. But 
what is most interesting is the &ct that it was the Mahatman who 
exercised the greatest influence on Keshub Chunder Sen during the 
lost phase of his career. It was a surprise to many of Keshub 
Chunderis friends and admirers to observe the sudden change of the 
sober reformer into the mystic and ecstatic sai^!^ that took place 
towards the end of his life. But although this later development of 
the New Dispensation, and more particularly the doctrine of the 
motherhood of God, may have alienated many of Keshub Chunder 
Ben’s European friends, it seems to have considerably increased his 
popularity with Hindu society. At all events we are now enabled 
to understand the hidden influences which caused so sudden a change, 
and* produced so marked a deviation in the career of the famous 
fotmder of th^ Brahma-Samaj, which has sometimes been ascribed 
to the hreidicifeltm of an over-excited brain. 

! It is d^er^t with a man like Bamakrishna. He, never moved in 
the]world,^br was a man of the world, even in the sense in which 
Keshub Chuuder Sen was. He seems from the very first to have 
practised riiat very severe kind of asceticism (Yoga) which is intended 
to produce trances (samSdM) and ecstatic utterances. We cannot 
quite understand them, but hi the case of pur Mahltman we cannot 
doubt their reality, and can only stand by and wonder, particularly 



. V- .. : m-'-' 

4 frhm so much that seems to iu the outopnie of a broken frame of 
body pxLd an overwrought state of mind, omit^s neverib^oss so 
much that is true and w^ ^d beautifolv iF!r(^p Chunder 
Mozoomdar, who was Mlj aware thid his irtod wxus con- 
sidered by many, particularly by missionaries, as a selfdeluded 
enthusiast, nay, as an impostor, gives us the folioudng^ of 

him when his influence was at its height. ‘ This Hindu ss^t,’ he 
writesfis now a man under forty, he is a Brahmir^ caste, he is well- 
formed in body, but the dreadful austerities through which his 
character has developed appear to have permanently disordered his 
system, and inflicted a debility, paleness, and shrunkenness upon his 
form and features that excite compassion. Yet in the midst of this 
emaciation Lis face retains a fulness, a childlike tenderness, a pro- 
found visible humbleness, an un8pen.kable sweetness of expression, and 
a smile that I have seen in no other face. A Hindu saint is always 
particular about his externals. He wears the garua cloth, eats 
according to strict forms, refuses to have intercourse with men, and 
is a rigid observer of caste. He is always proud and professes secret 
wisdom. He is always a Chirugi, a universal counsellor, and dispenser 
of charms. This man, Ilamakrishna, is singularly devoid of any such 
claims. Hia dress and diet do not differ from those of other men, 
except in the general negligence he shows towards lx)th ; and as to 
oaste, he •openly breaks it every day. He repudiates the title of a 
teacher or Guru, he shows displeasure at any exceptional honour 
whi('h people try to pay to him, and he emphatically disclaims the 
knowledge of secrets and mysteries.’ This shows that he never was 
an occultist or esoteric Mahatman. Mozoomdar declares that his 
religion was orthodox Hinduism, but, as it would seem, of a very 
atrange tyji^ He worshipped no particular Hindu deity. He was 
not a worshippd^f Siva, of Vishnu, or of the ^aktis. He would not 
even be consider^ as a professed Vedantist. And yet, according to 
Mozoomdar, ‘ he accepted all the doctrines, the [embodiments, the 
usages and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each in turn 
was ipfidlible to him. He was an idolater, and yet most faithful and 
ilevoted in his meditations on the perfections of the one formless, 
infinite Deity whom he terms Ahhanda 8(wh-chid^nandat i.e. the 
indivisible, real, intelligent, and blissful. His religion, unlike the 
religion of ordinary Hindu Sadhus, did not mean much dogma, 
or oontroveraial proficiency, or outwcjrd worship with flowers and 
sandal, incense and offerings. His religion meant ecstasy, his worship 
transcendental insight, his whole nature burnt day and night with 
the^>e];inanent fire and fever of a strange faith and feeling. His con- 
versation was a ceaseless breaking forth of his inward fire and lasted for 
long hours. He was often merged in rapturous ecstasy ai^ outward 
unconsciousness during the day, particularly when he spe^e of his 
favourite spiritual experiences or heard any striki^ response to 
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SI* THE NnfsrmmTB A*g. 

Thougb. he did not wiodlip the Hindu deities in the cndfiiaz^ 
SuMon, each of them was to hini s fbfcevan fneanaiKte^l^^ tend- 
ing to reveal the of the Botd to that eternal and 

limmlesa Being who is tmchangeahle in hk htessedness and light of 
wisdom/ 

iliis last sentence does not convey any very clear meaning. What 
fUhnakrishna seemito have meant when he represented Siva, l^shna, 
and other gods as ld^nng to reveal the eternal and formlesp Being 
conld only have heen the Ved&nta doctrine, as eicplained by B&mSamgtk, 
namely, that these gods and even the Lord himself, when conceived 
as Creator and Btiler of the world (the tsvara), are only so many 
forms or persons behind which the true Being (Brahman) must be 
discovered ; that they axe not real in the highest sense of reality, but 
that nevertheless their phenom^al character derives some reality 
from their being the transitory manifestations of the only true Being, 
the Brahman without a second. ‘ Brahman alone is true, all else is 
false.’ Krishna, a god, according to our ideas, of very doubtful 
antecedaits, became to him the incarnation of hkobkii, or loving devo- 
tioUj and we are told that while meditating on him, his heart full of 
the burning love of God, the features of the Mahatman would sud- 
denly grow stiff and motionl^s, his eyes lose their sight, and while 
completely unconscious himself, tears would run down his rigid, pale, 
yet smiling free. His disciple says : ‘ Who will fathom the depth 
of that insensibility which the love of God produces ? But that he 
sees something, hears and enjoys when he is dead to the outward 
world, there is no doubt. Or why should he in the midst of that 
unconsciousness burst into floods of tears, and break out into prayers, 
song and utterances, the force and pathos of which pierce through 
the hardest heart, and bring tears to eyes that never wept before 
through the influence of religion ? ’ /!r 

I have given this description as I find it. I know I can trust the 
writer, who is a friend of mine and has lived long enough in England 
and in India to be able to distinguish between the language of honest 
religious enthusiasm and tlie empty talk of professional impostors. 
The state of religious exaltation as here described has been witnessed 
again and again by serious observers of exceptional psychic states. 
It is in its essence something like our talking in sleep, only that with 
a mind saturated with religious thoughts and with the sublimest 
ideas of goodness and purity the result is what we find in the case of 
BSmakrishna, ho mere senseless hypnotic jabbering, bpt a spontaneous 
outburst of profound wisdom clothed In beautiful poetical language. 
His mind seems like a kaleidoscope of pearls, diamonds, and sapphires, 
shaken together at random, but always producing precious thoughts 
in regular, beautiflil outlines. , To our ears, no doubt, much of his 
teaching and preaching sounds strange, but not to Oriental ears, or to 
ears accustomed to the fperfervid poetry of the East. Everything 



•ieeoa to become poxMed in hie muid. Noth^, 1 beHeye, is so 
bldeoQs as the po^^ilar ^ffship of Kali in To Hftmafaishna 

aH that is repnlsiire in her character is, as ii fetey ncm-^^Eutent, and 
there remaiios bat the motherhood of the goddess. Ber adomtiim with 
him is a childlihe, whole-souled, rapturous self-coi^eMtiaii to the 
motherhoo(l<rfiGh)d, as represented bj the power andinflneitoe of woman. 
Woman in her natural material character had long been renmmeed by 
the saMt. He had a wife, but nev^ associated with her« * Woman/ he 
said, ‘ fesdnates and keeps the world from the love of GkxL' For long 
years he mai^ the utmost efforts to be deliweied freon the influence 
of woman. His heartrending supplications and prayers for such 
deliverance, sometimes uttered aloud in his retr^t on the riverside, 
brought crowds of people, who bitterly exied when he cried, aiid.could 
not help blessing him and wishing him success with their whole 
hearts. And he succeeded^ so that his mother to whom he prayed, 
that is the goddess Kali, made him recognise every woman as her in- 
carnation, and honour each member of the other sex, whether young 
or old, as his mother. In one of his prayers he exclaims : ^ 0 JIdother 
Divine, I want no honour from num, I want no pleasure of the flesh ; 
only let my soul flow into Thee as the permanent confluence of the 
Ciranga and Jainun4. Mother, I am without bhaMi (devotion), without 
(concentration) ; I am poor and friendless. I want no one’s praise, 
only let my mind always dwell in the lotus of thy feet.’ But what is 
the most extraordinary of all, his religion was not confined to the 
worship of Hindu deities and the purification of Hindu customs. For 
long days he subjected himself to various kinds of discipline to realise 
the Mohammedan idea of an all-powerful Allah. He let his beard 
grow, he fed himself on Moslem diet, he continually repeated sentences 
from the Koitin. For Christ his reverence was deep and genuine. He 
bowed his head^the name of Jesus, honoured the doctrine pf his 
sonship, and once or twice attended Christian places of worship. He 
declared that each form of worship was to him a living and most 
enthusiastic principle of personal religion ; he showed, infect, how it 
was possible to unify all the religions of the world by seeing only 
what is good in every one of them, and showing sincere reverence to 
every one[wha has suffered for the truth, for their feith in God, and for 
' their love of men. He seems to have left nothing in writing, but his 
sayings live in the memory of his friends. He would not be a 
master or the founder of a new sect, ‘ 1 float a frail half-sunk log of 
wood throt^h |the stream of the troublous world. If men come to 
hifld by me to save tbeir lives, the resu^ will be that they will drown 
mejrithout being aUe^to save themselves. Beware of Gurus ! ’ 

^ . -s. ■ . F.. Max Meixaiu.,, 
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ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA 


There may possibly be two opinions as to the course that Lord 
Salisbury has - taken in making public the correspondence with the 
Grovemment of the United States, in an intermediate stage, while- 
negotiations are still pending. It may be said by some that both 
the petty question (and it will be ridiculous or criminal if it ever 
becomes more than a petty question) of Venezuela, and the great 
question of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration in all or some 
classes of dispute between ourselves and the United States, are 
matters which the executive power should deal with on its own 
responsibility, and should make up its own mind without seeking 
outside counsel in the middle of the voyage as to the tack on which 
they would do best to sail. ‘ We have need to know,’ Lord Salisbury 
explained to the House of Lords (July 17 ), ‘ what is the trend of 
public opinion on these matters. We desire, in a question which is 
certainly not one of party, that the best intellects that we have' on 
both sides should apply themselves to a matter that a^ects the wel- 
fare of the human race in a singular degree, and especially the 
good relations of a State with which we so des;;^5 to be on good 
terms as the United States of America. Therefore we have laid the 
papers on the table, and we hope to derive from such attention as 
noble lords on both sides of the House may devote to them, rnm/ik 
guidance with reject to the suhaequent con^ct of the negotiations 
that we have to pursue.’ All this would have made Lord Palmerston 
and the Foreign Office of his day gasp with horror, and I do not 
know that one could pay Lord Salisbury a higher compliment. 

The Prime Minister would hardly have taken this unusual though 
perfectly defensible step, or have, invited public discussion of negotia- 
tions still p^ding, unless he believed that the two governments were 
approaching inretty closely within sight of one another, and that 
public discussion would supply whatever momentum may be required 
for overcoming the obstacles that still remain. The papers them- 
s^ ves confirm this impression. They deal with two matters — first, 
the dispute with Venezuela, and second, proposals for a general 
scheme of arbitration, which the question of the Venezuelan 
'1 



* ]}outidaiy brought once more into prominence. On the hrst of 
these issues/ as can easily be sho^, the difiTerence between the 
British and American Governments has bec^e so narrow, that a 
rupture wouM be preposterous and intolerable. On the second, 
though the {sinciples at stake go deeper^ and demand a wider 
survey, yet things have advanced fiff enough to justify Mr. Olney’s 
hope in the closing despatch of the series (June 22) that ‘persistent 
effort in the line of the pending negotiations will have results which, 
if not all that the enthusiastic ad vocates of international arbitration 
anticipate, will be a decided advance upon anything heretofore 
achieved in that direction.’ 

In spite of the promising aspect of either of the two questions, 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, his publication of the papers, and the papers 
themselves, all indicate that, both in the narrower and the broader 
issue, a miscarriage of the event is still possible. This would not 
be the first time in history that a favourable moment had been 
allowed to pass ; that an indolent assumption that things were sure 
to turn out well, was the very circumstance that ensured their 
turning out ill ] that an excessive fear of a too rapid or summary 
decision ended in smothering the whole faculty of decision ; and that 
an trust in Providence and a fatalistic confidence in the 

wisdom .of Downing Street lulled the nation into a slumber from 
which they awoke to find a veiy disagreeable storm whistling about 
their ears. What is important for us at the present hour is that 
as many people as possible in this country should know both plainly 
and precisely how matters stand between ourselves and the American 
Government, what position is taken by Lord Salisbury and what by 
Mr. Olneyf and what are the definite points on which the Prime 
Minister desir^to ascertain ‘the trend of public opinion.’ 

Whatever lOTy be said for it or against it, we must bear in mind 
that the American position on the question of Venezuela is - not 
affected by proposals for a general scheme of arbitration. The 
American Government stands in that matter just where it stood before. 
Wriling so late as the 12th of June, Mr. Olney says with some 
emphasis : ^ 

1 deem it advisable to recall attention to the fact that, so far as the Venezuela 
boundary dispute is concerned, the position of this Govemment has been plaiiJy 
definedi not only by the Executive but by the unanimous concurring action of both 
branches of Congress; A genuine arbitration, issuing in an Award, and finally die- 
posing of the cmitrovarsy, whether under a special or a general Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, would be entirely coneiatent with that poeition, and will be cordially wel- 
coibed by this Government. On the other hand, while a Treaty of General Arbi- 
tration providing for a tentative decuion mer^y upon torritorial clanns, though 
not all that this Government deema desirable or feaeible, might nevertheless^be 
accepted it as a step in the rig^t Unction, it would not, under the cLrcumatanoes, 
feel it liberty to include the Vinesuelia boundary dispute within the scope of 

‘ Sncldsuie 3 is No. 24. 
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We sliaU see more Mr. Olney meafts by tbe 

distinciaoB between a genuine arMtration issuing in an awaiti, and a 
merely tentative deeision on tamtorial claims. Meanwhile^ what- 
ever form the geneteil treaty may* ultimately take, it is well to 
remember that t^e becondaty but more dangerous question still 
confronts ns, as it confronted us six months ago. The telegram of 
the (■(tm^-poiidenf of the Times (July l^O) contains a comment on 
the above passage which ought not to be overlooked, to whatever 
determination m may incline ul^mately to come ; 

That is equivalent to saying that, iis the event of a report from the present 
Commission adverse to the British claims and a refusal of Great Britain to accept 
that report and retire from the territory declared to be Venezuelan, the menace of 
the President’s Message would become operative. 

Tbmre is reason to believe that this contingeni^ is kept steadily in view in 
Washington, and that the President, with thamemories of last December fresh in his 
mind, still thinks that, should the need arise, a reassertion of his former warning 
would be supported by the multitudes who supported him before. He is still 
President, and will remain President tiU xiext March. His personal influence has 
waned, but the authority of his great ofice is what it was. If he tried to use it 
to revive the animosities of last winter, he would probably fail. Still, few A^Brioans 
wish to see such an experiment tried or would be perfectly confident of the 
result. 

A series of despatches is seldom very easy readiug, and in the 
present instance the arrangement tends to confuse two questions 
which, though not wholly unconnected, are practically distinct, and 
ought to be considered separately. It may be useful, therefore, to 
set out pretty briefly the contents of these most int^esting and im- 
portant papers. Three or four pages will suflioez to present the 
Venezuelan question, and the question of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, as each of them now stands. The former is, for various 
reasons, much the more pressing, contains more elements of real and 
actual peril, and ought less than any other to be allowed to driff. 

So far as the Venezuelan question goes, it is hardly possible that 
Lord Salisbury can have a shadow of doubt as to ‘ the trend of public 
opinion,’ A quarrel with America, on the question of arbitrating a 
boundary line that has been in active and lively dispute at intermit- 
tent periods for more tlian half a century, has been viewed from the 
flrst with the deepest incredulity and abhorrence. It is safe to say 
that this feeling will grow a thousand times stronger when the public 
have mastered, as half a dozen pages of these papers enable them to 
do, the point to which the controversy has now contracted. 

This is not the place for any inquiry into m^rito of 
spective claims of the British and Venezuelan Cfovemments to the 
territory in dispute between them. Whether the Aberdeen line, the 
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P<^8 or ancient treaties with aborigizlal tri^ aie of any yaHd 
force ; to what extent the exploration of streains luvd trihuta4ee« .a^ 
the ecmstitution of post-holders bj Mie llntch, or ibe recognition by 
the Spanish of this river or that as the frontier of Spanish possessions 
— all these and the thouBand obscure and intricate qiiestiona of &ct 
through which the industrious reader may, if he pleases, thread bis 
way in the heavy jungles of the two hluebopks, are happily not to 
the purpose now. The more diligently one endeavours to master this 
entangled mass, the clearer does it become that the whole field of 
the controversy, settled lands and all, presents matters with two sides, 
to them, and claims for all of which something is to be said, and that 
if ever there was in the ^prld a set of circumstances proper for 
arbitration, and if ever arbitration is to be good for any case, this is 
such a case. The question discussed here is whether there should be 
an unrestricted arbitration, with a final settlement for its result ; or 
a limited arbitration, with only an optional acceptance of any award 
that should go beyond' these limits. 

In his speech in the House of Lords, the Prime Minister seems 
to have used some language that rather understates the extent to 
which thg correspondence shows him^to have been willing to go in 
meeting the American Grovemment, 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the claim of Venezuela embraces a very 
large proportion — 1 think two-thirds— :of the colony of British Quiana^ including 
■a considerable quantity of territory that is settled and that has been settle for a 
jSireat number of years. We have never thought, and we do not now think, that 
the ownership of that territory is a matter which ought to bo submitted to arbitra- 
tion. At the fkme time, with respect to the unsettled territory, we have always 
been willing that ^t should be submitted to arbitration, but it is necessary, of 
course, to distinguilm between the two. Our view has been that at this stagQ 
arbitration is not a suitable remedy ; that the first thing which has to be ascer- 
tained is the real state of the fitcts in respect to the past history of Venezuela and 
of Spain and of Holland in those countries ; and, when the facts are fully ascertained 
by a Commission in which both countries have confidence, 1 do not myself believe 
that tfie diplomatic question that will follow will be one that will be very difficult 
of adjustment. When once we know what the facts are, 1 do not think there 
will )to much difficulty in coming to an agreement as to their result. But even if 
there is, that would then be the time for applying the principle of arbitration. In 
order that arbitration may be satisfactory, the issue presented to it should be clean, 
dear, and simple ; and when wn know enough of the facts to be able to say what 
aire ^e precise points on which the two Ooveruments difi'eronthe question of 
boundaries, Z think then the question arbitration will probably be dealt with 
without difficulty and without involving— what we deprecate — expoeing to the 
hats^d of a tribunal which is oomparative/y untried the hmg^inherited and long- 
posBeeeed fightt of Stilish ooloniee, 

¥jeem the says Lord ^isbury, ' our objection has been to 
eabjeet to the decision of an arbiter, who, in the last resort, must of 
ceoessity be a foreigner, the rights of British colonists who have 
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Bririfeh, and whose careew welfld be broken/ 
possibly ruined, by a decision tbit the territdiy on whidh they have 
settled was subject to the V^eahelan Bepubiio.* 

It is worth while to note in passing that the papers shed no light 
on the number, quality, situation, or other particulars of these 
colonists. Mr. Olney asks for information as to the precise meaning 
attached by the Grovemment to the ejqiression of ‘ settled districts,' 
and Lord Salisbury promises to communicate this desire to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. So far, the result has not been made 
public. Yet the point is of much practical importance. The exact 
magnitude of these colonising operations does not affect the right 
and wrong of the matters in issue ; it does not touch the general 
duty and obligation of protecting British colonists in their lawful 
rights. But the magnitude of the colonising operations has much to 
do with the expediencies of the particular problem. As we shall see 
in a moment or two, Lord Salisbury does not shut out these colonists 
from possibility of treatment. And in any event, if public opinion 
is to be consulted, it is indispensable that we should know, in an 
exact and concrete way, what is the size of the obstacle to such an 
arbitration as would finally d^ose of the possibilities of a dangerous 
quarrel. There is no objection to a little rhetoric. But besides 
rhetoric, we must have arithmetic and mensuration. 

Lord Salisbury’s proposed basis of settlement is as follows : — * 

1. A commission of four, two British and two American, to 
investigate and report upon the fax^ts of the Dutch and Spanish rights 
respectively at the date of the acquisition of the Dutch territory 
by Great Britain. 

2. Upon the finding of this commission as to^iC historic facts, 
the two governments to try to agree to a boundarj^ine. 

3. If they cannot agree, a tribunal of three to be appointed — one 

nominated by England, another by the United States, and a third 
nominated by these two, and the three to fix the boundary line upon 
the basis of the report of the commission of four, and this line so 
fixed to be binding upon England and Venezuela. Here, however, 
we come on the fatal proviso : * Provided always that, in fixing such 
line, the Tribunal shall not have power to include as the territory of 
Venezuela, any territoiy which was boTUi fide occupied by subjects of 
Great Britain on the Ist of January 1887.’ This is the sharp 
stumbling-block which at the present moment threatens to break off 
negotiations. < 

Lord Salisbury, however, speedily takes a long stride towards its 
removal by adding a remarkable rider to his proviso. * In respect ‘ 
he says, ‘ to any territory with which, by this provision, the Tribunal 
is precluded from dealing, the Tribunal may submit to the two Powers 
> No. 17, May 22, 189fi. 
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ab6ut th^, and may make recommendationB about them, bat neither 
decision nor recommendations will be absdutely binding. . This opens 
a very wide door. 

The position of the British Government is concisely stunnaed up 
by Lord Salisbury in the closing sentences of the despatch 

It will be evident from this proposal that we are prepared to accept the finding 
of a Commission voting as three to one upon all the facts which are involved in 
the question of Dutch and Spanish rights at the time of the cession of Guiana to 
Great Britain. We are also prepared to accept the deciMon of on arbitral Tribunal 
with regard to the ownership of all portions of the disputed territory which are 
not under settlement by British subjects or Venezuelan citizens. If the dedaian 
of the Cmnmisaion ehdU affect any territory which ia ao settled, it will he in the power 
of either Government to decline to accept the decision ao arrived atao faros it 
affects the territory alleged to be settled. But I need not point out to you that even 
upon that question, although the decision of the arbitral Tribunal will not have a 
final effect, it will, unleea it he manifeatly unfair, offer a presumption, agasnat 
which the praiesting Government wUlpracttcallyffnd.it diffcult to contend, 

Ob\dously, if this is a very weak position in one respect, it is 
just, on that account, very encouraging in another. Suiely the last 
sentence comes very near to that exposure to the hazards of an un- 
tried tribunal of the long-inherited and long-possessed rights of 
British colonies, against which Lord Salisbury in his speech protested. 
‘ I will not accept an unrestricted arbitration about the settled dis- 
tricts,’ says I^rd Salisbury, ‘ but I shall not complain if the Tribunal 
should choose to make an unrestricted award even about the settled 
districts ; and, bl^preen ourselves, 1 may tell you in confidmice that 
unless the award about the settled districts were manifestly unfair, 
I should find it impossible to resist/ In other words, broken careers 
and ruined fortunes or not, Ix)rd Salisbury admits that the decision 
of the»Tribunal against the title of the British occupiers would raise 
so strong a presumption that it would not be much less difficult to 
resist than if it were a definite award. That is where Lord Salisbury 
stands. Now for the American Secretary of State. 

Mr. Olney, in reply, says that his Government with regret find 
themselves unable to regard the English proposals as likely to bring 
the boundary dispute to a speedy conclusion, or as duly recognising 
the just rights of the parties concerned. Your Commission of Facts, 
Mr. Dlney argues in efiect,* will probably stand two and two, and so 
no decision will be reached. The chances of a peaceful settlement 
will even be made worse rather than better, because each party will 
be hmdened in the conviction of the soundness of its own contention. 

* Bndofiuzie ia No. 96, Jnne 12, 1896. 
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In the next place, Mr. Oiitej proceeds, this OoixmiiB^km of Facts 
is confined to the of the year Bnt how tiam you gdag to 

aacedain the hicts about the occupied kndB which you withdmw firom 
arbitration ? Who is to find out for ns what end where these settie* 
ments exactly are ? You talk of boTui fide occupation. How ue we 
to get at the circunistances showing the htmajidee of the occupation ? 
Yet the Tribunal 6f Three are to make recommendationB about the 
settled lands, if tl^y should be so minded. How can they do that, 
unless they have supplied themselves with a report of all the facts 
and circumstances of the settlements ? In any case the Tribunal of 
Three will be bound to receive, and will undoubtedly have laid before 
them, all matters pertaining to bona fide occupation by settlers. This 
you cannot prevent. Surely the sensible course would be to invest 
the Commission of Facts with the power of reporting upon all the 
foots necessary to the. decision of the boundary question, including 
the foots of the occupation of the disputed territory by British 
flulgects ? 

So much for two comparatively minor matters. There is no 
room for quarrel about either of them, and Lord Salisbury will 
undoubtedly make no difficulty either about adding a new member 
to the ConimiBsion of Facts, or about including all the foots within 
the acox)e of the inquiry. 

Mr. Olney then proceeds to press more closely to the heart of the 
thing. You tell us, he says, that if the Tribunal of Three should 
fix as the true boundary a line cutting off from your territory lands 
b(ma fide occupied by a British subject, that line must be so deflected 
in every case of that sort as to make such lands ^tish.^ By what 
conceivable course of argument can this exclusion of the occupied 
lands from arbitration be justified ? IkS the rule you lay down just 
in itself, so as to give England a right to impose her will upon 
Venezuela in the matter ? 

Suppose it to be true that there are British subjects who, to quotb 
the despatch, ‘ have settled in territory which they had every ground 
for believing to be British,’ the grounds for such belief were not 
derived from Venezuela, They emanated solely from the British 
Government, and 'if British subjects have been deceived by the 
assurances of their Government, it is matter wholly between them 
and their own Government, and in no way concerns Venezuela. 
Venezuela is not to be stripped of her rightful possessions because 
the British Government has erroneously ehcouiaged its subjects to 

*, Of coQTBe, Lord Salisboxy proposed that the same rule should apply to a case of 
territory honaJid$ occupied by a Veuezuelan. But, as matter of pretty obvious faot, 
the rule would undoubtedly serve the interest of England, and prejudice the interest 
of Venezuela. 
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Sddb a claim iQod|^t be 
plausible if ^eaesudb bad ever iu aaj aaj, tacitly or m wards, 
directly or iudiiectly, assented to it, oir allowed tbe of oomipB- 
tion morally to caDsblidate itself by aby de&ub^ of hjemv Bvezybody 
knows that, on tbe contrary, Venezuela's claims and protests have 
been constant and emphatic. So, in short, the provim about the 
occupied lands- ought to disappear altogether. At any rate, you 
should agree to substitute for your proviso this proviso of ours, 
namely, that in fixing the true boundary line, ^ if tenitoxy of one 
party be found in the occupation of the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, such weight and effect shall be given to such occupation 
as reason, justice, the rules of international law, and the; equities of 
the particular case may appear to require/ 

This last is the crucial and cardinal proposal in the controversy, 
and deserves the reader’s closest {attention. Lord Salisbury says: 
' I will not promise to accept the line which the arbitrators may find 
to be the true boundary, if it should prove to hand over to Venezuela 
lands in the occupation of British subjects. But I shall feel myself 
bound not to disregard any recommendations which the arbitrators 
may make as to these occupied lands, and which Seem to be calcu- 
lated to satisfy the equitable rights of the parties.’” Mr. Olney 
says : * Let^he arbitrators draw the true boundary on the historic and 
legal merits of the case ; if the arbitrators find British subjects in 
occupation of what, on the merits of the case, is established as 
Venezuelan territory, such weight and effect shall still be given to 
this occupation as international law and the equities of the particular 
matter may seem to require.’ What Lord Salisbury desires, and 
rightly desires^ is, as he says, to protect certain British colonists from 
having their care^ broken and their fortunes possibly ruined. Mr. 
Olney is willing indirect the arbitrators to give such weight and 
effect to the position of these colonists as reason, justice, law, and 
the equities of the particular case may seem to require. But reason, 
justice, and the equities of the case would manifestly forbid the 
breaking of the careers and the ruin of the fortunes of men who had 
settled in the territory which they had every ground for believing 
to be British. Nobody who will take the trouble to scrutinise the 
difference between these two positions, and to realise how narrow it 
is — ^narrower, 1 think, than Lord Salisbury's speech would lead us to 
euppose-^wid doubt that an accommodation is inevitable, unless the 
same Bpiiit of IdStering which has for so many years haunted the 
F(»'eig^ Office in Venezuelan znatters, should still preside over these 
negotiations. 

A precedent has been mentioned which is worth recalling. Five 
yeaxti age Fitel^ and the Xhdich eoald not agree about a boundniy 
in O^na. They both hdd tbilt A certain river was the boundary, 
but they disputed the identity of the river. One said that the river 
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in qtie^ion, as marked on tHe ia&p, was a certain atreani ; 
said it was quite another stream. The question was referred to the 
Czar. The Czar declined to accept the task unless he was allowed to j 
go into the whole question hf the frontier. This was cbneeded. He 
decided that the Dutch were in the right, and that their river was the 
true boundary. But he added to his award the proviso— -which is apt 
to tlie business that we now have in hand — that his award was to be 
without prejudice to the rights acquired fide by French settlers 
in the limits of the territory in dispute. This comes to pretty much 
the same thing as Mr. Olney’s proviso ; and who would say that the 
French would not have been wrong to refuse arbitration, lest they 
should be breaking the careers and possibly ruining the fortunes of 
the settlers whose rights the Ozar thus safeguarded ? Be the aptness 
of the particular precedent what it may, no reasonable man will deny 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to continue to hold ground 
which is capable of being fairly described, as it is fairly described, in 
such a way as this, that ‘ though the Arbitral Tribunal may find 
certain territory to belong to Venezuela, and may even find that there 
are no equities which should prevent her liaving it, whether she gets 
it or not is to depend upon the good pleasure of Grreat Britain — upon 
her generosity, her sense of justice, her caprice, or her views of 
expediency generally.* This is not a ^)OBition in which, J venture to 
hope and believe, the trend of public opinion in this country is at all 
likely to leave the question. 

Let U6 now turn to the larger sphere of discussion— to the scheme 
for a treaty of obligatory arbitration between ourselves and the United 
States, and a permanent tribunal for conducting suchifiroceedings, as 
they may arise. No fault can be found with Lord Salisbury for pro- 
ceeding, as he says, with * very considerable cauUfon and circumspec- 
tion.* The more thoroughly he now explores doubts and difficulties, 
the more likely he is at the end of his joujpey to achieve a solid and 
stable result. The attempt to reduce a deep and general sentiment 
to practical working shape is novel, i^n untried field may conceal 
many possibilities of hazard and surprise. The Minister of a great 
State cannot afford to expose any vital part of its interests or its 
strength to any avoidable risk. The British Empire is unlike any 
other that the world now sees or has ever seen, in the multiplicity, 
the diversity, the complication, the interdependence of all its rela- 
tions and concerns by land and by sea, and its rulers are under an 
unsleeping obligation not to be tempted, for the sake of hewing a 
mischief in a part, to overlook the possibility of mischief to the 
vast whole. The spirit of international peace has dreams as the spirit 
of conquest has them, and it is possible that a policy of adventure in 
pursuit of the blessings of p^e might bring with it as many dangers 
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<!hi the other hand, Lord Sa^hoxji thoii^ 1^; dip;^ abhndfiaoe 
of incidental acuteness ai^ sagacity, hardly ooziditcto: the. controversy 
with the vigorous grasp of a man who has energetically thought the 
thing out as a whole, or with the resolute &ith of a inan who means 
to drive lions &om the path, and to bring the business strenuously 
through. The Minister, sometimes, almost carries circumspection to 
the point of timidity. This timidity seems mainly to arise £rom his 
fiulure, in the language of science, to isolate his phenomenon — from 
his failure, in other words, to keep steadily in view that he is dis- 
cussing not a great system of universal peace all over the civilised 
world, but only a particular scheme for promoting peace between 
^England and the United States. Even here there is no small 
need for caution, for a treaty between two such Powers as these, with 
their many points of daily contact and the many underlying and 
subtle elements of antagonism, is by no means so simple a thing as, 
for instance, the project of a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
Switzerland and the United States, which was adopted by the Swiss 
Federal Council in 1883 . Still Lord Salisbury sometimes argues as 
if he w^ere debating with Kant, or Saint-Pierre, or any of those other 
grand Utopians whose noble and benignant speculations have been 
the light of a world ‘ swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.^ Mr. Olney is no Kant, but 
an acute lawyer. He is as far removed as possible from being a 
disputant of the utopian stamp. The Olney despatches are not 
altogether in the key of the Olney Hymns. He has made up his 
mind that th^end desired by English and American alike is attain- 
able, and he makes for it with a directness of vision and will that 
always marks th^iay in which great things are done. 

When all has been said that can be said on the possible excess of 
critical spirit, it is satisfactory to know that everybody will re- 
cognise, as the President of the United States recognises,- * the 
enlightened and progressive spirit ’ which animates Lord Salisbury’s 
despatches upon a general system of arbitotion between the two 
governments, and ' the earnest and serious attention ’ which the 
subject is evidently leceiving in his mind. There’is everything to 
hope from a statesman who had the courage and go^ sense to act as 
the Prime Minister acted in Heligoland, 

Of the strexkgth imd depth of American sentiment, and of its 
thoroughly rational and pwitical aims, there can be no doubt. Few 
mare mtexestiiig or significant conferences have ever assembled than 
Hiat which met at 'VV^ashington last April. Three hundred members 
from six-aaid-tlrirty states, speaking what Lincoln called the /sober 
second thought of the people,’ containing many of the most serious 
leaders of opinion, men recognised as among the best and most 
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MpmisiMd diizens in tliat wt cominnxiity, 

concentrate the manifold movements all over the IDMen in of j 

such a treaty between America aiiui the j 

settlement of internationtf 4t^cnltie^ by the estabUshmeat of a \ 
Standing intematimial tiibimal. The diBcii88i<m was nmm speeifie 
and definite than such disenasions usually are; the moving common- 
places of peace and goodwill did not obscure the perception of 
practical difficulties ; and the proceedings ended in the establisbiaeat 
of a permanent arganisation, containmg many men of important 
station and influence, whose business it will be to keep vigorously 
alive the feeling in fiivour of erecting a great standing barrier against 
war between England and America. 

No misty love of mankind in general was allowed to dim the 
spirit of a firm patriotism. Disagreeable facts were not blinked. 
One speaker actually founded his argument on the inevitable elements 
of conflict between the two countries. ‘ We wish to carry our com- 
merce and manufactures all over tile world in competition with England. 
Furthermore, we cannot fulfil this mission of ours, a mission of 
commerce, of civilisation, and of the extension of the principles of 
the right of man to self-govemment — ^we cannot fulfil our mission 
without becoming a sea power. It is a dream of the future to 
think that nations are going ’to lay down their arms and dweU to- 
gether as sisters. As long as other nations strengthen their influence 
all over the globe, we are bound to build ourselves up, in fair degree, 
as a sea power. Now, for the precise reason that we are two great, 
ambitious, commercial powers, we want, and we greatly want, such 
a e3n3tem of arbitration as will act as a check upon popular clamour 
and prejudice.’ ^ 

The whiff of jingoism evoked some protest. The general 
feeling seemed to be that the flag of the Unitecli^^^'tates ought to fly 
in every quarter of the globe, but only as the flag of the commercial 
navy of the United States, carrying products, ideas, civilisation — 
things all declared to be more important than guns. But there was 
no evasion of unpleasant contingencies : they were turned, <»s they 
ought to he, into arguments for making civilised provision against 
them. 

* We are told even now, in this country,* said Mr. Carl Schurz, 

that Great Britain is not the power with whom to have a permanent peace 
arrangffiaieDt, because she is so high-handed in her dealings with other nations. 

1 should not wonder if the same thing were said in England about the United 
States, of couzBe, is not an ailment against an arbitration agreement, hut 
rather for it. Soi^ an arrangement between nations of such temper is especially 
called for, to prevent that temper &om running away with calm reason. Between 
perfect angels from heaven an arbitration treaty woiild be superfluous. 

The institutira of a regulated and permanent system of mhitraition fnti^ 
the United States and Great Britain would not be a mere sentimental cooing 
between loving cousins, nor a mere stage-show gotten up for the amuseinait of 



rivals'iu 

t^ aait^r of a mere tbeoris^ or seathiii^tftl both uitefeely 

praotleal, Mlf^iniUed, Olid b«rd4ieadi^,^ d^ to abatain £i^ tW 

barbai^ ways of bygone times in ao^nbtiQg tha^^ 
or amUtioB that may anae between tbem^ 

This is exactly the temper in which the question sho^d be ap- 
proached^ and it is the t^per in which both Lord S^huij and 
Mr. Olney conduct the discuBsiou. 

The questions on which differences arise are really tliree. What 
shall be machinery ? What are the subjects which the parties 
to ihe Treaty are to Mnd themselves to submit to the award of the 
standing tribunal? Is there any advantage in inquiry before the 
tribunal, if its award is not to be ^nally and unconditionally accepted ? 
The main stress of the controversy is on the second and third 
questions. 

Both sides agree that not all matters in dispute should be 
subjects of arbitration. Some exceptions must be made. ‘ Neither 
Government,’ says Lord Salisbury, 'is willing to accept arbitration 
upon issues in which the national honour or integrity is involved. 
But iu the wide region that lies within this boundary, the United 
States desire to go further than Great Britain.’ ^ How are you 
to define nsues in which national honour and integrity are in- 
volved ? How is the presence of elements of honour and integrity 
to be discovered and decided? This is the central pivot of the 
discussion. 

The matter is one of infinite delicacy and difficulty. In the 
Swiss-American draft treaty the parties agree to submit to arbitra- 
tion all difficulties that may arise between the two States, ' whatever 
may be the caui|^ the nature, or the object of such difficulties.’ 
This is obviously^mpracticably wide for our case. In the "plan 
adopted at the Pan-American Conference of 1890, the only excepted 
questions were to be such as, 'in the judgment of any one of the 
nations involved in the controversy, may imperil its independence. 
This is d qualification which, in controversies between us and the 
United States, would be merely futile. In some proposals made at 
the Peace Congress at Chicago three years ago, obligatory arbitration 
was not to extend to any question respecting the independence or 
sovereignty of a naticm, or its form of government, or its internal 
affairs. In the treaty of 1848 between the United States and Mexico, 
arbitration may 1^ excluded, if * deemed altogether incompatible with 
the nature of the difference or the oircnmstances of the case.’ A 
lorinulB so vague ae this leaves eveiything ffpen and offers no help. 

Suligeds proper ffir arlntintioii may be divided into two claeses, 
says Lord Salisbury: (1) private disputes in respect (to which the 
• No. 6, Jbadh ff, 1896. 
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is r^resenting its own sul^ects ads indiv}diiida,«aGh for instancy 
iw n claiin for indemnity or dAmages. Here intentational. arldtration 
^lay admitted without resmo. (2) Issues that ooneerh the State 
its^ considered as a wholOr tiiuiit cono^ it in its pdlective capadtj, 

' such for example as a claim to terrlfcoTy or Bovereign rights. Here 
more than one formidable difficulty stands in the way of unrestricted 
arbitration. 

In a later despatch Lord Salisbury somewhat simplifies this 
twofold division. He draws a distinction only between territorial 
claims on the one hand, and non-territorial on the other. 

The latter class he treats as arbitrable as of course.. The terri- 
torial claim he regards as not arbitrable of^course, and for three 
reasons, 

First, the difficulty of securing an impartial arbitrator. ‘ It would 
be too invidious to specify tbe various forms of bias by which, in any 
important controversy between two great Powers, the other members 
of the commonwealth of nations are visibly affected. In the existing 
condition of international sentiment, each great Power could point to 
nations whose admission to any jury by whom its interests were to 
be tried it would be bound to challenge ; and in a litigation between 
two great Powers the rival challenges would pretty well exhaust the 
catalogue oi the nations from whom competent and suitable arbiters 
could be drawn. It would be easy, but scarcely decorous, to illustrate 
this statement by examples. They will occur to any one’s mind who 
attempts to construct a panel of nations, capable of providing com- 
petent arbitrators, and will consider how many of them would 
command equal confidence from any two litigating Powers.’ ® 

Second, the probable multiplication of territorial claims of a 
speculative character preferred by enterprising goverfiments willing 
to hazard experiments before a tribunal where th^ might win, and if 
they lost would be little the worse. Facility of procedure would be 
sure to augment litigants, and all sorts of surprises would arise. 

Third, international law in respect of territorial rights is in a 
most rudimentary condition, and this would aggravate thq danger 
arising from the doubts as to the competence and impartiality of the 
arbitrator. The law of territorial rights has yet to be constructed. 
The laws of individual rights to land are well known, but who will 
undertake to say in respect of national rights to land what length of 
time constitutes international prescript!^, what is effective control, 
and the exercise of what clearly defined acts builds up a valid title ? 
‘ The great nations in both hemi^heres claim, and are prepared to 
defend, their right to vast tracts of territory which they have^in no 
sense occupied, and often have not fully explored. The modem 
doctrine of Hinterland, with its inevitable contradictions, indicates 


• No. 8,p.4. , 
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4he tmformed aM- unstable condition of internatiQual law aa applied 
to territonal claims resting on constructive ooc^pal^^ or control.’ ^ 

These three general grounds of ol^ection le^ Bslisbui^ to 
the position that obligatory and unconditional^^ M on terri- 

torial claams, and the compidsory acceptance of a &DUil award, involve 
a complete surrender of freedom cf" action in the eteui< of an unjust 
award, which might prove to be highly dangerous. A liatii^ must 
retain some control over the ultimate result of any claim that may 
be advanced against its territorial rights. So, while willing to bind 
himself to submit territorial claims to arbitration, he suggest arrau^ 
ments for the protection of national interests by conferring on the 
defeated litigant an appeal to a court in which the award would need 
confirmation by a majority of the judges belonging to its own nation- 
ality. On this particular form of protection, however, he does not 
positively insist. * It would be equally satisfactory and more simple 
to provide that no award on a question of territorial right should 
stand if, within three months of its delivery, either party should 
formally protest against its validity. The moral presumption against 
any nation delivering such a protest would, in the opinion of the 
world, be so strong that no government would resort to sudi a de- 
fence unless under a cogent apprehension that a miscarriage of justice 
was likely to take place.’ These ore remarkable words. 

An arSitration without a final award, says Mr. Olney in reply, is 
no arbitration at all : it is no more than an uncommonly ceremonious 
and elaborate investigation, which is to end in smoke if the defeatedL 
litigant does not like the result. Not only is this not arbitration in any 
true sense, but ‘ it may be better to leave controversies to the usual, 
modes of settlement than to enter upon proceedings which are arbitral 
only in name, and which are likely to have no other result than to excite 
and exasperate {Kl^lic feeling in both countries.’ At the same time 
Mr. Olney admits the need of some security, and what he proposes is 
that the freedom of action which Lord Salisbury desires after the 
arbitration is over should operate before the arbitration is entered 
upon* What he proposes is that in the case of a territorial claim, 
either Congress or Parliament, at any time before the Arbitral 
Tribunal shall have met for the consideration of any particular 
subject-matter, may, by Act or Resolution declaring such particular 
subject-matter to involve the national honour or integrity, withdraw? 
the same from the operation of the Treaty ; and if a controversy 
shall arise when,either Congress or Parliament shall not be in session j 
and such controversy shall be deemed by either Government to be 
of such nature that the international honour or integrity may be 
in^lved , the contioversy shall not be suliimtted to Arbitration nndet 
the T^ty, imlil Congi^ss tscA Parliament sball bavU had the 
opportunity to take a^dn upon it. In other words, every claimi 
* liFo. 1% Hay 18. 
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PAi>1ifeTnfattfc ^r flftttgrflRk deekms that it la a claim involyiiig 
tooiir Both ^des a^e that of ! that 

eharactei* should be withdrawn fieom the con^kl^^^ of arbitration ( 
treaty* The diSerenoe is tLit 1&. Olney wishes people to ibake up 
their ininds on this point before they go to arbitration, and Xioid 
Salisbury not until they have found out which way the arbitrators 
have gone. At Jdr. Olney trenchantly puts it, ‘und^r the British 
proposal, the parties enter into an arbitration and determine after- 
wards, when they, know the result, whether they will be bound or 
not. Under the preposals of the United States, the parties enter 
into an arlutrei^n having determined beforehand that they will be 
bound, ^^e latter is a genuine arbitration — ^the former is a mere 
imitation which may have its uses, but, like all other imitations, 
eaunot compare in value with the real article.’ ^ 

We may agree vrith Mr. Olney here — ^that to leave to either 
Government the bare power of putting aside an award at its discre- 
tion is to nullify the arbitration. It would be far better than this 
to accept the proposal for an appellate tribunal, composed of three 
jurists firom each Power, and three from outside (perhaps the three 
<Hit8ide jurists might go) ; though it is hard to see, if this tribunal is 
to be more efficiently constituted than the tribunal of first instance, 
why it should not become itsell the first and the last court, instead 
of setting up an intervening tribumd of inferior weight and secondary 
moral authority. 

Mr. Olney’s own proposal of a preliminary reference to Parliament 
or dongress seems not a little cumbrous, though he makes an inge- 
nious ^fence for it.® The whole policy of arbitration rests on the 
expediency of removing international disputes from the atmosphere 
of passion, aud io ask a great national and popular ^sembly to decide 
beforehand wheth^ a given dispute involves national honour or not 
will perhaps strike many persons as a questionable experiment for 
suppressing passion. 

Tlie truth is that the wmri ‘honour’ is a word of such broadth, 
subtlety, vagueness, and emotional intensity ; so little definite, positive, 

And objective, that it is a very hard word to introduce into the articles 
dl a treaty. Do we want, for the purpose of Lord Sidisbury’s draft 
jWe^sals, more than integrity of territory? Certainly, as between 
uurselw and the United States (or those smaller American govern- 
ments of whom the United States now constitutec themselves the 
champions and representatives), that description is open to no mis- 
understanding- A boundary, for instance, that has been di^teQ .ffir 
fifty years or m<we, and as to which onr own Government has t^en 
three' OF four perfed^y difteient poritiimB, can haidly^l^ .dedsively 

■ llndosiire la Ko. 26, Jniiiei2. 
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^ is If obd the 

specified majority .firfrl^ settled-H«^ 

iiot &r apart 01 $ these tvo jkimts^i^ere little dijticuJty in 

findiiig words for the territorial cases to be mcoe|^ 
arbitratiohj said ^ma&dmg special agreement*' A trihdpal would 
be very worthless if, with proper conditibns as to its maoiriiiery mad 
working such as are indicated in these papers, it could rii^ 

— we are talking of the American continent, not the African *-^tp 8e^le 
such territorial eases as Lord Salisbury has in his mind. 

Lord Salisbury suggests the conclusion of a Convention &r 
referring to arbitration secondary or non^teiritoriail claims, such as 
claims by individuals for damages or indemnity, questions afiPecting, 
diplomatic or consular privileges, alleged rights of fishejy, and the 
like. Here both governments agree that an arbitrator’s award might 
be final ; and Lord Salisbury says that it would be matter for regret 
if so much as that view at any rate should not be embodied in a 
treaty. To this the pertinent oljection is made that the point of 
national honour might just as well arise, as indeed it has often in the 
past arisen, in connection with an individual or pecuniary as with a 
national or a territorial claim. The same difficulty faces ns, there- 
fore, in framing a limited, as in a general, convention. 

As for the two main grounds on which Lord Salisbury finds him- 
self at a deadlock, 1 confess that his apprehensions seem exag- 
gerated. In his speech in the House of Lords he recurs to the fear 
of speculative territorial claims starting up, if arbitration were made 
obligatory. This might be a well-founded objection, if we were dis- 
cussing a great scheme of General Treaties. But Mr. Olney is surely 
right in his remark that a treaty of that sort between Gresft Britain 
and the United ^tes being the only thing now contemplated,^ it is 
not easy to imagine how its consummation can bring about the perils 
referred to. ‘From what quarter,’ he asks, ‘may these numerous 
and speculative claims to territory be expected to come ? Is the 
Biitidi Government likely to be preferrii^ them against the United 
States, at the United States’ Government likely to be prefening 
thimn against Great Britain? Certainly Hiis otjectjen toincludiBg 
tmteriol cou^versies within the scope of a General ArMtnition 
T^ty between the United' States and; Gaeat Britam nmy jusHy bo 
legarM, if not as wholly groundless, as at least of a highly iandfiil 
4ffiiuwctef / , . 

;lt hae ^»een su|^^ inight be added to tire 

e^i^ilngr posBesrieosB, definitely ptwr 

hiding the rairing of ainy question relatiBg to temtoiy now in wiir 

like this, 

^ same, ip the sia^ of jPa&Ainerican any 
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this ^und of anxiety be removed by aace^^ 

treaty of an authentic cff existing temtones. So &ir as I 
^ aware, the not very mOinentotis dispute about Alaskan 
boimdary is the only ragged edge in temtcHdalmttew befcw^^ Gteat 
BHt^n and the United States. 

Then as to the #8^iilties of the law which the standing tribunal 
would be nailed i^n to administer. The rules of iutemational law 
applicable to tefxitorial controversies, says Lord Salisbury, are un- 
Oertain. Withodt doubt there is the utmost uncertainty about the 
rules that may out qf the new doctrines about Hinterland and 
spheres of indOence. But these doctrines, at any rate, have no applica- 
tion to any boundaxy disputes that now exist or are likely to arise on 
the two continents of America. Nor, says Mr. Olney, is it to be 
admitted that, so £a.r as territorial disputes are likely to arise between 
G-reat Britain mid the United States, the accepted principles of inter- 
national law are not adequate to their intelligent and just solution. 

'On the critical point of settlements, * each case should be left to 
depend upon its own feurts. A State which in good faith colonises as 
well as occupies, brings about large investments of capital and founds 
pc^ulous settlements, would justly be credited with a sufficient title 
in a much shorter space than a State whose possession was not marked 
by any such changes of status.* 

The truth is that the creation of a permanent tribunal would be 
the beat way of improving the rules of what is called iutemational law. 
Sir Henry Maine has some weighty remarks on the advantages of 
a permanent court or board of arbitrators over occasional adjudicators 
appointed ad hoc. He is arguing &om the memorable Geneva arbi- 
tration'upon what are known as the Alabama claims. •He does not 
deny that this famous proceeding conferred gre^ benefit for the 
moment both on Great Britain and the United St^s, but he insists 
that the tribunal did not look at the subject in all its hearings, and 
forgot the future effect of their award in the particular case upon the 
rights of neutrals-^the neglect of which does more than anything 
dbe to enlarge the area of maritime wars. A permanent board' well 
constituted, ' cotild be better trusted to adjust its awards to the entire 
body of mtematimial principles, distinctions, and rules, . . . and it might 
be empkyed more freely as a body of referees on critical questions 
which are now left to themselves for want of any authority to which 
their ddnsideration might be committed.* ” In short, a permanent 
board is the only hope of building up coherently that fabric of inter- 
national rides about territorial claims, the non-existence of whiqh is 
one of Lord SaHebuiys inain arguments against the proposals belire 

hitn i 

L insist upon a plan which ^all moke a misearriage of justice 

* ' " ieotures on P- whole chapter deKiree to 

be read in connection with the present dfscnssion. 
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L im|K)B8ible is af course equivalent to task. Mis* 

L eaMages of. justice happen to lav c^tutoi ai^s, #h all 

I their imperfections, ain bettor Wbai ve 

f have to ask oursrfves, ayoMmg other any 

United Stat^^ ve can possibly suffer any detotot^ of honour, of 
material interest, ot in respect of any principle of national 
integrity and power, that would be at all or in any degree (K^oa|iBrid)le 
to that which would be inflicted on both nations by war. This thought 
is the strongest stimulus to further the continued effort in the task 
that Lord Salisbury has undertaken. Defects in the tribunal, such as 
experience might reveal, could be remedied. It is not necessary that 
the Treaty should be perpetual : Mr. Olney himself suggests that 
it should he terminate after a short term of years on notice by either 
party. If the principle of arbitraticm and a permanent tribunal were 
once established, and with reenable securities and safeguards 
embodied in practical shape, that in itself would be an immense step 
towards lessening the chances of war^ even in cases which lay outside 
the specific operations of the tribunal. 

The things to be done are to frame the exception clause, which, 
though difficult, is not beyond the expert skill of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney; and to shape the constitution and functions of the tri- 
bunal, as to which the two ministers could evidently come to an 
understanding in twenty-four hours. If these two things are done, 
the award should be final, or else we might almost as well or better 
leave the project alone. 

To leave it alone would, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
nothing shorPof a disaster to one of the greatest causes now moving 
the Western voiU. If Lord Salisbury fiuls, the question, we may be 
sure, will be set mally back for ipany a year to come. Congress and 
Parliament may go on passing benevolent resolutions in favour of 
arbitration in the future, as they have in the past; but everybody 
wiU feel that no such favourable moment is likely soon to recur. 
Even the indirect consequences of feilure will be highly misdiievous 
to the general interests of peace. It is to be fervently hoped, there- 
fore, that the Prime Minister will strenuously persist in the most 
important euterprise that he has ever had in his hands. * 

John Mobley. 
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WffV SOUTH AFRICA CAN WAIT 

to TB£ EDITOR OF ‘ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY^ 


Mr Edward Dicey contributed an article to the May number of your 
Eeview, in wbi<dihe ad^rocatea a policy of force against the South African Republic ; 
a j^licy.the only possible result of wbich would be to envelope South Africa in 
the flames of war. It is difficult to suppose that he will find many smieible men 
to agree with him ; or that moderate-minded men will not recognise the fact 
Htherto Transvaal afifairs have been presented to the British public almost exclu- 
sively fiom an anti-Tiansvaal point of view, and that a great deal remains to be 
said On the other side. It is my intmitien at an early date to publish a short 
review of British policy towards the two South African Republics, as viewed from 
the Boers* stindpoint, in the pages of your Review, should you be willing to afibrd 
nae the space required for the purpose ; meanwhile it may he allowed to me to Tnalfft 
a few remarks on the article in question. Having only just read it, and having to 
forward this communication at once, I am unable at present to attempt fully to 
reply to Mr. Dicey’s arguments and allegataons. 

As regards the footing upon which the two languages, Dutch and English, are 
placed in the Cape Colony, the facta are these. About twenty years after the 
B^uiaition of that colony by Great Britain, and whilst the overwhelming m^ority 
(iM: least seven-eighth) of the population understood only Dutdl, an order was 
iuued by the Imperial Government that from a certain date official documents, 
and from a certain other date, three years thereafter, nil pW^edings in courts of 
law, should be exclusively in English. This was done in spite of the remonstrances 
of the. Dutch-speaking population. A couple of years afterwards a notice was 
issued that all documents addressed to the Government must be written in English, 
or have a translation attached, otherwise they would be returned to thqee who 
aitot them. Great inconvenience, of course, resulted to the Dutch-speaking inhabi- 
tahts- of the country; 'in one instance aU criminal cases were removed from a 
opuiMiry, town' by one of the judges, because though the prisoners and witnesses 
^ke Butoh only, a sufficient number of Engli^-speakii^ men could not befouml 
to ftnin a juiy. Some years afterwards, however, the difficulty thus experienced 
^ removed by an ordinance. In 1853 a coastitatiQn was 

grantM to the Cape Colony, one of the provisions of which was that no other 
language then Euglish should be used in mther of the Hoases'of Parliament, and 
that their proceedings should be recorded in that language. In 1S72 responaiblo 
government ww Ibtrodttced into that colony; and it was not till 1883 that the 
Dutch-^king population, being ui a ppaitimi to tomnuuffi a majority in Parlia- 
ment, first aemmnd the some their language as the EngUsh ei^ed« 

^ was effected in the face cf opposition ; the present Piemier of Oie Cope 

Colony, 1 believe I am not wrong in saying, being one of those most Utter in them 
hostility to the placing of the two languages upon a footing of equality. Even aa 
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% sow iSfthG tvo Uugtia^ do not stand mde by ude 4ipoa anything like equal 
terms; for instance, all Univeaily^ GitrU Serrioe, and. solubor examiimti^ are 
conducted in English, so that the children of tluteh-speaUng paxents have to pro- 
secute their studies in an aeqiiiied language. The l)ut^ huigiiige shows, indeed, 
a manrellouB vitality considering that under such circumstanew ^ discouragement 
and repivAsion it has hot utterly perished. Now, if this was the policy adopted in 
the G^: Golpny old inhabitants of the country 

forming the industrial ha^bcme of that colony, how absurd it is to wish to deal 
out death and djestrocrion to the South A:^icBn Hepublic, becaiis^, other 

reasons, it does not at once grant equal rights in respect of language to British 
subjects, who came into that |^untry well knowing that Butch was ^be 
official language I Should there hereafter be a sufficiently large influx of Germans 
or of CMnese into that country, it might possibly he found difficult to withstand 
a Bunilar demand mode on their behalf ; and it is questionable whether in such a 
case those who now claim equal rights in respect of language would so readily 
grant the same privilege to others. 

Now, I do not wish for one moment to suggest that concessions on the score oi 
language should not be made to the English-speaking population, or that the 
Dutch-speaking community should do to others what has been done to itself, but 
at all events 1 make free to think that any person, before making comparisons 
between the Cape Colony and the Soudi Aflrican Bepublic unfavourable to the 
latter, ought at least to have a clear grasp of the actual state of affairs. If it is 
just that concessions should be made, the Afrikander sense of justice will, if 
allowed fairplay, see to it that those ccmcessions are effected ; and the less talk 
there is of force and of violence, the sooner they will be made. 

As regards the franchise (supposing tide not to be an entirely fictitious grie- 
vance and that Mr. Lionel Philips was wrong in assuring his correspondent, Mr. 
Beit, that he did not * think many people care a fig about it ’), it is surely absurd also 
to compare the case of the Cape Colony, where an old-established and perfectly loyal 
Dutch-speaking population ei\joy the franchise, and the case of the Transvaal, 
with a new population, the vast majority of whom knew, or ought to have known, 
at the time they came thither, exactly what their political status there would be, 
and who men like Mr. Dicey, 1 have very little doubt, in their heart of hearts 
desire should nqf; be loyal to the Government of the country* Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported to have said, ' Time is on our side '—that is to say, on the side of the 
British Govemmenl^^e is also stated to have advised ' a modified oath of -allegi- 
ance ’(!); and, most curious of all, is very anxious that Bi'itish subjests should 
enjoy the privilege of casting off their allegiance to the British Crown. 1 think 
better perhaps eff Englishmen than Mr. Dicey does, and believe that the great 
majority of British sul^ts who shall in course of time have become Transvaal 
eitizoiA will be perfectly loyal to tbeir new allegiance; but taldug all these matters 
into consideration, as also the manner in wliich the aimexation of the country was 
■at one tioie effected, surely any impartially minded nian must see that the ques- 
tion is for the Transvaal one of very great difficulty. That if patience is exercised 
the difficulty will be overcome there can be no reasonable doubt ; but badgering 
and bullying the Government of the Transvaal will not bring about that consum- 
mation. It ia perhaps an exercise of charity to believe that Mr. Dicey really 
desires that it shor^ be brought about; for his mind seems bent upon a war the 
progress of which he can calmly watch from afar, at a distance of 6^000 miles 
away* ■ 

1 cfumbtsals^v^ !h detail or controvert any of Mr. Dicey -s fhrtb^ 
allegations in supjport of his plea fOr war ; if he be not the devils advocate, he has 
oertainly been doing deviTs w^k.' He Ima^ses, as a politifuil eeoaU 
the tthfisvaalOo^^s^ at ta thh tnliis of concessions, and wctdd i|ipaiefitly, 
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^ power, break futh Hvitli oonoeBatotiftiiia^ ' 1S6 .M aa^ 

fi»|lt«ir:^da he would make war upioa Sni& "4d6;l^ he fiaaiptidaa^ 

caaiiOt wait. South A^oe hohiii l#ter What it Wlkits : ^JDise^ doea, 

Hbd it oeNaialy does sot; w^ ^ for 

tkiae will e^lede the at^ of Aei^ aiid Aisfepreae^ Whktk ihat^^^o^ 

iehow the Tiotira.' " ' ; ■ . 
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THE HIGH OAKS. 

BARKING HALL, JULY \^h, 1896^ 

Fourscore years and seven 
Light and dew from heaven 
Have 'fallen with dawn on these glad woods each day 
Since here was born, even here, 

A birth more bright and dear 
Than ever a younger year 
Hath seen or shall till all these pass away, 

Even all ^e imperious pride of these, 

Tlie woodland ways majestic now with towers of trees. 

Love itself hath nought 

• Touched of tenderest thought 
With holiest hallowing of memorial grace 

For memory, blind with bliss, 

Tbbve, to clasp, to kiss, ^ 

80 sweetly strange as this. 

The s^ns^ l^t here the sun first hailed her face, 

• A bi^at Ser ^id mothe^ breast, 

And 1^ b^olds it and blest. 
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Love*s own hearty a living 
Spring of tbanksgiving. 

Can bid lio of e(^ find ; 

Wl^ ail tlie Boiil would seek 
One woid for Joy to speak, 

And even Us strangii makies weak 
The too strcaig yeariiing of the soul to say 
What inay not be cbnceived or Said 
While daxkne^ makes division of the quick and dead. 

Haply, where the sun - 

Wanes, and death is none, 

The word known here of silence only, held 
Too dear for speech to wrong, 

May leap in living song 
Forth, and the speech be strong 
As here the silence whence it yearned and welled 
From hearts whose utterance love sealed fast 
Till death perchance might give it grace to live at last. 

Here we have our earth 
Yet, with all the mirth 
Of all the summers since the world began, 

All strengths of rest and strife 
And love-lit love of life 
Where death has birth to wife, 

And where the sun speaks, and is heard of man : 
Yea, half the sun’s bright speech is heard, 

And like the sea the soul of man gives back his word. 

'*■ 

Earth’s enkindled heart 

Hears benignant part ‘ 

In the ardent heaven’s auroral pride of prime : 

H ever home on earth 

Were found of heaven's grace worth 

So Gk>d*beloved a birth 
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♦ As here makes bright the fosteriiig &.ee of time, 

Here, heaven b^s withesfi, might 
Fall fragrant as the deivfrill on that brigfitaSBig: face. 

Here, for mine and me, 

All that eyes may see 

Hath more than all the wide world else of good, 

All nature else of fair : 

Here as none otherwhere 
Heaven is the circling afr, 

Heaven is the homestead, heaven the wold, the wood ; 

The fragrance with the Aadow spread 
From broadening wings of cedars breathes of dawn’s bright 
bed. 

Once a dawn rose here 
• More divine and dear, 

Rose on a birth-bed brighter far than dawn s, 

Whence all the summer grew 
Sweet as when earth was new 
And pure as Eden’s dew' : 

And yet its liglit lives on these lustrous lawns, 

Clings ro™d these wildwood ways, and cleaves 
To the aisles of sliadow and sun that wind unweaves and 
weaves. 

•■■ ■ ■ 

Thoughts that smile and weep, 

Dreams that hallow deep, 

Brood in the branching shadows of thie trees, 

Tall trees at agelong rest 
'Wket&ii the oentui^ nest, 

* lliyiou$h, Uest hs 

We part, iuBid part notiroim deBght in these ; 

' W^se eqolbrti ibep^ 

We bear ahwt i!$tlun ini aa whhn finVit sp 
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C!omfort of 8<^ • 

Grown 

Made perfect apd |roj^etic sea, 

Wliose mosspgej wiiea it lies 
Fju* off our ^tttigemg eyes, 

WiGon us propk^ies 
Of life not outs, yet ours as theirs may be 
WlM)8e souls far off us shine and sing 
As ere they sprang back sunward, swift as fire might spring. 

All this oldworld pleasance 
Hails a hallowing presence, 

And thrills with sense of more than summer near, 

And lifts toward heaven more high 
The song-surpassing cry 
Of rapture that July 

lives, for her love who makes it loveliest here ; 

For joy that she who here first drew 
The breath of Ufe she gave me breathes it here anew. 

Never birthday bom 
Highest in height of morn 
Whereout the star looks forth that leads the sun 
Shone higher in love’s account, 

Still seeing the mid noon mount 
From the eager dayspring’s fount 
Each year more lustrous, each like all in one; 

Whose light around us and above 
We could not see so lovely save by grace of love. 

ALGESmiii CBARLE8 SWINBVBm 



SISYPHUS IN IRELAND 

25 LAND ACTS IN 2 b YMARS 


On the 15th of February. 1870^ Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
favoured the House of Ccnnmons with one of the many perora- 
tions in which he has guaranteed the finality of each of his successive 
legislative efforts with respect to Ireland. He s]x>ke of the X^nd 
Bill which he was introducing, and he said : — 

What we desire is that the work of this Bill sUoald be like the work of Xature 
herself, when on the face of a desolated land she restores what has been laid waste 
by the wild and savage hand of man. Its opefatioos, we believe, will Ije quiet and 
gradual. We wish to alarm none j we wish to injure no one. What we wish is 
that where j:hei*e has been despondency there shall be hope j where there has been 
mistrust there shall be confidence j where there has been alienation and hate there 
^ shall, howevtsr gradually, be woven the ties of a strong attachment between man 
and man. In order that there may be a hope of its entire success it must be 
passed, not as a triumph of party over party, or class over class not as the lifting 
up of an ensign to record the dowiifeli of tlmt which has once been great and 
powerful, but as a common work of common love and goodwill to the common 
good of our congnon country. 

It is interest^, in view of these magnificent aspirations, fo test 
their value by the criterion of facts. Let us see wliat are the benefits 
which this saving measure has really produced. Bince 1 870 no fewer 
than twenty-four Acts dealing with Irish land have been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, and the present year has produced a twenty- 
fifth. In 1881 came the second great Land Act, by which the con- 
fusion created by the Act of 1870 was enormously increased. The 
introduction of that Act was of course accompanied by the usual 
peroration. 

Josticc, sir, is to be our guide ; we proceed upon a reckoning which cannot fail, 
It: has been said that love is stronger than death ; even so justice is stronger than 
popular excitement — ^stronger Hian the passions of the moment, sironger even than 
the giudges, t|w resentmants, the sad traditions of the i>a8t. W alking in that path 
we cannot err. 0ui|M liy that light— t^at divine light— we are safe. Every step 
that we take upon our road is a st^ tlmt teings aa nearer to tl»e goal. 

And flo on, and so on, in the hsiial common form. 

Now let us see how munh nearer the goal we have really got, 
whither ‘ the path in which we cannot err ’ is leading us, and what is 
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file «^tricle which the ^ divide Mght; m inanipuktid 
8 tone *4 magic kutem, hiMi m. It m yet 

realised by the public geaegiai^ tlait in the iMPeseat we 

have come back to pTecisely the point from which we fllwited in 1 881 , 
and that the tmm of fiftben years, the ^ judietal tem ’ in 

that Act, having are n#w deliberately starting once more 
upon the same \']cious jtmnd, and commencing onoe more the same 
impossible task which we first set ouraelm to perfonn fifteen years 
ago. But it must not he supposed for a moment that tbe mere lact 
of our having ietOraed to OUT former starting point after fifteen years' 
progress down ^ load w hich we can ^ never err ' is the sole or the 
principal inkdbief which has been inflicted upon the nation by the 
reckless legislation of 1881. 

‘As IX 1881, BUT worse' 

Attempts have been made from time to time to encourage the 
belief that each successive Act brings us nearer to a conclusion ; tl»at 
what one measure leaves undone, the next in jwirt at any rate accom- 
plishes. There could not be a greater delusion. Sisyphus was a 
practical business man, the Ihmaid^^^w wise virgins imxirovirig 
the hours and engaged in a hopefnl and useful occajmtiou,* in com- 
parison with the i>erj»etnitora of a modem Irish Land Act. Not only ^ 
is the goal never approached, but al every succeeding step we see it 
recede further and fiirther into the distance. Not only do the original 
difficulties remain xnactically untouched, but each addition to tlte' 
Statute-book produces new difficulties fiom which we have hithertO' 
been free, like some of the lowest forms of the aniifial kingdoiiu 
the creature which has been let loo^ in Ireland bi^ds and spreads 
from every knot and joint of its ahaxieless form, tni it threatens to 
fill the land. 

Twenty-five statutes, 261 pages of laws, judges and commissioners 
by the score, lawyers like locusts, and what is the result.^ In 1886 
we are x)re<»8ely at the point which we left in 1881 , All over Ii-eland 
applications for feir rents are once more raining in ; once more we 
axe tbld the courts are to be choked with suitors, the old judicial 
terms axe coming to an end, and the new ones are to begin. 

That the Irish Land Acts should liave failed is not a matter of 
surprise; the amazing thing is that any one in tlie world could ever 
have expected them to succeed. To cany out an elaborate mathe- 
matical calculation under the impression that two and two make ^ve, 
and that the less contains the greater, would leM reinailpable 
results. But the authors of the successive Land Acts have been lar 
more ingenious in their melhc^of ensuring, triuinpib^ than 
our hypothetical mathematidau. Knowing w^ell what w^ the result 
at which they aimed, they liave shorni a perfectly amazing skill in 
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pcovidtitg "^ Tbef bave ktijgliied ^ 

eopooiitjri ; liwj have departed as far 

from commoii ter; they have 
made no ; they have not even imparted 

the ]xite^^.i»f^itetedBtei)^ on . 

these tenns a atni^^ etemid to 

be surprised that they have GQom seeond^b of tlte oioou^ 

These am stei^ hut tke^ am jiiatlfred 

That the eondiiaons of Iririi karf tennie in Idtfr riOT tu»^^ 
and were in need of retem, no amn eim diny/ Ch 
differenoeB, and the freqnent * adbttemente ' v^hdi tnmi^sned tended 
jffoperty by frnoe from one seetkoi of i&e ^pidatten to the other^ had 
brought about a eondition of tyi^ whiek ina nnsou^ and tmsatte- 
tectory both from the political and from ih^ eeoiManical pmnt of 
view. 

The disease existed, and a xeteedj was arequired, but never was a 
strsmger treatment adopted. 

The Relations between i^nLonn and Tenant 

The people of Ireland ware divided by a sharp class division 
which wa» absolutely conterminons wilk a division arising out of the 
agrarian difficulty. 

. On the one side were the landlords and on the other the tenants. 
The problem was to destroy the Rne of division and to produoe 
harmony and good feeling between ^e parties. By what method 
have the authors of the Land Acta to accomplish this desirable 

end? • 

Have they rw^ved the dividing line between tenant and Jand- 
lord ? Not at all^it exists mote diarply defrned than ever. Have 
they produced a better feeling? H they have it isamirade, for they 
have so qontiived that of all the relations in which landlcod and 
tenant evbr met, one alone shall survive. They have ordained Hiat 
the only place in w^htoh the landkid shall meet the tentml^sb^^ be 
the Oosnty Court or the Land CSomt ; the only terms on which either 
party shall have dealings with toe d;her shall be as a Ulagant in a 
blltolycQfn^ 

it te be dtedied, and lt.te indeed essmttial to toe agri-- 

oidtmd iPrifce of Irdand, toat toe owners of tbe soil should be 
encouieged^^^^^ capital in toe improve^ 

tbeir personal intemt 

aad siteiatoiii tel^^^ It has been toe 

dddbmrtee^ i^^ Bill to prohll^ 

toe 0 ^^ ftete eSni^ whatever witoieipect 

to It; to entmtasn toe 

i4te, ev^ if Ite possess^ of investing a brass fructhing in 
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Mfffovrement. Not 
■. rdtifc ofiargfer .on his 

the inost extriacmimaxy leoiovi^ ^ isodvg^ 

xaeht viiieh inight xetidii been 

deprived 6f his priha^ Hj^ts oeer the The ezMtiU^ 
desire to serve his iie[|fhboni« and his tenants has now been 

made statutory erii^ce i^n^ him« and every which 

kindly ^ling, gtaiilride few long service, or other good motive may 
have iHompted to be construed by the Courts as 

proof of the diMberate oonVeyaaoe of a right whioh may be sold by 
the new owniri? In the 

The iliemtnre of centu^ is largely occupied with the descrip- 
tion^ the social and ec<momieai disadvantages which have resulted 
frinn the absentecasm of Irish landlords. Nearly all that has been 
said is true ; absenteeism is from every point of view a misfortune to 
the ooiintiy. How have our l^islators sought to remedy the evil ? 
By d^[Wiving the Irish landlord, who, whatever may be his fianlts, is 
the true leader of Irish society, of every amenity and occupation 
which resid^ce on his pre^^y could furnish, they have provided a 
motive for absenteeism more pqt^ than any which all the outrages 
which have darkened the annals Of Ireland conld supply. 

Impoverished, impotent for good, unoecupied, the laiidlord has 
every motive to leave the eountry of his birth and of his affection. 
It is conceivable that, the sepemrion once made, the landlord might 
in other lands and among happier surroundings hud a useful outlet 
for his energies. But even this chance of escape has been denied 
him. Whatever happens, he must remain a useless incumbrance 
upon what was once his estate ; for the law in its wisdom has still 
Jeft him two duties to perform. In the first place he msat still, in person 
or by deputy, struggle for the recovery of such pirt of his former 
income as the snb-oommissioners may have left him. Kecourse to the 
ordinary methods of recovering a debt which prevail in every civilised 
country will expose him to universal odium, and he ma;^ consider 
himself iertunate if some member of the Executive Government, in 
the h<^ of gaining a transient pq^larity, does not openly, or by 
iimnendOi join in the chorus of condemnation. 

One other duty remains to be performed. It is still the privilege 
of tbe laiiidlairi to disbur^ his scanty means in feeing attorneys to 
appeair^W^^^ the Land Gourt, in order to ascertain » with 

what preiririan th^ can, under which particular piovisioa of the 
thousands whieh^^^c^ the Irish Laxid Code ri^eir oheut is to be 
mulcted of the renudniUg portion of his property. These are riie two 

' Thank* not to any aenae of jiist^ or equity on the part irf «i»e Oov^ 
which fought for thia acani^ailaQ* iheHooae Cooiihoiis. but tlianka Bi»lely to 

the Itow of Lords, the most uojuit features of th^ jiarticular provision are not 
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inip(^ bii^M 

still chained to 

the kM fat ifae e^ seem, of aggravating and 

prolonging those eyik was 

fnn of tse ‘Ijkw (mp ta»^ 3^ r . 

The Price cf CommodiHu 

^ It is not necessatj to quote authorities for this pimn statement of 
a plain fiict It is one of the earliest axioms of political ecxmomy, 
taught by the aid of a score of examples to evcsry boy who begins the 
study of his Fawcett or his Mili. The plan has been tried. It was 
probably tried in Egypt in the time of the early X^haraohs, and &iled. 
It was tried in Rome under the empexors, and kiled. It was the 
practice of the Middle Ages, and the victims of the experiment 
suffered smartly enough in consequence. It was tried during the 
Frendi Revolution and the Commune, and though many peraons 
were murdered under circumstances of peculiar brutality in order to 
secure its easy working, it failed again. It has usually been resorted 
to during a state of siege, and the principle is sometimes accepted in 
times of fhmine in the East. As a recognised basis for the laws of a 
sane community, it has long ago been abandoned by the Government 
of every civilised State, save tliat of the United Kingdom, which has 
revived it in favour of Ireland alone. The plan that failed in the 
time of Phanioli Necho Iras unluckily retained its evil reputation 
in tlie days of Queen Victoria. With an odd inconsistency we still 
teach our yoflth that the »State cannot with advantage fi.v the price of 
commodities, at the law of^e 'maximum,’ and sireak witli 

scornful pity of tlic ecnnomical blunders of our ancestors, and yet at 
the very same time we pass Nxrlumes of statutes for the express purpose 
of fixing by the authority of the State the price of the commodity 
whic]^ is most universally in demand and most frequently dealt with 
in the whole of Ireland. And now we are apparently astonished 
because W'e are still a little short of perfect peace and contentment in 
tlwt unhajq^y island. 

No seriofos attempt has ever been made to justify this midsummer 
madness, iflkoagh occasionally effbits are made by false amdogies and 
mialcndkg company to distract attention from the true nature of 
theaoan^jvv- .. 

SThe k quoted, a precedent which is as 

to Kepler’s laws or the custom of 

gaveHdtrd; ^ ^ . 

The gated for the purposes of 

t^ibn the necessii^es of the Slate, not 

upon the ooihmerdal and exckiiigeable value of the land affe^ed. 
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ifiitirtg of prices as between buyer and seller is peoulifur to the 
l^eh system. 

Fixed Bents AKD Feee 

But granting for a moment that the crazy plan of fixing prices 
by Act of Parliament be justified by the urgent necessities of the <»se, 
and by the peculiar conditions of Ireland, what is to be said of the 
system as we have elected to inflict it upon that unhappy country ? 
Conceive the Commandant of a besieged town ordaining that a 4 lb. 
loaf of bread should be sold by the bakers to the apothecaries at 4d., 
and thereupon not only permitting but encouraging every apothecary 
to put his purchase up to auction and to sell at famine prices to the 
highest bidder. 

Such a proceeding would be considered illogical by an impartial 
judge, but it Would be heaveuriuspired wisdom compared with that of 
the authors of our Irish land Acts. The rent of every holding is 
fixed by a so-called judicial tribunal, and is made subject to what 
is commonly know'u as a ‘&ir rent.’ The object, we are told, is to 
relieve the tenant from the intolerable evil of rack-renting, and 
to save him fi-om himself iby rehwng him from the competition of 
the (^n market. But no sooner has the right to purchase j;he use of 
the land under these fortunate conditions been conceded, than to it is 
added the right of selling the use to a third party. And this second 
sale, be it noted, is trammelled by no such conditions as those which 
limited the first. No judge decides, no court records. The owner 
goes into the open market with his tenant-right, and sells it in open 
competition to the highest bidder. The consequence is obvious, fore- 
seen, unavoidable. Every penny that cornea off the rent is automatic- 
ally added to the tenant-right. The new' tenant bl^ows the money 
to pay for the enhanced tenant-right, and the interest on the money 
represents the increase in the rent w^hich all the Queen’s lawyers and 
all the Queen’s men have by the exercise of their joint wits and 
authority been conspiring to keep down. ‘ 

Confidence and Capital 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the various questions, 
political, social, and economical, which have disturbed Ireland during 
the half-century, there can be no doubt at all that they have 
resulted inW lameutable unsettlement of the country,' aud in a partial 
paralysis of Industry which only tranquillity, confidemce, and the^ ex- 
penditure of large amounts of capital can remove. 

Confidence and cajpital^ these are the great requisites of Ir^and. 
Let us see what our precious land legislation has done to promote the 
one and to attract the other. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
there are some sods in w^hich it wiU never grow'. It w'Ul never grow 
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in gfonad which is conataidily 

ignored this obvious truth, like the osh^h hsre ImagB^ that 
I what We refused Twen%^|fee^ 

sii years to reassure the dcRiihSii^^^ ehcou- 

rage the cautious* ; ft m truly said that the uidch 

the owner of the most imporUnt class of property & abso- 

lutely certain is, tlmt the law under whi<di he lives at hupping 
of the year will not be the law under which he may attempt to live 
at the end of it. 

The Law of the Land 

Year after year the Land Law of Ireland has been ripped up, 
patched, tinkered, amended, repealed, till no man knows, or has the 
means of knowing, what are his own rights or those of his neighbours. 
This is hardly the way to encourage the growth of conflience. 

No one is likely to deny that among the most crying needs of 
Ireland is a greater respect for the law and for those who administer 
the law than is at present observable. To inculcate such a feeling 
and to furnish an adequate reason for its existence should be the first 
care of the statesman who has to deal with Irish probtems. If the 
first care ^ our statesmen had been to destroy all confidence in the 
law, all respect for its authority, and to inspire a hearty contempt for 
those who administer it, they would probably have acted in precisely 
the manner in which they have acted during the last twenty years. 

With regard to the law itself, no man in Ireland knows what it is. 
In the 261 pages of statute law aaui ^e countless thousands of pages 
which GontaiiA the judicial decisions or the obiter dicta of the judges, 
there is no real body of law at ail. There are, it is true, an infinite 
number of casu^and often contradictory provisions, thousamds of 
categorical propositions, every one of which is modified, or nullified, 
by some cross reference, by some decided case, or by some expression 
of opinion in Parliament or in Court. 

ifut this is not all. The ponderous and unintelligible statutes 
which are turned out with infinite effort by the Imperial Parliament 
are not and never have been the expressions of any single thought or 
consistent plan. They have been a pc^hwork of compromises adopted 
under pressuxej of amendments hiwtily considered and rashly adopted. 
Strivteg te ^e^ all things great and small connected with Irish 
land, titey lave %uled to anticipate a hundred petty difficulties, a 
hms^red 0 ^ which practical working was 

certain to reveal !Eacdi original has in a vicious geometrical 
prQgte99i<^ btenop^^ of a host ^ subsidiary errors and absurdi- 
ties. A is ineloded in the befits of the Act ; it is absurd that A 
shcnrid be ineliided, but i^ X wby not B ? A whole class of contracts 
is set aside by Parliament ^ another set of contracts is allowed to 
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reniain uniinimired. can be more monBtaroix& ? ^Tbe logic of 

the situation demands that the .surviving contracts should be broken 
in order to restore the harniony of mor. And tos it has oome about 
that each Act has be^ merely the seed of a new series of Acts, each 
error and discrepancy as it has been discovered has been made the 
subject of legislation, and each new law has in turn been made the 
excuse, and the logical excuse, for another and yet another. 

So much for the methods by which the laws are made which 
Irishmen are supposed to respect. It is no exaggeration to say 
that no man in Ireland knows or can pretend to know at the begin- 
ning of the year what is likely to be the law under which he lives at 
the end of it. He is, however, entitled to form a very strong pre- 
Buihption that it will not be the same, and that, whatever may be its 
form from day to day, he may be certain that its provisions will be so 
coin^^cated, so involved, so uncertain of interpretation that they will 
be intelligibfl to no man, a curse to the community, a danger to the 
individual and a priceless treasure to the attorneys. It is one of 
the axioms of statesmanship that laws to be respected must be clear, 
certain, and unchanging. And yet we expect Irishmen to believe in 
the law as we have made it. 

So mnclf for laws and the making of laws with regard to IrisTi 
land. We now pass to the instruments by which the sanctions of 
law are invoked and secured in 'Ireland. It is said that in the 
early days of man, before the dawn of civilisation, the law of 
contract was unknown. In Paris during the days of the Commune, 
when the assassin and the petroleuse were the rulers of the city, the 
law of contract and the obligations attaching to it were deliberately 
abandoned. At the jjresent moment it lias no existente in some of 
the more remote islands of the Pacific and in Ire^d. The prece- 
dents hardly seem sufficiently favourable to in ductus to believe that 
the destruction of the law of contract will prove of great benefit to 
the people of Ireland ; but our politicians have thought otherwise, 
and have produced the state of things which ^Englishmen hardly yet 
realise. It is absolutely impossible for the most ingenious, the 
most learned lawyer to draw any agi’<‘etiient between man and man in 
Ireland, the subject of which is land, or any right or obligation con- 
nect^ with land, which shall be worth the paper on which it is 
writt^. The parties may sign, may seal, may deliver, may register, 
may go through every conceivable formality which the ingenuity of 
jurists or the custom of mankind has consecrated as an outward sign of 
the efficacy and binding force of an agreement. Parliament itself jnay 
in the name of the nation give the solemn pledge of an Act of Parlia- 
ment as a guarantee for the ful^ment of a promise deliberately made 
to an individual or a class; and yet, with contract and bemd, with 
seal and deed, with Act of Pariiament and the solemn obligation of 
the nation’s promise, the end is the same in every case. Not one of 
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m&e made by flie cofifaadiing pa of gpaiter more 

to he relied ippiffi tbia oatt of a lEe^jtx^ for 

one ye^ Imve be^ they have beep jB^ M 

twenty-one years miide for good and val^ble c^netderat^^ signed 
and sealed with due forioality, have been torn up like papen 
Leases for -perpetuity have Uied no better. Judicial ren^ fixed by 
the ridiculous trihunal called a Land Court, acting uinimr ^tu^y 
authority, have been deliberately altered during their curieucy by 
that most dishonest of all the liind Acts, the Act of 1887. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, as &r as land is concerned, there is no such 
thing as a legal contract in Ireland, and now the only engagement 
which can be entered into by two willing parties is a bargain that 
they will mutually keep their agreement until one party being tired 
of it chooses to get out of it, or until Parliament in its wisdom declares 
the bargain to be of no effect, an event which vrill probably take place 
within the next ensuing twelve months. 

The Land Commission 

And now a word with regard to the individuals who are employed 
to administer this kaleidoscopic law. If owners of property in Great 
Britain cotild once truly realise what is the nature of the tribunal 
which, under the name of the ‘ Land Commission,* has been set up 
in Ireland, the mere instinct of 8elf-preser\'ation would lead them to 
destroy it at the earliest possible opportunity. And here be it said that, 
in speaking of the owner of property, it is not only the ow'ner of 
land who is referred to. Every mail and woman who owns a six- 
pence honestly acquired is equally threatened by the policy which is 
embodied in this^edatory instituticm. 

For if the methods adopted for making the law respected or ita 
guarantees of \'alue be inadequate, what are we to say of the adminis- 
trators of the law' themselves and of the prestige attaching to them ? 
The absolute integrity and independence of the judge are the foun- 
dation stones of British justice. By every means that reason and 
experience can suggest we seek to enhance the dignity of the office 
and tq ensure the independence of the office holder. Injected after 
years of service, tried by the fierce competition of the Bar, learned in 
the law, acquainted with human nature, trained to understand and to 
appreeiitte Gm jt^ial habit of mind, such is the judge as we have 
hitherto khbw^ hU a fit minist^ of the national justice. The 
salary Ctf thb judjge assttres his p^^ he is appointed di^g 
pkasuie/wh^h^^ life. He h^ nothing more to seek, no 

higher i^Mtion to pursue. He deserves, and he obtains, the respect 
imd eoaifidcsiiCe Of suitors. 

Nov let us tutii to the so-c^ed judicial authority which we 



bAV6 cr6ftt€d ill IrelflJid. Li6t us .cousid6r und^rtK^ 

‘ Assistant 

dpu^ry* Th€y ar© all * liipn/ with 

good intentions sufficient to p^e a fsttiensive they 

all desire to do their duty. ’ ^wmik may, at a pinch, be admitted. 
But that is the extreme to which courtesy ^ 
compel ns to go. Elected not because they are at the head of the 
profession or tradein which they have respe^ively failed or won some 
small measure of success, hut because the bewildered Chief Secretwry, 
overwhelmed With eonflicting recommendations of men whom he has 
never seen and does not hnow, thinks that the least mischief will 
be done by making this or tl^ particular appointment. Such are 
the men to whom we have ^trusted, practically without appeal, the 
right to ruin large sections of her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 
To-day a man is living a dece^ honourable life in peace with his 
ueighbours ; to-morrow there come down from Dublin a pair of 
unknoTO gentlemen. Within half an hour these two gentlemen 
have decreed, and without appeal, that their \ictim shall be then 
and there ruined, that 25 per cent, of his property shall be handed 
over to somebody else, who shall be at liberty instantly to go into the 
maiket and sell the property which he has got for nothing, at the 
highe[^ price which a willing bidder will pay for it. 

But the regular Assistant Conmnissioner — the gentleman who is a 
civil servant of the Crown and whom the British taxjjayer is compelled 
to keex) for the rest of his days— is a dignified and respectable person 
compared with the temporary Assistant CommissioTier, At the 
present moment the temporary Commissioner is in abeyance ; the in- 
dividuals who formerly held the jwst have been relented to those 
si^heres of private influence and utility w'hich they adorned before 
they were commissioned. But the breed is shoi^’ to be revived ; 
and one of the crowning blessinp of our healing legislation is the 
certainty that within a few n&onths we shall see scores of these 
tcanporary three-guinea-a-day gentlemen hired by the job to ad- 
minister justice and equity as between man and man in Ireland. 
It would be nothing short of impertinence to expect any reason- 
able man to have confidence in judges appointed under these 
oouiditionB. They come for the most part from a class which has 
a direct interest in low'ering the rents of the land. To that class 
they go back as soon as there is no man to hire them. From 
the fact that the applications to the posts are to he numbered in 
hundreds^ it is to be presumed that those who obtain the posts value 
their po8iti<m; It does not, therefore, require much foresight to 
prophesy that rent reductions wiH be the invariable rule. 
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I A 0 t» iiftve ue. said dVier aigain 

tl^ the ]h^h laiadlordfi ate the English gairiaen.^^^. ^ 

(»itBin ezteiit trae, hii^ the cK)nclt^ which hue been d^ticed from 
it is a fltran;ge one. The principle that the sole use of a 
garrison is to, abandon and behraj it has not yet been unl^ 
accepted, though horn the days of iDiartoum do^nwai^ 
no doubt, an increasing number of adherents. To many it would 
seem that if the necessities of the State compel Parliament to infect 
upon Irish landlords a treatment which is met^ out to no other class 
in the community j it is the peculiar and obvious duty of the State 
to give the fullest and most libeiAl measure of compensation to those 
whom it is compelled to interfere with. Among all the dangers that 
threaten us in Ireland, perhaps mane is greater than that which we 
have made for ourselves. We have many enemies in Ireland; we 
have had tiiem long, and we have not been much the worse. But if 
the day ever come when we add to the list of our enemies the gentry 
of Ireland, who, despite all oontrsdmtion, are the true leaders of 
Irish society, and if th^ become our enemies because we have treated 
them meanly and unjustly, we shall be &ce to fime with a danger 
greater thali any which has yet confronted tts. 

It is idle to contend, as some persons do, that the fact that there 
have been large voluntary reductions of rent in England furnishes an 
absolute justification for all the reductions made by the Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland. In the first place, the circumstances of Ireland 
in this, as in so many other particulars, are different from those of 
England, and fhe value of agricultural property in one country is by 
no means a certu^ criterion of its value in the other. But ^uite 
apart from these considerationa ^re is the fact that the reductions 
in one case are compulsory and permanent, and that as long as human 
nature remains what it is there can be no analogy whatever between 
a voluptary gift and a surrender under compulsion. This distinction, 
which indeed seems elementary, would be appreciated by Englishmen 
with extraordinary rapidity the moment an attempt was made to 
try upon them the experiment they have so lightly inflicted upon 
Irishmen. 

And whi)^ on the specml subject of the khdlords and the treat- 
menii^^ hnve^ a word ma/ be said with regard to the extras 

ordinary inoone^^ dealings with the owners of land cm the 

one han^ a^ At this moment there eare 

many aabj^ to mcumhiBnoe8. It is 

at the fo% and improvidence of men who have 
ineambered thc^ est^ The taunt is a peenltarly foolish one, for 
it u |veMle that there am not five men in a hundred in any rank of 
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the United Kingdom who have not at oiie time or ^otli^r 
borroived money on the deemrity of their property hi or goods', 
their persond rejmt8ti(m;^^,t^ lahour, or their sHli man who 

does not occasionally nse ys capital as the sectirity j 

is not a very wise <me. Ihe improvident msai is he who pledges 
his security for mc^ than it is worth. The Irish landlords and 
their predecessors inifiod charges on their land, many of them 
for most excellent puiposes, and the value of the land at the time 
was fully suiSdeht to cover the charges and to leave a surplus. The 
British Goveihihent has how stepped in, and by a series of operations 
unknown in any civilised country, and therefore not to be anticipated, 
has for the behejfit of the State made enoiinous and permanent reduc- 
tions in the value of the laiuhord’s property. It has done more-^it 
has strictly forMdden him to test the value of his property by the 
ordihaiy method of offering it for sale to those who wish to purchase 
it. To the tenant, on the other hand, the Government has given the 
enormous advantage of the Imperial credit, which enables him to buy 
the property which the landlord is compelled to sell, with money at 
3 per eent. Meanwhile the landlord, who is met at every turn by 
exceptional laws directed a^nst his interest, finds that the laws which 
regulate his own outgoings are enforced with the most punctual 
regularity, and that if he desire to pay off the incumbrances upon 
his estate, he must borrow the money, if he can borrow it at all, at 
4, 5, or 6 per cent, interest, and is forbidden to look to the State for 
the loan of a fiarthing. At this moment there are hundreds of land- 
lords who have hitherto managed to live upon the margin of rent 
which they still receive. The reductions which have now become the 
fashion will sweep away the whole of these margins, and will leave 
the landlords with a debit balance, and utterly unable to meet the 
interest on their incumbrances. In other words^^hey will be abso- 
lutely ruined. The equity of enabling the landlords to borrow money 
on Government security for the discharge of the whole or a part of 
their incumbrances is so obvious that it may safely be assumed it will 
not commend itself to a British Cabinet. , 

The Way out, ‘Back again’ 

We have now enumerated some of the consequences of the amaz- 
ing remedy for Irish disordm^ which Parliament in its wisdom has 
adc^ited. 1% would be hard to conceive a more unsatis&otory and 
unpimnising restdt. And depressing as is the result itself, the 
attiti^ lirhioh many Englishmmi havei thought fit to adopt in ^ard 
to it is mpie depresring stills Those who are most ready to admit 
and deplore the evil are often the most ready to submit without 
protest to its indefinite prolongation. ‘ We are in presence,’ they say, 
*o£&fait aocfmpli; what is done cannot be undone. The Act of 
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1870 wag badvtlie Act of 1881 is worge, but 

them.’ This is a counsel of <l€^pmr, and sooiier it is abandoned 
the better. We must go back on this legisl^^/ We mi^ 
repudiate it ; we must admit that it was legislation and 
the emergency onl^, not dail^ life and the ordinary n^s of 

a civilised people. If we do not, the penalty is certain. Ip Ireland 
the reign of the attorney will be for ever prolonged; Ht^ation is 
already becoming the only profitpble industry ; it bids to survive 
all others. Ihe ill feeling between classes, which it is our professed 
object to remove, will and must ccmtinue, if it does not become 
aggravated. The weary task of bxing sham values by the eud of 
sham courts, which we are beginning over again, will have to be 
renewed, at ever-shortening intervals, in scBtndorum. The 

infinite series of additional land bills with which we are threatened 
will engage and waste the time of the Imperial Parliament. But the 
mischief which will be done in Ireland will be insignificant in com- 
])arison to that which will assuredly be inflicted upon Great Britain. 
Once admit that the principles and the practice of the Irish land laws 
are anything but rules for a state of siege, hasty expedients to meet 
an emergency, and we thereupon accept them as reasonable bases for 
the laws of a civilised community. Every departure from common 
honesty and from true economy which the Irish Land Code contains 
will be cited here, and justly cited, as the foundation for new claims 
and new methods, not in regard to land only, but in regard to every 
other form of property. The English members, who with such a light 
heart have given carte blanche to successive governments to play 
the mischief in Ireland and in Ireland only, will find to their cost 
that the principles to. which they have so wn,ntoDly given their 
adherence will cme back and will grow with a vigour which will 
astonish them in English soil. It is* therefore, not only desirable, it 
is essential, that the ^lole system of Irish land tenure as it now 
exists should be destroyed. Dual ownership must (jease to exist. 
The land courts must be abolished and men once more allowed to 
earn their living with some confidence in the future. Purchase — 
the one and only method by which we can escape from onr present 
difficulty — ^^must be made easy, universal, and just. Sir William 
llaroourt pretends to be shockf^d at the idea of purchase being pro- 
posed by those who are supporters of the Union and the cause of law. 
To buy out the landlords is to buy out the English garruon. But to 
kf>ep a gamson UK im enemy'^^ town after you have deprived that 
garrisqn of its leiwiem of its arms, and its organisation, is a folly which 
sbodd be a^arent eym ^ an enemy like Sir William Haroourt. 

.'■PtmciBAfiE-’ ’ 

Mmoyer, there is no whi^ever why an honest scheme of 
pUTobase should not give the same focilities to the landlord to become 
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of thetenani-s iatte^St as are nowac^ioM^^^^ 

Wlio wishes to purchase the iafceirest of his landlord. 
must be uo more Land Acts 188?' ahS |fiw/ Acts 

w^hich in themselves are makeshifts of the poorest kind, M^feh solve 
no problem, which bring us to 3 ^ gctol/ and which, above 
cuiated not to £ftcdlitatei.ln^ to postj^^ extension of pmchase to 

which, and to which alone, we can look for a real remedy for some of 
the troubles of Ireland. As to how purchase shall be effected, that 
is anothei’ matter. There are various ways in which the object can 
be afjcomplislied ; but, wliatever method be selected, success can only 
be hoped ft»r if eeriain essential features of the situation are recognised 
at the outset. II: must be recognised that the only justification for 
such a step is a national emergehcy. If the measure be attempted in 
a petty spirit of animosity against any particular class, and be made 
the opportunity for giving eff^ to the prejudices and the liatreds 
of one section of the community, it will fail, and it will deserve to 
fail. Sir Greorge Trevelyan, Mr. Byles, late of the Shipley Division, 
and others of their way of thinking, have announced that though 
the skies may fall they will never ‘ give a penny to the Irish 
landlords.’ That is the language of spite, not of statesmanship. 
To be^n with, whatever the Imh landlord has done or left undone,, 
he has acted in strict accordance with the laws which the Imperial 
Parliament, it may almost be said the Parliament of England, has 
enacted. Every law up to a comparatively recent date has been made 
in the supposed interests of England, and the landlords have done 
precisely what every other British subject would do under similar 
circumstances, lived and acted under the law as he found it ; some 
wisely and well, some ill and unwisely. The basife of purchase 
must be a generous recognition of the landlor^’ rights, and an 
admission of the iniquity of atoning for the eAors of a nation by 
the sacrifice of individuals. 

There is good reason to believe that not even the most extreme 
members of the Separatist party in Ireland are anxious to ruin the 
landlords, provided that purchase can be effected; the opposition to- 
a reasonable scheme will not come from them. 

Ulster and the New Land Act 

There is, moreover, a special reason why the terms of purchase 
should be generous. It is one of the many blessings of our. Irish land 
legislation th^ it has invariably rewarded bad men, and inflicted' 
special disabilities on good men. The murd^er, the perjurer, the 
boycotter have found their reactive professions pay. The rogue can 
point with satisfaction to the indisputable truth that roguery has- 
proved to be the best policy. And now in Ulster, and to a limited 
extent in other parts of Ireland, we are face to &ce with the fact that 
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f tenants are being denied the l^efits of tbe olaoses iw 

because they have been honest, industrioiLg itnea, who have earned and 
paid their rents. landlords who by their farbeairamce, their good 
sense, and their enterprise have made their properties valuableV are 
threaten^ with cji;^%cation beei^ and 

less w^ll b^javedi.h^^^ brought down prices in the W^st. 

Indeed, the condition of a£ura in Ulster is the only r^ esmuse for the « 
Bill of* the present Session. The Bill itself is fullof th^ most patent 
absurdities. It is part of a system which is replete with injustice and 
pregnant with failure. But certain rough considerations of equity 
seemed to require its passage. If jdter the stonning of Badajoz the 
Duke of Wellington had given permission to the Portuguese troops 
and to the King’s Geiman I^^on to sack the city, but had for- 
bidden the British troops to take part in the operation, there would 
have been a oertain amount of injustice in the prohibition. There 
would have been something to be sfud Icn allowing the British soldier 
to ‘ go in ’ with his comrades. But even that would not have furnished 
a good argument for sacking towns as a general principle ; still less 
for plundering a city which happened to be occupied by your hiends. 

It is permissible to claim that the provisions of the Land Acts 
should be extended to Ulster without admitting that the Land Acts 
are eitheiiwise, just, or expedient. 

But to return to the question of purchase. The terms on which 
compulsory purchase is based must be sufficiently generous to pre- 
vent gross injustice. If necessary, the State, which hopes to reap 
the benefit, must bear at least a poriion of the cost. To the tenant 
should be given the first option, or rather to him should be trans- 
ferred the fe% of his holding subject to the rent-charge. But facilities 
should also be ^iven to the landlogrd, and he should be encouraged 
and enabled to pmhase tbeir teilaidrrigbts from his tenants by agree- 
ment. To achieve this object money should be advanced to the 
landlord on the same terms as to the tenant ; the security will be as 
great, probably greater, and the Exchequer cannot suffer. If it does 
suffel, the loss' will not be comparable to the expenditure past and 
future upon the paraphernalia of land courts, land commissions, and 
all the complications and miseries which have followed in their train. 

Purchase once made universal, what will follow ? Not necessarily 
peace, not necessarily prosperity ; but, at any rate, the chance, the 
possibility of peace and prosperity* We cannot produce either of 
those bk8sinp % A(^^ but we can refrain from makiitg 

their atWmment Imposslbie^ Is it not at least worth while to tiy 
the experiment ? 

H. 0. AKNoiJ>-PV3Bm*i». 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BAYREUTH 


Some years ago, in the earli^ days of Bayreuth as a centre of Wag- 
nerian music, an appalling amount of literature used to be published 
in whidi various Grerman philosophers or quasi-philosophers were 
wont to discuss the tendency and true inwardness of Wagner’s art-, 
and of the institution founded by the munificence of the King of 
Bavaria. One of these pamphlets, which were formerly hawked about 
Bayreuth at the time of the summer festivals there, bore for its 
partial title the words, ‘ Was soil Bayreuth ? ’ which might be inter- 
preted, ‘ What is the intended function of the undertaking, or of the 
Wagner Theatre, or W^agner’s works as a whole?’ (for all these meanings 
have been for a good many yrears implied in tlie utterance of the 
sacred word ‘Bayreuth* by the initiated). Now that the twentieth 
anniversary of the first perfonnance in the Wagner Theatre at Bay- 
reuth has been celebrated (the 13th of August is the exact day) by 
a revival of the Nibelungen cycle in the theatre specially built for it, 
it may not be out of place to review the progress of all that is meant 
by the mystic word. Has the influence of Wagner himself, of the 
ideal theatre which he made an accomplished fact, ^d of the festival 
performances that are visited by pilgrims from all ^ts of the world, 
been a good influence for his own art, for the art of dramatic music in 
general ? or is the astomiding statement true, which appeared at the 
beginning of an article in this Review some years ago, ‘ The Wagner 
bubble has burst ’ ? 

That statement seems to have been a little premature, and for a 
bul^le, the creations of Wagner have shown a remarkable unwilling- 
ness to vanish. The world in general has accepted Wagner, and the 
case of the professed anti-Wagnerians is more hopeless than ever. 
In respect of the permanence of Wagner there seems no room for 
question f things which, at first received with doubt, ifndt actual obloquy, 
live down the prejudices of the world, and increase in general appre- 
ciation for many decades, as Wagner’s works have done, do not belong 
to the dass of productioiB which are merely transitary, and have been 
buoyed up by fe^hion or the interested admiration of partisans. But 
it is not simply the popularity of Wagneris music as a whole that 
need be discussed, but the working of that great plan of his which 
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included something like the artistic regen^^on of German operatic 
tradition. The centred &et of the sehew % the biulding 

itself, that wohderfui theatre nrhich proves Wagpe^ to have been as 
great an architect ^ he was a poet, a comp 08 ««', or o^designer of 
pictorial ^ect> - This was not all, however. The masteif^e own home, 
Wahnfiied, was to become the social centre of ail that was worthiest 
in tliat artistic world which should visit the Bavarian town, and in 
some sort a school of instruction in the traditions he wished tp esta- 
blish. In addition to this, an actual school was instituted, the first 
products of which were this year allowed to try their skill in important 
parts. Bayreuth, in fact, was to be the ‘ hub of the universe ’ as far 
as the new dramatic music was omacemed, and the choice of this dull 
town, with the departed firagrance of its little Court, and its fast-fading 
souvenirs of Jean Paul Bichter, was eminently a wise one. The 
diflBculty of getting there by train was not the only advantage it pre- 
sented from Wagner’s point of ^ew : it is true that he wished to 
make it more or less hard of access, in order to keep away the average 
holiday-seeker, and in some measure to make sure that those who 
came thither should be distracted from the main object of their 
journey by no rival excitements Or dissipations, such as in a large 
capital must always divert the mind from serious study of an artistic 
creation, more especially when that artistic creation requires for its 
embodiment a theatre, with its associations of frivolous pleasure. 

These objects have been fulfilled to a degree that Wagner himself 
can never have anticipated ; and the vogue of Bayreuth has increased 
with every succeeding festival year. At the same time it has not 
lost its pleasantly primitive character, nor has the tide of fashion 
converted tli# town into a mere pleasure-resort of the usual kind. 
There are, as tl^e must always be, a certain amount of people who 
go to Bayreuth\nainly out of curiosity, but these form but a very 
small part of the crowd, and among them there are many who come 
to gape and remain to admire. The revolution worked in stage 
illusion by the various ingenious devices that the Bayreuth theatre 
has been the first to exhibit has had an infiueiice that may be de- 
scribed as world-wide, and although no great theatre has yet been built 
on the exact model of the Wagner Theatre, yet scarcely a theatre in 
the world has failed to feel its influence in some degree. In lighting 
genemlly, and more particulaTly in effects of cloud and storm, this 
stage can still pictures altogether attainment of 

its rivals ; tl^ Is in great part owing to the arrangement of the 
aiiditoriinni li&ich of itself temoves many difficulties of ordinaiy stage 
perspedive;. In of the usual shape the scene cdi only be 

perffictly iliiaory to those who sit at a certain distance and look at 
the rtago from a certain angle ^ genm the dtess-cirele, 

or the dividing-line bettvesd the pit and the stalls, is the point at 
which everything frlls inilio proper f^ace. As a certain amount of 
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rnofit be secured kft ibe staiU and tbe the di&nilties' 

6{lheecene-paiiit^mini^i&^ be 

fUTang^, and some ef ^ iluinon is neceseair^y loat^ eveh ii^ those 
who sit i£l^est the points already mentiomii^ At Bayreuth, for 
all pra^t^ puxposesr ey«uy spei^tor occupidi h pod^^on equal 
advantage ih relatipn to the sts^. This result is accomplished, of 
course at oonaldend!)le aacrifice ot space, by setting the a^ole stage 
much former b^k in the buildii^ than is usual, and by placing 
the seats on a gridiml slope, the number of seats in each row increase 
ing towards ihe back. The angle at which the seats are raised brings 
about the delightful result that everyone gets a complete Wew of the 
stage, the heads of tbo^ in foont of him appearing to be in one plane, 
conveniently below the level of ihat hood which at once conceals the 
orchestra foom sight, and causes its sounds to blend aith the voices 
on the stage in a way that cannot be described. 

As for the influence of WahnMed, it may be briefly described as 
resembling more or less closely the influence that is exerted by one 
of the smaller German Courts, such as Bayreuth itself formerly pos- 
sessed. That Frau Gosima Wagner should receive from the most ardent 
Wagnerians the kind of homage that is usually reserved for crowned 
heads need not be a matter of much stuprise, for this lady’s work in 
connection with all the festivals that have taken place* since her 
illustrious husband’s death has been fer-reacliing and all-important. 
Her quasi-royal position is due not only to the memory of Wagner, 
but is mainly the result of her own labours in engaging artists,' in 
teaching them every gesture and \io&e on the stage, and in superin- 
tending every detail of the production. Tlie preservation of the 
Wagnerian tradition, if it is preserved, will be mainly her work, and 
for this self-appointed mission who shall censur^'her? We may 
smile at the ceremony that is observed at the Wsmnfried receptions, 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that the reins of government 
axe held in a strong hand, and that the policy adopted has 
been in general a wise one. As a matter of subordinate inqwrtance, 
it maybe observed that the work of the Bayreuth school, as exhibited 
in two of its pupils, Herr Burgstaller (Siegfried) and Herr Breuer 
(llkHme), has been proved this year most satisfactorily. . If the standard 
of vocal art is in neither case very high (as it. can never be where 
German methods of instruction prevail), the technique of stage 
business has been thoroughly acquired, and both^he young singers 
move with ease and appropriateness of gesture. 

Frau Wagner’s independent work began with the production of 
Tristan und Isolde for the first time at Bayreuth in 1886 ; though 
she had, of course, superintended the Parsifal performances of 1883 
and 1884, yet there was nothing to do but see that the composer’s 
intentions were strictly adhered to. With the new production there 
was also little difficulty, for the German stage could offer superlatively 
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•fine individual imperBox^iona, and tbe best fioene^puiiierB w only 
too glad to get a chance of tboir work being w$h all the 
advantagf» conflM3fed Bayreuth j^beast]^. 

mtger was added to repertcny, and tibe thxee wurka given 
again in the lolldwing y^. With this program^, so repre- 

senting the inaster^B ripest works in three dififeient^heiee i<^ d^^ 
art, the work of Bayreuth may be said to have reached its eulnamating 
point. In Ff^rd/ai the highest development of the sacred dzazna or 
' mystery-play ' is attained ; in TriMam, we have the supreme achieve* 
ment in musical tragedy ; and in DU MeUUftsmger the ideal comedy 
in music. In 1 89 1 and 1 802, Tmmhauser formed part of the scheme, 
and the revival was not uninstructive, for the opera had become sadly 
eonv^tionalised in the course of years, and it was most desirable to 
bring it out with all the reverence for the text and the gorgeous 
mounting that Bayreuth can command. In 1894, Loyufjnn was 
taken up in the same spirit ; so that with. this the cycle was completed 
of those works which Wagner would have acknowledged as repre- 
senting the maturity of his creative faculty. 

With these later performances a new question presented itself 
for consideration by the Bayreuth authorities. Tliat old one, ‘ Shall 
Wagner be allowed to exist ?* had long ago been answered ; now there 
arose the discussion as to whether his music was to be the exclusive 
possession of the German race, or to become the heritage of all the 
nations in equal measure. At first the singers engaged were all Ger- 
man by birth and education ; but the feet that German vocalisation is 
often far from satisfectory — a fact which, from Wagner's writings, it is 
clear that he grasped many years before it was generally admitted — 
was gradually assimilated by his successors, and in some of the later 
reproductions of Parsifal foreign artists of exceptional ability, such 
as Van Dyk ancAl^lauwaert, were occasionally seen on the BajTeutli 
stage. As a natural consequence, their finer methods of singing 
threw the German singers into the shade, and these were very soon 
made to feel that with the cosmopolitan Bayreuth audience their 
poj)iiiarity was not as great as tlmt of their rivals. 

Wien the later operas were mounted it became ever more and more 
evident that the many passages requiring beautiful singing could not 
be safely entrusted to Grerman artists, and thus engagements were 
given to a wider circle of musicians, including, for the /.-/.■ per- 
formances, Madame Kordica, Miss Marie Brema, and others, all of 
whom made acknowledged successes. These successes very naturally 
stirred up a good deal of artistic jealousy, and gradually a new party 
has been filmed within the Wagnerian camp. This party of ‘ protec- 
tionists,’ as they may be called, has taken for its watchword a certain 
speech of Wagner’s on the memorable occasion when the foundation- 
stone of the new theatre was laid. ‘ You have now a German Art ’ is 
the equivalent of the fitmous sentence, and it is contended that the 
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Praxis si;K)ken in 1872 undoubtedly carried with thein an im- 
|li^ inference to recreated <>enDaan 

cTeafcion of aU that is implied in the w but it is (dear 

from many ]>^l^sages in Wagner^s writogs that he was fully aware of 
the shortcomings of Oermiin he was no enemy to 

his music being sung by vocaiiats who should also prove themselves 
persons of ordinary artistic inb^Qigence. In going far ahdld for her 
singers Frau Wagner w'as most amply justified ; and, after all, 
German singers were not forgotten, but whenever a German 
artist w^as found to be competent ^ference w^as given, as it naturally 
would be, to the performer whos though ^wssessing no other crowning 
merit, w’ould yet be able to pronounce the German words as his or 
her native language. 

MTien the arrangements for this year were being made, it was 
rumoured that engagements had been offered to, and in some cases 
contracts actually signed with, a number of distinguished iion-Gennau 
singers. Tliat the De Heszkes xvere approached on the subject is 
an open secret, and both Miss MacIntyre and Miss Susan Strong w ere 
tidked of for the part of Sieghhde. Madame Nordica and several 
other foreigners were contemplated ; but when the final cast of the 
dramas appeared, it w’as found that all tlie principal parts had been 
filled either with old stagers of German origin, or with young 
aspirants for fame in Germany. Miss Brema was, indeed, engaged 
as Ff icka, and, if the truth must be told, made the i^art of supreme 
importance by her fine singing, noble presence, and artistic conception 
of the character ; Miss Marion Weed, an American lady, appeared 
without much success as Freia, in a jjarticularly hideous costume, but 
there was hardly another foreign name in the east^ As Frau Siicher 
was a ISieglinde of absolutely unsurpassable merit, the preference 
given to her over the foreign singers is amply explained; but the 
numerous cases in which these rumours of foreign appearances proved 
false give rise to a strong suspicion that the changes were iraule in 
partial deference to the protectionist party. Frl. Gulbrandson, of 
whose Briinnhilde high opinions have been expressed, is indeed a 
Swedish hidy, but apparently she is an artist of German training, so 
that she is no representative of the ‘ bel canto,' as it is called. The 
other Brunnhilde, Frau Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, is one of the three 
artists who took part in the original performance of the Jti^ in 
1876; she then sang one of the Bhine-maideiis, but since that titna 
her fine singing has been displayed in more dramatic parts; and 
though she is now a mediocre actress, the splendid voice told 
wdth all possible effect in the last two acts of OoiterdcmiTnmmff. In 
the former dramas she was evidently not completely at ease, and her 
want of conviction was a great surprise to those who remember her 
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«go in London. The W<xban of Bte €. Perron was aiM^her 
- imperlioiiBdon that improved, in the first ^ 5 

first the exceliexit dnger was sadly perfunctory, bat in iS^^ried the 
fine paesa^ allott^ r the Wanderer a'ere given with much 
dignity. Those who attoded^ t^ Jhad the ^^t advantage 

of hearing two Siegfiiedt, for jHeair 
sncce^ful appearance in that part of the drama named 
hero, was sueceeded by Herr Burgstajiler on the final day. This 
artist shoidd make a great career : his voice is of fine quality, and 
he acts with delightful conviction and point ; he has also the name- 
less quality by which a jiersohality of distinct charm con veys itself 
to the audience. In the first of the female impersonations 
stands the Wultrante of Finn Schumann-Heink, who also sang the 
music of Eida and the First Norn with great vocal beauty and 
distinction. Frau Keuss-Belce was a good Gutrune, and the repre- 
sentatives of Rhine-maidens, Noms, and Valkyries were quite 
efficient. The Siegmimd of Herr Gerhauser was a sad failure, but 
Herr Breuer did well as Mime, Herr Grengg w^as a first-rate Hagen, 
and Herr (iross a manly Gunther, The ponderous voice of Herr 
Elmbla<l was exactly suited to the music of Fafher, w'hose bodily 
representative in Siegfried was a triumph of mechanical skill. No 
more fearful dragon than this has been seen n^x^n the stage ; and 
another very meritorious monster was the serpent into which 
Alberich transforms himself in the Eheingold. The acting of Herr 
Friedrichs in the latter character was admirable, though his singing 
was scarcely above the average attained by non-musical actors. The 
return of Herr Richter to Bayreuth as principal conductor is a 
matter on which the management is to be heartily congratulated. 

The moun^lg of the whole cycle was extremely fine, at least in 
resjiect of the scenery ; while the most famous scenes of 1876 were 
repeated almost exactly, down to the smallest details, certain scenes 
that wei'e not so remarkable then are now transformed into stage- 
pictures of the utmost beauty. The opening scene with the Rhixie- 
daughters is entirely successful, and the new machinery by w'hich 
their motions are controlled is a complete success. The second act of 
Die Wcdkmt and certain passages in SiegfrM and GoUerdiimnyn'ung 
were alst> most commendable. It is hard to bestowr unqualified 
praise upon the costumes, the majority of which were exceedingly 
disappointing ;*Gejrman taste in sudi particulars is notoriously bad, 
and here is a point in which a little cosmopolitanism w'ould come in 
most lisefttBy, And it is hard to see how Bayreuth is to keep up 
its pofd^n if it does not move with the times to some extent. The 
absence of innoyations in the hardly calls for praise, since any 
such pebe of vandalism would be wholly foreign to the spirit in 
which tlm institution is mani^^ against one piece of inter- 
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polated stage business an emplt^c protest must be made. There is « 
a celebrated point near the es&d of Dcls HkdngM where Wotan, 
shortly before leading tim ^fneceanon of the gods across the rainbow 
bridge, conceives the idea of redeeming the treasure, with the power 
of the ma^c ring, by means of a hero whose parentage and education 
are dealt with in the two suecessive dramas; the Use of the 
* leitmotiv " afterwards connected with the sword here enabled the 
composer to tell the audience what Wotan is thinking of, without 
any help from words or action. It has struck someone at Bayreuth 
that the musical theme alone might possibly not be recognised by 
many of the audience ; and in deference to their stupidity an actual 
sword is introduced at this point which appears to have formed part 
of the Mbelungen treasure, a theory that is entirely unsupported by 
the words of the later dramas, where the sword Nothung is stated 
to have belonged in the first instance to "Walse, i.e, Wotan, in tlie 
disguise adopted by him for the sake of generating the family of the 
W^sungs or Volsungs. To attribute the sword to the treasure, and 
to produce it in tangible form, is to vulgarise one of the most 
refined touches in the whole trilogy, and one which more tlian 
perhaps any other single passage justifies the principles upon which 
Wagner worked. The power of suggestion by means of a musical 
theme previously identified, or afterwards to be identified, with some 
definite dramatic factor is the great advantage of the system carried to 
such apoint of development by Wagner, and ..nyiliinL' which material- 
ises his ideas, as is done here, is sincerely to be regretted.* 

Bayreuth must hold the highest standard in every department 
of the dramatic and musical arts ; if it ceases to give the jjattern, as 
it were, on which other performances are to be modelled, its raison 
dUre will cease also, and the moment it lowers its ideals its vogue 
must pass away, and the noble building fall in^ disuse. For, 
considering the absence of any cAber attraction to the Bavarian town, 
which is on the way to no special pleasure-resort, it cannot hold its 
own unless the attractions of its ^performances are infinitely greater 
than those of any other theatre on tlie Continent, at least in“ the 
way of artistic presentment of the works given ; and although that 
part of Wagner’s original scheme which was concerned with the 
production of important operas by other men may well be allowed to 
be ignored, yet the Wagner performances must maintain their im- 
portance if the place is to continue its work in the world. It would 
be disaster if it all came to naught, and those most deeply interested 
must see to it that this veritable ' ri“ij •■; >]'!;■ ’ shall not 

arrive for many years to come. 

J. A. FulU5r Maitlaitd. 

' It has been asserted that this * business ' was permitted by Wagner himself in 
1876, as a concession to the less aente among the audience ; Wt if this is so, it is 
strange that Herr Kichter, who conducted the festival of twenty years ago, should 
know nothing about it. 
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THE BAPTISM OF CLO VIS 

There is nothing which indicates more strikingly the growth of the 
historic sentiment among all classes during the last twenty or thirty 
years than the fashion which has sprung up of celebrating the 
anniversary of some great event in the remote past, or the birth or 
death of some distinguished or heroic personage. These celebrations 
Jiave been rapidly increasing upon us of late, not without causing 
some little bewilderment to worthy people whose knowledge of 
history is not their strong point. They are surprised to hear that 
Hungary, for instance, can lay claim to a millennium of anything ; 
or that there could be any reason why excited .experts should go into 
hysterics because eight centuries had actually been completed since 
the Domesday Book was drawn up.; or that there was so much that 
was worth remembering at Durham or Ely or Norwich all those 
Imndreds and hundreds of years ago. Cynical Pliilistines, on the 
other hand, have been prone to ask whether it might not be just as 
well to let bygones be bygoiu^s - whether we are any the better for 
loading our mgnories with facts which have travelled down to us 
from BO very ago that a critical age may be prepared to 

question whether they are likely to be true ; or whether, if true in 
the main, much of the glamour which surrounds them may not be 
due to the mist.s through which we look back at them — ^inasmuch as 
‘ the past will win a glory from its being far,’ and also inasmuch as 
we are agreed that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

It is always better to let the cynics have their say and to forbear 
from arguing with them. We and they do not stand upon the same- 
platform, nor start from the same premises. In this particular 
instance they are in an evil case as being a small sect of unfortunates 
who count thein selves wiser than the rest of us, and yet vdio 
are bound to find themselves more and more in a hopeless and 
soured minority. The sjnrit of the is against them, and, how- 
ever Tittle they may be aMe to undeietand it, the truth is that the 
cymes are idways behind, never befoto, their time. 

Our near neighbours across tlie Channel liave of late been throw- 
ing themselves writli a great de^ of excitement into one anniversary 



whidh in its multifarious pom je and dei^mom^ Im fe^n, and isf 
making its appeal on the one side to the patriotism^^ i# 
and on the other side to the MIgions 
hopes of the devout and fervent of the Catholie 

of the great I^eimblic. The ^Vernment has betrayed mo little 
anxiety as to what may come of it all, and have actually put forth 
stringent orders to restrain the French bishops from meeting in too 
large numbers simultaneously, jest a religious demonstiation on too 
large a scale should result in some frenzied outbreak which might be 
dangerous to the public welfare. Sv/rtout paa trap de rdigion / 
seems to be the ruling principle of philosophers who profess unbounded 
liberty of thought. 

And yet this great French anniversary will celebrate nothing 
worse than the baptism of Clovis, King of the Franks, in the 
Cathedral of Keims, on Christmas Day, 496 — the baptism, that is, 
of the man whom Frenchmen regard as tlie founder of their national 
institutions, the begiiiiKn* of their national life, the establisher of 
their national faith, the saviour of Eurojiean society in an age when 
■ things vrere tending tow^ards chaos. Whether this view of the case 
be anything but a hugely exaggerated view is one question — that it 
is the view of the average Frenchman whom one meets by the way- 
side, and who has anything to say of Clovis, is hardly a question at 
all. Much less is it a question that the event commemorated by 
this year’s anniversary in France has been one of almost incalculable 
importance in its influence upon the social, religious, and political 
sentiments and beliefs of European peoples, nations and languages 
down to the jjreseut hour, and that it marked an epoch in the history 
of the world. 

f 

Who were these Franks ? When Julius Coesar,^<iter eight years of 
ceaseless waifrure, effected the complete of Gaul, fifty-one 

years before our era, Rome found herself not only with a new depend- 
ency to govern, but she found herself with a new race to take 
account of — ^a race which for centuries afterwards became an enor- 
mous source of wealth and power to the Empire. Gaul in its widest 
extent comprehended all that is now included in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

The inhabitants of this wide territory were of the same blood, witli 
a religion and with a polity of their own. They had something like 
national assemblies ; they had a powerful priesthood, which exercised 
great influence over the people ; they were brave, intelligent, rich, 
and civilised up to that point at which a nation is prepared to 
assimilate and absorb whatever better things its neighbours or its 
masters may have to offer. Wli^ the Celts are tp^y, that they w^ere 
on the Loire and Seine in Caesar’s days ; and wdiat that means 1 must 
refer to the great historian of Rome to tell those w^ho would fain 
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strait fctf thW:^ that, but the olm^ of 

the South wmab oHsae and a soil of a land of ptnmise i^^^ 
tions they had longed to possess that good land so much better than 
their ownv >^t in consequence of a great emigiation feto the 
apper Rhine by some of these German tribes resolved on findihg a new 
home hr themselves across the river that Caesar was sent to drive 
them back. The end was that the Rhine became the boundary 
between Rome and Germany. When Gaul became a Roman 
province it was supremely necessary to defend it against the bar- 
barians who should try to cross over. All along its left bank, from 
Mayence to Cologne, there Was a wide belt which was in fact a 
gigantic military district occupied by an army of no less than eight 
legions, or an aggregate of 100,000 men, cantoned in fifty for- 
tresses or fortified camps. Up and down the stream two fleets were 
always moving, watching the navigation and the movements of the 
dwellers on the opposite bank, who were continually threatening 
to force a passage across the barrier and pour in upon the plains of 
Gaul. 

It was jiot long before it was found ijolitic to cut off the northern 
portion of tlie new territory, and make of it a new prefecture, under 
the name of Gallia Belgica. Draw a line on the map from Diei>pe 
to Strsidim i;, and you may take it that the triangle of which this 
line is the base, and the Rhine with the coast along the North Sea 
and the Channel the other two sides, roughly indicates the boundaries 
of this provide, of which in the fourth century the father of St. 
Ambrose was tlm governor. Under the wise administration of the 
Romans this coiMtry became one of the most thriving and pro- 
sperous dei)endencies of the Empire. W'hen the poet Ausonius 
made a voyage hither in the middle of the fourth century, he was 
enraptured with wliat he saw as he sailed down the Moselle, more 
beauflful and more populous than it is to-day. Treves was ac- 
counted the fourth city of the Empire. It possessed what may be 
called a university, in which, under the supervision of Lactantius, 
Constantine’s son Crispus probably pursued his studies. Here 
St. Ambrose was bom, and here St. Jerome seems to have spent 
some years ; and here we are told he went through one of those 
religious crises ifi his life wHeh d^ermined his after career. By 
this time, and perhaps a century at least before this time, the 
Belgic Gaul was emjd^atically a Christian land. Soissons, Strasburg, 
and Eetmfl had each its bishop, and at IV^ves there was an arch- 
bishop or melaupoRban. l^e, commerce, manu&ctures, and litera- 

' Mommsen, 9f Bme^ Boolt T. chap. vii. vol. i. pt. i. p. 286, EngUsh 

ttaariatSea, ' - - ' 
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ture too, flourislied to a far graatier extent 
lately, lias been thought. Pajisy tff 

could not compare with the spl^^dour of the -lielgio oit^i^ 

Heims or Trev es and Bordeaux ws no city of any great extent 

and importance, except perhapa Tours, which was centre of 
South Gallic as Heims was of the Belgic Christianity. 

It was within the borders of this much-favoured land that the 
Franks had succeeded in establishing themselves at least as early as 
the beginning of the fifth century, when Home had been compelled 
to withdraw the legions from the defence of the Hhine, and had left the 
Belgian Celts to protect themselves. We first meet with the name of 
Franks in the year 242, when they were so inconsiderable a company 
that a tribune of a legion could disperse and crush them ; and during 
the third and fourth centuries we come upon them as mere bands of 
marauders, always beaten and put to flight, but collecting again in 
formidable associations, as gatherings of outlaws on a small scale 
have been wont to do in unsettled times, and are likely to do again. 
In the latter half of the fourth century the pressure upon the Goths 
and German tribes by the movements of the Huns was continually 
increasing, and forcing the former across the Danube and the latter 
across the Hhine, Gradually and somewhat rapidly these Franks 
appear to have become constituted into something like a nation, and 
under the name of Hipuarian and Salian Franks — the one hovering 
upon the right bank of the BMue, the others roaming among the 
fastnesses of the lowlands at the mouth of the Schelde or the great 
forests of the Silva Carbonaria and the Ardennes — ^had developed 
into a disciplined force which even Attila and Aetius had to reckon 
with, and whose tactics in warfare were peculiarly their own. When 
Attila crossed the Rhine somewhere near its mouth, he appears to 
have driven the Franks before him, only to me^e them join the 
legions of Aetius; and under this commander they contributed 
materially to the reverse which the Huns suffered at Chalons. 
Attila led his hosts back across the Hhine at Cologne, and as he 
retreated we may reasonably infer that the Franks followed hi his 
wake and returned to their settlements in the Belgian province. 

At this point in Frankish history we find ourselves very much in 
the dark. We are confronted by legend and fable; mythical per- 
sonages appear out of the mists, and names of kings who are like the 
knights of King Arthur, and of whose actual existence grave doubts 
have been expressed by scholars with a right to the opinions they hold. 
MeanwhHo we have not yet found a distinct answer to the questicm 
who these Franks were, and whether they were in any true senses 
nation when we hear of them first, or whether they only grew into 
an organic polity out of a mere aggregate of hungry and desperate 
vagabonds, pretty much in the same way that Saxons and Frisians 
and Angles, and other marauders who poured into Britain when 
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^he Maud was deg^rted bj the Itonm kgljonsy became^^^ 
intoanatimi^ 

The tendency of derman scholars is the idew that 

the Framks were the lineal descendants of ^e or other of those Teu- 
tonic peoples whose valoiu: and whose virtues Tacitus has ; 

and one of the last; supporters of this theory has gone so as to 
suggest that they were the descendants of that gre^ group of tribes 
whom Tacitus calls the Istaevones, and who claimed to he descended 
from the gods of the land. How these people lost the old name and 
got to adopt the more modem one we are not informed, dibbon, with 
that unique sagacity of his, forbears from anytliing which could 
pledge himself to more than a single phrase might express, and 
speaks as if there could be no doubt that the Franks were a 
confederacy ; imjilying that their early organisation was the result of a 
settled compact among the members of which it was composed. On the 
other hand, the French school of historians, under the inspiration of a 
thinker of brilliant genius, the late M. Fustel de Coulanges, rejects 
even the theory of a confederacy of dermanic tribes, and, dismiss- 
ing it as a pure hyi^thesis lacking any evidence for its support, 
denounces with vehement emphasis the notion that the Franks, 
when we come uj)0ii them first in the third century, were a Tuition 
at all, Fustel, with his usual exhaustive elaboration and argu- 
mentative force, insists that, long before the third century, those 
German tribes of whom Tacitus wrote — perhaps more as a philosopher 
than as an historian — had, by their continual internecine wars and by 
the frightful and pitiless slaughter inflicted upon them by Rome, 
ceased to exist as organised clans or tribes; and that the Franks 
were the m^e scattered survivors — the wrecks — of the Chauci, Catti, 
Cherusci, and Sigambri, who were simply swept away like the 
doomed aborigines of America and Africa; that their very names 
would have been blotted out of human memory if it had not been 
that the bards and popular singers of a later time kept up the old 
traditions of their fabled prowess. This view, in the main, seems to 
the present writer the only view that serves to explain the facts that 
have come down to us, and the only view that helps us to account 
for the origin and significance of the name Franks which these 
people earned or adopted, and in which they g1<n:ied. For the 
word seems to njijpan iioamsrs or TFoncZersrs, and may well have 
been applied to restless companies of soldiers of fortune who, as we 
know they did, Vere ready to take service in the Roman armies (in 
which some of them rose to he commanders of eminence) or, failing 
to Bnd what they sought in the di pay, engage in expeditions 
on their own acooaiit«*like the White Companies of the Middle Ages 
---wanderiiig as iu* as Hpain, or preying npmi the outskirts of the 
Rhenish border wh^ the chance of m^ing a raid ooGnired, as it 
xniist have done from time to time. 
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passage of the Danube % the Tisigofchs in 876 was the* 
beginning of the end to I& p^sage of 

the Bhine thirty y eiti^ lat^ was, Mbbon prohonnced, the invasion 

that sealed the 6f fioman ci^lisiMiion. Burgundians and Snevi 
and Vandals came pouiihg in upon the broad lands and cities made 
ready for the spoiL 3he sbmmn a^ent rushing over Western Europe ; 
it did not stop till it had overllowed Gaul and Spain and North 
Ah'ica. Eveiywhere there was pillage, devastation, obliteration. 
Four times during that dreadful 6fth century was Rome herself 
stormed and sacked. Practically, however much theorists of the 
doctri'mire class may protest e^nst the admission, the Roman 
Empire in the West eame to an end in the year 476 ; it was Charle- 
magne who restored it and once again made the name of Roman 
Emperor a reality. But while the Teuton hordes were spreading 
themselves over the more southerly regions, plundering, burning, and 
slaying, the Franks in the old Belgic province were, as fiir as appears, 
content to remain at home. They wen^ not all men of war, there 
were those who w-ere tillers of the soil ; the land could not b«^ left 
desert. 3Ioreover, though the fighting class might be pagans, if 
anything, all below the heroes were Christians, with a strong attach- 
ment for and confidence in their clergy, and an almost unbounded 
reverence for their bishops, in whose hands the civil administration 
was left : they were the arbiters of all disputes which did hot require 
to be settled by the sword — ^their word was law. The true Franks, 
as by this time they had got to call themselves — the Franks who were 
the warrior class and looked down with immeasurable contempt upon 
priests* and people, in whose veins no royal blood was coursing — they ' 
let their hair grow to its full length and fall over their shoulders — in 
battle they managed to pack it under their helmety ferocious and 
careless of life, they knew no fear, and loved figliTOg for fighting’s 
sake, as men love hunting for hunting’s sake while recking nothing 
of the quarry. But these haughty swashbucklers all boasted of 
their divine origin — whatever that might mean — and every one of 
them, in his own opinion, was worthy to be a king. Such ‘ kings ’ 
were for ever starting up among them, enjoying here and there a 
brief reign. The time was sure to come when some strong man 
higher by a head and shoulders than all the rest, like Saul, the son 
of Kish — a man of force of will and force of brain, masterful, irre- 
sistible' — a king by the grace of God indeed — should win the ascen- 
dency which none could gainsay, and who at some great crisis should 
be recognised as the peerless leader and commander of the people. 
When such a man was firmly seated on Ms throne he would be 
likely to think of founding a dynasty. And thus it came to pass. 

When, in the spring of that dreadful year 4dl, Attila led his 
enormous hosts across the Rhine, he seems to have passed that river 
at several jpoints, extending his front all along the bank ftozn Btras- 
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%iurg as Isr as Gologiie. He hizaself with the oentxid faree ai^ws 
to have got |K»BM8iQii of and Uid waate ^he valley 

Moselle. The nght of the invading amy« a| Cologne, 

made straight fmr the valley of the Meuse, and, fading then^ in 
face of the Caihonarian forest, revenged themselves ^theiVduBappomt^ 
ment at discovering less booty than they looked for by peiipetratiiig 
every kind Of hideous cruelty upon the misemble inhahit^ts whereon 
they came. This seems to have been the army that at one time 
threatened Paris and spread agonies of terror among the panic-stricken 
inhabitants. What Joan of Arc did for Orleans a thousand years 
later, that G-enoveva, the sainted heroine of the fifth century, is said 
to have done for Paris. But the truth seems to be that Attila, though 
giving a certain measure of licence to his auxiliaries, had no design 
of letting them go their own way. He had a definite plan of cam- 
paign : his objective was Orleans, and the scattered hosts, though 
allowed to ravage and slay, were to be concentrated at Chalons-sur- 
Marne for a forward movement against the Visigoths. At the right 
moment the {)ack of bloodhounds that were plundering here and 
there were called back to heel when they had advanced no further to 
tlie west than Reims, from which place the legends seem to indicate 
that they were summoned to headquarters before they had had time 
to complete the looting of the defenceless city. All that portion of 
Belgic Gaul "to the west of a line from .the right bank of the Marne 
below Chalons, and taking in the whole basin of the Schelde, suffered 
comparatively little from the Huns; and when Attila, foiled at 
Orleans and compelled to retreat from Chalons, made his way back 
again to the right bank of the Rhine, Belgic Gaul found itself 
nominally indeed still a Roman province — but in point of feet it 
was a territory tlmt was derelict. If the people could find themselves 
a king, there ww little or nothing to i)revent them from making 
their choice. 

Some ten years after the death of Attila, two strong men were 
rivals for the supremacy over this no man’s land : Egidius, a repre- 
sentative of a powerful family among the Gallo-Romans of the south, 
and therefore probably of Celtic blood, represented the old Roman 
domination ; and Childeric, son of Meroveus the Frank, and therefore 
presumably sprung from a Teutonic stock. Egidius perhaps bore 
the title of ‘King of the Romans,’ Childeric that of King of the 
Franks; the first held his court at Soissons, the second at Toumay.® 

in the automh of 464 Egidius died of the plague ; he left a sou 
behind hii»i Syagrios by mime, who succeeded to his father’s posses- 
sions 'and was ‘king* ji^ Boimns. Two years later to Childeric a 
son was bom, Clovis, the r^loundear. of the empire of the Franks. 
Of his boyhood and earfj^ youth we kn^ hardly anything ; indeed 

* Snimm, on liw left bank ot tiie Aisae, midway between Keixos a&d.Compitgne. 
on tbe Pppm Sbhelde. 

Vi^r "rT o<»a - 
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oiitjf this, fethCT died 481 and of fifteen shc- 

to the crown. Eronii iame of the ycyiihjr hero’s birth till 
the year 486, till he was twenty years 'dd, there i- a ]^vdang j 
blank in Frankish history. We are left to conjecture what course 
events a’^ere taking by reasoning back from the crisis that came at 
last. It looks as if Clovis, during the first five years of his reign, 
was making his preparations for what was inevitable, and was extend- 
ing his influence in the basin of the Schelde and along the left baiik 
of the Meuse. Probably, too, he pushed southward and westward as 
far as the Somme, making himself master of Cambray, Arras, and 
Th^rouanne— possibly too of Boulogne. 

To the south of the Somme were the rich valleys of the Aisne 
and of Marne, and further still there were the boundless possibilities 
which invited with irresistible allurement the ambition of a young 
warrior whose heart was all aflame with thoughts of conquest. 

Observe that Soissons was at this time almost the richest and the 
most beautiful city of Belgic Gaul. When the mixed multitude of 
barbarians rushed across the Bhine in 406, Soissons had escaped the 
havoc. When Attila, again, and his motley host spread themselves 
over the Belgic plains, Soissons once more was spared. It had its 
aqueducts, its churches— six or eight of them, it seems — its splendid 
palace for the governors of the city in the old Homan times ; great 
roads ran from it to Amiens on the west, to Heims on nie south-east, 
to Vermand on the north. There had been great Victories here of 
military engines, and farms ; outside the city walls there were splendid 
monuments to the nobles whom Soissons delighted to honour. And 
but a day’s journey off there were Houen and Beauvais, and Senlis 
and Meaux and, noblest and grandest of all, Heims, where the great 
bishop, the sainted Hemigius (about whom there so much to tell, if 
this were the time and place ,to tell it), was Exercising a mighty 
moral and intellectual influence which to the fierce men of batth? 
was inexplicable, awful, and at times inspired in them a mysterious 
overmastering dread. All this goodly region seems to have been in 
some sort Syagrius’s patrimony ; it counted as his kingdom. And he 
called himself a king by right of imperial appointment ; he 'and none 
other was Rex Bomanorum. 

A Homan forsooth ! A Homan ! When there was no longer any 
emperor nearer than Constantinople, and when ten years before this 
the giant Odoacer had scornfully flouted the puppets that were play- 
ing at sovereignty on the Tiber* and had gone very far inde^ to 
make the world recogmse that Home’s empire, in the West at any 
rate, was a sham. Let the new nationalities rouse themselves and 
awake from their dreams ; there had been enough of dreaming ! The 
time had come when such a bom king of men as Clovis — he was 
twenty years old now — could no longer tolerate the empty fiction of 
a Hex Homanorom on his borders. 
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I a^ for 1<^. lit us see which k the str^ger^ &oapf Ibe Celtic 

^ blood or I the Teuton— thou the Koman, I the barbiM^. Lot us see 
whether thy land shaJl be mine cu mine thine ! ’ 

So they join^ battle a league or two to the north of Soissons. 
Syagrius, with the remnants, or it may be the shadows, of the Boman 
legious in Gaul and such other men-at-war as he could ‘ muster, was 
smitten hip and thigh and his army was scattered, and he himself 
fled away to the court of the Visigoths at Toulouse. Thence they 
sent him back in chains to Soissons ; and there Clovis smote off his 
head. For the duties of hospitality-— or any other duties for that 
matter — and the softer emotions of pity or generosity — or any other 
soft emotions — existed only in embryo in those terrible days ; such 
virtues were for women and priests to talk about, not for men of the 
flowing locks and the sword that wins plunder and carves out empires 
for such as can greatly dare. 

Tliere was no stopping now- To the long-haired Franks victory 
meant pillage unsparing. Soissons was sacked, the churches looted, 
the sacred vessels piled ujp in giant mounds of plunder for division 
among the spoilers. Hence that famous incident of the chalice or 
vase that St. Bemigius — if it were he — beggefl might be reserved. 
Clovis w;ould fain have kept it back; an unnamed fierce soldier 
shivered it with his battle-axe. But take note that already we find 
the grim king in some intimate relations with the Gallic episcopate. 
The bisliops were clearly a power to reckon with ; if the Franks were 
to go on conquering and to conquer, the Church, through her clergy, 
must be left to govern the lands that were won. In that fifth century 
there was no country — not even Italy — that w’as from end to .end so 
completely chris^aised as Gaul. The Church was the only organised 
force that men looked to for protection, for justice, for hope of salva- 
tion in this world and the next. * The Church,' as one has well put 
it,^ ' had grown in esteem and wealth . . . the bishops became l^th 
spiritual and temporal lords. The Bishop, invested by the simple 
barbarians with a strange sanctity, was listened to with awe. His 
Confidence in his mission, his high training, his dress, his education, 
the spiritual power he asserted — all deeply touched his conqueror. 
It is said that even Attila earned Lupus, Bisbop of Troyes, with him 
to the Bhine that he might get the benefit of his simetity as a kind 
of charm. BemigiaB certainly acquired a mighty influence over Clovis.* 

The king had by this time deserted Toumay ; he made Soissons his 
residence now. But Soissona might be a fortress or might be a pidace ; 
forty miles off to the ley Beitos, the city which was regarded 

in th<^ fifth century as the of all Gaul to the north 

of ix)ire, as Tours was, and perhaps more truly was, the sacred 
* l>eaD SUohiii; JGKrfMy ^ JVwictf, ^ 
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of the south. Reims had not only its ^phitheatre, its batM, 

‘ which Gonstantine the Gr^t l^ built there/ its MumphaJ anshes, 

* one of which remains/ its circioit of walls^ and, outside splendid i 

villas which represented the wealth and grandeur of the neighbour- ' 
hood, in that happy fourth century of our era when there were no 
dangers from barbariaji invasions ; but the city was rich in churches 
and oratories, tombs of saints and martyrs with a local r^utatiou,, 
and, above all, the cathedral, then of small proportions as compared 
with the superb arid magnificent edifice which now stands upprdhdly 
as the matchless triumph of mediaeval architecture and the despair of 
our modem artists, who have lost touch with the enthusiasm and the 
aspirations of the past. Obviously Reims in that year 486 swarmed 
with clergy, all held well in hand under the authority and discipline 
of a prelate whose courage, sanctity, elevation of character, quickness 
of wit, and lofty wisdom contributed to secure to him as boundless 
an ascendency over those who had (‘\erylhiiiL' to gain by peace 
as Clovis himself, colossal as his image appears to us as we look back 
upon him, could exercise by the tremendous force of his irresistible 
will upon the grizzly warriors who had everything to gain by war. 
A sort of tacit understanding seems to have been come to which 
was but the continuation of the understanding between the Romans 
and the Celtic nobility and landed gentry in the earlier rimes. The 
Franks were to he men of the sword. The bishops were to be tlie- 
civil rulers — of the subdued. 

The men who make empires for themselves are and must always 
be men of policy as well as men of war. Clovis was both to a pre-emi- 
nent degree. He saw that with the effective support of the bishops, 
in whose hands the administration of the country 1^, there would 
be no fear of any revolt of the people. He was a pagan, as were the 
majority of his Frankish captains, but this pa^iai^-'iti of theirs was 
rather a confused superstition than a religion ; a matter of omens 
and magic and sorcery, of witches and prophetesses and unmeaning 
observances and irrational terrors. We hardly hear anything of gods 
or demons, and, I think, nothing of temple.s or idols or sacrifices — 
the Franks knew not what they believed. As for these Christian 
folk, somehow they were the better for their creed ; let them keep- 
to it, why meddle with them ? Yes ! and there was soinetliing more. 
Those other barbarian invaders had got themselves wrong with the 
bishops hnd clergy in the lands where they had settled. Vandals and 
Visigoths and Burgundians were not pagans j thejr were professing 
Christians, and had brought a form of Christianity with them which 
was h^ful to the people whom they had subdued. These latter 
called j» a degradation of Christianity ; they branded it with the 
name oKHeresy ; they spat at the heretics whom they stigmatised 
as the worst of all heretics, Amns to wit, and shut them out of their 
churches where they dared till they should renounce aixd abjure their 
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exTOTB. Then was war in the gates! Visigoths Butgahdians 
end Vandals turned persecutors of the oxihoddk ere^, and there was 
variance and hatred between the new comei« a,nd thfe^^ dwellers 
in the conquered lands. Dissension everywhere, haiimimj nowhere. 
Only Thec^orie the Great, Arian though he werct let has people 
believe and, worship pretty much as they pleased ; e^n the very 
Jews he would protect and defend. Clovis saw that the nmn who 
had^he bishops of Gaul on his side would become master of Gaul 
from end to end. From the first he pursued the policy of concilia- 
:ting them ; and in all the wars and annexations of territory that were 
•crowded into the next few years, and which ended in making him 
master of all Gaul north of the Loire, the clergy were his staunch 
/supporters. In humbling the Arians he was strengthening his 
bishops and himself. 

Then came a proud moment for the king. In 492 Theodoric the 
Great asked for the hand of Adolfleda, one of the sisters of Clovis, 
in marriage. It was an alliance which brought together in friendly 
relations the two greatest potentates in Europe, though the empire 
of Theodoric did not last. Clovis was in his twenty-sixth year, and 
was still unmarried; he too determined to take a wife, but she 
should be a princess. Along the eastern borders of his dominions 
there lay tfie Burgundian kingdom. This people were settled in the 
valley of the Ehone ; they too were Arians. Be it remembered, as I 
hinted just now, that this Arianism — this exotic as I may say — this 
outlandish religion imported from foreign parts, necessarily brought 
it about that between the dominant new rulers of the land and the 
older tillers of the soil, with their bishops and clergy at their head, 
there were * stAined relations ; ’ much in the same way as it is over 
more than half of^eland now, when the landlords profess one fiiith 
and the masses another. 

In these days there were two brothers who were ‘ kings ’ of the 
Burgundians ; the one, Gondebald, reigned at Vienne on the Khone, 
the otter, Godegisil, at Geneva. There had been a third brother, 
Ohilperic, who had reigned at Lyon, but he had lately died, leaving 
3. widow — she was not an Arian, but one of the orthodox Catholics — 
and a daughter Clotilda, who was being brought up under her 
mother’s care. When Chilperic died, mother and daughter put 
bhemselves under the protection of Godegisil at Geneva, and there, 
jays the chroniclei', they busied themselvea in works of charity and 
ievotion. Of course we are told that Clotilda was beautiful as well 
la good, and certainly she was zealous for her religion and true to 
tier mother’s creed. There are some reasons for believing that Gode- 
^il himself had less sympa^y With the Arian heresy than his 
tncther Gondebald. Clovis asked ^OI the hand of Clotilda, apparently 
it the same time that Theodoric had made his advances to Clovis for 
his sister’s hand; and in the year 492 [or 493 ?] the nuptials of the 
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Idth great pomp at SoissoiiP. 31ie event 
impression; it clearly was latu^pned by tM Church, ^ 
a great future for the^feith onoe delivered to the whta-^&r is it hot 
written that ‘ the unbelieving huslnmd is sanctified by the wife ’ ?— it 
seemed to foreshadow: that tbe Gospel might have great triumphs to 
exult in even in the near future. In very truth the marriage of Clavia 
was one of those events the consequences of which it is diffioHit to * 
exaggerate. ^ 

Clovis, looked at from our modem standpoint, was a monster of 

wickedness — ^cruel, false, relentless, implacable, fiercely vindictive, 

sparing none in his vrrath, and, if we may believe all that is told of 

his atrocities, with a certain wild beast’s joy in bloodshed. But this 

savage with the tiger’s tem][)er was not profligate. He was the only 

one of his race who, as far as we know, was true to the woman who 

was his wife, and the only one whose relations with. the other sex 

exhibit anything apiiroaching to tenderness and romance. The 

wandering loves of the Merovingians are continually befouling the 

pages of Gregory of Tours. They are scarcely less shocking and 

detestable than the wanton carnage. But on Clovis his wife Clotilda 

never ceased to exercise an influence for ffoocl. 

“ * 

In her presence there appears to have flashed upon him now and 
then gleams of the inner light that comes from God. She sx)oke to 
him out of her own experience of the beauty of holiness. She had 
a mysterious language which prattled of ‘ the soul ’ and ‘ the spirit,’ 
words that, coming from her, might for all he knew have some 
occult meaning. So much of the thing men call their hearts this 
woman had made him suspect there miglit be under that shaggy 
bosom of his, something that thrilled with a tremor that was not all 
animal passion as he gazed into her unfathomable eyes. She spoke 
to him of the Crucified — the highest, holiest manhood, tlie human 
and divine — that came to suffer and save ; the strong Son of God, 

* stronger even than thou, my Clovis ! Yea, very miich stronger 
than thou ! ’ 

Then a child was born to the pair. There was an heir to the 
throne. ‘ Christ claims him,’ said Clotilda, and Clovis acknow- 
ledged the claim. So the babe was brought to the font in the 
cathedral of Soissons, decked out for the ceremony with all imagi- 
nable splendour, and there they gave him the namaof Ingomir— -hope 
of the dynasty that was to be. Alas ! the child had scarcely been 
stripped of his bajptismal robe than the light went out from the palace. 
The little heart stopped beating, and he was gone. 

* It’s his baptism that was the death of him,’ cried the king in 
his wrath. * Had I but given him to those old gods of rnine he 
would have been alive now P Clotilda knew when to speaJc and 
when to be silent: She bowed her head and made no murmuring. 
The Christ had found a better home for the child. 
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^llest^eiar anotlieir son Wad boi^/ , Unalukken i& Clotilda 

elided that he too should be hiiptised. Again after the child had 

he b(^w to sicken. ' He 
too will die as his brother did/ ^owIed^ (^^ MShat 

else could happen to him ? Of dourae he’ll die ! ’ did not 

die; he recovered and grew strong. l<^vea was 

cannot doubt, silently, peradventure sullenly. It is surely, sinely, 
a very superficial view of such cases as this of the conversion of 
ClMs to account for them on the simple hypothesis that they 
were brought about by the huckster’s way of settling everything— 
to wit, by striking a balance between profit and loss. 

When we look at it, bow small a pait does what we call TrUfti/oe 
play in the heroism, the romance, or the self-surrender which glorify 
with a celestial radiance some few pages of human history 1 ' Who 

can understand his. errors ? ’ says the Psalmist ; those tortuous mazes 
in whose lab 3 orinthine entanglements moves tliat undistinguishable 
throng of hopes and fears which kindle hope, the whispers from 
worlds not realised, the regrets, the yearnings, the aspirations, the 
unaccountable whims that play upon the surface, or the outbursts 
of heat and fiame that seem to come from the central fires. Who can 
tell how tJiese mysterious factors contribute, each in some inexplicable 
way, in determining what decision we shall come to, or what course 
we shall take, at this or that turning-point of our careers ? One 
thing is quite certain — namely, that we are not all brain, neither does 
logic rule the children of men. 

Just at this time two sisters of Clovis gave up their Arianism or 
their paganism — it is not clear which — and were admitted to baptism. 
There are other hints, or at least indications, that there was a 
propaganda going on. Remigius was all this while the Primate, 
exercising his ^glity influence at Reims, and Principius, the 
Primate’s brother, was Bishop of Soissons. The feune of the elder 
brother and the splendour of his genius — his moral and his intellectual 
genius — have tended, perhaps unftirly, to rob the younger of his due. 
It can hardly have been but that the continued presence of one or 
other of the brothers — their example, their conversation, and the 
high estimation in which they were held — must have made itself 
felt, and that the ' continual dropping ’ was doing its work. 


In the year 496 the crisis came. The Franks by this time had 
become what the Roman legions were in the first half of the fourth 
century, the warders of the left bank of the Rhine. On the right 
bank there had grown up a strong people whom Julian had tried 
conclusions with— whom Probus, a hundred years before Julian, had 
attempted to keep back by constructing that tremendous rampart 
known as the ' Devil’s l>yke,’ and which proved such a vain defence 
against these same Aliunanni only a few years later. Gradually the 
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Aikmimiii iia4 become a great host, fierce and aggiieealire, bmt on' 
conquest. Ibey seem to have crossed the BMno at and 

Were threatening to wrest the valley of the Mosaic from the Franks 
how settled there. What folk>wed we are not tM, for at this point 
we are once more tantalised by the silence of historians ; aind where 
the confiict took place we cannot tell. As the battle raged, 
the issue seemed to be dreadfully doubtful, for the Alaznanni were 
gaining ground, the Franks i^ere giving way. In the heart of th eir 
great leader there caine a horror, a weird shiver of dread. WeH^CSe^ 
gods, from whom he was sprung, forsaking him at this supreme 
moment ? Was there to be no more help from them ? He lifted np 
his hands to heaven and a cry came from his lips : ^ 0 Thou, Jesus Christ, 
whom my Clotilda proclaims to be the Son of the living G-od. Thou 
who art said to give help to those in trouble and victory to those that 
hope in Thee. Give me but a token of that power of Thine which 
the peo^e called by Thy name affirm that they have found in Thee, 
and I too will believe in Thee and be baptised in Thy name ! For, 
lo ! my gods have gone away from me, and I find they have no 
might. Thee now I call to mine aid! In Thee will I trust to 
grant me deliverance from the foe!* The answer came with no 
lightnings from heaven nor any thunders from the clouds ; but in 
the king’s heart there blazed forth the flame of a new enthusiasm. 
The wavering and half-beaten Franks rallied, charged, and drove the 
barbarian host before them as chaff before the wind. Their leader 
was slain on the field. Of the Alamanni we hear no more. * On 
that day,’ says one, ‘the centre of gravity of history was changed.’ 
By which I suppose he means that stable equilibrium for European 
society in the future was to depend not upon the support Mrhich mere 
brute force could supply, but upon that which it could receive from 
the spiritual and moral forces which are the real a#4)iters of human 
destiny. On that day, whatever there was that was good in the old 
civilisation was saved from shipwreck. The cause of progress for our 
race became identified with the cause of the Christian Church. A 
new era had begun. 

Clovis kept his promise. It was a hard promise to keep, and 
nothing can show how immense was the influence which the bar- 
barian conqueror exercised over those wild warriors than that they 
joined him by the thousand in renouncing the old gods of war and 
in bowing their knees to the Prince of Peace. History* has many 
instances of the same acceptance of the gospel by ‘a rude people 
where their king has had the courage to show them the way. But 
the signifi^nce of this great event lay here, in that Clovis dared 'to 
take the first great step. Others might follow, he led. 

Between the great victory over the Alamanni and Christmas Bay 
496 some months elapsed. Of course there are the usual traditions, 
legends, peradventure, too, devout inventions, some of them one would 
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sources that are not above suspicion. As fbr thb nsaigiuac^ce of the 
ceremonial when the king was admitted to the font, it may be read in 
the pages of Gregory of 13ours, and in this instance wo can hardly ^ 
wrong in thinking that the good man’s p^, so from 6l^g<^tihg, 
was not by any means equal to the occasion. BeimS wiw all astir 
with the men of war and the men of peace. No such magnificent 
^ oeremo nial had ever been seen, at any rate north of the Alps. 
iSSRl^h the streets of Beims, lined by his Franks on this side 
and On that, Clovis walked, the Bishop Bemigius holding him by 
the liand, conducting him on his way to the cathedral church. 
Banners and tapestry were, we axe told, hung out from the windows 
as the procession moved on — bishops of the province and ecclesiastics 
of this grade and of that, in copes and chasuble and dalmatic, gor- 
geous in colour and dazzling with gems and gold, singing the praises 
of the Lamb of God in barbaric tones that a hundred years later were 
brought into new measures and lifted to the glorious level of the 
Gregorian chants. As they entered the great western doors, where 
the blaze of a myriad tapers was wellnigh lost in the clouds of 
incense that filled the church with an overpowering fragrance, Clovis 
for one moment paused. * Is this the heaven that ye bring me to ? * 
he asked of the Bishop, who still held his hand. 'Nay ! my king; 
this is not heaven, but it is the way to heaven for thee ! * 

The great moment came at last. The saintly Bishop, standing 
by the jfont, was really the commanding figure at that solemn 
moment. ‘ Bend low thy head, Sigambrian,’ cried he. * Adore thou 
that which aforetime thou gavest to the flames! Let the flames 
have now wh^ aforetime thou didst adore ! ’ 

There is no ^ed to carry on the story of Clovis and his- con- 
quests to the end. It is a story which is not edifying^ — atr any rate 
not edifying to those who, as they read the great dramas of the ages 
behind us, have no eyes but for the acting of the puppets on the 
«tage". It is for the philosophic historian to justify the ways of God 
to men. I do but aim at pointing out briefly the meaning of a 
single anniversary and the transcendent importance of the event 
which Frenchmen are celebrating now. Few great conquerors have 
achieved so much as Clovis with resources, at first sight, so in- 
adequate to the success achieved. When he died he was but forty- 
five years old. At fifteen he b^an his career as little more than 
A leader of outlaws : he ended by being king of almost the whole 
land* from the Pyrenees to the Bhine. He founded a dynasty, 
but he did very much more : he founded an empire. The dynasty 
came to an end, the empire lasted. For wellnigh four hundred years 
4i.fter that Christmas baptism at Beims, there was no people in Europe, 
cxo^ the Fmnks, which developed into an organised national 



w^rtmrhW y or coii}d boast of an nninterrupted nntibnal hiatoryj El 
ti^ of ibe Krst (Mstian Biion|E 

beifioiiidihiitgiuoretiian He ilsidlVKnndi^Enol^ 

the first barbarian chieftain wboffe jffOfession of CibristHiaffl^ i?e8 t 
beginning of that rom^niition of the Gosgpel as the relipon of ] 
people which since his days no Inropean sovereign has ventured 
regard as the ground of His clum to ride. If in any oreal sense 
was a Christian at all, if his daily life was in hideous (xntnet to t 
creed he professed, and hiis career was a hideous repioadi upofl^ 
religion which he called his own— so muchthe worse for him, we m 
perhaps be inclined to say. But he was not the first, nor by a 
means the last, whom God has used to work out His divine pnrpoi 
and, in spite of themselves, their errors, or their crimes, to assist 
the evolution of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

[In writing about Frankish history I adhere to the French w 
of spelling proper names. I do so for more reasons than one, I 
especially for this reason— that it is the simplest way of escaping frc 
the chaotic //•■//,//_./ (?) which modem writers with Germai 
tendencies seem to flounder about in. M. Fustel gives a dozen fon 
of the name ‘ Clovis,’ and Guizot almost as many of the name ‘ Clotild 
for whidi authorities may be adduced. Eomans and Teutons we 
sorely puzzled to spell the Celtic names phonetically.] 


Augustus Jessopt. 




SKETCHES MADE IN GERMAHY 

Xo. I 

In a German garrison town — let ns call it Philistia — lived and prac- 
tised one Dr. Franzel, and his friend and colleagne, Dr. Clatis. The 

two men had been fellow students at the University of and 

boon companions— good comrades, it might be said, from their earliest 
infancy. Bom of pious parents, worthy burghers, swaddled, drilled, 
ruled, and cut out strictly according to the pattern of young men pre- 
vailing in Philistia, they had eventually escaped from the parental 
clutch and the pedagogic strait-waistcoat to the real dignity of half 
shares in a furnished room in Z— , in which town the two young 
men had cultivated their moustaches together, attended their first 
lecture together, revelled in their first Kndpabend together, eaten 
their ^rst meal at a public restaurant together, and together, on the 
same memorable day, attained to the coveted distinction of a hideous 
slash across the right cheek-bone of Dr. Claus, and a manly gash across 
the inquiriri^ nose of Dr. Franzel. Thenceforward they were true and 
worthy citizenfi|gf the Fatherland, baptised with the holy water of 
German sentiment, German beer, and German blood. Life was cer- 
tainly worth the living under these highly gratifying and peculiarly 
God-ordained circumstances. And Dr. Fmnzel and his Mend Dr. 
Clajis were botn eager and ready, as the entire Fatherland long had 
bdltn eager and ready, and gn the tiptoe of brutal expectation, to 
pick a quarrel on the first occasion that offered with any stranger, or 
with any barbarous nation, that should have the colossal impudence 
to question the rights of Dmtacklmid, Deutschland iiber Alles, even to 
the three quarters of the globe if the German Emperor so willed and 
telegraphed it. Full-fledged doctors, the two friends returned to 
Philistia, and settled down — the one. Dr. Claus, in a practice which 
had been purchased for him by his fiither ; the other. Dr. Franzel, in a 
less aristocratic quarter, where grand opportunities offered for a push- 
ing, energetic man to work up a practice for himself. The next step 
was to marry and so set the social stamp of medical respectability on 
their pivate lives. This Dr. Franzel lost no time in doing, for his 
banking account was slowly dwindling down to a humiliating sum. 

383 
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M« suited an oiphan with a xkm^derable fbrtimn of her own and a 
thriving manufactory in the country,, whose ywly output helped to 
iftood the world’s marhet^plao^ With cheap underclothing, bearing 
the magic words ^Made in Germany ’ stamped upon each article. 
Dr. Glaus obstinately tefus^ to marry, or rather his mother refused 
to allow him to do so ; and in the course of a year, his father dying, 
his other’s wife was installed the proud and boasting mistress of her 
eon’s establishment. — 

To this little town flocked many English and American visitors, 
who, staying a few weeks dr months, were, of course, highly delighted 
with its very foreign air and. quaint Continental ways. They 
perfectly revelled in the funny idea of asking permission of the 
police to stay up a few hours later on a birthday night, with extra 
permission to play the piano and dance and drink unlimited lemonade, 
on the understanding that there should be no disturbance of the 
Public Rest ; and they hung out of the windows in delight upon 
discovering an emissary from the police station before the house 
to see that no treason was plotted behind the window-cuitains. 

Dr. Franzel was a short, stout, florid, fussy, self-assertive little 
man, and wore gold sjiectacles, which gave him a very wide-awake 
look, and made him appear ten years older, and twenty years wiser, 
and thirty years more experienced than he was. Without his 
spectacles he was a very commonplace individual with nothing 
noticeable beyond a short-sighted look in the eyes. But with his 
spectacles, astride his somewhat aspiring nose, lie was a typical 
German, brimful of encyclopaedic information, from A B C to X Y Z, in 
all living laiignngos. with the Alpha and Omega of the dead tongues to 
give classic basis to the whole conglomerate mass — a litrie man with 
information on the brain and active intelligence run' ling out at his 
finger-tips, a man with a brain large enough for niiything. which 
might, indeed, one day spell discovery to startle the passive intellects 
of Europe withal. With such a man all things were possible — with 
one humiliatiDg exception, namely the attainmtmt of a dignified 
use of the English language, together with something approximatif&g 
to finality in English orthography and English orthoepy. 

Now it came to pass one day during a period of grass-widowhood 
that Dr, Franzel numbered among his new patients several English 
ladies who could speak German without being able to make him 
understand what was the matter with them ; and in his distress at 
not having comported himself in the consulting-room with his usual 
dignity, he hastily asked the advice of his friend Dr. Claus, who 
promptly recommended instruction and a teacher. 

* A man looks such a fool mumbling over lesson-books at the age 
of five-and-thirty,’ Dr. Franzel demurred. 

* He looks a bigger fool when he loses a rich patient because he 
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* casnot inake some idiot understand the meaning of Put out your 
tongue.’’ ’ 

* 1 do not see why we doctors should give ourselves the trouble to 

learn their idiotic language in our own countiy. Thb is Germany. 
Let them learn to Bx>eak German. In Rome , 

‘ This is not Rome,’ Dr. Glaus interrupted ; ‘ this is G>ermany. 
And in Germany the Germans must learn to speak Englisli, iK^Causc 
the English swarm all over the country and cannot learn German. 

^TrtBlfct rub up my bit of English too. We are both in the same 
boat ! * * 

The result of this conversation was that the two friends made up- 
their minds to take English lessons, and an agent was set to work to 
find an English lady teacher, who, to the ii>1' a nl ;!:;<■ of being a married 
woman, should be able to advance the warm recommendations of 
being middle-aged and cheap, since giving English lessons to German 
professors cairied social advancement in its train, and was in itself as 
good as a fee. 

‘ The English fue bad teachers,’ Dr. Claus explained by way of a 
solatium for professional dignity, seriously compromised by the 
national commercial spirit. ‘ They have no method. They do every- 
thing, even teaching tlieir ovti grammar, on the Jolm Bull hectoring 
system. It is so find so, because it is English, and if you don’t like it you 

t!a.n leave it and be d d to you, and there’s an end to the matter. 

What can you do with such a people and such a language ? * Dr. 
Claus laughed contein].)tuously in the bored, fatigued way he did 
(‘verytliing which had to do with lay matters. 

Dr. Frainzel was silent — be was day-dreaming again, arranging an 
English gra^piriar and an English orthography on the rational German 
method. And after the lapse of a few days an English lady-teacher 
was found, who%ts discovered to he neutral in two of the three neces*- 
sary qualifications for the post: that is to say, she was mattied, yet 
neither middle-aged nor young j and further, ahe was decidedly cheap. 

The two doctors consulted together. 

* We must be careful,' Dr. Franzel remarked. ‘ My wife tells 
me — she speaks English — that in England it is not safe for a man 
to enter a railway compartment if a woman is there alone.’ 

‘ This is not England. And we are GermauSi - returned Dr. Claus 
a little drily. ‘You forget we shall be two; There will be no- 
opportunity for lier to fascinate us.’ . 

Dr. Franzel flashed his friend a gip^fai ‘ Good. Otherwise 
I should decline; 1 see enough of ^’^men in the (-on suit iug-robiii, 
and the hospitals. Tliere is nothihg^^.w in the sex. Much study of 
them is only madness— and expens^ wliicli dialrihi* was t^toioUnt 
to a confession that he, Dr. Frati»SJ w«s a grass-widower agfdn. 

The matter was nearly settled" Frau Pastor Claus, whose 

husband had been a pastor of the old Martin Luther school, and 







mi gilt, liave been twin-brotbw ii® -hiiny in 
practical faith and in Ilia love for wife 

argued with many secret rejoi&^s that the leasoUa j 
in her son's apartment/where lh© preset lady of the soeikl i 

standing of a Frau Pastor would Imad decorum to the sotuewhat 
irreverent proceeding. But a pdite letter from tlie lady teaxsher in 
question, to the eheet that ^ was unable to give the lessons away J 
from home, put a new conapleson on the matter — ^and the Fran^ 
Pastor pursed her lips^and again the doctors consulted. 

‘ I will tell her that I am a married man,’ Dr. Franzel at length | 
remarked, seeing a way out of the dilemma. He glanced at his friend * 
seriously. ' Dr. Claus utis a man who looked as if he had been born 
sneering. 

‘ No necessity at all,’ Dr. Claus returned. ‘ Never embark upon 
personalities with a stranger — and this is au Englishwoman. They 
call themselves free.’ Dr, Claus made a gesture expressing liis scorn 
and medical contemjit. ‘ Too free for me. Slie will have nothing to 
do with our private lives. And we are not bound to say we are 
married or single.’ 

* I wonder if she is a wddow,’ Dr. Franzel remarked with gathering 
anxiety. 

An exclamation of impatience escaped his friend. ‘ To us it is 
a matter of supreme indifference. We shall hav e no time in the 
lesson to consider whether she is a woman or a man, married or 
single. 8he will give us instruction in English — w^e pay lier one mark 
fifty pfennigs each tht? lesson — and tliere the matter ends.’ 

‘ I tliink,’ said Dr. Franzel wdth a degree of nervousness, ‘ I think 
I had rather say I am a married man, you see.’ 

Dr. Claus lifted his brows. ‘ As you will, my dear fidlow. It can 
do no harm.’ And thus the subject closed. And a'^ietter penned by 
the exact Dr. Franzel — of which he took a copy in all seriousness — 
was despatched by post the same evening, fixing tlie hour and the 
day of the first lesson, also mentioning the exact fee by way of Oermau 
precaution. 


It was a winter’s evening in this same little garrison town, about 
the hour of Divine Service, when the Hoftheater was ojpening its 
doors to A pagan congregation of devout enthusiasts of the Wagnerian 
oult, while the bells of the English and the American churches were 
ringing to church the scattered members of their flocks. 

The doctors took an English lesson every evening in the week, 
Sunday not excepted. This was no matter for scruple, on the paact of 
Mrs. Marion Carr, their English teacher, who rarely went to church, 
which was (me of the reason why she did not * get on,’ she was told 
by kind inquiring friends, who probably did succeed in their under- 
taJdngs, if only to put an emphatic seal on their own assertion, that 



Agoing to cliurcYi was good 

j(3v the fioul oxie ibtdd kill two bi^s With oh^ dtic^e. 

The wei^e their ooxoifig, 

seated ia her quiet little study, at the he^ o£ #imi^^o with 

her back to the dormer-window, aad her restless ej^ ^^cmtiaually 
mtmogating the blai^ stupidity of the closed door* ;S the 

usual mask upon her face, with the feeling of irritathm which all 
restr aint necessarily brings with it. And there w^as a good deal of 
IBRrtil disturbance going on which was in the course of the lesson 
to settle down into more positive emotion. Tliere was a pile of ill- 
used books at her right hand, and before a fair white square of 
blotting-paper, somewhat ostentatiously placed, an inkstand, a pen 
and a pencil, and a priggish-looking pen-wiper. 

These are mere details. But it is the common d€‘.tail8 of every-day 
life which too often decide whether that life shall set to tragedy or 
comedy, pure romance or commonplace story, to the happiness or the 
misery, the salvation or complete demoralisation of that infinite thing, 
the soul. Details may be vulgar and uninteresting, and there may 
be little in a name, and a rose, no doubt, by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Yet there is sufficient stubborn force in unsym- 
pathetic surroundings, in a bigoted sanctimonious arrangement of 
household effects to afflict the artistic temperament wdth violent 
spasms of revolt, and more provocation in the Puritanic disposal of 
German tables and chairs, and what not, than is afforded in a thrice- 
heated Chauvinistic article in the Vossiache Zeitung. 

Mrs. Ciirr suffered more or less from such surroundings ; in other 
words, from details — which was absurd. It would seem she had been 
glued to thinj identical chair at the head of that small oval table, with 
a pupil on her left-hand, and a pupil on her right, with her back to 
the window in ^ich bloomed everlasting India-rubber plants with 
sickly leaves, and that short, squat, stout vulgar little door regarding 
her abject misery with a complacent grin, ever since the beginning 
of things. More than ever that evening she longed to revolt from 
the'‘oppre8sive tyranny of Grerman domesticity, longed to upset the 
sanctimonious order of things, to set the causeuse at a rakish angle 
suggestive of Louis le Grand and scarlet high<Iieeled shoes, and 
charming Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses — to shake the 
stupid stolidity of the little oval table, and to iutioduce pandemonium 
into the serried ranks of her dull chairs. JShe had a feverish desire 
to jump up aiut pin Japanese fims on the walls where pictures should 
be hanging ; to swathe her fiower-pots in Liberty silk bows ; to hang 
a Toby frill round the white throat of the stuffy stove; to introduce 
milking stools into the comers of the room, Japanese umbrellas over 
the lamp, to turn her writing table into a mad asylum for brie^bmG 
gone demented : in a wozd^ to play at keeping shop in her own 
religious little study. 
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\ harah jangling of a b^l in the borridcir 

iej^Kand nerves on edge, and rcmaed her from a brown iattidy. i^iBr 
there was just the di€f«^iice quality the expected pupils’' 

ring and that of an ^expected riritor which in the <mom2a of a 
lesson given and a lesson received— the whole difference of a fee- 
Indeed, the announeeihent was that of one who in each and every action 
of his public and private life invariably demanded his full pound of 
desh. That the law allowed, that the law prescribed no more than 
the pound of flesh, with no jot, no drop of human blood, was 
devout thanksgiving on the part of all English teachers and Christian 


Antonios. The jangle of the bell died away, and IVlarion Carr with 
an effort assumed a pedagogic attitude and carefully arranged her 
expression. 

There was a knock at the door and the two doctors entered. The 
short, stout, florid little man, blinking through his spectacles with a 
busy expression, is Dr. Franzel. Towering a head and shoulders 
above him follows Dr. Glaus, a tall, dark, noticeable man with heavy, 
tired, rather melancholy-looking hazel eyes, and a slow% languid, 
sinuous mode of progression, and a figure whose muscular proportions 
would have been set off to more advantage in the costume of a 
barbaric chief than they were in nineteenth-century dress, showing 
a slovenly inattention to the details of toilet, such as betrayed itself 
in the soiled edges of crumpled cuffs, in a limp collar, and in a suit 
of clothes that had seen hard work in the operating-room that day ; 
indeed, the whole man appeared rather uneasy in his clothes. Both 
men bowed with stiff formality. ‘ Guten Abend ’ was their laconic 
greeting, given with the almost ungracious concession of two German 
professors who w'ere come strictly on business (when the amenities 
of social intercourse were not to be thought of), and who privately 
deplored the fact that German society prescribed to more business- 
like formula of greeting between masculine German 2>iipils and 
English female teachers. So wary, indeed, was tlieir every look and 
movement that had a caricaturist been 2 >re.sent he might have seized 
the impression of the moment to dot them both down in his album 
in the sliajje of two German blue-bottles, one wearing spectacles, 
caught in a web of fine English manufacture, but with every intention 
of extracting themselves without losing so much as a leg or a wing, 
while the spider looks out of a comer in the shape of -a midge. 

‘ Good evening, Dr. Clans. Good evening, Dr. Franzel.* The 
midge — -that is, Marion Carr — responded, equally cold but a little 
more courteous. She sj^oke in English and mouthed her words, so that 
Dr. Franzel, who was listening, and who appeared to absorb infofma- 
tion through the pores of his skin, could catch every syllable, careflilly 
articulated as it was. For though he had been six weeks studying 
hard the vagaries of English pronunciarion, having a book always 
open, even in his dressing-room, he was not yet quite satisfied that 
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V tliocoagUy inairtBred^'t^ tme pron^&ettf^dB of ^ wMd 
'evening.’ . - ■ 

The two friends sealed themselves, each in 
sray. Dr. Franzel plunged into his ohair and dx^^ttssi^ up to 
jhe table^ and without wasting a xmmient, opened J^S ndte^b^ and 
sozed a pencil and squared his elbows and blinked acmss the table 
!it his Mend by way of exciting stimulus to lethargic effort.: Br. 
Glaus was of another temper of mind and mood. There was marirnd 
^UMaage, indeed something aggressive and provocative, in the slow 
way in which he dragged his chair to the table; and more than a 
hint of roughness and rudeness in the oblique turn of his shoulder 
upon Marion Carr, so that she was compelled to address a side view 
of his head, or his large ear, or an angle of his nose, whereas she 
would have preferred to address him with her gaze turned full upon his 
face, as she was in the habit of addressing everybody. This reluc- 
tance to be looked in the eyes, which is not to be confounded with 
an Inability to look another peison in the eyes, by a woman who was 
a lady and an English teacher — ^therefore, a note of interrogation — 
was one of the doctor’s most marked, most disagreeable singulari- 
ties. Marion Carr laughed at it in her quiet contemptuous way ; 
but her gaze never faltered. The mistake which Marion Carr 
made was that of standing by her rights, one of which was to consider 
herself, as in truth she had a perfect right to do, one on a social 
•equality wdth her pupils. This to all appearance Dr. Claus stiffly, 
proudly, coldjy, bitterly resented, with true petty German professional 
pride and bourgeois hauteur. His answers, when answer he gave, 
dragged forth from the profbund depths of his self-centred ego by 
his teacher’s laborious, nay, desperate efforts to get at the man, and 
make him botfi understand and speak the language which it was to 
his advantage tc^earn, were given with positive reluctance, and 
Marion Carr’s observant eye detected, with growing embarrassment, 
how painful a matter it was to the doctor to be subjected to this 
riddling process, to the humiliating jwsition of pupil to a woman, 
when^with very little bodily trouble or brain condescension on his 
■own part, the position of pupil or teacher might with profit to either 
be creditably exclianged. When Marion Carr became eager, persistent, 
anxious, enthusiastic, Dr. Claus became disagreeably satirical, quiz- 
zing her almost girlish ardour with a smile which well-nigh drove her 
out of the room ; it was so set and cold, so priggish, so intensely 
artificial, so barren of everything that was manly, courteous, well bred, 
■chivalrous in the sex. 

This uncomfortable state of things had lasted for about six weeks, 
during which Marion Carr had preserved her composure, takflak^’‘'-Himd 
eamed-^her fees, and swallowed her pride, with sumlry mmtal reser- 
vations, mid a certain slow wonder at herself, pointed with the query. 
How leng Bhall I be able to endure this man’s insufferable egoism? 
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./ J>r. Fiaaizel was of type, emiM% 

thorough, that is to say, Gennaai. He was a little mail who ka«^ 
sot only exactly whi^i he exictly whiM to get iV and 

precisely how to get ^ aaad to a larthisg what he meant to pay for it, 
to the uttezmost exactly what it was worthy whlieh was quite 

another matter, and sot always the price Dr. Fzansel gave fm? it. He 
was come that evemiig to h^ an English lesson, and to obtain 
something in exchange* fer the fee he paid, and there was not a^^^ 
moment to lose, and withoht the slightest Tnaumiae 
plunged into the middle of things. P 

‘ It is a very cold evening,* he began. V 

Now this was not a brilliant opening for a medical intellect ; indeed, ' 
it smacked of the Baehfach, But it was eminently useful, and com- 
mitted him to no unnecessary waste of sentiment, and brilliant 
conversation, it must be remembered, was not required j indeed, would 
have been seriously reprimanded by both doctors as unprofessional 
and dangerous, both in the consulting-room and in Mrs. Carr*s little 
study. It was, in fact, one of the few stock phrases of correct and 
decorous expression which Grerman medical gentlemen might in their 
intercourse with English patients of the opposite sex use safely, use 
with the utmost propriety, without in any way damaging their 
reputation as German doctors. 

Marion Carr found herself on the brink of a smile. Recovering 
herself she responded as coldly, but with alacrity, since she must not 
keep Dr. Franzel waiting : ‘ Bitterly cold.* Dr. Franzel took up the 
words and tried their sound several times, laying the proper accent 
on each syllable, while Marion Carr added, with an expression that 
might be called ‘ harnessed,’ ‘ These east winds are terrible.* 

‘ Ach,* ejaculated Dr. Glaus, speaking for the first time. ‘ There 
gives not such east winds in England.’ He looked of course intensely 
bored and miserable, for the atmospheric affairs of a country of so 
purely local a fame as England were necessarily mundane matters 
entirely out of the sphere of his, the doctor's, interest. 

‘ Oh yes, indeed we have,’ Mrs. Carr corrected with Hanfot- She 
was always intensely thankful for any weather to talk about, it was 
80 safe a topic — one of the recognised formalities of social discourse, 
licensed by the projo'ieties and warranted not to corrupt the morals 
of an infant. She had even slyly ‘ got up * the technicalities of 
weather physics; gravely tried to reduce degrees Fahrenheit to 
degrees Centigrade by the simple process of subtracting 32 degrees 
and mulriplying by five-ninths. But arriving at no sane zesults 
therefrom she had in her despair attempted a compromise by reducing 
Centigrade degrees to degrees Fahrenheit, which was another simple 
process of multiplying nine-fifths and adding 32 degrees. Thus her 
zeal as a teacher, her consdentiouBneBs in her labours, could not be 
questioned, and she continued with enthusiasm, * East winds in 



ipgUild are &ot iced, ii 1 repember ngb%f:.a^^t^ are 
re ga^aptly raw.’ She grossed plpriaU j aad^; gEUSaea, iw 

sift agidii was s^ber oxigisa^^ sor did it; a|)pear 

mcb oosBolation to Br. Fpnael, wbo was always the scent 

f new words. Btill, it was weather, and althietigh:^ to had been 
KBcussing to weather, every rise and IsU of to lbarpa^er» every 
hange of wind and &I1 of snow, for to last six weeks, Hatoi Oarr 
ould not remember to have used the word ‘raw’ before. 
iPii^^the two doctors bad each his own peculiar views upon 
lastering a language. Dr. Claus required rules, a Justinian code of 
iws and a constitution for everything, foom a h — ah^to a golden key 
f all the symbols of pronunciation ; which it was quite safe to assume 
e would master in the coarse of a hundred years or so — a line-upbn- 
ne, and precept-upon-precept system, written down and engraven 
pon two tables of stone— with a duplicate copy of the same for the 
raistcoat pocket. He found too much doctrine, too many principles 
f faith, and not enough precept in English grammar, where there 
eemed to be more exceptions than rules, and a truly deplorable lack 
f finality in* matters concerning English orthography and English 
rthoepy. The words rough, plough, lough, tough, puflf, through, 
bought, roused his derision and stirred his contemptuous anger. And 
;hy and wherefore one, two, and sometimes three modes of express- 
ngoneancfthe selfsame idea ? ‘Taller than he is Taller than 
lim ’ — ‘ Taller than himself,’ he scoffed, picking out these examples 
/ith a scornful finger. 

" ‘ True,’ gravely replied Marion Carr. 

‘ And all three are correct ? * » 

‘ You will find all three forms used by om- classical writers.* 

‘ And not ofie rule to prove which is the most correct form of the 
hree \ 

‘ I fear not,’ Marion Carr answered, looking guilty* ^ Tallgr than 
lim ” is good English. One of our masters of style, Thackeray, uses 
t. In tills case there is a preposition and the object following in the 
ibjective case, according to rule/ 

‘ And taller than he is ? ’ Dr. Franzel eagerly looked up and 
pushed his spectacles back with thumb and forefing^. ^ 

‘ Here there is a conjunction, and the object following in the 
nominative case/ 

‘ And one may use both forms ? ’ said Dr. Claus fretfully. 

‘ Both forms may be used with equal and perfect propriety, Dr. 
Claus. Though “ taller than him” is now becoming obsolete. Why 
it should be going out of fashion 1 know not. It is good f^Ush/ , ^ 

Dr. Pans glanced at his fiiend across to table with a fthii:^ and 
a I-told-you-BO air. 

l$ciw,Dr. Fnmelo<mldnotto>bot^ hewaainltoo 

^ a hnny. What he wanted was a plentiful supply cd words^ 

D D 2 
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4 .vocabulary, in &ct; a careful collecti<m of idiome^a lev polite 
sVdal phrases and ab^lute Utei»J idiom 4>f the 

Chrman language rerader^ by the idiom i»f the^^glish laaguage, or | 
the equivalent bf thiMi iilom downright aiidomit^ t^ \ 

syllable for syUabkr^ word for word, phrase for phrase, not bating to 
useless, partial , or a sin^e redundancy. This literal translation out of 
florid German into close, terse; compact, ner%n)U8 English, cotxld have 
but one disastrous result (as; any one will acknowledge who bas^ 
practised it)— could but result in English nonsense. And oJdM^ie 
greedy little doctor was as folly cognisant as was his teacher. As | 
we have intimated, he was by no means a fool. But he was greedy. 
He wanted, he emcted, the foil value of his money. And, once having 
mastered the sense of a phrase, he hung it up on its oun particular 
peg in readiness for future use, and then lovingly returned to the 
beaten track to pick up all the little untran^slatable particles, gather 
together all the mangled remains of the phrase as it were, which he 
would obstinately insist upon translating into a sort of glossary of his 
own, since banishing them out of the English rendering was so much 
waste of precious German material, atod argued reckless English 
extravagance on the part of Marion Carr. This was the whole gist 
of the matter. 

After a foitnight’s persistent struggle — Dr. Claus looking on with 
melancholy eyes and a contemptuous, disdainful air of strong disap- 
proval, since it was perfectly futile to argue or to wrestle with so 
truly feminine and capricious a thing as the English tongue — IVIarion 
Carr herself succumbed, and allowed the little man to revel in literal 
translation at his own sweet will, listening to the mangling of her 
mother tongue with philosophic phlegm. There was^ no other way 
to deal with Dr. Franzel, and, strange to say, he made rapid progress. 
Buies or no rules, the man and his system triumph ed. 

Dr. Claus’s particular fad and peculiar crotchet was not so much to 
learn as to improve the style and correct the composition of the dif- 
ferent English authors he read. He had a mania for triumphantly 
selecting a passage upon which to operate with his scalpel. It was 
in vain that the indignant and patriotic Marion Carr would assure 
him that such an author in writing English dialogue produced the 
English language as it is spoken in English drawing-rooms by well- 
bred Englishmen and Englishwomen, and not by Board school 
masters — sometimes carelessly ; occasionally, alas ! ungrammatically ; 
never, or rarely^ pedantically. Dr. Claus would shake his large head 
with Bolemu disapproval. But the climax of ^durance was reached 
in a muttered aside to his friend, in which he remarked that though 
the English had their Shakespeare, the German race had by no 
means decided whether he was Shakespeare or Bacon. 

The lessoil latij^ished. The two doctors were each in his 
own peculiar and most difficult mood. Nothing went right. Dr. 
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Claufl’B cool and arrogant dlBdam of goidanee in; the tongue he was 
professedly learxdng bolded downright impinhmee^ and every 
attempt to set him right was contemptuously waived. Ihr. J^Eunzel was 
distressed and indignant because his brain refused to . hold any more 
new words and flatly refused idioms^ and to progresB withoat new 
words was imposrible. He blinked through his spectacles at Marion 
Carr with a Jook that plainly charged her with the offence. 

she at last insisted, with a heightened colour and a 
throbbin^row, ‘ I must really protest against the pronunciation of 
that word. I have corrected you six times in the course of the 
lesson. It is believe, not be-live,’ 

‘ Why believe ? ’ Dr. Claus inquired, smiling across the table at 
his colleague. Both men retained something of the arrogance of 
their blood-and-beer student days. 

* Why believe ? ’ Mariin Carr quickly retorted. ‘ Beally , Dr. Claus,’ 
and she managed to .command a momentary view of his eye, ‘ that is 
a frivolous and mischievous question, and the answer lies entirely 
outside my province. I am here to teach my mother tongue ; not 
bo reconstruct its rules, or introduce new methods of pronunciation, 
or reduce the number of its anomalies. I am neither a verbal critic 
nor a specialist. If you wish to go into verbal criticism or literary 
research, you must go elsewhere. , I have neither the time, nor the 
inclination, nor the scholarship, nor yet the cranial development 
ne^cessary for literary pugilism. You should consult authorities on 
those subjects. I cannot give, I would not, if I could, give you the 
legal why and wherefore of some seventy or eighty thousand words. 
I am not a philologist, nor have I ever advertised myself as one. You 
have wholly mtstaken my calling, as I your purpose in seeking my 
•tervices. Your d4^and8 are much too exorbitant and quite beyond 
me. With reading, translation, cKinversation, English dialogue, dic- 
tation, and grammar, and literature if you will, you must rest satis- 
fied in the short time we have to study. When you have a larger 
grasp wf the language ’ 

‘ B-e-l-i-e-v-e, believe ; r-e-c-e-i-v-e, receive ; ’ repeated Dr, Claus 
ierisively, and with a gesture and an expression of abominable rude- 
less he closed his book with a bangj and pitched it wipsa the table, 
io that it fell into the lap of his friend. Dr. Franzel burst out 
aughing. 

Marion Carr’s «yes flashed. * You are forgetting yourself, Dr. 
I^laus,’ she said, a little sternly, and she likewise closed her book 
Rrith every evidence ef finality in ^e action. 

Ik. Claus stared amross the table ; then, with a clumsy attend at 
I laugh, he requested his friend to return his book. 

‘ Excuse me, Ik. CSaus,’ — ^Marion Carr rose from her chair and 
»tood with h«r hands on the bade of it. ^ I regret that I am com- 
pelled to bring the lesson to a conclusion.’ 
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‘ A condusioii,’ rqMBt^ tliedoctiiwr ; but vt a sign ftoiftBf. F^aaow 
he continued more 

because 1 do not love your idna^ tongue— I am a ©rtiaaB.’ 

‘Emctly/ Markm<>mretoOT drily. ‘Yon have just demra. 
Btrated the fiwst, Dr. Clans. But I am an Englishwoman, and there- 
fore I say I regret that I am compelled to bring the lesson to a 

conclusion/ 

* And wherefore ? ’ rather haughtily inquired Br. , 

‘Wherefore!’ Marion Carr exclaimed, with equaf hauteur.y 
‘ Really, Dr. Claus, your question is but an aggravation of your offen-^ 
sive attitude. 1 am not accustomed to have b^lcs pitched across my 
table by my pupils, nor to listen to maledict^ns against my mother 
tongue. That 1 am only a teacher is no palliation of the offence.’ 

‘ Ach, Mrs. Carr,’ remarked Dr. Franzel suavely, ‘ you are too — 
too passionate, too impulsive.’ y 

‘ And I do not think,’ continued Dr. Claus, ‘ I do not think you 
will make much progress in Germany if you treat your other pupils 
as you are treating us.’ 

‘Possibly — ^probably not,’ was the calm reply, ‘And you, Dr. 
Claus, as you come more in contact with my country-people, you will 
doubtless make the discovery that we are as a nation less known for 
our commercial than our national We never sell our pride. 

And I for one refuse to barter my love of independence for . a mess of 
Gennan jwttage.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ remarked Dr, Franzel, who seemed disinclined to budge 
from the table, ‘ perhaps you are dissatisfied with your fee, Gnddige 
Frau' 

Marion Carr enveloped the little man in a loot of withering 
contempt. ^ 

‘ My actions are not always bounded by — fees, Dr. Franzel,’ she 
made answer. ‘ Though a teacher — and teaching is not a lucrative 
profession in any country — though a teacher, I am never so poor 
that I cannot indulge myself w'ith a little honest indignation.’ * 

‘ It is true,’ Dr. Claus remarked wfith a degree of awkwardness, 
that I am a German. I did not ’ 

‘ Equally true that I am an ’ Marion Carr quickly 

returned. 

‘ Are we to understand then ’ Dr. Glaus began. 

‘ 1 shall be glad, Dr. Claus, if you will seek another teacher.’ 

The two doctors rose to their feet, and stood with their books 
under their anus. Marion Carr calmly packed her books together 
and left them in a pile on the table, tben^ with a courteous inclination 
of the head to both gentlemen, quietly turned and left the room. 

KATBABnrE Blyth. 



SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


When first I made acq^intance with Newman I was young and 
impressionable, and for tdat reason all the more able to appreciate at 
least a portion of what was most remarkable about him. It was late 
in 1838, and Oxford, apart from its illustrious inmate, would have well 
repaid me for my journey from Ireland, not then a short one. The 
sun was setting as I ajiproached it, and its last light shone brightly 
from the towers, spires, and domes of England’s holy city. Such a 
city I had- never seen before, and the more I saw of it the more 
deeidy was I touched. Its ihbimstic stillness is not confined to its 
colleges ; mucli of the city besides, in spite of modem innovations, 
wore then an aspect of antiquity ; and the staid courtesy of those 
whom I met in tlie streets contrasted delightfully with the bustle, the 
roughness, and the surly self-assertion encountered in the thorough- 
fares of our ii^lustrial centres. I had often to ask my way, and the 
reply was generally an ofler to accomjMiny me. It reminded 
me of what I hM heard rr.-iK'ctiiig Simiii, viz. that every peasant 
there is a gentleman. As 1 walked I recited to myself Wordsworth’s 
sonnet on Bruges, and wondered why the most ].)atriotic of poets had 
not rather addressed it to Oxford. There seemed a rest about that 
city,T;)equeathed to it by the strength of old traditions, which I have 
nowhere else enjoyed so much except at .Rome, 

‘ While these courts remain,’ 1 said to myself, * and nothing w'ors e 
is heard than the chiming of tlnse clocks and bells, the best of all 
that England boasts will remain mso,’ ' Nothing* come to thee new 
or strange ’ is written upon every stone in those old towers, whic h 
seem to have drunk up the sunsets of so many centuries and to be 
quietly breathing them back into modem England’s more troubled 
air.' How well those cap and gowns harmonise with them! 
Certainly Oxford and Camlnidge, with all their clustered colleges, are 
England’s two anchors let down with the past. May they keep her 
long from drifting &om the regions dedicated to piety and learning 
into those devoted but to business or pleasure. 

395 iM 
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In Oxford there then abode a man, himself a Wer of ojd times,, 
and yet one who in Sghting his way back to them had in the first 
place to create an order of things relatively new — ^John Henry 
Xewman. 1 had left for him a letter of introduction from an eminent^ 
Fellow of Trinity College^ Publin, the Rev. J. H. Todd, towjjgso 
learning, liberality, and patriotism Ireland has oived muehv^ F^ly 
in the evening a singularly graceful figure in cap and gown glided 
into the room. The slight form and gracious address might have 
belonged either to a youthful ascetic of the Mi^le Ages or a grace- 
ful and high-bred lady of our own days, rfe was pale and thin 
almost to emaciation, swift of pace, but, whejf not waling, intensely 
still, with a voice sweet and pathetic both^ut so distinct that you 
could count each vowel and consonant in evei-y word. I observed later 
that when touching upon subjects wdiich interested him much he 
used gestures rapid and decisive, though not vehement, and that 
while in the expression of thoughts on important subjects there was 
often a restrained ardour about him, yet if individuals were in 
question he spoke severely of none, however widely their opinions 
and his might differ. As we parted I asked him why tlie' cathedral 
bells rang at so late an hour. ‘ OnlfHome young men keeping them- 
selves warm,* he answered. * Here,* I thought, ‘ even amusements 
have an ecclesiastical character.* He had asked me to breakfast with 
him the next morning and meet his young friend Frederic Rogers, 
afterguards Lord Blachford, a man later as remarkable for high ability 
as high principle, and especially for what Sir Henry Taylor called his 
marvellous gift of ‘ sure-footed rapidity* in the de.spatch of business. 
After breakfast he placed me in the hands of IMr. Mbzley, who became- 
my guide among the objects of especial interest at Oxford, an office 
not less kindly discharged the next day by Mr. Palmer, w^ell 
known from his i1i<*i^1o!.'i<'ji1 works. I shall never forget the kindness 
which I received at that time, and later, from distinguished men, 
several of whom reminded me ^at my family name liad old* 
associations with Oxford, while others gave me letters to eminent 
persons in Rome. f 

I did not see Newman again till after the lapse of three or four- 
years. Many things had occurred in the interval. He had read* 
much, he hi^ thought much, and he had written much. His fame- 
had grown; so had the devotion of his friends, the animosity of his- 
enemies, and the alarms of many admirers. Those alarms 1^ been 
much mcreaaed by one of the recent TmdU for the Times, the cele- 
brated Tract No. 90. The wits were contented with averring that 
No. 90 only meant * No Go.’ Several of the Univerrity authorities, 
however, thought that the tract was no laughing matter,- and in- 
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stituted proceedings against its author, Kewinan^ probably with 
regret, but in the conviction that it was injurious to the ‘Thirty- 
nine Articles,’ which Mr. O’Connell had called the ^ forty stripes save 
one ’ indieted by Queen Elizabeth on the Church of Inland;’ but 
the High Church reply was that if the ‘ Thirty*^iiine Articles ’ felt 
aggrieved so much the worse for them, since in that case they must 
be opposed to ‘ patristic antiquity,* by which the Church of England 
MiK^llssed to stand. Many pamphlets were written on the subject, 
one or^em by a layman, my old friend R. M. Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Hougnlon. I remember Wordsworth’s reading it and giving it 
high praise ; ano^ remember also Dr. Whewell’s reply to some one 
who expressed surrase at Milnes’s holding any opinions upon such a 
subject. ‘ Oh, he h\ds none ; but he took a fancy to write a philo- 
sophic essay on the subject of the day ; so he WTote what he thought 
a philosophic mind Ifee Thirlwall’s might think.* It was a very 
brilliant essay. The mr made by ‘ Tract 90 * gave it an immense 
circulation, with the proceeds of which Newman bought a library, 
now^ included in that at the Edgbaston Oratory; but though he 
bore with a dignified self-control what his friends regarded as a 
j)ersecution, yet a tract generally regarded as one that explained 
the Thirty-nine Articles by explaining them away could not but 
increase “the distrust with ndrich he had long been regarded both by 
the Evangeliciil and the ^tabfishrnentarian party in the Church of 
England. Several recent occurrences, on the other hand, had im- 
jiaired Newman’s confidence in her position, esi)ecially the ‘Jerusalem 
Jlishopric,’ which he regarded as a fraternisation of that Church 
with a German non-episcopal community, and also as a hostile 
intrusion iiAo the diocese of an Eastern bishop possessing the 
‘ a|X)stolical sui^ssion and primitive doctrine.* Against that measure 
he and Dr. Pusey had solemnly protested, but in vain. Their inter- 
ference had given great offence in high ecclesiastical quarters ; and not 
a few made themselves merry at the w'ar betw^een the bishops and 
thejf chief supjioiters, while a story went round that the wife of some 
dignitary had openly stated that she could not approve of the 
indiacrimincUe study of ‘ the Others * among the clergy, because it 
tended to ‘ put thoughts into thaheads of young curates.’ Newman 
was then ‘ quadraginta annos nans,’ yet even he apparently had not 
escaped this danger ; for, thougm his mastery of ‘ the Fathers * was' 
almost as much ^n acknowledged foot as his mast^y of Holy Scripture, 
tbeir teaching no longer, as once, seemed to him much to resemble 
thaj; of the Established Church. He wished to be at liberty, and he 
rerigned his Oxford preforment and retired to Littlemoxe. That' 
voice the ‘solemn sweetness’ of which, as Mr. Gladstone described it, 
Ind pierced all hearts at 8t: Mary’s, was heard there no more except 
in sad memory and saddet anticipation. Men remembered that 
pathos so miieh more pewerfol tiian any vehemence o^d have been^ 
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til^ which made his g^^eness eo loniddaUe J^ tlkiiig^ thcM^ 

d8ij|igier<rpoints of light Bashed m I3pim the sthcken consd^eiiee, and, 
xhost of all, that intense leality wineh sent a spiritual vil^ over 
the land, with the warning, V Words have a meaning whether we 
mean that meaning or not.’ llieBe things men remembered, perhaps 
the more because they saw the man no more. 

Littlemore was but three miles from Oxford. He had retired 
there to a hermitage stiller even than Oxford — that Oxford des ^ ibod. 
by " Wulfstan the Wise’ as serener than the summit of Olym^^, the 
Olympus w^hieh he thus describes : — 

So tranquil were the elements there, ’tls 

That letters by the finger of the priest f 

Wi'it in the ashes of the sacrifice m 

Remained throughout the Bcasons unwaced.' 

To' Littlemore 1 walked alone through fields from Oxford. 
The little hermitage had been changed to a /ittle monastery by the 
addition of some small rooms which sheltered a few young men who, 
like those that accompanied Plato in the gardens of Academe, w alked 
with him that they might learn from him. One of these youths w'as 
afterwards well knowm as Father Ambrose Sta John, w ho, but for his 
premature death, would have been Newman’s biographer. Another 
was Father Dalgaims. I asked one of them w hether the^^ recited 
the ‘ Canonical Hours ’ of the Breriaryf iSflx ^understood that tlxey did 
so. I w'as deeply interested that day by my inter view' with Newman, 
though he seemed to me more reserved than when I had first made* 
his acquaintance, and very grave, if not actually depressed. The final 
casting up of an account is a more difficult proceB.s than the 
preliminary ranging of the figures one Inmeath sinother., Newman’s 
long and arduous studies had collected a vast mass ^ philosophical 
and theological materials; and the details were doubtless _ 

themselves in his mind and j>ointing towards the sum total. That 
sum total, pertxaps, looked daily less like w'hat he had contemplated 
in his youthful anticipations — ^a Church of England triumphant hei*e 
below, pure as the earliest day-dawn of the Faith, venerable as fixe 
sagest antiquity, cleansed from m<H2iie.val accretion .s, enriched by 
modem science, daily rising up out cm the confusions of the sixteenth 
century, and delivering itself fromsefular bonds at no loss but that of 
diminished revenues ; one with a gi^ually increased colonial exten- 
sion, making her the inheritor of a second ‘orbis terrarum;’ and ulti- 
mately a reunion with the earlier one. Such ever since my boyhood 
had been my aspiration : how much more must it have been his! 
Yet that day as we walked together — for he was good enough to ior- 
company me inost of the way to Oxford — ^those aspirations did not 
seem to smile upon him amid the summar field flowers as they bad 
smiled four years previously that night when the cold Christnuw 
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blew the cathednd chiiisee tmr mhidy however, 

wa& not like Mr. Ward-a, which elwaja eaw with a ^anuMad cleameaa 
what it saw at all ; it included a large crepfusnuhi^ iegion through 
which his intelligence had to pass before its dawn iaioadened into 
day. Ko one could appreciate better than he the sul^lety of illusions, 
or their dangerous consequences; no one could feel more profoundly 
the pain of severing old ties ; but he has told us that he could never 
' number of difficulties need produce a single doubt as 
regarOTM^rs of faith; and perhaps he might have added that he 
could neverim^hy any amount of suffering need paralyse action in 
matters of duty^^en at last certainty had emerged from the region 
of doubt. Daily I^ard reports which he met neither with encourage- 
ment nor denial, buVwith resefVe. Some of his followers began to 
whis^jer, ‘ Our great anmiral will transfer his flag to another ship/ 
Others said, ‘ The Chimh of England will be the better for losing a 
fonnidiible guest. ThUacoin blown by a chance gust into a china 
vase, if it continued to grow there would break it up.* 

In 1845 Newman*s secession was not attended by that of as many 
others as had been expected, though it included one, a great power 
in himself, the poet Falser, who renounced poetry for a higher work ; 
but it left i)rofoinid misgivings in the breasts of others, who continued 
their researches, carried|^heir principles out in their parochial 
lalx)urs, and watched th^igns. of the times. They had not to wait 
long. The ‘Gorham julgment* was pronounced, and within a few 
yems about 300, some say 400, of the Anglican, clergy, as I am 
informed, had followed his example, many of them to their worldly 
ruin and that of their families, together with a far larger number of 
highly educated laymen. Newman’s ‘ I^ectures ’ were believed to 
have assisted ;^any persons in doubt at that crisis. Mr. K, H. 
Hutton, whose work on Newman appears to me fai' the best thing on 
the subject which I have wrote in it as follows : — 

AVlititii New'maiiat lust made up his mind to join the Church of Rome his genius 
bloomed out with a force and freedom such as he ziev^T displayed in the Anglican 
Communion ; I 

and elsewdiere he thus ilhistraw that remark : — 

The Lecttires on Anglican thif first book generally read, .amongst 

I*rotestauts, in whicli the measure of l3a literary power could be adequately taken, 

. . . Here was a great subject with w^ch Newmian was perfectly intimate, giving 
the fullest scope to his powers of orderly and beautiful exposition, and opening a 
for greater range to his singolar genius for gentle and delicate irony than anything 
which he had hitherto written. • • . Never did a voice seem better adapted to 
penuade without irritating. 

1 tras among the many present at those Lectures in 1 850, and to 
me mifchingv with the exception of the Divma Co/mm^dm and 
Keaelin XHgby’s wliolly nncontzoversial Morea Caikdilieif had been 
00 Impresinve, 8ugge6tiva» and helpful. 1 was also struck 
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impassioned eloquenoe, vMdi brought to uw l&e bfrUef that 
‘ this man had chosen for hiraself a parliamentary career he must 
l^ve earned all before him.- The extreme subtlety which belonged 
to his intelligenGe was then shown to be but one of many focnlties, 
and opposed no hindrance to his equal power of exciting vehmnent 
emotion, though he did so apparently unconsciously, on this occasion, 
perhaps, restrained by the soiemnity of the subject discussed and the 
circumstance that the Lectures #ere delivered in a church. 
passages might be cited in illi^tration of this remark, sucboiCliT^last^ 
half-dozen pages of Lecture 10 , contrasting the oqpdition 

of the Church in the days of Jansenism, the Frengjit devolution, and 
Napoleon, when the Pope was his prisoner, and^ hen many aihong 
the Church’s enemies boasted that the Papac^^as at an end, with 
the sudden change when her chief enemies lw!l vanished, and there 
had returned to her an energy and health n/c hers for a very Jong 
preceding time. Nothing about those LectiJfes was more remarkable 
than the celerity with which they 'iiwre composed. They were written 
as they were read — once or twice a week, I think — a rapidity as great 
as that with which the successive chapters qf his Apoktgia follow'ed 
each other many years later. His genius wajfe always stimulated by a 
sudden pressure. 

I had become a Catholic more than^^f'^years Jatei^jthan Newman. 
The time when I saw most of him was 1856. Soon after the 
Catholic University had been opened by , him in Dublin at the 
command of Pope Pius the Ninth he requested me to deliver at it a 
series of lectures on literature. I hi .myself incompetent for 
such a task 3 but I could not refuse compliance with a wish of his, 
and, although not a professor, 1 delivered aliout a dozen, the substance 
of two among which w'as long afterwards .(a. D. 1889^ published in a 
volume of essays. When the day for the delivery of the first lecture 
arrived Newman invited me to take ujA'my abode in the larger of 
the two University houses, ♦over which ''he presided personally, sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of Irish .students, together with a 
few foreign youths of distinguished farailies attracted by his name. 

The arduous character of Newmai]^ enterprise in Dublin became 
the more striking from the contrast Iftbrded by the humble houses 
which bore the name of the ‘'Cathol* University ’ to the monumental 
buildings of Trinity College, Dublii^not to speak of the magnificent 
homes provided for learning and religion at Oxford and Cambridge- 
by the piety of Catholic ages. The difficulties connected with the 
creation of a new University are great under the most favourable 
circumstances ; here they were immeasurably increased by the- 
determined opposition of successive Grovemments and Parliaments, 
which steadily refused to concede to the Catholic University a 
charter, a public endowment, or ..University buildings. The opposi- 
tion was stimulated by a vehem^ doctrinaire enthusiasm in favouE 
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fi the * Queen’s Colleges,’ long since admitted to be (excepting that 
at Beltet) « The pmelj secular character 6f i^ose edSeges 

was solemnly protested against by the larger pait of Ireland, both 
Catholic and Protestant, on the double ground that l^ey violated the 
' rights of parents,’ nearly all of whom preferred ‘ religious education,’ 
and also because in them, though not in popular edacation, religion 
was banished %rom those higher studies with which it is so vitally 
connected, . and banished at a ti^e when youths are deprived of 
^^htaiil^guards of home. The error was a grievous one, and both 
feel its consequences to this day. It added a 
olarS«[i»*iifv to the sectarian one. The poverty to which 
religious .educatimk^^s tbus condemned, besides its more serious 
consequences, had with a touch of the ludicrous about them ; 
but, as some one reii^l^ed, ‘ no one who laughs with consideration 
would laugh at suchV jest.’ I confess I was ^ned by the very 
humble labours to wh\li Newman seemed so willingly to subject 
himself. It appeared fbat he should carve for thirty hungry 

youths, or sit listeninS fer hoi!^ in succession to the eloquent 
visitors who came to r^^^end a new organist and would accei)t 
no refusal from him. work should have fallen on subordinates ; 

but the salaries of such it was impossible to provide. The i)atience 
with which he bore .-ij<'|\b ial> was marvellous, but he encountered 
others 8everer<#till. I oSwaUtibink that he received firom Ireland 
aids proportioned to to have been his. The poor, who 

bad no direct interest infill University, paid for it in large annual 
contributions several of thousands of pounds ; the middle 

and higher classes were Aoportionately less lil^al ; and there were, 
perhai)8, jealousies beside^l^o which it is now needless to advert. In 
Ireland, however, Newmaiivound many private friends who honoured 
him aright an?^ were gre.^ly valued by him. Among these were 
Hr. Moriarty, long the he^ of Hallows Col^ge,’ sind later 
Bishop of Kerry ; i)r. Russt% f**^ocipal of Maynoom the learned, 
the accomplished, and the kii%; 1^**. (VReilly, S.J. ; &e late Judge 
O’Hagan, and others. He on, cheered bylthe grateful 

sympathy of men like these, I ^^oluding that great ^rish scholar 
Eugene O’Ciirry, to whom he professorship, and 

whose lectures, "the most valuabU^sf®*’^'^''®® '^f archaeology, he 
attended. He was cheered by interests of religion which 

he believed to be at stake, and \ which Irish genius and 

Irish aspiratione, if true to' their Ablest mission, must largely, as he 
also believed, have ministered. Irf fbat hope he gave Ireland three 
of* his noblest volumes and seveiT ^ 

Newman was one 6% those who couS^ remember 

his saying to me once, when things? looking dark— 

We must hot be impatient. Time ig ^eceasary for all thiuga. If We.failat 
pteteiit to create a CathoHc Univ^y lemains another great benefit whict 
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Mfer on Ireland. We can in case ^ bi^ il^ Meond oiiilegB 
XJnrversity, one on aK(ligaiaed«.aea]A 

M^ects its equal ; one doing fcur Oa^]^ wbat CoU^ I^Oteatf 

a&tB« Such a college would tide ot^/^ bad tune, and eventnallj-^der^op into 
a:Githolic University. 

years have passed since he spoke, but neither a Catholic 
University nor a Catholic college, founded at once on the two 
l>rin( i|iio- of / religious education ’ and pf educational equality, has 
yet been provided. A Newman was given to Ireland, one loi 
make of her what she was named in early Christiai] 

‘the School of the West/ and apparently she knew 
do with the gift as England had known. The orapr ^ 

A foundation-stone was laid. On that occasioiL^gjj owed its 
worthy of its theme, hut one aspiration of whip^ sudden impulse, 

It was that the statue of Newman might one t ^ ^oagazine wrote to 
court of an Irish Catholic University. I . pigeon holes,’ 

When I had been but a few days in Nejf^^g correspondent 
scarlatina, and the first of my lectures had tof as editor, he 

jierson. I wished to be taken out of thatf editor did care, 

should spread ; but for some time that the delight with 

every day, in spite of countless other eng^^^ Gribraltar, Dr. Charles 
time to sit by my bedside occasionally aiii^ ardour’ with which 
versation. W’^hen advancing towardscgp^ • 

for sea air, and he drove out to see me. .^^rly different from his 
make an expedition with me, when I waf ^ ^,pj.tain section of 
beautiful scenery of Wicklow, and his ansL picture of life in 
life was full of work ijtV^re important than thjf written, as he 

and lakes— a remarl4 which W' ordsworth carriages, during a 

irreverent. I rem^?mher also saying to can^oubt that it 

imagination and the have >^coine a master 

different things : Wordsworth's famo^j^ ^ first-rate 

the river W/yg'jts woods and waters,^' ”... . 

could only ha5]»|3 been described by oi 
and things ii^isible both. The or 
the great moi iastic ruin, for of it tl 
now here is this great theologian 

Glraidalough Lake, will not visit and supreme vocation, 

by flinging the beautiful CalhWlf^ ^ historian, and a 
beneath.’ I had to pass many a ' ua^M, Essays prove. 


would to most men have 
‘Jbably lost much of the best 
lerited from Scott, Coleridge, 
'cumstance that they had equal 
iks; but Newman was saved 


followed by other maladies, and 
poor attempts at exercise often 
full length on the road. A little 
to Killwey, in hopes that the 
hope was long unfulfilled. I n 
it possible that 1 ever climbed 
into ‘ inferior matter.’ At Kil] 


} a.s his Hiatorical Essays prove, 
‘^e time of Charlemagne, must have 
•iiistorical works, from the absortog 
toy yeai» which Newman had given 
simes. Newman’s other avocations 
Ihook from his hand. In the mean- 
. i a great friend as well as ardent 
%r. Ames’s work, Ths Fmwaion of 



JBfeTQJC^^ mB 

with whom 1 ha^ £rflt 3»^e when he firas the 

heed of ihat admirable hbiesionat^ college: All Ha^owa, which the 
Idfih Chnrch owes to a priest of, lowly degree and of no Hgh aHlity, 
bht ric^ in charity and taith^a man to whom ihr lands ^ve ow^ 
many of their best pastors. The Bishop was making a visitation of his 
diocese, aid offered me a place in his carriage. 1 gladly accepted 
it ; and rejoiced the more when I found that our ro^ pass^ through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Europe-r-that combination of 
and sea coast which has ever to me appeared to surpass in 
work every other kind of scenery. As we drove along 

beset his discourse was chiefly of Newman. One night 

certainly He would have liked 

If he had’ translh?®'™^ 

into English worthy X ® brought two of Oxford’s 

readers ‘the freedom P^^stant archbishop 

- • vor seven years they dwelt nearly opposite to 

nn and southern sides of St. Stephen’s Green ; 
once. Newman considered that it was not 
University of Ireland whir^^’ archbishop perhaps thought 

if it does not wholly ’fulfill ""’Sht excite pole- 

annual visits on my wai"- ^ a meeting, 

Wordsworth’s Trave. I X Newman and Gladstone. 

"'''d of my dear friend Sir John Simon, 
fter tiie Mie.s had left the dining-room, 
mlined to the topics of the day. Newman, 
•■•i in London, wa^ the guest occasionally 
»rd Blachford. 

Taylor had also a s%gular sympathy for 
id never met, and tlfcugh there was so 
observation I vas intpwX™”"® d^similarVi their characters 
death, several friSs “’’’y ‘'^7 wouldjp^bably have been 

had long loved and ho^ouredl^-Jt 

ll’.-ial duties. Anothe 
was Walter Scott. 
fc/«, but, like Mr. Hus 
poem, The Dream 


treasure Louse.s 
other office books of the < 
After Newman Imd 


renewed wish that those 
men of thought in her latt 
of their opinions they u..!;| 
character of botli and the 
by each would have been i 
There often exists bet\J 
blance, sometiiftes even a i 


a serene 
schools and 
of letters 
[e delighted 
in Scott’s 
Cterontiiis, 


deeply impressed by the iom-i 
that of Dante, as preserved in i\ 
they had never noted liefore. 

One of my most interesting 

was on my way to Rome, early i* iTi ' 

Council. Of course we sjroke of tir*^ «ore tlran any poetry 
bility ’ then regarded as probable fc"!!!' ^ 

with which heVxelaimed ‘pZi; “ his beautiful 

Df the Papal Infallibility, as if the3^ 
lefinition. Twenty definitioib of tht 
of these several might be perfectly cf>i 
be exaggerated and incorrect.' Every 
reaching was aware that he fully belie, 
iikI expressed that conviction in uearl 
lim subsequently to his conversion. 

Vot, XL— No. 2U 


■known, resjieclirig that painless 
W by the happy Departed. The 
likgicnl teaching that it is neither 
eyes turned towards the earth 
^ shapes of this lower earth. On 
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nations have their entrances and their exits, like actors on the stage 
of life. Nothing except his zeal for the highest spiritual truths could 
exceed the sympathy felt by him with all that concerns the * Humani- 
ties ; ’ and 1 well remember the look of stem disapproval with which 
he spoke to me of the Abbe Gaume’s theory of education, one that 
must have excluded the Greek and Latin classics from the schools oi 
Christian youth, or left them but a small place therein. A^iothei 
able and excellent man, Dr. Wai'd, would, I think, in that matter have 
sympathised with the Abbe’s opinions more than witJ^^'^cfWman’s. I 
recollect once, when I had remarked in a leW^. to him on the 
lamentable loss which the world must have sust^ed if all the works 
of jEschylus and the other Greek dramatish^ad perished, as most 
of them have, Dr. Ward’s replying that mi the surviving works 
of those men he could really find almost jothing of ^a character tc 
be called ‘ ascetic,’ and that therefore M could not see w^hat loss 
would have followed if the whole of tben&ad disappeared. Newmar 
could heartily admire also, in spite of ilfflimitations, the lieroism o: 
the early world. His admiration for tl» greatest of early liereif^ 
Alexander the Great, was ardently expr«sed in a letter to me on 1113 
sending him my drama bearing that naiA, It demanded, ‘ Wniio wai 
there but he whose object it was to Mfxvry on civilisation and the 
arts of peace, while he was a con^|^Y^|, ? Compare him to Att ilf 
or Tamerlane. Julius ^ompiir^“ with him was I nit a part^ 

man and a great geneiTt;’ L 

I have thus receg^Sd some of those Laits that .slruck me as inos 
remarkable in Ni^^man’s character. JHis career bore a singula: 
resemblance to jfiat character. Till Lis forty-liftli year it was i 
disturbed one.y^Xf, as he informs usi^his Apologi(^ his submissioi 
to the Koman^itliiilii- Church imiiarjpd to his ^|ul a profound mn 
lasting peace^ldle (a fact admitted ^ke by Mend and ioe), far fron 
chilling or e^ntracting, it greatly .stimulated his genius and encTgier 
it is not true that the antece^nt process of conversion was t- 
him an uiPsually painful one. Tj^t conversion meant a separatioi 
from all f hom he most loved a(J|d honoured, and also, but on]_ 
apparent#, a desertion of what wslh then regarded by many as th 
battle-hm of great principles, i5and as, in its [diice, at least a: 
external fellowship with manyfeo whom he had long felt a stron 
antipathy on the ground of tliknr philosophic ‘ liberalism,’ or of th 
liart they took in political ‘fo Jitation.’ Newmiyi was an intens 
loyalist, and te had once dej ^ed it a duty of loyalty for him, as 
Churchman, to see matters tn ^logical, as long as that was pq^ssibh 
from an Anglican point of viei^. Eventually he had to choose betwee 
thinking independently and ihiscarding those great main principh 
which for so many years hl^0 been consolidating tbemselves bot 
within his intellect and his Jeeart, but which, as he had reluctantl 
discovered, could not be r^ ised in England’s Established Churcl 
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&d were realised, they had ever been, in the Boman Catholic 
Church. 

Some persons have expressed surprise that a mind like Newman’s 
should have been so slow in making that discovery; They forget the 
difference ' ’twixt now and then/ They should remember that the 
wild cry of ‘ The Mass is idolatry ! ’ had rung for several centuries over 
the land, and that its echoes, though dying away in the distance, had 
Bounded in the ears of Newman’s generation. When passionate 
polomioflf^vior? have lived their time, and died, so &r as the intellect 
i> c(nK-('riKMlIV'^^ angry ghosts continue yet for a season to haunt the 
imagination. Wb^ould also remember that when, in the sixteenth 
century, the very^idea of the Church seemed to have been 
suddenly sponged out^ the Northern mind (otherwise the practical 
refonns then doubtlesAmuch needed must have been sought in a 
General Council, not im^sed by local autliorities), and when, in the 
nineteenth century, thaMdea had been partially restored, the last 
jmrt of it to reappear ’ahwIIimI of the Church’s visible unity. The 
new reformers thought it Efficient to resist Erastian tyranny and to 
revive the general teachiny of Christian antiquity. 

It is easier to measurmhe swiftness or slowness of purely intel- 
lectual movements tliauTOf mixed movements, intellectual and 
spiritual l)btli, because in latter case we have to deal with Grace 
and with Reason both ; in Reason alone. Even in 

scientific enquiries, the pMlosophers has not the regularity 
which belongs to that of tie man of busiue^^ the man of fashion. 
The jdiilosopher does not grudge the time he^ends on reiterated 
experiments, though he citeii asserts that, in^e end, the great 
discovery is ipaclied by a Bfcund, no one can sayi^ow. In Science 
that bound is coimnonly a fl»h of that genius whiclus an inspiration 
in itself. In thecase of Rergion it is often an acAof the highest 
Faith, when to the humilitj|^d insight of Faith it^as added her 
Liourage. 



THE 


AT SEA 


I 

Dr. Johnson is reported to have said that bjrtig in a ship was like 
being in a gaol, with the chance of lieing droKed ; and without doubt 
one’s ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined * position, eAn on the latgest modem 
steamers, is a prison ; but with regard jR * the chance of lieing 
drowned,’ 1 was assured that on board on^^f the great transatlantic 
liners was about the safest place in th^^-orld. In spite of all 
assurances, however, I am inclined to thfe^ that it is generally, if 
not in reality, at least in feeling and con«.t.ture, rather a pitch-and- 
toss affair! In mid-ocean, on a‘ and moving island, in 

a state of constant warfare with the^^ost powerful ejiements of 
nature; now rocked from side to s^cjietr • y tb° enormous heaves of 
the ocean swell, and buffeting the thunderous 

beats of wave and wind^ must feel, ev^ under the mbst favourable 
circumstances, that ^n^re tiding over a mme of considerable danger 
and risk. And with or withij^it good cause, I certainly 

found that an atyosiihere of very gre^i‘i timidity and precaution 
permeated the wJbie ship. ‘ 

We see, als^hat we are weatheriii)P'the rinigl/i«-fnilts of forces 
which, thougWqually inimical to all.^^j.^ not such as are he»t 
confronteji,,; j^ase of a mishap, by struggle, but that, on the 

contrary, sSStrong and merciless they, that the only way of 
escaping frdp their sweeping and W^lesale devastation is by single, 
selfish efforik — »auve qui pmt Fiftj kmjv that collective salvation 
will not tMn be the belief or order the day, but that the survivors 
will be fe^'and for between. It ^jgira& that in the meantime we are 
all in the same boat ; but Qf situation does not in these 

particular surroundhigs encourai^ j sympathy or friendliness, 

but tends rather to rouse special //flings rivalry and hostility. We 
are therefore strangely on the d^pfrensive in our conduct and relations 
to one another. In &ct, it is quite ludicrous to see how careful 

and suspicious we become. guard from every quarter, 

north, south, east, and west ; f like weathercocks, we know not 
whence an ill wind may comhji^ blowing nobody any good. Every 
person and thing seems labell . Dangerous,* for does not each le- 



ii^ildiwus'; .remark.; disarrtitoj^^ or ■ ■ 

of the vessel, and perba]^ spring a leak soMeWhWje, vJ^ke the 
Qotable pots tlmt were fellowrt^vellers do\im a stre^, ;it 
^ tong on^ as we take eare not to erack bne ah^ 
gpgerly 3 we look askance ; we apeak dkjointedlj. are 

signak; our movements balances ; otuf s^ts is 

at tbe^L^e. Everything is angnlar and awkward, and liable to fiill 
or slide 1 l|i|te^oment. It is a ‘shaky experience, where there is truly 
many a sli^^^gt the cup and the lip. It is a world out of pima^b, 
where levels areoli^antly varying and Imes crossing. We are, in &Gt, 
the whole time peril^ly bordering on an upside-down state of affairs. 

Every one therefolj| takes up a position of stem personal vigilance 
and reserve, and eachgassenger is as isolated on board the ship as 
the ship herself is on\he ocean. They look like mere colourless 
bundles of human baajpt. Th^ expressions are as blank as 
mummies, and their ma&ers as frigid and congealed as the frozen 
mutton below. Not a ftre is open that can Jbe shut. Weather- 
proof and w'ater-tight, their desires and interests are self-centred. 
Egoism reigns supreme^ Dante’s Inferno is not more individual. 
Thus the boat is peoplQi with little human skiffs, separated and 
estranged from one tli* strong sense of the ^neral 

risk and jeopardy of ti i- fivu u -li' a riwrj* l he imminent possibility of 
rivalry and antagonieiri 3 aid t riu-, i;; mail, as it were, we breast 

the dangers of the voyag« and such are the^|* vailing influences that 
regulate our conduct andlsentiments : and oi\me such sort, also, is 
man, I fear, when placed ^t ween the devil an ^116 deep sea. The 
truth is, we %re only too Uankful to be thus lei Yiigh and dry both 
by the receiliu^ waves an« our retiring comjmm^s, and would in 
neither case invite more inr^te relations. \ 

This nervous spirit dol^Hnating everything, an^^in* defensive, 
unfriendly appearance and be^ng to one another, art wJt attractive. 
In fact, on hoard a ship is not or many reasons a soci pie place, and 
most travellers are very uear\|land again before tht y consent to 
become even nodding Such close quait ya — on deck 

and at table, sharing state-roomAand siUitig-nHjiiis---se(iiuV to enforce 
a companionship that most peop% dislike and resent ; and so, if only 
for this reason, we are as cool j^d distant in manner as is possible 
under the |n‘es£iing circumstanceefiWutil^^^^^^ have had time to recover 
from the shock of this inevitable ailAubiquitous proximity. Nor is this 
cluxiatic pillory a becoming plac^cxto the ][diysic^^ even saxtoiial 
sides of our being. Saturated on dMck with the salt sweat of the brine 
and unstinted fresh air, or pent w in air-tight holes for hours, or 
perhaps da.y8, our physical a|^»^ is in neither ease shown off to 
advantage, while the costumes worzi|]^pecially the ladies’ marine gar- 
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look extremely ugly. So wear© not, or 
altogether, a pretty kettle of fish. Indeed, a collection of jpassengers 
at sea is nn commonly like a great cargo of humaia rubbish L'-d -'ic'-nil ‘'iom 
all parts of the globe, and heaped together in one discordant pile for the 
purpose of being carted out into mid-ocean and there ignominiously 
consigned to the waves and deeps of oblivion. If however, it should 
luckily escape this appropriate and timely end, and, thus as it w^ere 
reprieved, sliould reach in safety a hii.uiiiL'-'ir.je, there is /Some 
justification for this merciful prolongation of life in the rgm^fl'kable 
transformation scene that takes place when the happvM^^^ release 
approaches. Grace and chivalry once more relate^/ye sexes ; there 
is an extraordinary change for the better in their p^Jrsical appearance ; 
colour and expression again declare themselve^, and hair falls into 
place and shape, wdiile their figures and limbs Aeein actually to take 
a new shajie as they stand once more on fsirndy ground, and, w'ith 
autochthonic pride, tread in the well-vrory iootsteps ; and clothes 
become again decorative. 

Verily, to disembark is to escape as fire a gaol, and minute 
the ' unplumbed, salt, estranging * gulf thi ^ separates us from home 
and hearth is bridged by the gangway, ppshiiig forward, bag and 
baggage, we hasten across to coveted freedfei and exercise of mind 
and body, to roam and to stretch to our heart’s content after,our long, 
cramped confinement. down in the soft lap 

of luxurious earth, and, sh/’''.Vf| th'e spra]|^ff the bein of our gar- 
ments, we would, in ou^ great joy ancll delight, like dogs, like 
donkeys, like anytliing^oll and roll in the^dust and the grass. For 
physical and moraly^s well as aesthetic j masons, a landscape is a 
necessary backgrou/ 1 to human figure. 

II 

Any one has ever been on a sea voyage knows its little 
excitemente;ttjw^l diversifications — the/^diiig of the log-book, which 
is the daily n^spaper, the standard o^cert, the drawing of sweep- 
stakes, &c. Kt is not lively. Thy /e is nothing entertaining* or 
dramatic in fi sponge-bag, and sucMike is our 7mHm for the time 
being. Bt/ any life and fun t/ lere was seemed to me to be 
among thefsteerage passengers, /there humour and pathos, love 
and laughter, accidents and trfiedies might be seen. But, 
curiously enough, a great part of/lfieir time was passed in religious 
exercises, singing and preaching £^d praying. Some*were apprehen- 


sive and earnest, some were contj 
and some evidently found it an j 
with a damsel on each arm, and fc| 
singing snatches of hymns in J 
fashion. But beyond such mi*“ 
eventful. We saw no sea^ser 
were no deaths, nor were tbr; 


to do at Borne as Borne does, 
lusing pastime. One young mfiin, 
|ow ed by a procession, paraded abont 
very convivialist, if not revivalist, 
efforts the voyage was quite un- 
j. Nobody fell overboaiti. There 
any births, as there often are, and, 



thotiigb there may heeii iK>me luilmown to iiie, ibere 

' veto- no marriage 

I am not an ancieift marine. This was, in fiict^ my fitat really 
outlandish expedition, and I must say I todnd with one 

exception, none of the ordinary pleasures and taa^ of life. For 
even the best ship can hardly be said to be a pbsy or comfortable 
Like some hugje lavatory, there is everywhere a cold, petrified 
aspeciL^d I thought one’s narrow berth preferable only to the 
rather^li||||ide bed of the ocean outside. Then the food tastes in- 
si|>id and Meat kept in ice seems as though it had been 

washed and rinStj^ll all the essence was gone, while, strange to relate, 
fish at sea aie notmgood as coals at Newcastle. Tliere is no delicious 
flavour of clay in tlm vegetables, and the water one drinks has come 
from no fresh inounfmn spring. But it is the paradise of the idle 
and lazy. On the seeLme has no use for feet at all, since the ship 


does all the motion, 
through the water 
run excejjt on a few .‘^h( 
arms of the human kim 
exotic on the water. F 

is, in fact, every bit as ‘ 
with fishy tail, could 
w here to go, nor is thep^ 
much, and peo]jle are 
there may be is but far* 

it. s Med interests. IS'oi 
and w^atcT takes one’.s 
body. Mila’s physical pi 
his soul, are i^iiioua to 
template how^' ^sterile au( 


loiigli she even, as in the Irish song, ' walks 
it any feet.’ One cannot stand, or walk, or 
planks. The unwebbed toes and unfledged 
are useless and out of place. Man is an 
is most distinctly out of his element. He 
d as a fish out of w^ater. Only a Dagon, 
idy enjoy himself. There is, therefore, no- 
One does not read or write 
it even convei^^ional at sea, and any talk 
stclied remmiscei^|is of the distant land and 
lean one even think!\This vast void of wind 
|ry breath aw^ay, both mind and 

iperties and cares, at times a danger to 
at sea. In fact, it is^^uite awful to con- 
dull we should becouV if long at sea. 


The infinite Noliime of th<iotot^^an w'ould, I fear, mentally drown us. 
Such interininableness and Vonotony do not condu intellectual 
fruition. Eternity is, 1 su pect, thoughtless. Ph osophy in the 
clouds is only true very me. . iplioricAlly, for I helieA » no system of 
thought will ever be worke^^; out in a ship or a tVlloon. After 
all, it is in the study, or at npast in the fields, thaAthe brain of 
man is at home. But vovsiijiiiQ in this boundless siwce, where clouds 
only are formed and rain made,*%ere is nothing to catch the w^ander- 
ing eye or fix^ and occupy the vk®^nt mind. There are no objects, no 


distinctions, no limits, no standi 
criminate is impossible. Who 
are swimming in a basin of liquid 
have been left behind. It is a si 
palatable to the mental appetite. 
Thus, sundered from the body? 


Is, no contrasts. To select or dis- 
)ws one wave from another ? We 
I and the solids of life, so to speak, 
ipy, sloppy fare, tasteless and un- 

If life, we reel and w^e roll and we 


gasp, and flounder hopelessly in f^r efforts to find bottom. Like 
Archimedes, one is sadly in want to stand on in order to set 
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to work. For at sea there is no locus skmdi. Mjm is in evei^ way ‘ 
out of. his depths. His calculations are unsound; his views unde* 
£ned ; his reflections unfathomable^ The products of the mind are as 
unstable and fruitless as the bubbles rising and bursting in the surf. 
Neither can escape into separate existence. A mental vacancy seems, 
indeed, to pervade the whole of this watery realm of fish, of whom 
the complaint has been made that it is impossible to obtain from 
them a single instructive look or sound. A spiritual chill possesses 
us in their domain as though we also were cold-blood^^j»nimals. 
We, too, become deaf and dumb in this voiceless work^&r, as you 
know, ‘the things that live in the sea are all mute/^ Our thoughts 
and feelings lie dormant. It is a hibernating sey;Sn, as it were. A 
low-lying stagnancy oppresses us, and we succi^Sb to the degraded 
level of jelly-fish. And how abhorrent is this Aegative existence to 
the soul and consciousness of man, who, iriprder to thrive, must, 
like a flower of the field, be planted and rooted For he cannot live and 
bear fruit while drifting, like some })lants of s aweed whose roots even 
float upon the surface of the sea. He cannt/ f, like the halcyon, build 
his nest on the wnter. He is rather a bird passage, who finds here 
no home or resting-place. V ^ 

It is a precarious existence too — just ^«i)ing our heads above 
water. For w'e are but puppets, bobbing J^r very life in the storm 
and stress of the ocean, on which, even when at 

rest, dreaded doom treacher"^y broods. FVen tlie smooth desert of 
the ocean is too ominous of the calm tliat* precedes a storm to be 
called a peace. The /^Wp of the sea is ; that of a sleeping dog. 
Tragic uncertainty, i/®its most unrelenting ‘^orm, reigns throughout 
these unfamiliar re^ ms. So w^e are all f^ ,alists on tho> ocean, just 
as those who live ( . its shore always are, ? ad mere human character 
and will are cor^pletely submerged in' the rnysteiious depths of 
destiny and charge. Man is, in fact, Snger a free agent in iriind 
or body, buffS^ victim of strange, une^^hly powers. 

And how F^npersonal we must do become ! Dipped, as it 
were, in tlie witlters of l.ethe, we havepriaken off all manners, morals, 
and customs, .s antediluvian remnant,*^ of some now remote order of 
things. Allpld associations, local, ^fational, legal, of birth, name, 
home, clafis,*country, of kinship 


realm of nothingness. Variations 
habits, pursuits, have no room or 
and purpose have no vent and bec( 

Wiped off the &ce of the eartl 
mist. 

How wanting, too, in local col 
is none of. the music and beauty 
the sea breaks into resounding 
shells and pebbles on the beach,] 
mid-ocean there is no tid.|^ 


friendsliii), evajwrate in this 
age, sex, character, of religion, 
_ J>j>ortunity for display. Passion 
F%e obsolete. 

we are lost in the splash and the 


?r it all is ! For on the ocean there 
i the sea. It is on the shore that 
^ch and song. There, among the 
le finds her human voice. But in 
Snt of any sort. No ebb and flow 
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®is perceptible there. It is an unvaried scene without feature or 
expression. It has everywhere a tiresome, obvious aspect. 

O this great, unimpressionable power ! What can I hope to do^ 
or see here, when even the hand of the Creator is not visible or present ? 
For is not this the material, ‘ without form and void,* which the Divine 
Sculptor left untouched on the day in that memorable week when 
He made ‘the dry land appear*? It may be difficult to see the 
trees for the wood, but who can see smylhiDir for the overwhelming 
ocean j^n we even see it ? We have heard that Cortez stared 
at tho but we have wandered how he managed to do it, 

andt'^ agree i^i^r with Charles Lamb who complained that he 
hAd never seen t^ocean, but only an insignificant bit of it. The 
very progress of tni ship through its multitudinous waves is im- 
possible to detect aiK is hard to believe in, and at the journey’s 
end the land comeiinas a surprise, and I, for my part, should 
not have been muck ^tonished if we had never reached our de- 
stination. For, in th^y world of motion without change, there are 
no landmarks or signjots, to say nothing of milestones, and so I 
never felt that we. wery getting over any ground or approaching 
anything ; but for ^1 1^ could see we were moving round and round 
in a circle, which but fo^j^the compass — the sailor’s cross of salvation 
— we iiv.ght, 1 suppose, ^^11 be doing. 

Thoreau found it enough to watch the progress of 

the seasons at Walden* jTbut he wou?’* Jiave been idle at sea ; for, 
unlike nature elsewherM the ocean haS^^ seasons, no spring, no 
summer, autumn, or \4nter j no fresh and growth, no new 
scents, no birth or death! It has been well cS^ed evergreen. Snow 
even does ^ot cover or afcct it ; w'hile after rai. \the ship seemed the 
only wet place. Nor time imprint any ti "e or tidings on its 
fluctuating su^^Jace. The^’^ast leaves no traces, history can find no 
records. Unlike crumbliif^^ ruins, wTecks are dfcickly swallowed 
up, and all vestiges oblite^^Vd. The ocean has ^^c^smory. The 
fields of Marathon and Wi 'erloo outlive Salamis and Trafalgar. 
All experiences are buried t deep for even the m 1st adventurous 
and searching diver or wet-aSxi veed antiquarian. P'o/ who has seen 
the ‘ untrampled floor ’ of the^ ^b. ? Who can sound /"he bottom of 
the ocean, au fond ? Unless, jmfhnps. the poet, thus 

lon, 

Methought I saw a tli.g_jand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that t ^ les gnaw'd' upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great i **'kbors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvpl®\ied jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottcno of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s those holes 

Where eyes did once inh|jiit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyet ^reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy hot of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead boniltnithat lay scatter’d by. 

ninW, 
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wiien the blaze of the setting sun and the glw of the spreiiding 
ocean vie with each other in sui^sing ma^a^eehce fuid gjoiy. 
And how often — drifting between two oceans, one indbite arching 
overhead, and one fathomless sweeping underneath, the vast space 
of the sky with its countless stars above, and t^ unknown depths 
of the sea with its myriad waves below, alone, in the solemn stillr 
ness of ‘the huge and thoughtful night’ and bathed in the eternal 
mystery of life and death—would I wistfully look up at ^the deep 
vault of the veiled heavens i^d then.searchingly peeri^^ mto the 
dark hollow of the hidden ^ J 

Stars ailenii iSt o’er us, ^ 

Graves under us silent. / 

It w'as strange and startling indeed to thini of ‘ this fragment of 
a world hastening to rejoin the great mass coexistence,’ of this little 
oasis of life and humanity in the wide wiWrness of the deseft-ocean. 
For I found the Atlantic very uninhabited Except by fish, and they 
were mostly beneath one’s notice. We seh j)m sighted a passing ship 
and only occasionally saw ‘ the backs of ] ^unging dolphins ’ or the 
‘ foam-fountiins ’ of the ‘ sea-shonldering ’ i ^ale. Birds only were our 
almost constant attendants. But I must^ot forget to mention how 
one beautiful, clear afternoon four magi^,cent icelx^rgs ‘mast-high, 
came floating by.’ We wer^rTTlfTrtun^^ in meeting them, as some 
passengers on heal’d ha^^Tcrossed thirty L imes without ever having 
seen one. Their dazd^..g lustre jp the llight sunshine, glowingly 
reflected in the wa^y mirror around, 
passed close by th^ one after the other ] 
to me like great /ean swans that had ! 
nests and were uf w aimlessly swimming j 
search of rest, sjfce with their stately i 


luminous waj^ in crystal glory, soi 
buried, in 'iff ,ic repose, in the fluffy^ 
softly folded pdngs. And as the sai 
breezes blew|,around them, they 
sprays of sihfery radiance, their feat! 
rufi^ed, an® the sheen of the 
emerald-hued sides into rippling 
star-quivering, sun-flashing, 


^as superb. As the ship 
procession, they seemed 
ayed from their northern 
j^bout this sjioreless pond in 
iicks reareo^liigh above the 


Or, again, as we got farther froi 
lo^ eliest of sea-lilies, cruelly to] 
and wafted down the world’s 
floated towards warmer climes, 
away into its absorbing de] 
pearls of snow. 

These ocean phantoms loo] 
was difficult to regard them 
voyage, which in foggy 


i.with their heads gracefully 
jsnow-white plumage of their 
rays fell on them and the. sea 
[irkled all over in shimmering 
of frost and foam were gently 
ng blue broke against their 
aves of motion and light — one 
.teriug scene of glacial splendour. 


them, 1 fancied them to be the 
^^'rom their white bed in the north 
Gulf Stream, and, as they listlessly 
ittlej^-^«df,Hle fading and melting 
pu,^ ^^Water-blossoms, dissolving 

‘ '' BO peaceful and innocent that it 
i of the greatest dangers of the 
V^hev are, though there is, I believe 



mi^ fiUght chance of seeing them in tame owing to their briiliant 
whiteness and towering aize* Apart, however, irom the mere danger, 
I am glad that we met them in fttll daylight and escaped a collisimi, 
since in snch a catastrophe, though doubtless the unholy part of my 
nature would have been inclined to curse this ' harmless albatross,’ 
all my poetic and spiritual sympathies wouM have been on the side 
of so fair and fascinating an opponent. For, in spite of the ship’s 
orthodox gender, I imagined her to be a mighty, screw-driving, smoke- 
belching, blacksmithy Vulcan — I had but lately been over her hot 
interior, in^^ting the furnaces and many gigantic instruments of 
force that propel^^er — with club-footed blades forging his iron way 
and will in a brutal attempt to assault the cool, fresh, morning purity 
of d spotless goddess, bom of the sea. Certainly, as these icebergs, 
aurora^like, tremulous and delicate, calmly glided along, our noise 
and motion, as, le\^i5|ian-like, with smoking nostrils and burning 
eyeballs, we ploughed an^ splashed by, seemed rude, indecent, and 
unpardonable. \\ 

We did not catch sigh^of another danger, * derelicts.’ I regret 
this, as 1 should have muci^ liked to have seen a great naked-ribbed 
vessel, adrift and unmann^ and deserted by every 
its skeleton hulk still lyin* unburied on this fluid 
and storm »figh ting. 

But we did have a viewj^lf, in rrwjjj^inion, the greatest ‘ derelict ’ 
of all between this and Ai}|ierica. not soon forget how, 

as the first morning broki' after leaving l^jerpool, w-e found our- 
selves ancliored in the bemtiful h^pbour of 0:;jeenstown, with its 
I>icturesquely situated cath&ral on the brow of sloping declivity 
on w'hich the little townVs built. This lovel A glimpse of my 
native land was especially and touching to since, meeting 
her thus out at sft, , it seeme^as though she had coii^ out a part of 
the way on purpose to see m<^fiF and bid me a ' God®^eed * on my 
journey ; and well might we nAe said when, with th^'\' ^arty good 
wishes of the natives, we started i^n our voyage across th^^cean. 

The ship was cheereif^^e harhour cleared, 

Merrily did wa dr<ft ' 

Below kirk, below the hill, J 

Below the lighthouse top. ^ 

And long shall 1 remember also, with lingering regret we slowly 
receded, gazing hack through the wKple of that afternoon at the dim, 
distant tinge of the land’s edge, azir^ how, as 1 thought of the Old 
World we were leaving behind and oMhe New World we were harry- 
ing it seemed to me like the iunnthin outline of an old moon, 
pale and indistinct, yet clearly visim* and so it remained in my 
eyes, even after, continaing our glbbiiw course, we had come round 
on the first crescent of the rich new m^n. 

\ Mabtin Morris. 
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THE JEW^BAITING ON THE CONTINENT 

Jew-baiting is no novel plienomenon in history. Ever since the 
dispersion of the Jews amongst the nations, rulers or classes of men, 
both heathen and Christiap JjavQ^practised that sport extensively. In 
former times, it is true, they^id it in very {piagh fashion, and un- 
told numbers of Jews were massacred all ^ ■r Europe "^by crowds 
hounded on by that peculiar hatred which nations have felt for the 
chosQH people ^ God. Nowadays the u^ssecution of Jews is more 
in conformity TOh our polished manners.L Now, instead of the club 
and the hatchet, is^s^ the poison of caLmny, and the scandal of 
accusations, denunciations, and aspersion! of crimes opprobrious and 
ignoble. Formerly there were persecuticps pur et si mple. No one 
cared to find another name for it.^^ow tl^-re is Antisemitism. A new 
word "was needed, and folly to ^^gard that new word as a 

mere catchword of ep^*~ineral value, anjl as hiding under its novel 
garb only an old ar^ stale fact. WordsJ like men, have their suc- 
cesses, and in sucg ss there always is certain measure of truth. 
The word Antiseg itism does mean somepiiiu; novel. It is not alto- 
gether the old ^'-.secution of the JewB,j^r rather it not the per- 
secution of tly c kind of Jews whi^ was set^pon by people 
in previous jjnturies. It is, I taj^|e it, the persecution of the 
reformecUIj: ,, of the emancipated of the Jew who is a doctor, 
a professor^, a banker, a playwright a journalist, a lawyer— in one 
word, of t^e gentleman Jew. Stoeckers, and Alilwardts, and 

Luegers, a^d Drumonts, and likei^ise all other leaders of the anti- 
semitic n|j^vement on the continen|o, do not really hate the small 
Jew, the {. orthodox Jew, the i)etty trader in foreign garb and of 
strange manners. With regard him, the meanest of Antisemites 
has the great satisfaction of desp^fing him. Nobody really wants to 
destroy the subjects of his disdi^. To. look down upon a whole class 
of people, to feel oneself superif ^ to them — ^is not this a satisfeiction 
far too exquisite to be lost to ^le disdainer by the extermination, of 
the disdainee? How true, f ’ brutally so, was that Hungarian 
countess who used to hear tbeiTfeports of her young Jewish steward 
in her bedroom early in the nJ^ning, lying on her bed in a state of 
nature! When being askedJuQw she could so forget herself, she 
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Implied, iirith an aBtonished nuen, - To be ashamed of Moses ? ’ (meaning 
the steward) — ‘ why, Moses is no man ! He is only a Jew.* No, it is 
not the Jew proper, the old-style and forbidding Jew whom the 
Antisemites are after. What they aim at is the Jew who has practi- 
cally abandoned the law and ritual of Judaism ; and the appearance 
of that sort of Jews in large numbers being a novel phenomenon, 
their persecutors necessarily adopted a new liarty-nanu?. 

The new name is thus fully justified ; it actually means a novel 
thing. This has been largely lost sight of by the writers on Anti- 
semitism. "iSth Jews and Christians have, as a rule, insisted on the 
obsolete traits of Antisemithm. They have in tones of indignation 
or broad learning essayed to show that modern Jew-baiters are using 
old and worn-out armoury ; that their accusations of Jewish rites have 
long been refuted ; that the whole movement is a preposterous re- 
lapse into mediaeval obscurantism. It is well known that the late 
Kmperor Frederick the Third, as well as Professor Theodor Momm- 
sen, have liublicly declared Grerman Antisemitism to be a stain on 
the honour of Germany.^ The sovereign as well as the scholar 
regarded any persecution of ^Ihe Jews as attempts at reidnng the worst 
and long outgrow'u disea.se.s!^f a low and despicaiM stage of civilisa- 
tion. Yet, with utmost deA^rence to the noble Emperor and to the 
great histoMan, I l3ijg to Modern Antisemitism is not a mere 

revival of mediieval obscurantism, raison cVUre of its own ; 

and it is inconceivable how' a scholar endcu^^lMj with the fine historic 
instincts of Mommsen could|l)e misled by sonx^f the mamnuvres^of 
Anti8cmiti.sm into miscons^uing the real pur|'>rt of that move- 
ment. For the Antisemit^ have indwd had recourse to rneasui'cs 
used by the lowest sort of Jcw^jaiters in long bygone ’i^ies. They have 
revived the oUf calumny th^ Jews need the blood Christians for 
the preparation of%lieir Passover bread. Of the nunierous trials to 
that effect in recent times, the ](post gigantic w^as that the alleged 
murder of Esther Solymossy by the Jews of Tisza -Eszldr,*v \allage in 
Central Hungary, in 1881. In ttiat ghastly case the yoking son of 
the Jewish butcher of the Wllagr. declared before the ju^ge, and in 
presence of his father, that he had\seen through the keyliSle of the 
synagogue howk his father, together with a number of oti ;er Jews, 
were 'ilmightering Esther, and letting her blood run into a receptacle 
used for religious rites, Tlie trial l^ted fqr nearly two years, and 
kept all Hungary, nay Europe, in % state of ever-growing intense 
excitement. The Jews were acquitted in all the three instances per- 
mitted by Hungarian Jaw ; but 1 musktadd, and from personal know- 
ledge^o, that the number of persons chiher than Jew^s believing in the 
innocence of the TiszarEszl&r Jews war^and probably still is, exceed- 
ingly small, aithougli the innocence Jews was estaVhahed 

beycnui the shadow of a donht. Nor that astonish any one. 
Pojpnlir rage wants its victim. The 'j^hgarians. for Teasons to 

£ "■■■■ If tf a 
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mentioned hereafter, were enraged against the gentlemen Jews. 
/Fhey wanted their victim; and what could satisfy them more than 
to cast the unspeakable ignominy of ritual child-murder on the i 
subjects of their hatred ? A few years later, in 1891, at Xanteh, a ' 
small place in Westphalia, a child five years old was found dead in a 
bam with its throat cut. The bam being near the shop of a Jewish 
butcher, Buschhoff, he was accused of murdering the child in order 
to provide blood for Jewish rites. J^o clue to the actual murderer 
was found, and Buschhofl; was put on trial. After two weeks’ 
hearing of the case, dviring wliich time the whole of learned Germany 
w-as completely absorbed in and frantically excited over the guilt of 
the Jew, the public prosecutor himself asked for the prisoner’s 
acquittal, claiming that the accused had proved an alibi for every 
minute of the day of the murder. Buschhoff was of course acquitted 
by the jury. I do not entertain the slightest doubt tjjiat the majority 
of Germans did not acquit Buschhoff at all. In vain did learned 
Christian Hebraists, such as Francis Delitzsch, publish ponderous 
treatises on the absolute lack of foundation in all these stories of ritual 
murder by Jews : the trials for suchmurdfers were steadily increasing. 
After Tisza-Eszldr in 1881 came the trials at Dohilewand at Grodno, 
in Poland, in 1886; the trials at Constantinople, Caiffa, Budapest, 
Presshiiig, in 1887 ; at Saloniki, SamMoff, Kaschau, Presshurg, in 
1888 ; at Varna, Kustendji, Alenpo, Pre^t4)urg, in 1889 ; at Damascus, 
Beyrout, in 1 890 ; at Xart^U, Philippopoli, Smyrna, Budapest, Corfu, 
in 1891 ; at Malta, Balova, Posen, Koliu, in 1893, &c. &c. 

This apparent fiscitation of past n^thcds of persecuting Jews 
has given much colour to the view that ^lodern Antisemitism is. hut 
an incomprehens^le rSVPval of mediaeval fanaticism in the midst of our 
enlightened cefltury, or one more ty^e of ‘ degeneration,’ atavism, 
social psychopilthy, &c. However, none of thes<f explanations will 
hold wnter. /tn Antisemitism we are bound to recognise a social and 
political«^^hef5iomenon growing out of the present constitutiosi of the 
continent \fjth inevitable necessity; and since this co/ristitution is 
certainly not identical with the ‘^^ame and tenor qf/ society in the 
Middle Aj^es, or any other previous period,. ,a}<iitisemit ism too is 
largely aiy^historic phenomenon of its owp^j* To scoff at it, to indulge 
in bleak todignation over it, to minug^iae its various aspects by re- 
garding it as a passing fad of the/.fea8Bes— any such attitude will at 
once preclude us from rightly cox^py^iiending it. It is passing strange 
to note how utterly incapable ji "ontempoiary historians and philoso- 
phers have been to assign adequate significance in 

modem history. In Englanfla^ ^ is true, there has appeared no 
elaborate essay or work on tliaLt question. To my knowledge, Mr. 
Lecky alone, in a review of Mj r^tole Leroy-Beaulien’s book, larad 
amOTigst the Nations (in thjh jTf/rum, Dec. 1893), has offered a few 
remarks on the subject. MrAo^itman’s article on ‘ Antisemitism ’ 
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% in the (hnt&mpOTa/ry Bemew QSjxj 1893) is interesting and full i it 

1 does not, however, study the subject as a problem of history in the 

P first place. On the continent, on the other hand^ the number of 
treatises, essays, pamphlets, and articles in journals published on 
Antisemitism is legion.^ Some of the greatest of continental socio- 
logists, economists, historians, and philosophers have pronounced upon 
that movement, and vainly tried to account for it. In the seventies, 
when Antisemitism was in its first stages, they did not^ with one 
single exception (the late Professor Treitsehke), even surmise the 
coming growth of the movement. In the eighties, when all Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were drenched by Antisemitism, they oflfered a 
most amusing variety and divergence of opinions as to its causes and 
cure. A philosopher of the description of Edward Hartmann may 
perhaps be pardoned for having, in his book on the Jewish question, 
avoided touching upon the real issuer of the problem at all. Herr 
Hartmann’s very system consists of the art of writing round his sub- 
jects and never by any means on them, whereby he amply merited 
the name of the Philosopher of the Unconscious, But ought not 
historians and historic economists proper to have given ns a satisfactory 
explanation of this remarkable contemporary phenomenon ? If his- 
tory is not meant to help ns, by the comprehension of the past, to a 
fair understanding of the present, if not also of the future, what then 
is History meaning ? Do we not quofe^r^bon’s absurd misconstruc- 
tion of the French Eevolutipn, or Niebuhr f itter failure in judging 
contemporary politics, as Ixamples of the backward state of 

historic methods and histoiijc science ? Yet our modem continental 
historians have so far not pA)ved much more able in unlocking the 
present with the keys of theVpast. I am not overstating the case by 
attributing this p^uliar inefficiency of history to the neglect of that 
powerful method of comparison which in other fields pf inquiries has 
yielded such suiprising results. MTiat we want is comparative his- 
tory. Organic beings cannot be understood by any other process of 
thought. Comte has said so long ago, science has verified it. Let 
us try that method in the study of Antisemitism. 

II 

I premise a few words about the contentions and allegations of 
continental Antisemites. These are simple enough. In their opinion 
all the evils in society, commerce^ ;“^nd more or less in any other 
sphere of life come from the Jews, ’^he Jews oppress the labourer, 
corrupt the capitalist, bribe officials, imntaminate the press, mislead 
justice, and, by marrying Christians, deteriorate the blood of the 

* See the Bi^Hfigrajthieal JSand-litt to tHe 'Jewish Question, comprising the 
litemture from 1875 to 1884, by Mr. Joseph Jijcobs (London, 1885, 8vo). For later 
bibliographies see the Bevue dot £tudet Juiwt 1885, &c.) 
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Aiyans. The Jews as Semites^that is, as a: race totally distinct hK>m 
that of the Aryans^eannot bnt be antagonistic to the latter. The 
Aryan, and chiefly the Teutonic branch thereofj is an idealist boi#; | 
the Semite is an unmitigated materialist. The Aryan, and more 
especially the German^ is frank, slow, and unselfish the Semite is 
cunning, shrewd, and selfish to the core. In short, the Aryan is all 
white by nature, the Semite is all black, also by nature. There is 
no compatibility between these two races, and to insist on the removal 
of the Jews from the communities of Aryans is only to obey nature’s 
own imperative demand. The Jew has no fatherland, or rather, as 
Schopenhauer has put it, the fatherland of the Jew is the other 
Jews. They are a state within a state, as another great German 
philosopher, Fichte, has said long ago ; and, adds that same thinker, 
the Jewish question could be radically solved only by cutting off 
each Jew’s head, and putting in its stead another head in which not 
a single Jewish idea is to be found. The Jews cause financial 
paralysis by congesting all funds at the exchanges where they 
dominate. They likewise cause mental consumption by sullying the 
intellectual atmosphere, through the press, with its perfidious and 
mendacious misrepresentations of things political and social. They 
are moreover the chief promoters of that Bright’s disease of modem 
nations, of Socialism, the two founders of which, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, w^ere as are its chief leaders at present. 

Nor must it he forgot^;. 'lhat the Jews, by supplanting the small 
trader and the smaj^* landowner, have, ^^ike locusts, devastated and 
depopulated the ‘ flat land,’ or the countjry proper, and thereby only 
increased those plague-boils called large cities, which, according to 
Prince Bismarckf ought to be razed to the ground ore and all, and 
at an early convenience too. The Jew is, in tha beautifully inane 
words of Richard Wagner, -'the plastic demon- oi man’s decadence.’ 
He is purely negative, un creative, imitative, and destructive. In 
music Jews have done nothing but bastard matters, and Aryan taste 
naturally revolts from such tone-hebraisms as Mendelssohn’s violin- 
concerto, or his music to Midsivnvmer Night* 8 Ih^eam; let alone 
Meyerbeer or Goldmarck, whose music is sheer talmudistic yodlera. 
In literature Jews are only successful in a kind of verbal bartering, 
and dexterous dazing of the reader. Heine, it is true, was a Jew ; 
but it is equally certain that he ought not to have been one ; and 
then he is fia,r too witty to be a true German writer. And as to 
Spinoza, he proves nothing. Having been declared a nuisance by 
nearly all professors of philosonny, how can we expect him to be more 
accommodating for the profess/^ of Antisemitism ? The fame of so 
many Jewish writers is owing only to a concerted mutual admiration 
society of theirs, rendered very efficient by their preponderance in 
the international press. Last, and yet first, the Jews have all the 
gold and other money in thpir hands. They are rich, all of them. 
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^here k really no poor Jew ; and the Eufiaiaa Jews were a mere faroe 
palmed off on innocent Europe by the late Baron Hirsch, who, after 
I fleecing the Turks— ^since which time they are so barefaced— po^ 
as a founder of hospitals and other diseased objects. The Jews have 
the Mammon ; and more particularly the Bothschilds have it. They 
own all governments. All ministers 'are in the pay of the Vienna or 
Frankfort house of the famous bankers. All posts are in their gift 
and patronage. They really run Europe. And if' the Ohrktian 
people of Enrope will not pull themselves together ere long, then 
history will be reversed, and the Ghetto, wherein in former times 
Jews were locked up, will come to be the panel for Christians, kept 
under lock by their superiors, the Semites. 

This is the sum total of the countless antisemitic writings 
published on the continent during the last eighteen or twenty years. 
To these theories practical responses w'ere not missing either. 
Jewish merchants were boycotted, and annoyed in all imaginable 
manners. In the parliaments, in the press, from the pulpits of 
Catholic and Protestant preachers alike, Jews were and are being 
exposed to all the opprobrium and scandal that their opponents can 
muster. In vain did some Christian and a host of Jewish w'riters 
and journalists exhort the Antisemites. The current of hatred went 
on increasing in bulk and rapidity, and finally reached a definite 
political organisation. Both atBerlifi'^Tp^at Vienna the Antisemites, 
not content with the social taboo they ha^. succeeded in spreading 
against the Jew, formed into parliamentary pa>jties, wdth a programme 
and working staff. Their jumber steadily increased ; their example 
was imitated in the various diets and councils of the provinces and 
towns of Germany and Austria proper ; and quite recently, as is well 
known, the Antkemites gained such an overwhelming majority in 
the municipal council of Vienna as to enforce in the face of opposi- 
tion on the part of the Austrian Government the appointment of 
Lueger, their leader, as temporary vice-mayor, and in due time as 
Mayor of Vienna. In consolidating themselves into numerous and 
thus influential parliamentary parties, the Antisemites have become 
a real power in the state-life of Germany and Austria. In France 
they liave not yet reached that stage ; but it is nowise impossible 
there too. In Italy there is little Antisemitism. Not on account of 
the small number of Jew's though ; for numbers do not have much 
influence in that matter. In France there are scarcely over 70,000 
Jews ; yet AutisemitiBin rages there just as wildly as in Germany, 
where there we 600,000, and in Aij^tria with its 1,500,000 Jews. 
In fact no one at present conceal^^m himself that Antisemitism 
is, in one way or another, a fixture of the political and social life of 
the continent. The Jews will no doubt survive it. Have they not 
survived all the attacks and onslaughts levelled at them by all the 
natiofUB of Europe, and for nearly a score of centuries ? Nor is it, to 
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mf mind, difficult to see whj thej sondve aH attacks, lliey nevra 
ajsriouBly resist. Since the ceign of the Emperor BAdrian, when the 
Jews, broadly speaking, for the last time offiered real and obstinate 
resistance to their assailants, they have, as a body, never seriously 
essayed to combat those that attacked them. They suffer and 
endure ; they moan and wail ; they, bandy wit or sarcasms at their 
oppressors ; but they xmver show real £ght. The Protestants, 
whether in Franxse or Germany, in Austria or Hungary, have, at 
the risk of millions of lives, fought their oppressors on hundreds 
of battle-fields or in innumerable party strifes. Having shown 
tangible resistance, they were in some countries crushed out alto- 
gether, in others reduced to an insignificant minority. So fared 
the Albigenses, the Hussites, and the Waldenses. So have fared, in 
antiquity, the Semitic Carthaginians and the Iberians in Spain. 
Not so the Jews, and least of all the modem Jews. They go com- 
plaining to everybody, and write An the Bew^ des Etudes juives, or 
in similar learned periodicals, long-winded articles where, paragraph 
by paragraph, and especially by means of foot-notes, it is proved that 
the Jews are really not mSchants; that they are good, law-abiding, 
and quiet citizens; that one Jew, in 1801 , provided food for French 
prisoners at his own expense, and that another in 1806 actually 
died in the interest of a French patriotic cause ; and that in law, 
medicine, mathematics an^ptk^r sciences, Jews like Stahl, Lassalle, 
Jacobi, Lombroso, Sccyf^c, have contributed to the stock of 
knowledge no inconsiderable share, 'j^'hat is to say, to the 
men who brandish real swords over their heads, they answer 
by showing them drawn revolvers indeed, but drawn on paper. 
The Jews harp on their undying tenacity and indestructibility. 
So may the gipsies do. Neither Jew nor gipsy e^r resists ; hence 
both indefinitely survive. Do not the German Jews, especially the 
better class among them, more than merit their treatment at the 
hands of the Antisemites for enduring without any serious revolt the 
shame of being refused the rank of officers in the German army, 
although by law they are fully entitled to it ? People who can stand 
that will stand anything. Where is the body of Jews in Grermany 
that has publicly declared, and then manfully acted up to its deter- 
mination to get access to the ranks of officers by means of agitation 
unrelenting and uncompromising? Had Catholics in Pmssia been 
excluded from what by the constitution of Germany is their right, 
they would certainly not have rested until they could have forced the 
Protestant majority to admit them to the honour of officers in the 
army. The Jews in Germany l^ave never made the feuntest attempt, 
beyond incidental woeful reproaches in Parliament, and very funny 
remarks on the Prussian lieutenant in feuilletons. It has b^n said, 
every country has the Jews it merits. Truly, every aggregate of 
Jews has the Antisemites it deserves. That a certain class of people 
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is hated by other cUusseB : nothikg occurs more fEeiftieiitlj in history. 
All real history is full of vioknt {tarty stragglos, and all parties 
cordially hated and fiercely fought one another. But here ^ is a 
novelfy. Here is a well^'hated class, so gorgeously hated that many 
an ignored class might well envy them such solid hatred. They are 
fought in public and private, by means &ir and foul, systematically 
and at random, from above and from below. What splendid occasion 
for people ambitious for greatness ! But here is the womi. The 
Jews never coalesced into parties openly fighting their opponents. 
The individual Jew is virile enough. In no one case has the 
individual gentleman Jew refused or shirked a duel ; and even in 
cases of so-called American duels, or forced suicides, no Jew has been 
known to go back on his word. All the more strange is their absolute 
passive resistance as a body. The modem Jews are, in history, the 
only class of people that, being openly attacked, recoil from openly 
fighting their assailants. And this is the historic novelty. 

Or, rather, not quite novel. For there has been indeed, and there 
still is, another class of people equally hated as the Jews by immense 
numbers of civilised men, and who have likewise never resisted 
attacks in an open and recklessly bold manner. Hence, having been 
not only persecuted and chased, but positively exterminated and 
declared fo be non-existent, they yet exist, and will continue to exist 
for many more centuries. It is by comparing the case of the Jews 
to the case of their historic parallel that we will get at the right 
point of view wherefrom to judge and analyse the antisemitic move- 
ment on the continent, 'fhis other class of people are the Jesuits. 
They, like the Jews, are openly hated, and have been exposed to 
attacks and aggressions of a formidable character, and for the last 
hundred and fift^ears. Their order was solemnly abolished by Pope 
Clement the Fourteenth in 1773. But their lease on life has been 
renewed and again renewed, and they still continue to wi^ld very 
considerable power. And all this they achieved because they never 
offered open resistance. The famous phrase of their General Ricci, 
* £hnt ut sunt, aiit non sint,’ indicates an iron firmness and obstinacy 
which the Jesuits really never possessed. Had they acted according 
to their general’s dictum, they would have long ceased to exist. They 
acted, however, otherwise. 

Ill 

V 

Of the numerous ordors of monks founded by the Catholic Church 
Boq^e have, at times "and by certain people, been ridiculed or hated. 
The Fiancisean friars of the thirteenth and the Capuchins of the six- 
teenth century were objects of strong antipathies in many a conntiy. 
Heweyer, the Jesuits, and they alone, have been and largely 
still are the best-hated organ of the Roman Church. Their name 
i^one of all names of monastic cnders has given rise to a new adjec- 
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‘ Jesuitic; ’ and thijs te.<tiraoiiv iJ laii^uafre is .«ulTuM#*Tii to pro^e 
tliO intense animosity acniiiM ihtMn. li is in adje^'tives wtiefe 

nations store up their lites aBad dislikes. This general and lasting 
hatred — can it be expkii^ by facial antipathies ? The mezabers of 
the order of Jesus are of all races and nationalities. Can it be ac- 
counted for by a peculiar mental or emotional temper innate in such 
people as become Jesuits ? They are of all possible teznpeas and 
emotional calibre. It remains only to ascribe that general hatred of 
Jesuits to the fiswjt, instinctively or consciously present to all their 
enemies, that they are essentially strangers — strangers in every coun- 
try, in any kind of commonwealth, under all circumstances. They 
have neither nationality nor race, neither family nor other social ties. 
They are outside all communities, and thus absolute strangers. By 
their system of education as founded by Loyola, and developed by 
Lainez, thmr disciple necessarily becomes a being attached to no 
single person or groups of persons, to no particular or collective 
interest other than that of his order. He is the ideal stranger. 
Callous to the world of emotions engendered by the ordinary affilia- 
tions of human life, he becomes as it were extra-human, and so, in 
a sense, superhuman. But while this estrangement makes him un- 
sympathetic, it also renders him more powerful. No wiser W'ord ev(;r 
fell from the lips of John Selden than the remark that they who 
want to rule people make t^mselves as different from them as pos- 
sible. The stranger, by tlie very isolation in which he stands to the 
people around him, acquires a superiority over them. Their foibles 
are not his ; and therefore where they are weak, he is strong. Their 
virtues are not his ; and therefore where they recoil, he will boldly 
push onward. Their perils are not his ; and therefore where they 
succumb, he will survive. But chief of all, where they are agitated 
by passion and blinded by violent desires, he is co^ and collected. 
In all history strangers have exercised an enormous influence. As 
so many other chapters of history, this too has not yet been written. 
There is no history of strangers. Historians, from jjatriotic motives 
and from ignorance, have never dwelt upon that point. Yet pause a 
moment to weigh the influence of strangers in England, from King 
William the First, the Norman, to King William the Third, the 
Dutchman ; or from Anselm, of Aosta in Piedmont, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to Panizzi, the Italian, the creator librarian of the British 
Museum ; in Fiance, from Alcuin of York to Cardinal Mazarin the 
Italian, and Napoleon the Corsican; in Austria, from Rudolf of 
Habshurg in Switzerland, to Eug«i, Prince of Savoy, Van Swieten 
the Dutchman, Count Beust the Saxon, and Count Andrassy the 
Hungarian ; in Russia, from the first Ruriks from Sweden to 
Catharine the Great, the German Princess, &c. It need not astound 
us that in countries where over fifty per cent, of the population are 
strangers, or the first generation of strangers, as for instance in the 
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Koatters requiring piuthi eiitetp^rise, ax^ feverish activitj. The back-^ 
wardness of Latin America has been ascribed to their Latin race, 
which is alleged to be a race unht for the struggle of lifej as witness 
the ancient Bomans. It has also been ascribed to the 
religion, which is alleged to be an inferior equipment to Protes- 
tantism} witness Catholic France. The simple truth is, Latin 
America has a very much smaller infiux of strangers* Where the 
United States receive hundreds of thousands, Latin America receives 
a few thousands. This characteristic energy of the stranger is so 
true that it also applies to what we might call relative strangers—* 
that is, the constantly increasing rural element in our large towns. 
Within less than three generations the population of London, Man- 
chester, or Paris, Bordeaux, is entirely changed. The Londoner 
proper is supplanted by the man coming from the country with the 
keener energies of a stranger. Nearly all leading men of the French 
Kevolution were provincials that had come to Paris hungry for money, 
glory, or blood. They were to the Parisien proper, strangers. In 
fact, although Paris is the centre of France, nay all France, it is so 
mostly owing not to the Parisien, but to the provincial coming to 
Paris. 8o it was in ancient Babylon ; so in Athens ; so in Home. Not 
a single great writer of Latin literature was a Koman born, except Caesar. 

The Jesuits, then, and the Jews ^e the great types of the 
stranger. Being clearly distinguishable — one by their costume and 
organisation, the other by certain physical features and social habits — 
they cannot submerge in the mass of the strangers generally. When, 
therefore, circumstances prepare an attack on either of them, they 
are a clear aim, and the simplest know where to hit. Having arrived 
at this, the onlj^correct standpoint, we need not trouble ourselves 
with ethnologic or historic researches in order to reconstrue tjie, Jew 
and his mental or moral features. If we steadily keep in mind that 
he is, generally speaking, not only a stranger, but also that he has 
been so these fifteen or sixteen hundred years and in all countries, 
his innei-most ease will become quite clear to us. He has the energy, 
aggressiveness, shrewdness, and frequently the recklessness of the 
stranger, but with threefold intensity. Being constantly on the alert 
either against danger or for rapid advance in fortune, he must needs be 
sober and temperate, and particularly keen in judging men and events. 
Being severed from broader interests of large aggregates of men, such 
as town, county, or nation, his emotions feed chiefiy on family senti^ 
meuts, and he becomes the most feeling of Others as he is the most 
devoted of sons. Up to recent times he had only to gain by a change 
of rigime ; hence he readily enlisted with revolutionists. And finally, 
whenever he is received into society, he is practically an upstart, a 
parvenu ; and hence he manifests all the objectionable qualities of 
that class of strangers. Upstarts, whether individuals or nations 
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l(w%esB the FrusBians), ore ostentatioug, and 

ioMtful. These qualities a»e inevitable in upstaatts. It is equally 
inevitable that good eoeii^y resents these qualities very heenly* 
Good society— monik^ as the French rightly say— is in reality a state 
of its own ; the laws, officers, and procedure of which are even more 
finely developed than in states proper. In classical antiquity 
society proper did not exist. Laws were given by the public issem- 
blies both on mattes treated in modem parliaments, and on matters 
now left to the sway of fashion and other social powers. Hence the 
Jews in their antique diaspora could not commit the specific crime 
that they are perpetrating at present. For there is little doubt that 
the main and most general cause of the dislike for Jews at present is 
their lack of social tact. The laws of society are unwritten, because 
everybody knows them. They form an organised whole covering 
the smallest detail, the minutest eventuality. No man can conform 
to them unless he has been in the habit of so doing from cliildhood 
onward. In consequence of the more or less complete emancipation 
of the Jews on the continent in the course of the last hundred years, 
a very large number of Jews have, by entering liberal professions, 
received access into society. In the years 1876-81 the Jewish 
students at the Berlin Gymnasien (colleges) formed no less than 17 
per cent, of the total. In 1887 the Jews furnished 10 per cent, of the 
students at Prussian univemties, although they formed only 1 per 
cent, of the population of Prussia. Nearly 10 per cent, of the judges 
in Prussia are Jews ; and at the highest law court of the German 
Empire, at Leipsic, there are ten Jewish judges among a total of 
seventy-nine. In single towns the proportion is still higher. Thus, 
of the fifty-seven barristers at Breslau, thirty-one are iJews ; and of 
the three hundred and sixty lawyers of the law cowrt called Laiad- 
gerichi in Berlin in 1889, no less than two hundred and sixty were 
Jews. In the twenty-one universities of Germany there were, in 
1888, one hundred and four Jews as regular professors, that is, 8 per 
cent, of the total ; and of the Privaidocenten, or tutors and prospective 
professors, the Jews formed 18 per cent. In the University of Vienna 
there were in 1885-86 two thousand and odd Jewish to three thousand 
and odd Christian students. In Hungary and Italy, and also in 
France^ the statistics show similar results. 

From the above fisusts it will be seen that the Jews of the conti- 
nent have been given access to professions and scscial preferments 
which had been dosed to them for centuries. The stranger wus given 
a chance of blending with a native. How did the stranger use his 
privilege: Did he really assimilate himself with the world into 
which he was admitted ? Did he do what Grillpsurzer, the Austrian 
sage and dramatist, once required of any one who entered on a pro- 
fession or tiade ? Did he appropriate both the faults and viitues of 
his new profession ? The most favourable critic of the Jews cannot 
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#s8eFfc that. And how could the Jews have done so? Old Cato used 
to say : * Quod initio vitiosum est; tiaotu tern nequit.* 

1 have already hinted at feet that the Jeiiira in modern times 
never fought for their emaheipatiou as did Ihe Frete^nts or other 
sects. They got it indeed, but without fighting for it. They reaped 
the harvest that they had not sown ; and here, here is the vice ‘ quod 
tractu temporis oonvalescere nequit.* The ideas of the French Bevo- 
luj^on^had,such a profound influence on the peoples of Eimipe that 
governments were fairly ashamed of the bondage in which Jews were 
held by them. So these governments hastened to liberate the Jew. 
Had the Jews been going through all the anguish and terrors of 
religious wars, had they acquired their citizenship by efforts as im* 
mense as were those of other oppressed religious sects, they would 
have come out of the struggle diminished in numbers indeed, but 
w^orthier of their privilege. As it was, the Jews were nqt only up- 
starts, but upstarts by dint of sheer good luck ; that is, the worst of 
upstarts. In countries like Hungary for instance, where the liberal 
professions were, up to 1867, exclusively in the hands of the nobility, 
the sudden influx of Jewish lawyers, teachers, judges, and writers 
could not but be most injurious to the interests of the hitherto 
privileged class. For a nobleman to be obliged to treat as his peer 
the son of the Jew whom his father had kept as ‘ village-Jew ' was a 
most tantalising position. What made it absolutely unbearable was 
the lack of all social tact on the part of the rwvi homineB. In the 
ball-room, in the ‘ casino,’ or club of the town, in the street, the 
newly-emancipated Jew displayed a familiarity and forwardness with 
the men and women of the old Hungarian society, that, as it was in 
the worst taste, so it was most bitterly resented. Duels among 
Jews and Christians began to increase at a terrible rate. To no avail. 
That initial vi^ mentioned above went on cankering the whole 
relation. I am fully aware of the fact that the Jews constantly harp 
on the principles of ‘ humanity,* ‘ civilisation,* ‘ enlightenment,* throw- 
ing them wholesale into the face of whosoever wants to exclude them 
from social or legal equality. This modem humanity, this modem 
civilisation, this modem enlightenment, however, was it won by the 
Jews ? Was it not won by Christian peoples labouring and fighting 
for it in the blood of their bodies and in the distress of their souls ? 
This world of Europe is a sword and rifle begotten world. He who 
has kept outrade that secular fight has no claim to the benefits 
thereof. If the.fighters generously admit him within their ranks, 
let him practise many virtues, but foremost of all let him i^actise the 
vi^ue of modesty. And here is the heavy and unanswerable indict- 
ment against the emancipated and reformed Jew : he is profoundly 
immodest. The old orthodox Jew is perverse and nnoouth if you 
please, but he is a eharaoter. There is system and l^c, and even 
poetry, in his weird consistency of forbidding exclusiveness. If pro- 
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fight. He i« absiiid perha^ There is a grandeur in hie 
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df Jewish Ittminaries m seiiBaice cor phQofiKi^hy hi^e 
come from amon j the orthodox Jews, He is not immodest or ibrward, 
for he does not crave for Chiistaaa society. He is an entitib block 
on the surface of Europe. But the reformed Jew, he who abandons 
the ritual of his fathers without adopting the creed of the Ghristiaiis, 
he who istishamed of meeting his lowly and still orthodox relative, 
and arrogantly struts on the boulevards and other public places of 
great capitals, he is downright absurd and worthy of the lash of 
society. And thus far modem Antisemitism is quite right. It was and 
is a just and legitimate reaction against the preposterous arrogance of 
the New Jew. Nor has this reaction been without its beneficial 
effect on many of these New Jews. No inconsiderable nnmber of the 
fiercest Antisemitea have arisen from among Jews. Thus to the 
funds for the ‘mission ’of Stoecker, the arch-Jewbaiter of Berlin, 
Jewish bankers of that town contributed very largely. A still larger 
number of New Israelites have taken the lesson of Antisemitism to 
heart, and have seriously tried to blend with the nation whose members 
they are. But much, very much, remains to be done, and uni ess Christi - 
anity will be embraced by the reformed Jew, he will, it is to be feared, 
never quite assimilate himself with the Christian. This change of 
religion, however, is almost impossible. The central fiict and belief 
of Christianity, that is the coming of salvation through and in Jesus 
Christ the Son of Cod, will scarcely ever be accepted by the ortho- 
dox Jews ; and for the simple reason that they already possess and 
fully believe in a medium, in another Son of God, through and 
in whom salvation is coming to them, namely, through and in 
the community of Jews, the ‘ chosen people ’ wli^n the prophet 
Daniel called ‘ the Son of God.’ In this regard too the orthodox Jew 
is infinitely superior to the Neclogue. It being certain that every 
system of Monotheism^ necessarily leads to a mediator between the 
Godhead and man, the orthodox Jew, in accepting his own chosen 
tribe as the mediator, remains within the due demesne of that exalted 
religious concept. The reformed Jew, on the other hand, throws 
over the mediatorship both of the ‘ chosen people ’ and of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and yet boldly declares himself to believe in one God. He 
is therefore, in point of religion, no less absurd than in point of 
social conduct. The Antisemites, if frequently in*- a clumsy and 
boorish manner, distinctly felt and pointed out this grave and dan- 
gerous filing of the modem or New Jew, and in doing so they have 
again done great service to the cause of civilisation, this cause being 
largely the cause of Ohristiauity . In studying these eauses and these 
effects of what-inight be called social Antisemitisin, Utany differ irith 
its promoters as to some of the means they have emplc^ed in pro- 
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socially intolerable Ming of ibe New Jew^ ^ thk is arismg from a 
poHtically natioxis (if the cbiltfiieiit . 

Ibe study of movements in tbe past, similar to that of pditical 
Antisemitism in our time, reveals the fac^ that nati^s eitto unripe 
for, or decadent from, parliamentary government show their laferipiity 
especially in the incapacity of jyroducing real political issues of par- 
liamentary struggle- Tiieir parties take up * platforms * which in times 
of high parliamentary developm^t would have been leftto theregula- 
tiou of the home or the drawing-room. Instead of rallying round men 
and principles of truly political drift and weight, they try to hush up 
their inaptitude by falling foul oi relatively harmless classes or 
institutions. This generally happens when, after long wars, a'period 
of peace is setting in. The excitement of the war having subsided, 
l)eople long for new modes of excitement. The evils of war have 
been shown up by many a well-intentioned VTiter. The evils of 
peace have scarcely been pointed out. Yet they are almost as glaring 
as the former. No sooner had the Eomans, by the middle of the 
second century b.c., conquered the Mediterranean world than they 
began to interslaughter themselves,* and agrarians, socialists, and 
religious reformers w(^re calling upon the citizens to remedy the 
‘ terrible diseases ’ of the commonwealth. It was exactly the same 
after 1763. Europe, sick of three immense and useless wars — that of 
the Spanish succession (1701-13), the Austrian succession (1740- 
1748), and the l^ven Years* War (1756-63) — Europe wanted peace but 
could not staiM it. Political life was just beginning to grow, first 
in the heads of ’^^^hinkers and writers, then in the bosoms of the 
bourgeois classes, and this new life wanted issues, aims, centres of 
struggle. Having absolutely no parliamentary issue proper in that 
they had no parliaments, the Zeitgeist forthwith created a surrogate 
which was sufficient to animate the masses and the governments. 

This surrogate was the fight against the Jesuits. In all Catholic 
countries of Europe a deluge of pamphlets and skits, popular books, 
and elaborate treatises was poured forth containing all imaginable 
accusations and denunciations of the Order of Jesus. The Jesuits 
were the root of all evil. They had clandestinely caused by their 
intrigues all the late wars. They were the perdition of the youth 
whom they taught, of the nobility whom they confessed, and of the 
kings and princes generally whom they ruled. The accusations 
levied against them by Pascal and the Janseaists in the seventeenth 
cmituiy were mere sops and chikPa play beside the fearful instnua- 
tums now raised against them. T^iey were murderers ; Ibr had they 
attem^ied to assasBinate Uie King of Portugal ? Hxey were 
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jbaxp^ and usurers of the worst description ; for had not Father I 4 
Tdeite implicated by his treacherous bc^omercisd entei|^ise 6 nearly 
ajl the south of France ? They were slave^alerB ; fcSr had they not 
in Paraguay enslaved and viliied a whole nation of iimoQent Indians ? 
They were the bane of the world, the curse of the Church, the out- 
laws of humanity. 

By this time we are pretty &irly informed about the truth of all 
these fearful incriminations. In common &uness we cannot any 
longer wdte history and hold the Jesuits guilty of one hundredth of 
the crithes imputed to them at about the middle of the last century. 
We do know that they then abused their power indeed, but far less — 
nay, infinitely less — ^than from 1550 to 1650, and that on the whole 
they were not much more harmful than any other of the then ruling 
classes. That they were and are liateful on account of their very 
constitution as absolute strangers, this much we may and do grant. 
That they were or are the root of all evil is untrue, and preposterous 
to hold. No parliamentary fight will kill and exterminate them. 
They must be met by means over which parliaments are powerless ; 
by a change in the noinds of the people. 

The parliamentary fight against the Jews at present is precisely 
on the lines and has the same origin as had the fight against the 
Jesuits in the last century. After the gigantic wars of the French 
Eepublic and Napoleon the First, Europe was held in a state of siege 
from 1815 to 1848 — in some countries as late as 1860 and 1867. 
During that long torpor the various nations were constantly clamour- 
ing, if in subdued tones, for parliamentary government. In reality, 
however, they were not ripe for it at all. It was only a timid imita- 
tion of the theories of tlie French Revolution. They cried for modes 
of government which they had long unlearned to j^ractise, and of 
which they had no clear idea. The revolutions 1848 affrighted 
the rulers ; and fearing lest all Europe should break out in a second 
and still more formidable French Revolution, they slowly consented 
to grant x>arliamentary governments, and at the end of the sixties 
nearly all continental countries had been granted parliaments of their 
own. After the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, peace settled down 
on Europe. The various parliaments were opened, and the necessity 
was felt to create i>arties. This is easily and naturally done in 
countries of long parliamentary habits and wants. In the New 
Parliaments, however, this was the chief stumbling-block. Parties 
arose indeed, but they were so unnatural, so far-fetched, that they 
had scarcely any vitality in them at all. The * fractions ’ of the 
German Reichstag rose and fell and changed like fractions of coloured 
glass in a kaleidoscope. Their number sometimes reached twenty. 
Likewise in the Reichstag at Vienna. And now it was that men 
endowed with considerable insight into the needs of the time began to 
work at the formation of a new nucleus of party-crystallisation. As had 
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agitators, feeUug that the ppliticslly untmined ihasses in Gemiaiiy 
^and Austria wopld never get enthusiastic o\r^ pui^y 
substituted Ibr it one of the ready-made social ahM{iblhi^. Society 
indeed was, all over the continent, in a stage of matmity indnitely 
superior to that of the parliamentary state. Society had material 
enough for party organisation, and among these none was surer of 
general acceptance than the hatred of the New Jews arisi^ firom 
circumstances related above. Here then was a nucleus of a party 
endowed with endurit^ vitality. 

And now followed with necessity, as in the case of the Jesuits, 
41ie string of accusations, all the more exaggerated the less they were 
founded on truth. The Jews are the root of all evil ; they corrupt the 
administration ; they are murderers of children ; they enslave the 
labourer and bribe all governments, &c. All this as in the case of 
the Jesuits. In reality the Jews have, either in commerce or in 
other walks of life, not done more harm than many another class 
that had, and abused the chance of power. In reality Jews are, as a 
rulSj very far from rich, and any one of the rich monastic orders is far 
richer than they, as, for instance, the PraBmonstratenses in Hungary, 
the Benedictines in France, or the Jesuits in Belgium. In reality 
.Jews have a particular and almost craven hoiror of blood, and have 
never murdered children for ritual needs ; several Popes have declared 
this blood accusation to be the most absurd of allegations, and in no 
single modem case have Jews been convicted for such a crime by a 
•court of law or a jury. Yet, and again as in the case of the Jesuits, 
nothing will convince or can convince the Antisemites, and for the 
simple reason t^at their existence as a strong political party depends 
on the belief in ^ose alleged 'atrocities. And if all the Jews of 
iiennany and Au^-ia suddenly left Europe altogether, the Auti- 
-semites, far from ceasing their agitations, would continue to etist as 
lieretofore. They would fight the ' Semitic ’ element in Christians 
generally or in Turks, Kussiaus, or- Eiigli.-'linu'ii. This is no mere 
assumption. For so fiir have things Antisemitic come to develop 
that the word ‘ Semite,’ again, and precisely as the word ‘ Jesuit,’ is 
used in a general sense, and quite irrespective of Jews. The large 
portion of Frenchmen who cordially hate the English have, in an 
elaborate book written by one Louis Martin, given utterance to their 
firm belief that the English are Jews. The Antisemites of Vienna 
carry cm a crusade against the Jews and the Hungarians at the same 
time. Lueger, their leader, is a Magyar-eater of the darkest dye, 
«nd bis Antiseinitic agitations against Hungary will before long 
cause senoufi trouble in the dual empire. 

The political aspect of Autisemhism on the contiuent is thus an 
unmistakable syinptom of the poorly developed political instincts of 
motst of the continental nations. Should they ever reach politicial 
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of the worid—logicallyend inevitably tended to d»ti!oy^<^^ 
it had refuted the oth^. But while, in regard to the physioid ipld, 
the scientific observation of iacts enabled it to substitute a new Syi^ein 
for the one it bad refuted, not less complete, and having in itself a 
&r grater presumption of tnitb ; as for the moral world, it was 
marvellously ready to destroy, but utterly incapable of reconstruct- 
ing. By the simple applicatioii of its fundamental principle, that 
nothing should be accounted true which had not been scientifically 
demonstrated, it confined itsdf to considering any hypothesis, nay 
every belief, belonging to that order as incredible and absurd. 

The instinctive sense of the great void made in,, the world by 
the destruction of an order of ideas on which had reposed, and 
stiU repose, the social and moral relations of countless generations 
soon brought about a reconsideration and a certain hesitation in the 
more thoughtful and intelligent in presence of the mystery of the 
unknown. From this sprang positive philosophy. 

This school modestly confined itself to recognising its own utter 
incompetence in these matters without accepting or rejecting what- 
soever concerns them; while the logical and natural procedure of 
experimental philosophy induced the latter to abound in negation and 
rejection. 

It was, in fact, this last conception which had evidently inspired 
the entire intellectual and moral movement initiated by the great 
Continental revolution of the end of the last century. The practical 
results which concerned the moral world, having gradually given 
greater relief to that void to which we have alluded^bove, confirmed 
primitive apprehensions, and lent credit, especially on the Continent, 
to positive philosophy as a kind of compromise, or truce, by which, 
without renouncing any of the benefits of experimental philosophy, 
the question remained unprejudiced in regard to the fields upon 
which it had been unable up to the present to enter. 

This was a great step in advance from the exclasiveness of science 
as a means of conciliating the two worlds, past and present. It was 
even opportune, as it practically induced a mad/as vivendU, since 
very beliefs and opinions may live together under the shadow 

of liberty. But tbiif also entails as a logical conseqi^ce a complete 
abstention on the part of science, and a real scepticism oorresponding 
in the human conscience to an unlimited freedom of thought upon 
subjects the most essentially important to the moral world. 

In presence of this logical and unavoidabto process, and with regard * 
to the results which mu&t proceed from it, it seems but right to ask 
whether it be true that, in the moral worid, with which is connected 
the most important part of human life, there be nothing stable or 
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oonsidication of men’s ccmseiencesf & it ^ 
country, family, pi^p^y/ everything wMeh has 
basis on which is constituted mond ord^, are nothing more than 
mere opinions which may or may not be professed ? Is it 
a man may act in conformity to hil p^aonsl opinion, as far M the 
material coercion of the law will allow? Is he bound to any truth 
or abstract principle, or is be simply inspired by momentary social 
opportunism? Is there nothing true nor universal outside this 
empiric practical and temporary ntOitarianism ? In a word, can it 
*be really true that good and evil are merely sdNstract ideas, their 
application left to the will of aU, or any, making plausible the 
recognition of opinions and practices which corrupt the fanuly, 
demand the dispersion of property^ and even the destruction of 
society ? Indeed, taking into account all that occurs before our 
eyes in contemporary literature and jurisprudence, everything se^s 
to be inspired in this spirit, which, given the premises to which 
we have alluded, is logical and natural. 

As a matter of fact, in the shadow of this philosophical tolerance 
there exists no ordinary crime which does not assume a sort of special 
qualification which, in many cases, is convertible into a pbiloso- 
phical classification. Attacks on prop^y, if only sufficiently con- 
siderable, find their justificatioB in a business code so involved and 
indulgent that a French comedian of our day simply defines business 
as U argent d*a^rui. The lesser attacks are in their turn indulgently 
considered as justified by social injustice. The poor devil caught 
red-handed in wrongful possession of five francs need hardly fear 
to be looked upon as a real thief. Infiuctions of the respect due to 
the family have a complete literature of their own. Writers of this 
kidney discourse indifferently on every subject, from the worship of 
Vesta to that of Astarte, from the Palatine to the Suburra, and even 
beyond these natural limits. They treat with esprit, often with 
genuine seduction, and always on the same footing, vice and virtue, 
as they occur in all the varied inventions which the human mind is 
capable of producing in that fertile field. The public is amused, 
academies confer prixes, women study the various types of their sex, 
and men leam a lesson. Small wonder if their practice be in con- 
formity, and th^^ an occadonal shock to the most elementary natural 
instin^ can alone avail to induce a court of law to (xindemn a cuipit, 
who is, then, rather an ol^ect of . curiosity than of repm^tion to 
the general public. 

The forms of rebdlion against society are dassified hi a number of 
affieMy recognised dasses; it is sufficient to be a republican under a 
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In defimlt of these eet^ sufficiently numerous, 

whoever doeB not ffill under them has recourse to an equally minute 
pathological classification. F^chologioal and phyaiolo^oid studies 
have ercited to many and smdL varied qualifications that there hardly 
exists a deHnqiient who is not fiu: more interesting from a scienUfi’^ 
standpoint than from that of the public security. ^Even criminality 
has a liteiatnre of its own, which reacts Upon contemporary jurispru- 
dence so much that some recent legislation, thanks to the unduly 
Bcientifio mind of its makers, baa found no other definition for 
certain degrees of crime than the material punishment connected 
with them. 

All this is not in the natural <nd^ of things, nor is it likely that 
the world wiU quietly acquiesce in it ; indeed, it is strange that this 
abnormal emdition should escape serious attention. Man bas 
never paid so little attention to his raison d^Hre and to his finality 
as in OUT time. He is contented with the contemplation and 
observation of himself and of his work. He has perhaps never been so 
attentive to it, but does not attempt to draw any consequence or rule 
which would help to the Feconstructicm of the moral edifice, so deeply 
shaken on its very basis. Can societieB and man grgw accustomed 
to this void and be satisfied with this state oC things ? Every 
society that has existed and prospered has men founded on 
certain fixed principles ; and with the decay of these, societies have 
generally * decayed and disappeared.’ The example of an edlectic 
society without principles and fixed notions of right and wrong 
as a condition of normal and lasting existence would be without 
parallel. 

In (uder that, in opposition to the testimony of history, this 
should be believed to be possible, and that this condition should 
be c6&s^«;ed, according to the views of its defenders, rather a 
result of the progress of the human intellect than a sign of 
decadeudb, it would he necessary to believe that both ^p^dmental 
and positive philosophy had said their last word. If it wore true 
that the experimental method were not applicstble to the inbral 
world — and it is not thought that any other method can give any 
evidence of triith— one wotild be obliged to condude that whatever 
concons this question was utterly beyond scientific ihvestigattoii^ that 
moral order was beyond hope of recMmstrUction, and was therefore 
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the phyflioal ‘worlds KoWy in tbe lattes, methoiilM^^ #^ 
enabled us to discover the laws vliioli goyeibi it. And no one voold 
to-day hold a persoiial opinion diffexent from 
existing as regards cause and effect in zdation to the natnrail iMs, 
strictly so caUed. It is no longer possilde. to entertain two (^j^ons 
on the greaternnmber of these sabjaets. 

If, on the oontrBiy, it be possibtethat there shonld exist as many 
opinions as there are men on the laws and rnleB which ought to 
govern, and in fact do govern, the moral world, we must conclude 
that the facts which belong to that world have not been so studied, 
observed, and classified as to lead to the same results. Hence it is 
not the matter which is wanting to the experimental method, but 
the application of the method to the matter. 

The principal reason why this application has not been made is 
that, while it is impossible to deny the constancy and recurrence 
of moral facts, a variable element manifests itself in them, which, 
without altering the qualities common to both, essentially diffe- 
rentiate their nature from that of physical phenomena. The 
presence of such an element, which is nothing else than the human 
intellect and will, and of which it may be said that it is ' degno 
dimmensa invidia e di jdetd profonda* has so reaicted on the 
moral world as to disturb thought, and to prevent the applicatiooi of 
methodical obs|rvation and the deduction of rational and impartial 
condusions. It is because thrii did not know how to look into him- 
self with his own fttellect that, though he has succeeded in knowing 
what is outside, be is unable to know himself, whom, however, be 
ought, for his sake, to know better than anything dse. 

Nosce U ipwm was said by the oxacle. Had this precept been 
understood in aU the fulness of its meaning, humanity would have 
been spared many evils. 

II 

We do not mean that huznan aetione have not been described 
and even studied *and discnssed ; on the contrary, they have been 
not only observed, but brought under rule in every age and frenn 
eveiy p^t and lor a long period, the j 

were considered a jmot^ and ba aco^ with pre-estaldithed 
pdiMaples. MMover, as to the apfBcaiion of these principles to 
piaetiM have be^ tiMed so empixicaUy; M entire 

geoiiittes have died whfd considered to be right, according 
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It is txue that all this oeenired for the most part in an age and 
at a time when it was b^eved yiat the earth was the centre of 
the univeiBe^ that NatniW ahhorred a vacnum, and so forth ; in a word, 
when the Imowloi^e of the physical world was not more advanced 
than that of the mcM world. 

Butwhen the secrets of the physical world had been revealed, this 
parallel ceased to exist, and things proceeded differently as regards 
the moral world, Kot a single attempt was made to study the past in 
order to draw instruction for the future. And the same contradic- 
tions continued to occur as before in various states of civilisation and 
even among various populations. What seemed good and honest to 
one seemed bad and reprehensible to the other. Different peoples and 
fractions of the same people came into collision, testifying with their 
blood, which is the supreme testimony of sincerity and devotion to a 
cause, to opposite beliefs. Both were equally convinced that they lived 
in the truth, and were ready to give their life for the truth. Scarcely 
a century has passed since blood flowed in rivers in order to suffocate 
whatever belonged to a faith and to an order of ideas which in its 
time had been built up with blood and martyrdom ; since then, more 
than once the past has tried to avenge itself, and the present, 
believing itself to be the future, has renewed its aggressiveness. 

Only lately, in one of the most cultivated and civilised countries 
of Europe, one party declared science and reason bankrupt, while the 
other party has reasserted its doubts and renewed its protests against 
religion and faith. On the one side is a vast number of persons, 
worthy of respect from every point of ’Hew, while ^he other counts a 
large proportion of cultivated and scientiflc men. 

Generally speaking, in both cases, all these people, alike in the past 
and in the present, have believed and believe firmly, act conscien- 
tiously and honestly, and cling to their own ideas with absolute faith. 
Who is right or who wrong ? or are both parties to be regarded aa 
unhappy maniacs ? Are they equally victims of hallucination ? 
Neither science nor philosophy, not even the most accommodating 
and tolerant, can furnish us with an answer, betouse they do not 
know. 

Onr concern is more particularly with the struggle between reason 
and faith, since it interests us more directly as being that which has 
been fought with the greatest vigour in our very midst. Fcotunately 
the tendencies of the xxresent time seem to point out a omnpromise oi 
a practical kind ; its latest effects are no longer as disas- 

trous as they were in the past. But it is just its presoit state oi 
transition, or rather of indifference, which oonstitutes the gravest 
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are piinelpally tlie mult uf tbe stato of kufflvladg# un tM subject, 
urhitdi ia its turn is fproduoed by the defeetiya meitilu^ with 
which this most ijpsportaot part of human life has been hitherto 
treated. 

This is so true that the consciousnesB of this defeotj in s^e of 
all manner of prejudices, has begun to nudre itself felt among eon> 
temporary thinkers, and some of them have arisen from various 
quarters, and under the inspiiatibn of various theories, with ten-^ 
dencies towards a scientific treatment of that important part of 
universal life, although up to the present they have not attained their 
object. 

The attempts at a scient^ treatment proceeding from the known 
to the unknown in studying the moral life of humanity have been 
of two kinds. One has been called the philosophy of history. It had 
for its parent Oianbattisto Vico, who called it a new science (edenza 
nuova). Since his day, and e|g»6cially of late years, this science has 
been largely cultivated ; still, it has not gone beyond the limits of 
history properly so called. According to its principles human facts 
have been observed and studied, but chiefly from the standpoint of 
the political life of nations. And in this respect it is as old as 
Macchiavelli, who, from the observation of certain facts, passed to the 
enunciation of more or less acceptable rules concerning the govern- 
ment of society. 

But the philosophy of history as it has been understood, and as 
its name indicates, has rather concerned itself with the verification 
of certain facts and their recurrence in relation to the pubHo and 
political life oAociety, than with drawing conclusions therefrom and 
applying those conclusions impartially to all public imd private, 
general or individual fiicts in regard to the moral life of humanity. 

Other methods of endeavouring to study moral facts have been 
supplied by both the psycholo^cal and physiological sciences, and 
also by the exuberant literature of realistic fiction which discovers 
and elucidates all tiie secret moral recesses of the human heart, from 
the most exalted virtues to the most abject vices, setting in relief, not 
its (udinar^ fedings, as a reasonable method would dictate, but, in 
preference,^ the most extravagant ones, as presenting the greater 
interest to the *teader. 

In the first place, these inquiries have been, one and all, rather 
mbjeetit^ t^a object 

pQttmg asiito the that 1^^ necessanly M deal 

with Ihe mdraowable, t^ the use of hypotheses k unavoidable, 
it ecmcerxui itfwlt with t^^^ rather as a very source of 

aetjion ^an as taken hi refmnce to the entire life of humanity. 
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parts of the moml life vhich are beyond phynoal and chemical 
analysis. For this reason imt only has its trork remained inoomplete, 
but in many cases it has rather served to lead astray and to minimise 
than to rectify and generalise thought. 

Of so-ealled realistic lite^ure it is useless to say mu«h, 
because its analysis of the human heart is not al^srays faithfal, 
but often exaggerated; and has not shoirn any tendency to co-ordinate 
or to draw general conclusionSi On the contrary, it prefers to 
parMculatise and to satisfy curiosity rather than to prepare matter 
for study, and, instead of developing laws, it is specially attracted 
in a particular way by exceptions, After reading works of this 
school one is often inclined to bdieve the world worse than it is, 
and rarely to know it as it is. In any case, there is nothing in 
this species of literature which tends to bring about a complete 
co-oidination of ideas upon moral life. 

Therefore there exists no science which, while observing and 
classifying human actions as they are, or at least as they appear, 
without seeking their origin and essence, sets, in relief the circum- 
stances in which they are produced, their recurrence, and esta- 
blishes the relation between cause and effect the better to infer 
the rules that govern them. 

This science might be called inductive moialitj^ that is to say, 
the scdenee of the great moral laws as they are discovered by pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, by the accurate study of 
facts ; in a word, by the experimental method. 

It may seem an exaggeration to assert the need of a new science in 
an age when sciences are even too numerous, but we should say that 
it is the one thing which is wanting. We need a co-ordinat^ and 
logical judgment upon moral facts, carried out methodically in 
such a wij^ as to be the basis of the knowledge of the laws which 
govern them> Even if, from time to time, these viewt have been 
ventilated, they have never been summarised nor ^nesented in so 
clear and synthetic a form as to enable them to penetrate the popular 
consdence and to serve to restore it to a Bound and distinct iite of 
the moral order. 

The times are favourabie to the ftrmation of such criteia* 
Never before as now have the various religions, civiHsations^ aits, 
bdieft and customs of all ages and types been placed befcee the eyes 
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But the most important point lies in the &ct that^ if on the 
one hand the times are prc^tions to the renewal of these stodieis, 
they also proclaim the need of ^em in away hitherto unknown^ 
the general shock givain to the prindiples on which society was based 
it is necessary for us to Imow npoat which of them we may rely as 
having their foundation in the o things, so that on them 

we may be able to maintain the dvil and morat order of society, 
and save it from the alternating chances of polemics and the change- 
able will of majorities. 

m 

The first impression arising from this study, if carefully and 
widely made, is that, despite the unlimited variety of opinions that 
have been e:spressed and of the systems which have been tried; 
despite varying and contradictory legislative enactments and the 
powers of every kind used in their realisation ; in the midst of the 
agitation and incessant contradictions which are found in the history 
of humanity, there may be distinctly recognised a series of facts 
which, while difTering in form and manner, have always and every- 
where recurred oH account of their identical substance. 

These facts occur in every phase and iu the most vital manifesta- 
tions of the life of humanity, such as the constant and intense 
strain for the jneservation of the spefsies, its reproduction, its 
constitution into societieB, the foundation and ^wth of religions, 
the evolution of science and the cultivation of art ; in a word, they 
eomprehmid aU its developments. 

If men, even though possessed of difiEorent sorts and degrees of 
inteOeot and will^ all do the same things eqnallj and in all ages, 
this can only he because they are oonstiwiued thereto by eonstaut 
foiees and inBuenoes in a certain measirre independent and 
superior tor thfsnaelves. Heni^ the fixed and determined ehamcter 
of ^'IheBe feeam and nndm: the fonn offeri^ 

ings and afiections, onier the existmice of men and sooieUea/ 

Aadt as e niatter of rihe fem ever been able to g^ve any Other 
ei^danatimi why he adhens to his leiigion, why he loves hfe omintry^ 
he chooses one partner fer hfe rather tfafan another, why he fetos 
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And how few men could state tlwt they have never made pro- 
fession of, or ^ least in any way considered themselves as belonging to, 
any religion, pow few could aver that they have never belonged to 
nor loved a coontiy, that they have never loved a woman, their own 
family. Who could |netend not to love himself? There may be 
some exceptions here and there, and especially in times of disturb- 
ances and social or moral cnses ; but these exceptions to the general 
rules represent a n^igeahle in coi^parison with the great 

and enduring movement of humanity. 

As we have said, the universality, the constancy, the fixedness 
of these feelings and affections, their origin, independently of the 
intellect and wiU of man, give to them the character of real laws, 
which, like those regulating the physical world, have their cause in 
nature itself. Nay, more, as all these laws, apparently different 
from each other, have but one sole object, namely, to preserve 
humanity and keep it connected with, and in relation to, the general 
order of things, so they may be easily reduced to one single 
energy, the sentiment which, like the universal attraction which 
governs the order of the physical world, as an even more mysterious 
part of it, in its manifold but equally universal action, presides over 
the moral order of the world. 

From this same force proceed the noblest actions, the great 
sacrifices, the acts of heroism and certain sublim^ follies, called 
so precisely because, though inipired by a strong sentiment, they 
cannot find justification in reason. We have spol^n of science and 
art, and, as far as concerns art, the creation of great ideals and the 
inspiration of masterpieces have no other cause. But even as regards 
science, how great a part of its success is due to the inextinguishable 
thirst for truth which lies in the heart of every man, and which, when 
farther developed in certain more elevated natures, impels them to 
concentrate all their feusulties and even their life to it alone. The 
man of science who is not animated by this sacred fire is little 
mc^ than a mechanical cipherer, or apparatus for arguments. Indeed, 
those who study the most intricate scientific problems or produce the 
masterpieces of art, the geniuses and the heroes; are like all the 
general nm of mortals, suldect and obedient to this great law, which, 
like all great natural laws, is to be recognised by its effects and not 
by its cause. 

In the sphere and on the plan traced by this nniversal and in a 
certaiu sense irresistible force — so irresi^ble tjiat the practical 
daUy evidence of its efEects has originated in some schools the idea 
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of humainity. Emih time they have endeavoured to atteizi|yt it 
they have been severely punished, and the greatest disittusions 
and the most de^doridile cata^i^heB signeilise in history aiL the 
attempts at rebellion and violence which have ever been made againat 
nature by violatin g any of the lai^ which form a substantial part of 
the moral order of tlie World. 

But from the subjective pc^tof view, namely, inth regard to 
the government of men and ev^ of things within the limits^ traced 
by natural law, the human intellect and will exercise a deter- 
minate and efficacious action, and reveal themselves as a real force 
capable of controlling the strongest feeHngs and affections in order 
to make them tend whither they are naturally disposed. 

Moreover, the beneficent action of this force is so necessaiy and 
needful in human things that without its control sentiment deviates 
and produces the most formidable illusions and catastrophes. Hence 
the principle professed by the great religious and philosophical schools 
of every age, that the dominion of the feelings and affections by means 
of intellect and will constitutes one of the essential conditions of 
the moral order in the world. 

The importance of this force has in its turn appeared so great 
{in opposition 4o determinism and fatalism) as to have induced some 
spiritualistic schc^ls to disregard the value, and constancy of the 
natural forces whMi preside over the development of hun^an life ; 
hence the doubt of the possibility of founding any scientific system 
upon them to which we have alluded. The most acceptable doctrine 
between these two opposite schools appears to be that intellect 
and will; however gifted with initiative and in a certain measure free 
and independent, not only cannot substantially change their &ial 
work, but are themselves by their very nature submitted to the 
general law which connects canse with effects and scope with means. 
From this intimate connection between cause and effect, scope and 
means, man is led to the knowledge of nght and wrong, and to 
the feeling of duty, which together are the directing principles 
of hunmn action Im the very basis of morality. 

^here fa nothing vague sad mdetenxixnate in these processes. 

Ihe mysterious origin of these forces and the prejudice that their 
oetion is not in sut^ectiOii to sOienlific research have allowed men 
to eieeed idteriiately in ttm opposite directions, and for a long time 
theyahnost uncoascioiiBly devc^ed themselves either to cultivating 
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But wbat ia inore confonn to the truth is that moral cnder is the 
result of the comlmiation of these two forces. Indeed, theresultB of 
their a43tion are the great inatitutio&B which provide for the wants of 
humanity. Buch are religion, &mily, fatherland considered as a con- 
stituted society, and property.. Such is morality considered asa oom- 
^exua dE niles extending to the whole ^ humanity. Such are science 
and art. All these institutions and rules represent the concrete form 
and the application, by the intellect and will of man, of the great 
natural laws to real life. And as both these forces have been proved 
to be far from being irreconcileable with the method which proceeds 
from the known to the unknown, namely, with the experimental 
method, but capable of being snbmitted to it ; if all this is true, as 
it aj^pears to be, thore is no more reason why, even from the stand- 
point of positive philosophy, the fonndations on which moral order 
reposes should be abandoned di^pvMiUonibua eorumj nor why they 
should not be 8cientid<»h^ foimulated and rationally fixed in certain 
canons just as are those revealed by the same process applied to 
the natural sciences. 

And indeed it would be strange if, while we know, with certainty 
all about the customs, wants, and rules which govc^ other animals, 
we should be still in the greatest confusion antr contradiction of 
opinions as to the laws which govern mankind. 

Hence^ by way of example, if self-preservation and everything 
which pertains thereto require the observance of certain rules and the 
practice of certain virtues, these are not matter of probable opinion, 
but are as certain as any other physical or chemical law. If the re- 
prodnction of the human species is necessarily bounded by the exis- 
tence of the fBkxnily, its constitution and sanctity acquire equal 
certainty. If the necessity of seU-preservation, oomhmed with 
fimuiy property, this spdal institution is beyond 

discussion as depending upon a natural law, with theaame relation as 
in any other case exists between cause and effect. If men m coim- 
pelled to live in society, and if the &ot of living in society beings a 
certain limitation of individual action, certain ob%siion8 duties, 
and if finr their fidfilment it be necessary to detuanine in certain 

concrete fcoms, these fonns may vary acomding to cixmei^ 
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I W be isdefimtelj dieeiiMed, beoeose it would prevent 

I ally QiiB'^ being stable and efficadods, wMch wwdd be in 

P oppodti<m of the n»>8t evident nakunl laws. 

If : im have stev# stupOBieded in Bammarising eS the and 
diities bitbe^ ^peeso^^ them, and in giving them 

edka^ Wit3i0Bt lelna^ absolute principle; if the 

wondiip df this jdksdnte prii^ has always and in 
constant in hiunan sooietibs^ taking the conciete w 

a religianv which tends to sadsfy certain wants of eonsokticn and 
justice, and of noble and idetd aepiridaons irresistible to humanity^ it 
is evident that, though religions iriay in a certain measnre vary and 
be disenssed in their Ibnns and developments, they he sub- 
stantially and absoltitely nndennining the founda- 

tions of moral order and eonlnidliri^ the natural laws which preside 
over it. 

The same may |ie said of science and art. For the former, an 
aocumte and oonstent observation wonld demonstrate not only its 
beneficence and necessity in order to satisfy certain wants of 
humanity, but also the limits asrigned to it in proportion to the 
strength of human faculties, wMeh are not always sufficiently recog- 
nised by its devotees. 

P'or the latter, the same observation would help ns to realise its 
high scope, as consisting in revealing certain^ ideals to whksh we 
aspire, but wliich are different from, nnd superior to, reality ; 
another truth often misunderstood by its cultivators, who make of it 
a reproduction or copy of reality, with all its lights and shades, very 
often pervert^g by vulgarity and bad taste one of the noblest and 
most delicate mwifestations of the human soul. 

It has been^aid that, from the constant observation ^of facts, 
moral order ai^pearstobethe result of two forces — namely, sentament 
combined with intellect and will. By the same method it may 
be recognised that the regular succession with which these factors 
operate is manifested in the history of humanity. Feelings and 
afiecdonB greatly prevail in the youth of humanity and in the 
beginning of sooieilies, because in conformity with natural law its 
own genuine energy presides over their foundations and formattons. 
The mMle^ and will predominate in a more advanced age of men 
and societies, bemuse tibey preside over their development and pro- 
gress; And stiirno age can do without them both. 

We have in the pwt kmented the ^eots of the excessive pie- 
ddininenm of^ fi^ to-day we see tibe perils of the exetuaive 
donriidonofteason^/ '^ 

And stiSiffi the gireat^ thl^ wori<l--H!eHgionB, 

ooaMtntkmbf forms^-ewe thab^eieario^ 
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jiiri-. gs tliey owe'-'.-pu^. '4eVido|fflafi^ ' 

intense aA^oai, and nothiag lii f«esemd, devdop^, p^ogteasefl 

irithout a fieaithy inteB^ 

Intellect gif^ witiii wiE^ ih tlie matority of our civiHsationL^ has 
leached the power, luis di^vered the laws which 

govern the phyfiicAtv M has equal power to recognise those 

which uphcdd iiie Wisd World, But in both fields man may only know 
the why, but he cannot compmhend the toAere/ors ; in this last inquiry, 
despite the marvcEous progress of science, he has not advanced a step. 
In a word, by his intellect aiid reason man can ascertain the laws which 
govern both of them, but he cannot come to a knowledge of their 
primary causes and ultimate objects. This is the field reserved to 
sentim^t^ because in defidency of intellect and reason id the human 
mind, ihith r^kces the knowledge of the first causes and hope that of 
the last ends. Beassuming all we have said, it evidently appears 
that as reason is possessed of the kaowahle, the u||knowable is in the 
dominion of faith, and by the dear apprehension of this distinc- 
tion in moral life is filled up a great part of that void which we have 
elluded to as having been left by positive philosophy. 

We do not mean that distinction that they never act simul- 
taneoudy in both fields ; on the contrary, we have seen what a great 
part sentiment has as an impulse and stimulns in the first field, just 
a.B reasou has an important function as a limit aud a restraint in the 
second. Because both are equally integral factors of the moral life 
of humanity and both are equally indispensable to mankind. 

If the one party of the disputants to whom we alluded had 
considered this, they would not have dedared the bankruptcy of 
science, nor would the other party have xurged the inefficacy of 
faith, both forgetting that the different faculties had £ different times, 
circumstances, aud ways equally contributed to the greatness of the 
civilisation and societies to which they belong. Nor would there be 
any further continuance of a strife which has proved so fatal to 
humanity, and is one, perhaps, of the last obstacles remaining to its 
pacific and undisturbed progress. 

Many other conclusions and more numerous corollaries might be 
•drawn tom b rational and methodical observation of human facts 
besides those to which we are led by a superficial glance ; and their 
results would he neither few nor unimportant. 

What is stiU more important is the &ct that by this study certain 
fixed and controlling laws would become evident to men and societies, 
-and the many who are not disposed to acquiesce in authority would 
understand that certain fundamental principles on which their very 
happiness and existence repose are outside of discussion because 
-founded upon nature itself ; thst public and private virtues and vices 
are not, as they appear from a certain kind of literature, indifferent 
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of life fuid w plgl^ but real 

viit^ im oi^lll^ 

tbm .is. a^dear diso^ttiAiii' ol' i%lit-ai^ 

Consequently theo^ wodd no fiirite for 

violent revolations or for not less idolent teddib^ of 

the Conclergen-ie to oorreet the.Baa^^ nomd]» wdi^ 
communists, or anarcbisU, covered with the blood 
coimtzymen, stand as accepibtble rivals in the strug^^ loff life, on 
the same footing with the daves of honour and viotiiUg of duty. 

The world of to-day yeams for guidance to a secure ^th in the 
labyrinth created by the neglect of contemporary philosophy of the 
moral order of things. And everywhere is felt a tendency to ag^ 
take into consideration all that has been hitherto respected, so as to 
reconstruct with its ruins a place of safety in the solitude which has 
been made around the human soul. So far we have had isolated 
attempts, and they need co-ordination to produce efficacious con- 
clusions. 

This subject ilfot being one which can be adequately treated 
within the margin of a Beview, the writer has endeavoured to 
develop it more fuUy and completely elsewhere.^ 

But big volumes do not find their way to the crowd, and in so 
vast and complex a matter a simple enunciation such as this cannot 
be otherwise considered than as a germ and seed which, if it have 
any value, should find a kindly soiFin the mother country of both 
Experimental and Positive Philosophy. 


F. Nobiu-Vitblleschi. 

* Morale Induttiva^ Tip. Forzaoi, Roma, 4 vols. Syo. 
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SOILING MILK 

* Thebs can be no sbadow of doubt/ said the Laiieet now many yeajs 
ago, * that the contagia of typhoid and scarlet fever are disseminated 
by milk; and that boiled milk enjoys a much greater immunity from 
the chance of conveying disease/ 

This decided expression of opinion was given when the study 
of bacteria was yet in its in&ncy, and before any direct experi- 
mental evidence had been pbiained on the behaviour of microbes in 
milk or cnncorniTic the pfifft played them in the dissemination of 
disease. Our information nOw is, however, of a very difiFerent order ; 
innumerable investigations of a most laborious character have been 
made on this subject, and there is now no longer any question as to 
the great and continual risk of %)Teading disease which is run by the 
consumption of unboiled milk. 

Amongst our articles of diet there are very few which we tolerate 
in their raw condition, and the number has recently been still more 
curtailed by the not perhaps altogether unwarranted scare about 
oysters transmitting typhoid fever ; milk, however, whflst one of the 
most attractive of foods to the microbe which is Contained in our 
bacteriological w^iu is, at the same time, the material whicli in this 
country is most largely consumed in its natural raw, uncooked 
condition. Knowing as we do that bacteria flourish and multiply 
abundantly in this rich fluid, it ought not to 8urx)rise us to learn 
that milk as we receive it contains enormous numbers of microbes, 
that one investigator, for example, found as many as 960,000 to 
1,600,000 per cubic inch, or, in other words, from tkiHy4hnr€e1^ fifty ^ 
six miUionB per pint. 

There is not much difficulty in surmising from what sources this 
vast microbial peculation is obtained if we recaU the conditions 
under which the process of milking is carried on. The stifling 
atmosphere of the milking-shed rich in germ life, the carelessness 
which prevails as regards cleanliness not only in the condition of the 
animals themselves, but only too frequently in those entrusted with 
the milking of them, the impure water used in the washing of the 
vessels, &c. If we consider again the number of bands through 
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laMlk pasies befoirft |i 19 fioally pliused^ it is 

surely not astonishiikg to find It so nlnmdan^y supplied vitli: genn 
life. ■■ 

We have pouited out that once provided with aQi^ xfeli as 
milky the fortunate mic^ will thrive abimdaid^ly i :the Mbwing 
instance will, however, give some approidmate idea this 

thriving really means. A sample of milk was ccdleeted Whd fennd 
to contain 153,000 bacteria in a cubic inch ; it was put on <mo side 
and kept at a constant temperature of 59** ; one hour later 

it was examined and found to contain 539,750 bacteria ; at the endof 
seven hours the process was repeated, and 1,020,000 were discovered; 
whilst after the lapse of twenty-^five hours as many as 85,000,000 
were present per cubic inch. . 

The multiplication of bacteria in milk goes on even more rapidly 
if the temperature of the surrounding air is somewhat raised ; thus 
another sample of milk was collected and found to contain 391,000 
bacteria per cubic inch; twenty-^four hours later, during which 
time it had been kept at a temperature of 77** Fahr., there were 
13,702,000,000 bacteria present cubic inch ! But it may be 
urged that these germs are not necessarily capable of producing 
disease or dangerous to health. Quite so, but on the other hand 
what guarantee have we that amongst all this multitude of germs 
tliose associated with disease w'ill not also obtain access to milk? 
That they do find their way into milk has been, moreover, proved 
over and over again, and the responsibility of communicating scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria and tuberculosis are only some of the 
heavy charges which have justifiably been brought up in connection 
with our mil^ supplies. Moreover, there is the strongest reason to 
believe that the castrie and intestinal disturbances, so common in 
young infants duffng the summer months, are due to the presence of 
certain fermenting organisms in milk which, favoured by the higher 
temperature, multiply most abundantly, elaborating products of a 
highly toxic character. 

One frequent source to which the presence of these obnoxious 
organisms in milk has been directly traced is the outbreak of disease 
amongst the or amongst those connected with the employis 

of dairies toin which milk has been distributed ; there are, however, 
many other means by which milk may become contaminated. 

As regards tuberculosis and milk, our information is perhaps 
more precise, for a large number of iiivi‘.><tigiiti<>iid have been suecess- 
Fully carried out on this subject, and it is now known that bacteria 
may not only obtain access to milk through the employment of 
persons sufiering from tuberculoais in the dairy, but that the source 
of infection may be, and ofben is^ the cow itself. 

Becent research has shown that cows may be affected with tuber- 
cular disease in oases where the udder appears to be perfectly healthy, 
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ABdi that animals thus affected are capaMe of iuleeting the luilk^ 
dezived from them with tfre genus of tabemukr disease. 

The unsu^iected e^st^e of tubercular disease iu cows, aud ita 
transmission to otlmr auii^ fed with their milk, has been shown in 
a strikiiij^ manner in the investigations carried out and just published 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 

In one case as many as over 33 per cent, of the calves fed with 
milk from tubercidous cows siiccumbed to the same disease. Accord- 
ing to Hirschberger, 10 per cent, of the cows living in the neighbour- 
hood of towns where the conditions of their environment are not 
generally the most satisfactory or conducive to health suffer from 
tuberculosis, and 50 per cent, of these animals yield milk containing 
tubercle bacilli. 

Accepting these facts, 5 per cent, then of the samples of town 
milk contain these microbes. Frendenreich states that in Copenhagen 
four out of iv^»-iity-«‘ii;hl samples of mired milk, derived, therefore, 
from a number of cows which he collected at random and carefully 
examined, proved virulent or 'induced tuberculous disease in other 
animals when injected under the skin. 

Although the chances of infection are diminished by the fact that 
the milk derived from a number of cows is generally mixed together 
before being sent into the market, so that any infected sain[>le will be 
largely diluted, yet in the above instance two out of the four samples 
came from dairies where from twenty to thirty cows were keiA, and in 
each case suspicion only fell upon one cow. 

It is sufficiently obvious what a source of danger such milk is, 
more especially aS it has been proved that tubercle bacilli can live 
for upwards of 120 days in butter and over thirty-five ^ays in cheese ! 
In 1 890 a Royiil Commission was appointed to inguire aiid report 
upon ‘ What is the effect, if any, of food (l/rivedTO*om tuberculous- 
animals on human health ?* The results of the inquiries instituted 
by the commissioners were presented to Parliament a few months ago. 
In the summary appended to therejx)rt we read : ‘ Tuberculous matter 
in milk is exceptionally active in its operation upon animals fed 
either with the milk or with dairy produce derived from it. No 
doubt the largest part of the tuberculosis which man obtains through 
his food is by means of milk containing tuberculous matter.' 

That the commissioners are alive to the great importance of this 
means of spreading disease is further shown by the following signifi- 
cant paragraph : ‘ In regard to milk, we are aware of the preference 
by English people for drinking cow’s milk raw, a practice attended by 
danger on account of possible contamination by pathogenic organisms. 
The boiling of milk, even for a moment, would probably be sufficient 
to remove the very dangerous quality of tuberculous milk/ 

As regards the last statement we cannot help feeling that it may 
lead to some misapprehension of the immense powers of endurance 
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%o diaraeterigtic of the ttibercte bodllns, for ha* shown that 

-to effectually destroy thia n^icro-organiam in water a tempeiature 
raised to the l^iliug pdAt inamtalned duriujg ted 
‘The power to withstand exposure to high temp^tdres is possessed 
in very different degrees by different microbes ; thus the oholeia 
bacillua cannot survive even a momentary exposure to a temperature 
many degrees hdow iioiling, whilst typhoid and diphtheria baeilH are 
destroyed when the water reaches the boiling point. 

There are, of course, various methods of obtninini: germ-free milk ; 
some are, however, attended with too great labour and inconvenience 
to admit of their practical application. Thus some time ago, wishing 
to prepare some sterile milk for bacterial cultivation purposes without 
altering its chemical composition, I had to patiently heat it for from 
one to two hours on five successive days, w-atching the while that the 
temperature remained between 58 and 65® Centigrade! The milk 
was sterile and I kept it for months, but such a process of course is 
imiKwsible for domestic purposes. 

The addition of chemicals to milk is both undesirable and in- 
effectual ; amongst such substances boracic acid, borax, and salicylic 
acid are employed ; but whilst the tw^o former have been found 
to produce but little effect upon disease germs present in milk, 
salicylic acid liinders curdling more than other substances, but even 
if added in tlie small proportion of twelve grains per quart gives a 
taste to tlie milk and is not capable of destroying typhoid bacilli. 

Authorities are, moreover, not agreed as to the harmlessness of 
this ingredient, and in France the employment of salicylic acid in the 
preservation of food is strenuously opix>.sed by doctors w^ho consider 
its habituid \^e. injurious to health. The application of heat to milk 
is the only advi^ble and reliable method for rendering it free from 
.germs, but a gr«St deal depends upon the manner in w'hidi the heat 
is applied. 

It is imnecessary here to detail the numerous efforts which have 
resulied in the elaboration of various descriptions of so-called ‘ milk- 
-sterilisers,’ the efficiency of which have all undergone searching 
dnvestigations at the hands of bacteriologists as regards theirdestnictioii 
of disease germs. 

The difficulties which have to be mastered consist, firstly, in the 
remarkable power of resisting heat which characterises not only some 
disease germs, but also some of tlie microbes wdiich are most partial 
to milk ; secondly, in the sensitiveness of milk to heat as exhibited by 
its alteration in taste and other respects through exposure to high 
temperatures. 

To overcome these obstacles many ingenious pieces of apparatus 
have been devised, based upon a process originally introduced by 
Pasteur for {treventing eertain defects in wine and beer, and which 
.oonsists in the application of a temperature of about 140® Fahr. 
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pi!ocess is tisiially deseribe^ as fkm ^fiisiieiuiaa^^ mA 

Vary peifaet apfianiitiui lias* aM beeii jirbvided is is 

mamtam^ at a texSiieiatture of 134-156*’ Fbhr,, ^nendly 
t]m>ugh tlia ^ steam. A special oonMvasoe is idse provided 

by xaease of dsiing the process the milk is kept in contmnal 
mov^ent, so Hiat it does imt acquire a burnt flavour ; the temperature 
is also pFeveiited ItXBn rising to 158° Fahr.» at which point the change 
in taste, which it is desirable to avoid, commences. By observing 
these precautions much of the popular objection raised to boiled 
milk is removed. It is extremely satisfi^tory to learn, on the 
authority of so careful an experimenter as Dr. Bitter, that pasteurisa- 
tion in the most approved apparatus for from twenty to thirty minutes 
kills with certaiidiy all the disease germs such as those of tuberculosis, 
cholera, diphtheria, and typhoid which are likely to be found in milk. 

It must not be supposed that the pasteurisation of milk neces- 
sarily relieves the dairyman of all responsibility as regards the 
conditions of his dairy, that he may with impunity neglect precau- 
tions of cleanliness, &c . ; on the contrary, more and more attention is 
being directed to the importance of cleanly milking and the obser- 
vance of other hygienic considerations in dairy work, for experience 
has shown that it is far easier to sterilise clean milk t!haii milk 
contiuninated with thousands of bacteria obtained through neglect 
of, and inattention to, simple sanitary requirements. Some idea of 
how imperative such precautions are may be gathered from investi- 
gations recently made on the milk supply of Berlin, for Dr. Backhaus 
has estimated that this dty alone consumes daily with its milk 
300 cwt. of cow-dung ! 

Pasteurised milk may be prepared in bottles^ and special devices 
have been introduced so that the latter are closed whilst still heated 
and under pressure, thus avoiding any chance of bacterial infection 
taking place at the moment of closing the bottles. 

There is no reason why cream should not also be pasteurised 
before being sent out from the dairy, not only for direct consumption 
but for the production of butter. Pasteurised cream lends itself very 
readily for this purpose, for although the actual yield of butter is 
said to be rather less, it is stated to be of a superior quality. 

Another application of pasteurised milk is in the manufacture of 
cheese. Such milk curdles veiy readily with rennet, and investiga- 
tions now in progress for the production of particular varieties of 
cheese from pasteurised milk by means of particular microbes ; for 
although many vmeties of bacteria are not only not wanted in, but 
are detrimental to the quality of, as well as safety of, daiiy pro- 
duce, there are many gmns which play a most useful and indeed 
absolutely indispensalde part in the dairy; Our exact information 
on this branch of the subject is at presoit very limited, but 
researches are being vigorously pursued, and some alx^y of the use- 
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/y and firieadly di^rjr baeMla ;been diatu^oMued ; for ei^ple^ 
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tto variety Sato toeae^^ ^^ toOiwt 

of its porous or eayecmm stociture, T!hui* iq[i^^ 
preduotion of bubbles of gad ^ bapUlus vtob to 

' heave/ thr^ leadiug to the Ibnaation of large hcdes. .. 

The]» ifi a udde field lor research open workers in thtd direc- 
tion, and it ia one which will doubtless occupy the attention of to 
authorities in some of our reeently created agricultural ' Cpllegea* 
There can be no doubt that, before h>ng, a well-appointed daky will 
have its supply of particular bacteria much as a chemical laboratory 
is furnished with suitable reagents, mid instead of d^^ding upon 
chance for the production of particular cheeses, any desired variety 
of the latter will be produced at will by means of special microbes 
with almost the same certainty^ as a chemist can obtain a particular 
chemical reaction. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that before long the public will them- 
selves insist upon the distribution of untainted milk ; at present, 
the request for sterilised milk at any of our dairies would be met 
with blank ignorance on the part of the employ^ as to what was 
meant by the inquiry. On the Continent a very different state of 
things exists, and so strong is the prejudice against drinking im- 
lioiled milk, that in Leipzig and other cities in Germany serious 
endeavours have been made by charitable and other societies to 
encourage the use of sterile milk amongst the poorer classes. It has 
also been recently claimed that the introduction of pasteurised milk 
among the poor people of New York city, through the philanthropic 
efforts of Mr. J^athan Straus, has done much to reduce the infant 
mortality during^he hot summer months. 

The Swiss, i^e to the pecuniary importance to be derived from 
the supply of such milk, have established milk sterilising associations, 
and in Paris important companies exist for the production and 
regular delivery of * lait pur sterili84.’ Tliere is surely room in .thi^ 
country, were but the frets sufficiently well known and the dangers 
realised of using raw milk, for the successful establishment of such 
associatiems, not alone on hygienic grounds, but from a purely com- 
mercial .point of view. 

Who wmild not thankfdlly exchange, for example, the tumbler of 
dust^laden, gennHSwamdng milk which is handed round at our ndl- 
way stattoir or* provided in bur crowded non^coholic luncheon 
Batons, for a fiask milk guaranteed to be sweet and free from all 
oottoritoto? 

tf mij in the extamdoii d its; topmg power, surely pastemiBed 
milk- has a lature which to itself sooner or later to 

agricultural authuriries here as it has already done on the Goutinent. 

It is stofrctoiy to learn that some of the objections which have 
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nd^ed to use ( 
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as proven. 

circulated a leaflet fM I wrote forte on the advisabOity of bon- 
ii^ all milk before U8e» I mu hi 
as to ite unfituees for childreni on account of its indigestible cbaracter. 
My pernnud expeileDce is, however, quite cmitrary, and althongh the 
nse of raw miU: bas been fte yean most rigorously prohibited, none 
of the evil i«nlte Iteetold have resulted. 


This question has, however, been thoroughly investigated by the 
present IMrectpr of the Institut Pasteur, Dr. Duclaux, who published a 
shmt time ago an exhaustive article on 'Udigestibilite du lait 
st^ilisd,' in which he carefully examines and weighs all the foots 
which have arisen, and reviews the numerous special researches which 
have been made in connection with this subject. 

I cannot do better than quote some of the words with which he 
concludes liis article ; ‘ Ceci nous amfoie,’ he writes, ‘h une conclu- 
sion qu’il faut bien avoir le coun^e de tirer, c’est que cea etudes 
chimiques sur la digestibilite du lait ne sont pas adequates a la 
question ^ resoudre. . . . En attendant, tenons-nous-en 4 cette con- 
clusion g6n^r8le,que lelait pasteurise, cliauffeou sterilise, est encore 
du lait, devant la science comme devant la pratique, et que si son 
emploi pr&ente parfois des inconv^nients, ceux-ci sont' legers et , 
amplement compensfe par les avantages.’ 


G. C. hhlASKLAND. 



A NORTHERN PILGRIMAGE 

London wras hot — very hot. The season was growing stole. 
* No more dining out/ said the wise physician ; * try a few days in a 
bracing atmosphere.* A bracing atmosphere ! I drew in a long 
breath of the tepid air. I might have been inside an oven. Where, 
at such a time as this, was there anything that could truly be called 
bracing to be found short of the Arctic Grcle ? And then in a 
blessed moment of inspiration there suddenly flashed upon me the 
vision of my native county — practically unseen for two-and-thirty 
years. As in a dream I saw the league-long roller breaking in silver 
on the iron coast, and heard the plovers calling on the rolling moor- 
lands that look do\vTi on Coquet and Ain, and felt the city of my 
youth quivering beneath the blows of her * clamorous iron flail/ 
Unseen for two-and-thirty years, and the generation I 1^ known 
gone from it for ever, all the dear remembered faces of my child- 
hood vanished with it ! It was the memory of that generation that 
stood between me and the place 1 longed to see again. How< could 
a man go baq|{: to the old home that was home no longer ? But out 
of the far-off mst came a sudden call before which my hesitation 
vanished — a calr that found an echo in my heart and thus it came 
about that, four-and-twenty hours later, I found myself seeking 
repose in the Station Hotel at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

One station hotel resembles another as closely as twin peas in the 
j)od. When 1 breakfasted next morning in the coffee-room there 
was nothing in my surroundings to remind me of the town once so 
familiar. That Which struck me was the distinctly cosmopolitan air 
of the company at breakfast. At one table they were talking 
Bussian, at another Spanish, whilst at a third, a demure Japanese 
with almoml-shaped eyes was Undying the menu. It wn.s not thus 
in the early sixties ; but since then the world has discovered New- 
castle, and has learned what the men of the Tyneside can do for it. 
By-and-by some neighboutihg chairs were filled by a party of honest 
country-^folk, and then there £^1. upon my ears the long^ost music 
oi the Noxthumbriaa tangoa-^the rolling gutturals, the singing 
cadence, that can be heard nowhm else in this world. I knew that 
1 was at home at laii^ 
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Station afe Kevcaeito, to all^:^^ thli 

C)oaat route to Scotitosi^ is a Tast bewiMarii^^ Thie great 

bj which it is spanning t^e T jne at a height dT 

moxe than a hun^^ high water marl^ the hla^^ 

Borman keep that guards its portals, give it an air of dktinction 
that no London ratlwny station can command. It is the same station 
that I saw open^ to the world more than six-and^forty years ago, 
when the (^nh£% ceremony consisted of a dinner to Bobert 
Stephenson, the toious son of a still more femous hither. But it 
has been more tiban doubled in size since then, and where once there 
was comparative spaciousness and leisure, there is now crowding and 
bussing, sud?: as even Giaiing Gross cannot show. One was l^wil- 
dered by the lal^niuth of sidings and main lines that covered the 
vast roofi^in area. This after all was not the station I had once 
known. Out in the streets the landmarks of my youth were still to 
be seen. The noble lantern tower of St. Nicholas — the most grace? 
ful echfioe of the kind in England^remained unchanged, though in 
my absenoe the building it adorns had been transfonned from a mere 
parish church into a cathedral. Grey Street, the thoroughfare 
which Newcastle owes to the geoiuB and courage of Richard Grainger, 
and which is a glorified Regent Street in stone instead of stucco, 
was as stately as of yore ; and the other well-planned harmonious 
thoroughfares that once made the town an example to the cities of 
the earth, were what they used to be. But now hurrying crowds 
filled . the pavements, whilst beyond this central portion of the city 
spread a vast town of which I knew nothing. It had more than 
doubled in population sinoe 1 last dwelt within its walls, and the 
area it covered had increased in a still larger proportion. As 1 
wandered through the once-fiimOiar streets tlmt morning, or 
traversed new thoroughfares where houses had t£^en the place of 
hedge-rows, effacing the meadows where 1 had played as a child, two 
lines of Tennyson’s were constantly running in my brain : 

There rolls the deep -where gre-w the tree. 

O Earth, what changes host thou seen ! 

The deep seemed to have rolled above my own head, like Esmond 
at his mother’s grave, 1 felt as one who walked benealh the sea. 
It was sad enough to have to go to the quiet canetery beside 
the mocHV hi order to find one’s friends. It touched one’s heart to 
the quick to stand again before the house that had once been a home, 
and to find that, instead of the fiur^reaidiing prospect over hill aasd 
moor and sea, all that the dwellers m it could now command was * the 
other side of the^ way/ But these are the necessary inddm^ of a 
return after so long aa abs^iee, and beaxig in the nature of private 
griefs they can hardly be obtruded hm/ 

There was much^ however, in this new view of a phwe whidi still 
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^Milt finedily xa my Biemery, jk C iud Ikd a 

mate public iaterest. It Ms act. 

immense advance m material iMllb and iuaaujr 

place in the intervaL f here ivere fewer mgged childi^ atreete. 

The houses were Irigger and better 

infinitely better supplied than of yore. There were teny iMdaome 
carriages. There was a general air of prosperity about the phicd that 
was not to be mistaken, and that I had not known hi the past, fbr , 
that prospmty Newcastle is largely indebted to the gehius of emu 
man. As a youth 1 lemembmr a plain house in Westgate Street, upem 
the door of which was a worn brass plate bearing the words, * Mr. 
Armstrong, solicitor.*^ The Mr. Armstrong of forty years ago was an 
eminently respectable member of his profession. Some good people, 
it is true, shook their heads when they heard that instead of attending 
to conveyances and writs and mortgages, he had taken to dabbling in 
mechanics. Not that way does fortune lie in the profession of the 
law. But one day 1 was taken as a boy to see a remarkable new toy — 
it seemed nothing more — that had been placed upon the Quayside at 
Newcastle, where a few small steamers and Dutch merchantmen w:ere 
in the habit of coming with cargo. It looked like a metal box, with 
some curious handles not unlike water-taps, upon the lid. A good- 
natured workman turned one of these handles, and lo I as he did so, 
a great crane hard by rattled its chain, and slowly but surely swung a 
heavy load into the air. It was like magic. ‘Now try it yourself,* 
said the man, as lie stopped the movement of the crane. Timidly I 
moved the handle, and straightway the miracle was repeated. At the 
touch of a child the heavy load was at once borne upwards. ‘ It*8 arl 
dune by wat^er,* said the man, ‘and it’s Armstrong the solicitor 
in Westgate Str^t that*8 invented it.’ That was the first hydraulic 
crane. ■ , 

‘ Mr. Armstrong, solicitor,* had found his true calling in life. He 
still kept up*the practice of his profession. But he bought a small 
bit of ground by the side of the l^ne, away from the town on the 
Scotswood Road, and there he raised a modest building within which 
the manufacture of his new hydraulic machinery was undertaken. 

1 remember the place W^ell. Mmiy a time I aocompimied my fother 
on a round of pastoral calls among the ^dain pe(^le^« who lived at 
Klswick, in small cottages with litUe gardens attached, in which 
maiigcdds and eamations blomned, and the fragrant lad’s love was 
invariably to be" found. Thme are no gardens there now, Frcnn 
tlsHt humble beginning of more tlma forty years ago has sprang the 
vakt J^swidc establishment, wld^ knows only one rival in ^mpe. 
fiHleea thoiaaaiid Mrlonen ara from day to day 

and laHm. Wlm^ yoomed ^ Ifoe o^tle 

fed on the rivenMe mea4ow%e(re induntifel 

iMdldi^a a mile in kn^gth ; ^and a wh^e town has grovni up m that 
arhich I can still remmnber as rastie Elswick- the place where as a 
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bpy I roamed in the fields, nr rowed in one of llldity 
«#Ott ttie river. Of comw the strfetes 

forward before I left Newcastle in 1^2. Ihe ftmcm rifted giin had 
been invented, and vims becoming almost as importiint aii ariiri® of 
manufacture as the hydraulic cranes and rams. But since then the 
develojnnent of the establishment has been almost appalling, and I 
could not recognise the scenes once so familiar. It is * Mr. 
Armstrong, solicitor/ now Ix)rd Armstrong, who has given the 
impetus to the industrial progress of the Tyne. He is the magnet 
who draws to the old town that cosmopolitan company 1 noted at the 
breakfast table. 

But it is not my business to describe the vast Elswick works, the 
greatest of their kind in the United Kingdom, if not in the world. I 
have but to note them among the many changed features in the life 
of Newcastle. Incidentally they have brought alx>ut another change, 
not less remarkable than the creation of the great industrial suburb 
of Elswick. I have said that as a boy I have spent many an hour 
rowing on the Tyne opposite the place where the Elswick works now 
present their mile>long frontage to the stream. At that time it was 
almost possible to cross the river dry-shod at low water. The King’s 
Meadows, where the buttercups bloomed in profusion among tlie 
grass, formed a group of islets in mid-stream, and no vessel of heavier 
burden than the characteristic keel of the Tyne — the subject of tlie 
familiar song * Weel may the keel row ’—was ever to be seen above 
the old bridge. Now the King’s Meadows have disappeared • the 
river has been deepened from its mouth to tar above Elswick ; the old 
bridge has been removed, a huge swing bridge moved by 
hydraulic power taking its place, and great KiUli-h'i-: -.-1 iji'-- as big 
as the ill-fated Victoria — are not only built at Elswick, but are able 
to traverse the river safely from that spot to the 4ea. The story of 
what has been done for the Clyde by local spirit and engineering 
genius is matter of history. It is not so generally known that a 
work at least as great has been done for the Tyne. Tlie river I could 
have waded across as a boy now bears ships of thousands of tons 
burden at any state of the tide. I watched with amazed eyes the 
opening of the huge swing bridge to allow a great ocean steamer to 
pass down stream. It was swung by a single man just as easily as 
the hydraulic crane which once stood hard by was moved by my 
fingers as a boy, and, like the crane, it was the offspring of the brain 
of the Newcastle solicitor. 

Politics ! One cannot keep away from them even on a holiday. 
Of late years Newcastle has been chiefiy known in the political world 
in connection with the name of John Morley, its representative in 
four successive parliaments. But my Newcastle dates from a time 
when Mr. Morley was still unknown, and it is with other names that 
1 connect it. Between the fifties and sixties Newcastle had a dis- 
tinguished son, of whom it was half proud, and perhaps a trifle 



want about its a plain men^ 

He fipoke with a stroug N buir ; ^ 

I a pitman in his Sunday b^ veaiiag always bla^k Iblt hat 

which in those days was regarded by tinud peo^^ 
the badge of the incendiaiy and ilie revolutionist. : 
by the timid Whigs, who were then in the asoendant in 
world, and detested with a whole-hearted intensity by every tilie Gon* 
servative. A great many good citizens sincerely pitied the respectable 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, senior, because fate had afflicted him with a sou so 
erratic as his namesake, Jos€^ Cowen, junior. But the more he 
was dreaded by Whig and hated by Tory, the more ardently was 
young Joseph Cowen adored by the workpeople and BadicEds of 
Tyneside, His gift of speech — ^that burning eloquence which in after 
days was to thrill the House of Commons, and stir the admiration of 
the coldest and most critical audience in the world — was the pride 
and the delight of those of us who flocked in those far-offl days to 
the dingy lecture-room in Nelson Street to attend a meeting of the 
Northern Reform League, or to pass some red-hot resolution against 
the tyrannical Powers of the continent. For the distinguishing 
miirk of Newcastle Radicalism in those times was its cosmopolitanism. 
We were all strong for the granting of the suffrage to the working 
man, and unanimous in our groans when the name of J ^ord Palmerston 
fell from the lips of one of our favourite orators. But under 
‘Joe Cowen ’s’ inspiration we were even more enthusiastic in our 
interest in the fate of the Pole, Hungarian, and Iralian, and our 
loudest cries of scorn and indignation were reserved ii)r ‘the man of 
the Second of December,* and the King of the Two Sicilies. How we 
crowded into the old lecture-room in those days of youthful illusion 
to join in cheering ‘ Joe,* as he poured forth the buniing flood of his 
tempestuous elo(fhence against kings and emperors aiid grand dukes ! 
And with what shouts of heartfelt joy and reverence we received 
from time to time some scarred victim of the oppressor, or some 
hero of the war of liberation, who, having reached the Liospitable shores 
of England, found his way as a matter of course to Newcastle, and to 
the warm shelter of Joseph Cowen’s modest house at Blaydon Bum. 
Garibaldi was one of these, though that was nearly^ lifby years ago,, 
when, even as a spectator, my part in the reception was but a passive 
one. But later came Kossuth — grave, pallid, earnest-fuced ; and F elice 
Orsini, fresh from his Mantuan dungeon, and with the shadow of the 
guillotine even then descending upon his head ,* and Louis Blanc^ 
bristling with witty epigrams agamst Napoleon the Little ; and Dr. 
Bernard, saved from a French sc^oid by the turgid rbetoric of Edwin 
James; and many another, whose name must live in history. Jtwas 
good to be alive in those days of generous illusions. Newcastle 
Radicalism believed in itself thmr at any rate, and believed also in a 
cause which was not its own alone. Alas ! thm arc few signs now 
of the survival of that old spirit of generous sympathy with the 
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^ q^nemdrof-ev^ Jsiid 

Wii to give tlieir crauiigiB^ to tto li^ 
the tyieiit' vilh' e:‘!?!!eis|iS^^ 
oe^t to>hftv« made him toetofato cm 

toe':^Bt3eetB'of.'Newc»stto:to!#l^ 

of every kin4 crieket, ^1^ bii^cting/l^e;: not «o aumh m e 

haxtdhil] giimmoi&g my as in the days of cdd; to a 

meeting in the ]eetm:e^«^^ c^ ihe alien victims of 

aion. S^pom mtetontur et nos . ^ .1 Here, as elsewhere^ a ohmge 
has come oi^r the spirit of the pec^K Newcastle has more theatres 
and mnsio hails thaii in those days ; more recreation grounds and 
piihlio rqgtorts. It travels more on pleasure. Its grand old moor and 
leaaes have fidleii into the hands of the improvers. They are more 
ornamental ; they are more in harmony with modmn taste. But 
ate they better ? And in any case, desjnte the political clubs which 
I see in every districbi is there more of the real political spirit than 
there was in the days when Joseph Cowen, with half-a-dozen foreign 
^>ies dogging his foot^eps even in the streets of his native toan, 
was snmiaoning ns to take our part in the battle of freedom ? 

CSowen represented, as I have said, the extreme Radical 
element in Newcastle in those 4ays. But we were not without 
poUtickns of emin^oe of a different school. There still survived 
amongst us Charles Larkiii, the Chartist orator, who won a passing 
notoriety by his declaration (in the Reform agitations of 1830), that 
* a &irer head than that of A^laide, Queen of England, had already 
rellexi upon the scaffold/ That was an outburst marking the epcK?h 
when the fevourite cry of the disappointed was that ‘ the Queen has 
done it all/ In my time Mr, Larkin had ceased to be an acti\'e 
politician ; I believe had even ceased to be a Radical. He was an 
extinct volcano ; but one that spoke eloquently Co us of a great 
eruption. With him one must place dapx>er Sir John Fife, the 
eminent surgeon, who had won his knighthood by boldly charging 
the assembled Chartists, when as Mayor of Newcastle he led the 
forces of the Crown against the unlucky people who had the mis- 
fortune to be bom before their time. Sir John Fife was a plucky 
fellow, and a good horseman, and his horsemanship most appropriately 
gained for him his knighthood. Of men of letters in those days we 
could boast few. Prominent amongst those few was Dr. CoUingwood 
Bruce, the historian of the Roman wall, dear to the elder men of the 
North to-day because his was the one great public school of Northum- 
berland, at a time when Eton and Harrow weie still the preserves of 
the great and their pararates. But there was one distinguished writer 
of whom some at least of the people of Newcastle were proud thirty or 
forty years ago, and oouceralng whom I venture to tell a simple but 
veracious tale. Scnnewhere in the fifties a certain boy in the old 
town showed a strong desire to embark upon the perilous career of 
journalism, To him entered one day an old friend of the family^ 
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knew hotii^liit 


ad^Fessed ne eonry to beartiiat ye wat 'ito go to 

v and to tokei to JtMs writing in the papers. It^ bring ye to no 
good) my boy. I mind there was a very decent friend df mine, anld 
Mr. Forster, tha buteherin the Side, ito hi^ a 
and nothing woidd sai^ him biit^ Iioindihi to g^ 

eddicptod, as he- called it ;; and when he had got > edi^^ 
wouldn’t come back to his frithli’s Bhcq[>, though it was a dnib^^sss 
business. He would do nothing but write, and write* and toito 
and at last he went back again to Lemdon, and left his poor old tether 
all alone; and a've n&oer heard UU of thtU laddfie eineef- It was 
thus that the fame of John Forster, the author ^ the Life of Oold^ 
smith and the destined biogrspher of Charles Dickens, was cherished 
in his native team by his tether^s ancient friends 1 

One name was still held in special honoiir in Newcastle forty 
years ago. That was the name of Thomas Bewicke, the ornithologist 
and w^ood engraver. His fame was dear to the people of Tyneside, 
and the fact that members of his temily were still living in the place 
was regarded as a matter of local pride. 1 have talked with some of 
Bewicke’s old cronies, and heard more than one story of his life. He 
was a jovial person, and like most jovial persons of that generation 
had a weakness for late ‘sittings at the public-house, which repre- 
sented the club of modem times. His wife did not appreciate this 
side of the character of her distinguished husband ; and her tongue 
was sharp and bitter. One evening, according to a legend 1 heard 
from one of Bewicke’s friends, the great man came home late — very 
late. But whet he entered the nuptial chamber, to his relief he saw 
that his wife was, Ifco all appearances, wrapped in profound repose. 
Quickly and silently he undressed and slipped into bed. Scarcely 
was his head upon the pillow, however, before the good lady had laid 
aside the mask she bad chosen to don, and bad begun to pour forth 
all her grievances in a flood of angry words. For half-an-hour by 
the clock she continaed to berate her erring spouse after the manner 
of Mrs. Caudle, and then paused for awt of breath. ' Ihomas 
Bewicke,’ she said, as her last words, * hast thou nothing to say for 
thyself?’ Now Bewicke was a shrewd man. He had seen the ruse 
practised upon him by his wite, and was quick to copy it. Turning 
slowly in his bed as bis exhausted spouse paused in her speech, he 
yawned ostentatiously, and then, as though suddenly awaking to 
cD&ariattsnms, murmured in his softest temes, THinny, wasfc Iteou 
talking?’ 

There wto a worthy^ long since tergotten, in my time who* was a 
kind of prototype of Bogue i^derhood in Our Muiual IHmd. He 
was known as Gockoo Jaok^ and he lived upon the Tyne in a 
patehed old boat, piiteing up any trifle that came in his way, from a 
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dereEct log to a corpse. One dbj aa elderly aad most estiinaliie 
Qmiker of Newcastle, in stepping frcnn a river steamboat to the quay, 
slipped and fell into the stream. Cuckoo Jack was at hand with his boat, 
and quickly rescued &e luddess ' Frimui,’ and landed him dripping 
on the quay. The good man drew half*a-<n'own firom his pocket and 
solemnly banded it to his preserver. Jack eyed the coin a moment 
with lack-lustre gaae, spat upon it solemnly * for luck,’ and having 
placed it safely in his pocket, said in a matter-of-^&ct tone to the 
soaked Quaker, *Man, ah’d hev gotten five shillin’ for taking ye to 
the dead-hoose ! ’ 

Newcastle has always been too busy, too much engrossed in the 
practical, to care much for literary fame, and, so far as 1 know, its 
only literary poet is that respectable mediocrity, Mr. Mark Akenside. 
Its real poets have been its Stephensons and Armstrongs, and other 
masters of the forces of nature, who have known how to make the 
poetry of life out of more stubborn things than words. Yet in the 
history of the town, even within living memory, there have been 
incidents that might have moved the poet’s heart. Among these the 
outbreak of cholera in 1853 may well be counted. No similar 
visitation of that dread scourge has occurred in this country within 
the half century. It was the story of the Great Plague of London 
on a smaller scale. The epidemic descended upon us like an armed 
invader. 

But he did not come unheralded. One day I went out to school, 
and found that a mysterious gloom brooded in the sunny September 
sky. It was not an ordinary cloud that made all things dark. It 
was a plague of minute flies, r They filled the air ; one could not 
breathe without swallowing them. They were everywhere — a host 
as terrible and as loathsome as that which subdfied Gulliver in 
Lilliput. Even a schoolboy could not face such aQ>lague. I covered 
my face with my handkerchief, and only in that fashion was it 
possible to pursue one’s way to school. Everybody else I found had 
adopted the same expedient, and on that dreadful day none but 
veiled faces were to be seen in the streets of Newcastle. We had 
heard that the ‘ cholera flies ’ invariably preceded the cholera itself. 
Such was the legend. Whether true or false, our experience served 
to verify it. Within a couple of days the cholera was upon us, and 
then for six terrible weeks we were at its mercy. I remember the 
dead being wheeled in common barrows to the churchyard, for the 
undertakers were done to death. I remember the men who went 
about the streets at night, carrying burning vessels of disinfectants, 
whose acrid odour is not yet forgotten. On one dreadful day ipore 
than a hundred persons died, and at that time the population of the 
town was only some 80,000. A death-rate of 450 in the 1,000 per 
anrmm was something to startle even the most callous. But the 
plague passed, and we had almost ceased to compare it with that of 
which Pepys has left an undying record, when the parallel between 
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the Iftte of London and Newcastle was made strangely complete by 
I the great fire of 1854. The scars of that fixe, which was attended by 
I a great loss of life and the destruction of nea^y a million poimds* 
P worth of property, are still visible in the old town. But the worst Of the 
narrow alleys abutting upon the river were destroyed, and the Quayside 
of to-day, with its handsome buildings, dates from that calamity. 

It is not generally known that Northumberland has a picturesque- 
ness which can vie with that of any county of England. From the 
city of many memories 1 made my way to l^thbury, a village on the 
banks of the delightful Coquet, one of the best trout streams of 
England. It was forty-one years since I had last stayed in the 
hamlet. Here time had dealt gently with the scene. The lovely 
valley was the valley I remembered. Old Simonside had not changed 
a jot or a tittle. His contour was precisely that which I remembered 
as a boy, and the most beautiful of all Northumbrian valleys was as 
beautiful as ever. An excellent hotel — ^the County — furnishes 
admirable accommodation for the visitor. From the window of my 
sitting-room I could see the very spot where I caught my first trout, 
and experienced one of the keenest pleasures of life. In few districts 
of England is there to be seen such a combination of the grand and 
the gentle in nature as here. The noble Cheviots rise in the distance ; 
heather-clad moors with precipitous walls of rock crown the sides of 
the valley ; whilst below are the greenest of meadows, through which 
the Coquet pursues its way, musical at every step. The keen air 
that sweeps down from the north is as exhilarating as iced champagne. 
London was grilling in a temperature of 80° in the shade. Here I 
found a fire a pleasant incident in the evening. In one thing only 
had there be^n any great change in Kothbury during my forty years of 
absence. Lord Armstrong has made his home here, at one end of 
the oval cup whiA forms the vale of Rothbury. At Cragside the 
master of the Elswick works has built himself the lordliest of plea- 
sure-houses. About that pleasure-house I have little to say. The 
great genius who has made it his home has a right to its beauty and 
its seclusion. But one who remembers Rothbury in the old days, 
and who roamed freely over the rocks and crags of the moors before 
any millionaire had thought of fixing his abode here, may be par- 
doned if he does not enjoy the transformation of the wild moorland 
into a sumptuous pleasure garden, in which artificial waterfalls and 
rockeries and ferneries have taken the place of the bare hillside of 
his youth. Perhapl^ it was the intimation on the ticket by which I 
obtained admission to this rather cockneyfied paradise that smoking 
was -strictly prohibited that hardened my heart. Whatever may 
have been the cause, I preferred Cragside in its original form to that 
which it has now assumed. 

One purpose with which I came to Rothbury was to ascend the 
valley of the Coquet as far as Alwinton. Forty years ago I had 
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/'i'liiajr: of .fi>u?teen» and tho-;i^0U-eoti^:’'’6^'it \lu|d;.-i^^ 
iiMJijnpan^^^ thai :0^e(D%oi|Lbl6 walk had loiig aili away. 

But they lived again ti^ I aet out in the dogcatt provMed by my hoat 
of the County Hotel, to Teta;ace the at^x^ my lost youHi; A fairer 
day’s drive no man need wiah/ Ascending from the delightful 
summer meadows of Bol^huiy, I followed the Coquet in ita upward 
course by Thropton, Sharperton, and Harbottle, until I reached the 
remote hamlet of Alwinton at the foot of the Cheviots. All along the 
valley the scenery was typically English of the best kind. At 
Harbottle the remains of the old castle where one queen was im- 
prisoned and another bom, were still to be seen. This mouldering 
keep was in the old days the stronghold of the Warden of the Middle 
Marches, the wairior whose business it was to keep Central Northum- 
berland free from the encroachments of the reiving Scot. At Alwinton, 
as at Harbottle, an eminence near the village bore the name of 
Gallows Law. It was the old place of execution, in the days when 
the chief of each small border hamlet held power of life and death in 
his hands — and used it freely. From the Gallows Law at Alwinton 
there is a wonderful view into the very heart of the Cheviots. These 
billow-like hills, covered with grass and heather, have a charm peculiar 
to themselves. The pity is that so few persons visit them, and that 
one of the healthiest and most picturesque districts of England is 
practically unknown to the tourist. Here at least the tired liondoner 
can revel in absolute solitude. As I stood on the Gallows Law, where 
many a moss-trooper had met his death of old, I could not see a 
single human being, I could hardly see a human habitation. The 
distant barking of a dog was the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the summer air. The voices of the dead who had been my com- 
panions all along the valley were the only voices^hat I heard. 

There was one other spot familiar in times past to which my 
pilgrimage led me. This was Tynemouth, the picturesque old 
watering-place which fruses the German Ocean at the mouth of the 
Tyne. It was changed, as were all the spots I visited, but changed 
wholly for the better. Its gardens and the sear-banks were better 
kept than of yore. Unlike most of our watering-places nowadays, it 
had not been over-built ; and the splendid sea, with its silvery waves 
breaking on the Long Sands or the rocks at the Ox Ford, was the 
same rushing, resistless ocean as of old. The finest feature of 
Tynemouth is the Castle Bock, a bold promontory of sand-stone 
jutting out into the sea, crowned by the grand ruins of Tynemouth 
IMory, and by the white lighthouse, which from time immemorial 
has guided the mariner seeking to enter the river below. The place 
has now a new attraction in the shape of the majestic crescent^shaped 
piers which stretch forth into the sea from either side of the river. 
The North Pier is more than half a mile in length, whilst its sister 
pier jutting from South Shields is longer still. These massive 
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of the globe. I^ey 1^ oiioe 4mgetl^ ontannee to 

tbe T5iie mio a refiigei ironclads 

inight be in sifefcy. How many times during tbe^^l^ foity ye^ 
the whole work of a suminer— for it is only in sinnmer tbai re^ work 


is possible —rhas been undone in a single night of tempest, I dan not 
say. But at last the piers are practically finished and their formal 
opening is at hand. One cannot conceive a more picturesque spectacle 
than that which is presented as one stands at the end of the North 
Pier. Between it and the South Pier there is an opening a third 
a mile in width, and through that opening the commerce of one of 
the greatest English ports passes daily. ‘ There go the ships/ from 
the humble ocean tramp to the mighty ironclad fresh from its cradle 
at Elswick. One of these same ironclads passed out upon its steam 
trial trip as 1 watched the scene, and for six hours it cruised up and 
down in front of Tynemouth at a speed of nineteen knots. Why a 
watering-place which possesses such special attractions of its own is 
so little Imovra beyond the limits of Northumberland is a point that 


baffles understanding. 

I renewed my acquaintance with picturesque Cullercoats, beloved 
of artists, and Whitley, where for many a summer I had enjoyed 
myself as a child among the sands and rocks, in the course 
of a long drive. Unlike Tynemouth, these once beautifnl spots 
had been altered for the worse. The plague of cheap building 
had afflicted them, and the fields I knew of old were now a wilder- 
ness of bricks. But my drive carried me beyond the building • limit. 
I went as far, as Seaton Delavel Hall, once one of the stateliest of 
English mansion^ the work of Sir John Vanbrugh, and, generally 
recognised as superior in beauty and majesty to Blenheim itself. 
The greater part of the mansion has stood for more than a century 
in ruins. The * wicked Delavels ’ have disappeared, and the strange 
rites and unholy sports which were once carried on within the grey 
walls are now only matter of tradition. One of the three huge 
pavilions which constitute the hall has been restored by the present 
owner, Lord Hastings, and he fives there on the scene of the former 
grandeur of an ancient family. 

It was at Delavel Hall that I had an ^nsual experience. As we 
drove near the front of the house, my companion bade the coachman 
stop, and pointed 'out the different fBatoies of the building to me. 
' Do you see the housemaid standing at that window ? ’ said my 
host’s wife, indicating an upper iiindow in the central pavilion. I 
saw some one at the spot infflcated, but my defective vision did not 
allow me to recognise the sex or condition of the stranger until 1 bad 
donned my spectacles. Then I saw plainly and unuustakably a 
woman clad in the dress of a housemaid apparently watching ns as 
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in the carriage. * Wdil,* I arid by-4md-by ; * wh^ about tho 
* housemaid ? ' * Oh, don’t you know ? That is the ghost ! * I 

y ^ the notion, M there 

' about ■' the .'figure T wm .triiitcl^g. v "At. ■ a ■ ii^v 
carriage advanced a few j[>aoes, and instantly the Womim 
vanished. I saw at the same moment that the windiow at which I 
had seen the figure belonged to the riuned portion of the hall. The 
apparition was of course nothing m<ne than a curious optical illusion, 
the effect of the lights and shadows from the carved stone-work 
adjoining the window ; but so real was the spectral appearance, that 
I was not surprised that local tradition claimed it unliesitatingly 
as the ghost of a building which, if tradition speaks truly of its 
former owners, might certainly well be haunted. 

But it is not Seaton Delavel Hall, it is the engine-house of a col- 
liery that stands within a stone’s throve of the gates at the foot of the long 
avenue, that furnishes the haunted ground of this part of Northum- 
berland. As I drove up to the well-remembered pit-buiJdings, I 
was surprised to .see that smoke was issuing from the tall chimney, and 
that there were signs of cheerful life about the place. When last 1 
had seen it the shadow of doom hung over it, and the rusting iron- 
work, the mouldering pit-heap, the disused tramways all told their 
own tale of ruin and death. Four-and-thirty years ago, in the 
month of January 1862, all England was awaiting in breathless 
suspense the issue of a struggle which was being carried on at this 
spot. More than 200 men and boys had been, made prisoners in the 
pit, by the blocking of the single shaft which gave admission to it. 
The accident was due to the breaking of the great beam of a pump- 
ing-engine, which worked directly above the opening of the shaft. 
When the beam broke one-half fell into the pit, and choked it. 
For a whole week, a bitter week in mid-winter,^ wns one of those 
who stood on this pit-heap and watched the ceaseless and heroic efforts 
of brave men to rescue the imprisoned miners. To the last we 
hoped against hope, telling ourselves tales of the signalling we had 
heard from the prisoners beneath our feet, and fondly deluding our- 
selves with the idea that, as they had a sufiSciency of food and water, 
they must be safe. Only a few men could work at once in the 
confined space of the shaft, and their task was one of excessive peril. 
They hung suspended by ropes in the depths of the pit, with water 
pouring incessantly upon them, with the Crumbling sides of the 
shaft continually giving way, threatened at every moment by a 
terrible death, but not for a single instant by day or night desisting 
from their efforts. In the meantime, all England was thrHled 
with the story of the imprisoned miners, and shared in the suspense 
which chained the wives and mothers of the captives to the pit-heap, 
day after day throughout that week of anguish. It was in the dead of 
the winter night that those of us who stood upon the platform at the 
mouth of the pit learned the dreadful truth. A sharp signal had 
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sinkers worBng m the e^ffc 
been distm ii|)« we hoped that the sigpoal ih^ant 
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joyous antidpaition. But top ^n the bitter trtrfih; wAs made iplear. 
As the siiikers were brought to the sur&ee, it was fpu^ that all 
were unconscious, and we knew that they had succumbed to the 
deadly gases of the mine. Kestbratives were at hand, but before 
they could be applied to the dctims, the master-sinker, Coulson by 
name, whose own son was among the men lying on the pit-heap 
unconscious, stooped and kissed his boy, and then calmly took his 
place in the dangling noose, and bade them lower him into the shaft. 
There was not one of us who would have given sixpence for his life 
at that moment. That has always seemed to me to have been the 
bravest deed I ever witnessed. 

When Coulson disappointed our fears by coming back to the 
surface alive he told the awful tale. The obstruction had been at 
last removed, but ‘ the pit was foul,’ and we knew that it held none 
but the dead. As I look at the place on this bright July day of 
1 896, I find it difficult to realise all the horrors of which I was a 
witness here thirty-four years ago. Yet I can still see the uncoffined 
dead being brought to bank — twenty hours being occupied in that 
task alone. I can recall the smile of peace which rested upon every 
grimy face ; ay, and I recollect the tears with which the brave men 
who had gone down into the depths of the pit told me of how they 
had found the victims sitting in long rows side by side, waiting for 
the help which was to come too late, and of how the fathers had their 
boys folded in their arms, whilst brothers and friends sat with clasped 
hands, in patiAit silence. One slight record of the captivity was left 
in the shape of ^ cheap memorandum book, iii which one of the 
prisoners had pencilled a few words telling of the prayer meeting that 
had been held and the ‘ exhortation ’ that had been given in the early 
hours of their imprisonment. But the record broke off little more 
than four-^nd-twenty hours after the closing of the shaft, and we 
comforted ourselves with the thought that their agony had been 
brief, as their end was undoubtedly painless. Away yonder stands 
the grey tower of Barsdon Church, steeped in the summer sunlight. 
At its foot, in one vast common grave, lie the two hundred men and 
boys who died thus in the New Hartley Pit in January 1862. 1 can 
still see the long procession of coffins being carried between the leaf- 
less hedges. I seem to hear again the wail of the old hymn, VO Grod, 
our help in ages past/ which filled the air as the whole manhood of 
the* village of Hartley was borne to the tomb. It is haunted ground, 
truly, on which 1 stand ; and 1 realise afresh not only the perils and 
heroism of the miner’s daily life, but the &ct that the man who, after 
the lapse of a generation, revisits the home of his youth, must of 
necessity sojourn among ghosts. 


WiriMViafl Pern 
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AN ATTEMPT AT OPTIMISM 


It seems at the present moment probable that pessimism and con> 
sequent dejection will share the fate of all the pegs on which men 
have hung their theories since they have begun to think consecutively. 
They are moment^ly in possession of the field ; therefore pessimism 
and its result dejection are made to appear the sufficient cause of 
masses of phenomena for which they do not really account. 

An important consideration seems to be ignored, not only in the 
easy and cheap form of pessimism to be found as the keynote of 
books of inferior value, but in some works of real merit. It deals 
with the necessity of realising, however positive our knowledge, that 
the margin which extends beyond it is limitless. There is more 
oomfort to be derived from the ‘ Je ne sais jas * of Pascal than from the 
‘ Que .sais-je ? ' of Montaigne ; for in that unknown tract which lies 
beyond our powers of conception, our imagination can conjure up 
the possibility of the sudden appearance of a factor, at present 
undiscovered, which may alter the aspect of the problem so com- 
pletely as sometimes to appear almost to reverse it. ^ 

Instances of this may be shown in the study of, leti^is say, the science 
of chemistry, where the qualities of a chemical substance may be 
altered by combination with a new element. And what of the inexact 
sciences, medicine for instance, all the greater for being inexact — for 
where would the sudden inspiration of the great physician come in if 
he could fall back on exact knowledge ? This difficulty is still greater 
in the scientific study of heredity ; with the countless possibilities 
of unknown and undiscoverable elements making anything like a rigid 
deduction fix)m the known to the unknown a sheer impossibility. We 
are confronted here by a double puzzle ; since, if deluded for an instant 
by the belief that we are in possession of undoubted facts unrolling 
themselves in orderly sequence from generation to generation, we are 
immediately repulsed by the perception that the effect of peculiar 
and special surroundings on each agent must modify the problem as 
a whole and make it more complex than ever. And there ate greater 
mysteries than either of these behind the science of the Psychology 
or the Pathology of mind. The human brain — ^its ma^ellous powers, 
its dismal failures, its latent and unexplored potentialities — ^who can 
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fathom it? It is of the utmost importance that men of science 
should wholly refuse to admit the authority of any hypothesis 
which cannot he proved ; but they are the first to own that they deal 
only with relative truths subject to the conditions of time, ^qaace, and 
the construction of our own brain. 

Mr. Pearson (the author of Nadovitd Life, &c.) says with some 
justice that science being thus positive in the assertion of the 
omnipotence and the irrevocableness of law, fatalism and ccmsequent 
dejection must needs follow — a dejection and horror greater than any 
produced by the gloom and spiritual fear consequent on a belief in 
predestination. True, it may be that a knowledge of the laws of 
heredity and of the subjugating effect of surroundings is sufficient to 
drive a weak spirit, nay, even a strong one, into an abyss of horror 
and despair, and to take from it all power of volition. But let us 
admit for an instant that we have only got hold of a fragment of the 
whole truth, would it not be wiser, instead of bewailing this, to 
summon up all the courage we can muster and try fully to grasp 
that it is not and never can be any more than a fragment; that there 
is an immense margin of the unknown round the very small nucleus 
of positive (though relative) knowledge which we have within our 
reach, for we must accept and be content with incompleteness, as we 
have no choice in the matter. 

All honour, we repeat, to the men of science who guard this 
relative knowledge and protect it from the inroads of &nciful and 
unstable reasoning. The wretched attempt to disparage philosophic 
thought on the laws of evolution, and the desire to ridicule the logical 
deduction of the inevitableness of the succsession of phenomena by 
demonstratingpas M. Bourget seeks to do in Le Disciple, that if a 
man. be an evolutionist he must needs be a \illain, a liar, aud a profli- 
gate, is really an attempt below the line of talent of that very clever 
author. The consequences of an opinion, philosophic or scientific, are 
not to be considered for a moment in a serious discussion. It is of 
no avail to ix>int out that the holder of such an opinion, and they 
whom he may persuade to hold it, will, by their beliefs or unbeliefs, 
hasten the decay of all aspirations, all strivings after the ideal. That 
is not the question, and to bring such considerations into court at all 
only complicates an already too perplexing and difficult problem. Yet, 
after doing homage to the relatively true, it is refreshing to return for 
a moment to the fiysterious unknown. It is obvious that to multiply 
the terms of an equation is not to solve it. If it be true that by means 
of the telescope and the microscope we have now to apprehend that 
billions instead of thousands of worlds exist within and yet beyond 
our ken, infinity and immensity may seem to overwhelm us, but the 
mystery underlying all remains the same. 

The following propositions are indisputable. With our greatest 
efforts of thought we find that we can get comparatively no distance 
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whatever from the ‘.hei'e’ of space and the ■ now ’ of timej and thA 


the ‘ present * as a mathematical point appears to be hnrrjdng 
bearing us with it along the line stretching from the past to future 


eternity; but in reality we are no further from the one or nearer to 
the other. If it is also indisputable that nothing exists as we suppose 
it to be, that nothing we do or say or think is apparently of any 
importance — ^in short, that nothing matters— it is impossible that the 
human brain should not reel before this sea of uncertainty. The pres- 
sure, the sensation of being hemmed in on all sides, by infinities and 
immensities, until we fail to grasp the position in which we stand in 
this endless spiral, beginxdng nowhere, ending nowhere, seems too 
much for endurance, and onr poor powers of thought, if we pursue the 
i M- -I i L^ll iitii will finally fail us. Has the moment then arrived when 
pessimism must of necessity be the outcome of such speculations ? 
No ; it only means that our ignorance is more profound than we 
imagined. Do we say nothing matters ? It is more true to say that 
everything matters. 

How valueless every thought, word, and deed ? Perhaps each is 
full of infinite meaning and importance. light and sound never 
cease vibrating in space, so that these poor thoughts, words, and acts 
of ours have gone forth never to be lost or recalled. Each day — what 
a limited thought is conveyed by this form of speech and this division 
of time — may be filled by an awful sense of mystery and of the poetry 
of the unknown, and this sense will pursue ns in the form most con- 
genial to each personality. 

In everyday life we must needs adopt the ways of science and 
stand courageously by our relative knowledge, and, in homely lan- 
guage, ‘ do our best ’ according to the light that is in us ; but when 
weighed down and crushed by the sense of evil apjprently incurable 
and by the incomprehensibility of the most elemen^y data, it would 
be well bravely to turn to the other side. Surely the balance is 
more evenly hung than pessimists would have us think. A single 
detail in the discussion will show that we cannot go by any foregone 
conclusion. It seems strange that, as more of life lies behind us and 
less prospect of joy and happiness before us, while fewer possibilities 
of enjoyment and appreciation remain to us, so does the force of the 
optimistic view increase, and it happens that with decreasing powers 
and diminished energy life becomes brighter. It is a paradox, but, 
like many other paradoxes, undeniably true. Why is it true? 
Because things of beauty become more and more precious to those 
who are no longer young; they gladden the old with a sense of 
Buiprise at their own power of appreciation, a power which in youth 
is often neglected in the hot pursuit of the unattainable and the 
mad desire for untested experience. The old turn more willingly 
away than the young from that scale of the balance in which are 
cmelty, injustice, cowardice, sickness, misery — ^the whole brood of 
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I lwinbrs, in short, that flesh is heir to ; they twin 

scale in which things of joy and beauty are s^^g to their 
weight be felt, while they yet puzzle the beholder in the attempt to 
appreciate and to measure them. We look and ponder, and cannot tell 
how the matter stands, for it is of the very essence of thedifiSculty that 
in either scale the controlling power lies in the least distinguishable 
and most impenetrable elements. In the scale of misery who can 
calculate the power of the bitter word, of the sweep of disillusion, of 
the untrustworthiness of aflection, of the distrust of self, and, worse 
than all, of the loss of love ? Who, again, can put a just value on the 
beauty of a rose-leaf, on the smile of a child, on the joy of the poet, 
of the artist, of the lover, on the passionate tears of admiration wrung 
from the most hardened by nobleness of conduct, by the small uncon- 
scious acts of self-devotion, by the unworldliness of the worldly, by 
the unselfishness of the selfish, by the tolerance of the intolerant r 
It is in the appreciation of these almost intangible instances of beauty 
and ugliness, of good and evil, on either side that we are met by 
almost insuperable difficulties in making a true estimate. Each scale 
rises or falls according to the vision of the beholder. All is ephemeral, 
all is relative — who can tell ? ' 

So let us leave the religious man to his mystic dreams, built it 
may be on the sternest dogmatism, and on a rigidly enforced rule of 
conduct, yet penetrating fax beyond these into the sublime height 
and depth of the love which passeth all understanding. In con- 
sidering the unknown and the inexplicable, the cup of cold water, the 
silent look which lived in St. Peter, will assume proportions they 
never had before when works were weighed and accounted great or 
small. Let gs likewise leave the man of science to soar into the 
great ‘ beyond,' leaving for a time his accurate but relative knowledge, 
and by means oi his ‘ scientific imagination ' to construct theories, 
build up distinctions which he may never ^tum to account or ever 
translate into positive knowledge ; for is he not now dealing with 
poetry and mystery, not with the known but with the unknowable ? 

Above all, let the puzzled, the ignorant, those who fEul in conduct 
and those who cannot follow or grasp the apparent conviction of the 
great ones in the intellectual world, deal tenderly with themselves. 
Let these limited ones, owning humbly their limitations, have their 
moments of joy in dreams. When they have done their small day's 
work, let them look into the far blue and rejoice that all is not known 
even to * the wise and prudent.’ 

A poor conclusion some will say ; but ‘ Le Reve est bon et utile 
pourvu qu’on le tienne pour ce qn’il est. Souvenez-vons du grand 
principe de Hegel, ** II feut comprendre I’inintelligible oomme tel.” * 


Mary E. Ponsonby. 
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SAILING FOR LADIES IN 
HIGHLAND LOCHS 


Sailing in a fresh or salt water loch which is surroimded on all sides 
by mountains is a somewhat risky amusement. Yet there is many 
a summer’s day in which the most inexperienced person might leam 
to sail without any danger by attending to a few simple hints. 
Unfortunately, when women take up outdoor amusements they 
seldom pursue them in moderation. If they hunt, they must be in 
the saddle eight hours a day for six days a week ; if they row, they 
row till they feint ; and if they bicycle, they ride till they go oflf in 
hysterics. It is not suipiising, therefore, that sailing in Highland 
lochs should be discouraged by fethers and husbands ; for the careless 
management of a sailing-boat, or the attempt to sail at all in 
squally weather, may mean, not loss of health, but loss of life itself. 
Still, when the sportsmen are away on the hills, taking witli them 
all the available men to carry their lunch or bring back the game, it 
seems rather hard that the ladies of the party should have to pass 
their days in knitting stockings, or walking up and down the one and 
only road, when they might be spending a most .en^yable afternoon 
in sailing about the loch. 

There is just as great a difference in the pleasure of sailing a boat 
oneself and being in a boat sailed by some one else as there is between 
driving a pair of spirited thoroughbreds and sitting in the carriage 
while the coachman holds the ribands. The one is tame and dull, 
while the other is exciting and pleasantly dangerous. But I should 
advise no woman to learn to sail without a practised boatman at 
her side, unless she has had previously some considerable experience 
in boating. . I do not mean the experience she would acquire by 
punting or sculling on the Thames in smart clothps, but the rough 
work she would have to do when boating alone in the Highlands. 
For instance, she should be nimble and active — able to push a boat 
off the shore and scramble after it, on to the bows, on one knee ; or, 
when a boat has struck the shallows some feet from dry land, she 
must slip round the mast without losing her balance, and jump on 
shore from the bows, rope in hand, so as to pull the boat up after her. 

No woman who is naturally awkward ought to be allowed to sail 
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a boat herself, neither sh&i^d oiie who has not a strong sense of 
danger; but she must be strong of arm and cool of head, and she 
must not mind a . knock on the temples from the yard dr an occasional 
^ blow on the shins from the boom* In short, she must be Aordy 
without bd;ng foolhardy, and brave without being darings 

It is of the utmost importance to have a boat which will* not 
sink under any circumstances, and this is a matter which should not 
be left to chance ; therefore it is better to test it yourself. First put 
whatever ballast you are going to carry for sailing purposes into your 
boat, then fill it with water, then stand on the seat. Naturally, you 
cannot expect a boat full of water to remain right way uppermost, 
because the very first wave would turn it over ; but it is something to 
feel that it will not sink, though the chances of being able to cling 
to the bottom of a boat in ice-cold water until assistance should 
arrive are in the highest degree remote. 

The boat in which I learnt to sail was built for me in London. 
It is about ten feet long ; light enough for one person to row when 
sailing is impossible ; shallow enough to take within a jump of the 
shore, and small enough for me to manage entirely alone. So fitr it 
has proved perfectly seaworthy, as I have been caught in some 
terrible storms without being capsized ; but I do not consider that it 
sails as well as it might if it had been made on different Unes; 
however, a first experiment is never quite successful, and 1 hope that 
my next boat will be as perfect for sailing as my present one is in 
all other respects. This boat has a centreboard, copper air-tight 
compartments round the inside to keep it from sinking, and it is 
partially decked over. The space between the air-tight compartments 
and the deck«forms a shelf on which cloaks, lunch, and life-jackets 
can be stowed aiq|y, and anything else which is to be kept dry. In 
ordinary little boats there is no such place, and everything has to be 
thrown to the bottom, where, besides beinjg in the way, things gene- 
rally get very wet. The stem seat is double the usual width, and has 
a raised back, so that with two cushions you can recline luxuriously 
while sailing. Instead of the ordinary tiller, 1 had a piece of a young 
tree bent into a half circle and fixed with wire to the back of the 
rudder, so as to be able to steer with either hand, or, in a steady high 
wind, with one elbow leaning on the deck, thus leading both hands 
free for managing the sail. The rowlocks have to ba extra high 
in order to free. the oars from touching the coamings. In some 
respects my boat is like a rather tubby dinghy, but it is infinitely 
less rickety, as you can step on one side of it without fear of its slipping 
away from under you and leaving you in the sea. 

.In hoisting a simple lugsaii no knots are required and none 
should be used. The gear consists of a fixed mast, and the sail, 
the top of which is laced to a yard, and the bottom comer tied to a 
boom (these fastenings are permanent and need never be altered). 



Chaly four ropes are necessary ; (I) to tie the 

boat to hex moorings ; :(;2) <^led a hulyardt to haul up the sail ; 
(3) called a akeet,^ which is fixed n^ i^e end of the b^m. rope 

must Tiever wnder a/ny cifmmstamced he UeA to ike boat ; it is mther 
held in the Land or allowed to fidi loose. The danger of making fast 
this rope cannot be too strongly enforced, as half of the accidents to 
small sailing boats are caused by carelessness on this point. The fourth 
rope, called the taokf fastens the sail to the bottom of the mast. With 
sculls, rowlocks, baler, rudder, and the centreboard (the latter a 
fixture), you have everything complete for sailing, with the exception 
of ballast, and the amount of ballast required to sail a boat to the 
best advantage, as well as the position in which it should be placed, 
can only be learnt after long and careful study of the matter. 

The ballast used for my boat consists of three or four sacks of 
small shingle, which I can scarcely lift, and three smaller bags, which 
can easily be moved from side to side of the boat to keep her from 
heeling over too much when tacking. Some people might prefer to 
use heavy stones for ballast instead of sacks of shingle, as these can be 
pitched overboard to lighten the boat when the wind drops and you 
have to row. 

It is best to learn to sail in a light breeze ; and, before attempt- 
ing to put up your sail, let the boat be well away from the shore, 
either tied to a buoy, or rope, or floating about loose. If the boat be 
near the shore, the rudder and centreboard, which should both be in 
their places ready for a start, may be scraping along the bottom, and 
possibly damaged, before your sail is set. 

The hauling up of the sail is a difficult matter and requires great 
strength of arm ; for, unless it is pulled right up to its proper place, it 
cannot set without creasing. On a calm day, when^ou can stand on 
the seat in the bows and lift up the sail by the yard, it is easy enough ; 
but when a high wind is blowing this is impossible, as the sail 
envelops you entirely, and the yard hangs you on the head and 
face till you are stunned and stupefied. I have sometimes felt quite 
sick after tussling with the sail in a high wind, only to find that, 
after all, my exertions were in vain, as there was a large crease right 
across its middle. Before hauling up the sail, it must be hooked on 
to the halyard (there being a thimble, or eye, on the yard for that 
purpose), and the short end of the yard should be on the left of the 


1 It Ib a common mistake among those who liave had no practical knowledge of 
sailing to anppose that a theet is another name for a wail, and tViat. the mainsheet is 
the same as the mainsail. 1 fancy that Allan Cunningham must have been under 
the same misapprehension when he wrote the well-known line, 

* A wet sheet and a flowing sail,’ 

as, in former days, buckets of water used to be thrown over certain parts of the sail 
to make it stand better ; but there could be no particular reason for laying stress on 
a wet rope. 
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When the sail is iip^ ^ve -the a cleat 

yph tidU fihd en the x^ght^^ then, 

instead of tying it, pass a loop of the rope beta^iW the 

halyard just above the cleat, and bring the long end over l^e seats to 
the stem. By pulling at this end from your place in the stem the 
loop will come out and the sail be let down without yoixr being 
obliged to leave go of the tiller in the event of a sudden squall 
coming on. 

Having hauled up the sail as &r as it will go, you must next hook 
the end of the boom into a metal loop fixed for that purpose in the 
centre of the bottom of the mast, and finally lace the iacfc, which is 
hanging from an eye or loop in the comer of the sail, into the loop 
on the left side of the bottom of the mast, passing it four or five 
times backwards and forwards through each loop and pulling it as 
tight as it will go. Every time you haul up your sail (after letting 
it down), you will have to loosen this cord several inches, or you will 
find that you have not the strength to pull the sail up to the proper 
place again. The set of the sail depmds evdirely on the tightnese of 
ike halyard and the tightness of the tach. 

The boat is now ready to start ; you loose her from her moorings, 
and seat yourself rather to the windward side of the stern, then 
take hold of the sheet and draw in the sail towards you, and thus 
your first lesson in the art of sailing will commence. 

As you draw the sail towards you the boat will begin to move. 
If she sails along at an even pace, when you have pulled in the sheet 
till the sail and centre of the boom are above the edge of the lee side 
of the boat, you may be sure that your ballast is in the right place 
for sailing uj) to the wind. If, on the contrary, the head of the boat 
turns right ufl to the wind and the sail begins to flap, you must use 
the mdder to pv^ it off again ; but remember, the more you use the 
rudder the more drag there will be on the boat to keep her back ; 
you must therefore try, by altering the position of the ballast — put- 
ting it more to the stem, for instance — ^to get the boat to sail with 
the smallest possible strain on the mdder. 

Now watch the way the wind strikes the sail. The wind should 
strike the centre of the sail, and if there is the slightest possible shiver 
or bulge behind the sail near the moM, you must use the rudder 
to put the boat off the wind ; that is, if the wind is blowing from 
the east, you must turn the boat away until the wind strikes the 
east side of the sail again. If you have a flag at your masthead, it 
should always blow behind the sail. K the flag is blown between 
ypu and the sail, there must be wind at the back of the sail, and if the 
wind blows from the back of the sail, the boat will fail to get the full 
advantage out of it ; you must therefore draw in the sail nearer to 
the boat, or else turn the boat away from the wind by the rudder — ^the 
pace at which the boat sails will tell you which it is best to do. 
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Having thoroughly mastered the above instniotionB by keeping 
the boat sailing in the same direction till you understand them 
perfectly, you must now toHc, or put the bows up to the wind till it 
trikes the other side of the sail. To do this you must pull in the 
sheet ill the sail is abgve your head, lifting it over with one hand, 
at the same time turning the boat with the rudder, and shifting 
your seat to the other comer of the stern. If the boat fails to come 
round, or mi8$ea sUiys hem lack of wind, you must turn her head up 
to the wind with an oax ; but if she &ils from bad management, you 
must let to the old taok and put her a Uttie moxe or 

away from the Wii^, ^th have more way 

on (or sail &stm:), and tiiat idB give her the m to send her 
rolled In a ^y light breeae it is rnmetimes neoes- 

aary to hold up the boom to make a bag of the sail at the moment 
of tuxEiing, so that the wind may catch it sideways; but under no 
circumstances is it allowable to turn a boat round otcay from the 
wind— that is, with her stem to the wind ; in calm weather it is un- 
seamanlike and in a storm most dangerous. 

You have now been learning how to sail a boat up to the wind 
in a light breeze, and most likely your course has been away from home ; 
to return home it will not be necessary to tack at all, as you will be 
rxurming before the wind, and to do this you sit nearly in the centre 
of the stem, put your ballast aft — i.e. to the stem — and gradually let 
out the sheet till the boom is almost at right angles with the boat. 
Though it does not need as much skill to run before the wind as it 
does to sail up to the wind, it requires even more caution ; for, if a 
puff of wind suddenly catches the sail from behind — a most common 
occurrence in Highland lochs — ^the sail will gybe without any warning, 
and, even if the boat is not capsized, you may easily be thrown out 
by the unexpected jerk, from one side to the other^^f the sail. The 
only way to avoid this is by carefully watching the sail, and if the 
boom begins to fly upwards you must be ready to catch it in your 
hand as it passes over your head, or else you must catch the sheet 
close to the boom and let the sail out gradually. In a light wind 
this is not a difficult matter, but when the wind is high and gusty 
you have not a moment’s security when running before it, though 
the sensation of rushing through the water \iith the waves curling 
after you is most deUghtful, and the distance it has taken you a long 
time to traverse when tacking is all too short when flying before the 
wind. 

A boat should not sail on an even keel, but should have a slight 
list to leeward — ^the side on which the sail is. Some sailing bo^ts 
are intended to lie over more than others, but it is always safer for a 
beginner to keep the boat pretty upright ; nothing, however, looks 
worse than to see a boat with a list to windward. 

If you wish to land on a shore towards which the wind is blowing, 
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f^ou must take down your sail in deep water, and get to the bows 
with an oar in your hand ready to keep the boat from striking on the 
rocks before you jump out and pull it up. Remember to push a 
boat off or on shore with the butt end of the scull, or you will soon 
split and spoil the blade against sharp stones. 

If you wish to land at a pier) you must sail sonie yards to the 
right or left of it, and then turn the boat round tiH ore 

towards the wind, when the 6ap, and 

stop. If she overshoots the lost her soil 
are hear Nothing but ezperioioe oaa ; 

t^h you how^ much to allow f way ’ a boat will have on her 

when itirned up tov the wind, as it varies with the stren^h bf 4^ 
wind. In stormy Weather ii is better to take down the sail an 
the oars rather than to ran the risk of knocking the varnish off your 
boat against the pier. 

I have now given a few hints about sailing and lauding in fair 
weather; the next thing to be considered is what to do in a small 
boat in stormy weather. In the first place, see that she has no water 
in her when you start, for water rushing from side to side at the 
bottom of a boat will help to turn her over. Then, every time a 
squall comes up let out the sheet so that the wind does not strike 
the sail so hard ; and, at the same time, let the head of the boat go 
up to the wind. It is difficult to do this in a small, short boat with- 
out losing way, but it has to be done. Sometimes you can see a 
squall coming towards you and beating down the waves on its course ; 
to be prepared for it you must turn the boat avxiy from it, to get 
more way on her, for the wind always slacks suddenly before a squall, 
and then, as the wind strikes it, let her head come up and loose the 
sheet out. ft you were not to turn a short boat aw^ay from the wind 
before a squall, would be standing still when the wind struck her, 

and, most likely, capsize. 

From my own experience I should say it is never safe for a lady 
to go out sailing by herself after the Ist of October, nor do I ccmsider 
it safe to sail in a cross wind or a north wind. If the wind blows up 
or down the loch, yon can judge more or less of its strength, and go 
out or stay at home accordingly ; but a cross wind will blow down 
from the tops of the mountains, and it will strike the sail before it 
strikes the boat, and probably turn it over before it has way on. If 
there is a dead calm underneath the shore and a line of blue waves 
with ominous white edges across the loch, you had better stay at 
home, especially if the tide be against the wind, which makes the sea 
choppy. 

That October is a treacherous month for sailing I have good reason 
to remember, as will be seen from the following experiences. . On the 
Ist of October last year I was anxious to try some experiments with 
the ballast in my b<Mt. It was like a summer’s morning, with a hot 
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air jtist ruflaing the surfeae of the loch. It sufficed, however, for mf 
purpose. In the afternoon X iutecaded sailfog over 
a feiend. The wind had riseuy and I had a long tUBsle adth the eail, 
and was qtdte exhausted hy the tiihe 1 1)^ hauled it up and tied it 
down. As I let go the moorings the wind dropped, and I found 
myself almost aground with the rudder scraping the shingle. However, 
I just managed to keep oft the shore without using the oars till the 
next gust, when I got away clear of the pier. A fresh breeze soon 
sprang up, and I had a nice sail across the loch. Finding that the 
train by which I expected my friend was an hour late, I decided to 
sail across again, and, by the merest chance, I picked up the keeper 
and took him with me. Before we got to the middle of the loch a 
squall struck the boat and deluged us with spray, while the waves 
rushed down and off the deck. The boat was completely on one side 
in ^ite of the extra weight, and I was glad indeed to have some one 
with me to look after the sail whilst I steered. / did not return to 
fetch my friend. 

One instance will be sufficient to exemplify the uncertainty of 
October weather. Last season my little boat was towed some seven 
or eight miles out to the open sea by a steam yacht. It was a glorious 
day, and the sun shone brilliantly. There was only the faintest 
ripple on the surfece of the water, but before leaving the yacht to 
set sail in my boat I took the precaution to ask the skipper what I 
was to do in case the wind should get up. He pointed to some 
rocky islands to the north — ^my destination being west — and told 
me to steer in their direction. 

Long before the yacht was out of sight the breeze had died away, 
and I had to take to the oars. I did not particularly enjoy the idea 
of having to row several miles in a boat which had ^heen heavily 
weighted for sailing, but, as it is always pleasant to tC on the water in 
the midst of beautiful scenery, I paddled contentedly along, and 
amused myself by watching the little black and white razor-bills as 
they appeared and disappeared round me — ^popping now a head and 
now a tail out of the sea — and wondering at the marvellous size of 
the seagulls, which looked like fleets of white-sailed yachts on the 
opal surface of the water. 

Presently a little breeze sprang up, and I took hold of the sheet, 
leaving the sculls in the rowlocks. In another minute it was blowing 
half « gale. 1 had no time to put the oars away, change the ballast, 
or wialfp any other preparations ; the storm was upon me, and for 
miles and miles I fought against wind and waves, not knowing from 
one instant to another whether the boat could live in such a sea or 
not. I kept her head towards the islands, but it was like a pivot — 
never still a second. Every time a squall struck the boat the bows 
turned up to the wind ; then, as it heeled too far over, I had to loose 
the sheet ; next I had to leave go of the tiller and use both hands to 
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fiW to to® srl^eet ;; bows b^ to be turned up to meet 

ewy Hg wave, aud a bttle when th^ w^ w 
ltdl, to Ittop in the light, Odhleb-^for the gaJe was ikitn the itorth- 
eaat, andi the islands were to the^nbrth ; then toe tiller had again to 
be left so that I might iimke a gtob at the oars to get them inside 
the boat, where they were continaailly rolling into 
this time the gale kept on ihoreasing in violencej vtolle to^ 
got togger and bigger and rushed along the deck, but fprtonately 
were kept out of the boat by the coamings. At length, after a aevi^ 
struggle, 1 found myself to leeward of the islands, and here my 
instructions ended ; so, not knowing in the least whether it was 
wrong or right, or would be^ safer or more dangerous, 1 let out the 
sail, turned the head of the boat farther away from the wind, and 
steered for a rocky shore about a inile off. The boat now simply 
flew along, accompanied on its course by big waves which rushed 
beside it and behind it. The strain both on the boat and on my own 
mind and body was less than when sailing up to the wind, but I 
doubt if the danger was* any toe leas. However, I arrived in due 
course under a precipitous coast where there was no possibility of 
landing, and no wind, but plenty of swell, which tried to heave the 
boat against the cliff. I stayed here for some little time — not from 
choice, but because I could not get away ; and I was obliged in the 
end to row out into the wind again, and sail before it for another 
mile or so, under a le-e shore: till at length, battered and broken 
in spirit, I was picked up by tne yacht, which had steamed back to 
look for me. 

It was the worst storm we had ever been out in. The water 
dashed over the deck of the at^un yacht and poured do^ii into the 
cabin ; and, long liefore we reached home, iny poor little boat, which 
was being towecFbeliind, had filled, and when the yaclit was stopping 
rather suddenly in a sheltered place, the water rushed from the stem 
to the bows, and it turned bottom upwards ! 

I have said enough to show that sailing in the late autumn ia*not 
a very safe amusement for ladies, but not too mucli, I hope, to deter 
them from enjoying many a pleasant day on the water earlier in the 
season. Even then I should advise them to run no needless risks, 
for I do not much believe in the chances of escape from drowning 
when riding on the bottom of a capsized boat. An ordinary pocket 
handkerchief will sink when dropped into the sea, and heavy woollen 
clothes would drfig one under like so much lead. Besides this, the 
water is ice-cold, and every wave ^uld wash over one ; how, then, 
coul<^ anybody eicpect to cling for hours to a slippery boat while 
waiting for the chance of being seen and rescued^^ 

A word now about dress. Sailing is cold work. Have woollen 
gloves with leather inside the palms and fingers, or the ropes will 
soon cut them to pieces, and be snro to put them on before you 
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fx jpiL may find yon are niu^ to do so 



is ns^l to have a ^tfaia loaoh m oii|8e<^ a sodfoshower, 

or to pat pm joiff kiieeii tbe tiM vaves aire agaiost toe wind 
uidthe ^toy dashOs over, you. i Wealoose jacket of the water- 
jmx^ Biatotod used ia the navy, and a akirt of the same staff, made 
to tosten' iiih three or four huge bnttmis np one side. I oftmi use 
the skirt 4 b a elpidci eitoer for when run comes down 

t can be thrown on in an instant. 

In saihng, as in otoer ontdom pursuits, you 


will tool Imw mnch of wind and waves a little boat can stand with- 
out capsizing. .Nor does the presence of a professional sailor teach 
one much, as a boat behaves difierentily with an extra top-weight to 
wbto it does when one person is alone in it with all the ballast at the 
bottom. There is, I think, only one way to learn to sail in a high 
wmd with any safety, and that is by having a steam yacht in close, 
attendance. I tried this once with a little 9-ft. canvas boat, in which 
another lady and myself sailed for about four miles before the wind, 
at the commencement of a gale, in order to see how it would behave. 
And it behaved wonderfully well, bobbing over the tops of the waves 
like a cork, and never shipping a drop of water ; but I believe that 
its appearance to our escort on board the steam launch was ridiculous 
in the extreme. * 

When steam is not within hail in the event of an accident, I can- 
not too strongly impress upon my readers the danger oi sailing in 
stormy weather. Let them be satisfied with a gentle, steady breeze, 
and.if it is inclined to be squally, let them stay at home* for it is far 
better to be over-cautious than it is to be too ventuiClsome. 


Caroline Creyee. 



JOHN STCTART MILL 

Almost a generation has passed since a most strenuous and mag- 
nanimous spirit was laid to rest in the cemetery of Avignon along 
the Shone. In that majestic and melancholy spot, beneath dark 
pines and beside his beloved wile, lies John Stuart Mill, one of the 
most intense workers, one of the most upright spirits of our age. 
The ag| itself, we must admit, has been flowing on, like the Khone 
to the sea, and has left the philosopher at peace in his distant grave. 
His work was completed, he himself said with his dying breath ; and 
his most devoted friends will not dare to claim for him the influence 
and the reputation he undoubtedly possessed some thirty years ago. 
They are few to-day who will re-echo quite litoally all that John 
Morley said in the two fine pieces written on the death of Mill in 
1873, now to be read in the third volume of his Miacdlanies, His 
tribute, if deepened into rare passion and pathos by the unexpected 
loss of a fri^d and master, was substantially just and true. He did 
not say too much when he wrote : ‘ A strong and pure light is gone 
out, the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent purpose ; ’ * We 
have lost a great teacher and example of knowledge and virtue.* 

It is, howeve* obvious that the influence of John Btuart Mill has 
been waning in the present generation. They who would use the 
language just cited are not so many as they were, nor are they them- 
selves in so strong a force. It was said at the time of his death that 
with the reputation of Mill would stand or fall the reputation of 
a whole generation of Englishmen. Something of that kind has 
already happened. The young lions of to-day, whether in politics, 
literature, or philosophy, are very far from caring much for what was 
said ‘ by them of old time,* in the early manhood of their own 
fathers. Their motto u, iraripoip piy dpvpope^ evxopsB* 

ilvau They are not familiar wikh^^e reputations of the last genera- 
tipn, and are apt to wonder how thm were made. If the reputation 
of ’Mill has waned, the reputation of a whole school of leading minds 
of his generation has waned also. It was the dominant school of the 
^ sixties it is dominant no more. 

For this reason it is much to be wished that John Morley would 
now give us that estimate of Mill which in 1873 he said would one 
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day have to be made, and th^ Mfe wbicb we havse «o Icmg dWaitodf- 

since he. is otherwifle emi]^oyed (aJas ! tor tetoeiiSr^ 

Bophy), a few words may te 

wherein lay the ihinence ov^ ns elders of Miil ” b bhi^^ Snd nuud 
eome thirty years ago» my own part, I pretend to none of 
the quiilifioAtions which sb eminently meet in Mr. Mcnley. Though 
I knew iiiill in the later years of his life, 1 could not in any sense 
lay claitn to his intitnacy. With very deep respect tor him, 1 was in 
no way Iub disdpIeL My own education , habits, tastes, and tempera- 
ment were to utterly different from his as to awaken in me the interest 
of contrast and surprise. 1 felt, and I still feel, vehement aversion 
to some of cherished ideals and doctrines. And so far from 

his bcit^ my master, he has attacked my own master with unsparing, 
and 1 hold unjust, criticism in an important volume. 1 can, there- 
fore, pret>end to no claim to speak of him except it may be some 
knowledge of his life, nature, and writings ; a deep reverence for his 
noble qualities ; and, I think, a sympathetic, hut real, impartiality of 
mind. 

These few pages will, of course, not admit of any proper criticism 
of Mill's philosophy, social and moral teaching, or his political 
theories, much less any estimate of his character, example, and life. 
To attempt such a task would be to compile a treatise on Logic, 
another on Political Economy, a third on Ethic, a fourth on Politics, 
to say nothing of Metaphysics, Natural Theology, and Positivism. 
No such high aim is mine. We shall have this in good time, we all 
trust, when Unionists and Nationalists, Imperialists and Englishmen 
shall have lain down together at last. In the meantime, I wdsli to 
say a few words (card quia vote sacro) as to the infliLence of John 
Stuart Mill upon his own generation — what of it is l^t and is destined 
to remain — what of it lies silent beneath the pine trees and cypresses 
at Avignon — into what form some of the best of it has matured. 

Those who are familiar with the sermon on the death of Mill I 
have cited, will remember how deeply it is charged w^ith enthusiasm 
for the character of the man, more than with praise of the work of 
the teacher. It is, perhaps, not easy for those who did not personally 
know him to do justice to all that was great ahd good in Mill’s 
nature. By education and by tempermnent alike he was one 6f the 
most reserved and self-contained of men, formally and externally 
not very sympathetic, a Stoic by birth and training, cramped from 
childhood by an unnatural and atinoBt inhuman type of discipline, a 
man to whom the ordinary amusementB, humours, and passions of life 
were as utterly unknown as weje its follies and its vices. His punc- 
tilious courtesy was such as to seem somewhat pedagogic to the ordi- 
nary man of the world ; as his generosity was so methodically rational 
as to seem almost ungracious to the idle good fellow. Infinitely 
patient, just, tolerant as he was, he was idways dominated thC 
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tp strike the bola^ jrf ^ weight of 

evideacie, the twee of 1 ^ jro aW under 

observation aa^d every proposii^on he produced on 

the ordizmrj and ossuiii ol^erver sm impresidion of ipedw^ 
most undeserved by a nature that the very sited 
benevolence, and honour. As his hooks are cindobily d^ any- 
thing like literaiy grace or mastery of the ' patl^o the 

ordinary reader does not easily perceive how much entiiiitetsispi w^^^ 
magnanimity, what tenderness underlies the precise stat^e^ even of 
such pieces as the Autobiography^ the Subjectim of TFoms^, and 
Mhertyi pieces which are red-hot within with aflFection, pity, and 
passion. Some of us were idways more attracted by Mill’s char^ter 
than by his intellect ; we rated his*heart above his brain : and his 
failures seemed to us mental, not moral perversities. But of his fine 
and exemplary nature it is indeed needless for me to speak. |t has 
hajd full justice done to it by John Morley, who has so well placed 
Mill’s distinction in the ‘ union of stem science with infinite aspra- 
tion, of rigorous sehse of what is real and practicable with bright and 
luminous hope.’ We listened to him just because we found in him 
a most systematic intellect in a truly great heart. 

It must always be borne in mind that Mill essentially belonged 
to a school, that he was peculiarly the product of a very marked order 
of English thinkers, and gave their ideas a new development. Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Buskin, can hardly be said to have been either the 
sons or the founders of any school of thought. John Mill was a singu- 
larly systematic product of a singularly systematic school of philoso- 
phers. And be was himself at one time the recognised head of a group 
■of men of a ipore or less kindred type, with more or less similar aims 
in mental and social science. Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Beutham, 
Malthus, James^ill, Austin, Grote, Bowring, Boebuck* the philoso- 
phic Badicals of the first Befonn era, maintained a real filiation of cen- 
trd ideas which reached their complete general systematisation in the 
•earlier writings of John Stuart Mill. He in turn worked on general 
lines with Professor Bain, T. Hare, G. H. Lewes, Professor Caimes, 
W. E. Forster, and Henry Fawcett. John Morley and Leonard 
Courtney still maintain erect the standard of their former chief. And 
Herbert Spacer, building on an analogous general ground-plan, has 
raised a yet more enGyclopsedio system of his own. 

John Morley haidlj overntea^ the intellectual authority of Mill 
when hs wrote, in 1873, that the ]|pding men of that day bore traces 
■of his infiuenee, whe&er aa disciptei or as opponents. The universities 
(he said)^ journalism, popular i««^g, and foreign opinion ooncurred 
in the some testimony. Mill held, moreover, a very unusual position 
-^at once head of a sihbol of philosophy, and also a most active 
social reformer, a poUtiokii of mark, and the inspiier of many prac- 
tical movements, moral, economic, or religious. Hume, Adam Smith, 
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■^msSi^L pndileiils : dkeiisftBtHs in IPadiiment oribtEitd 

lieigqfia. It tms il»& dl John Stuart Mill^ «hi^ he intiert^ 

^thlus his UtiHlarian hnrtiire, to stern 

science with regiird^ ihe 

iOrtn^oent of le^ei^ li he wsiis isr into 

thaji BsnihBie, irt Ben^iain tl^eodal reformer 

tli^ was M his schooL 

'MM indeed wifi a compotmd of l^thiun coi^^ the ideals and 
thihhsrs qI nM)dsim Fmnce, especialiy by 

Thole w3qo admit that the infinenoe of Mill has been waning in 
the last ^nepthm have also to admit that the whole school of thought 
which >o^e to its flower in Mill has been waning also in the same 
time for the same cause. John Mill is not to-day what he was 
a g^eration ago, because Utilitarianism, Benthamism, Political 
Economy, Radicalism, the Philosophy of experience, moral and social 
‘Utopias have somewhat gone ont of fashion. It is rather the school 
than the man which has lost yogue. It is not so much Mill as 
social science, which ceases to absorb the best of the rising genera- 
tion. We live in an age of reversion to more early types — ^theologico- 
metaphysico-dilemmas-^and aristocratic incarnations of the beauti- 
ful, the wise, and the good. To-day our aspirations are imperiaK 
our eummum bonum is national glery. War, armaments, athletic 
triumphs fill the souls of our patriotic and heroic youth. Philosophy 
retires into a higher region of mist and invisibility. Philosophy 
must wait and possess its soul in peace. 

If the larger doctrinal treatises of Mill have a wider teaching 
power, his distinctive ideas and the keynote of his nuiiid and nature 
are to be found rather in the three short jwpular ^ays to which he 
gave his whole soul in later life, and whereon he placed* his chief 
claim to leadership. These are Liberty (1859), Utilitariani&^ih 
(1863), and ![7ie of Women. (1869). They are all sum- 

maries of his beliefs, manifestoes, appeals, almost sermons in their 
inward fervour, addressed to the people, condensed and published in 
sternly popular form. To reach the essence of Mills’s nature and 
influence we must always go straight to these short but typical 
works of his mellow and widowed age. 

The literary history of the LibeHy bos no small interest. It was 
planned and written as an essay in 1855 ; ih. ^0 following year, he 
tells us, whilst mounting the s^ps of the Captol at Home, he 
conceived (like Gibbon) the ides of making it a book. For two 
years his wife and he wcnked at it, writing it twice over, and then 
revising every sentence separately and cxitieising lb with their joint 
labour. After years of thought it is published With a magnificent 
dedication to his dead wife as part author of the work, inspired * by 
her all but unrivalled wisdom.- And it may be bought* in sixty-' 
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e%life pages; few foimd an 

tonenw eimiM^ iiW ^ says,^^ so 

cttreffelly eoinpased^ iw comctod ; and fee believes 

ib deiri)med td siiivive Idiiger tfedn anything else that he 
with the poBidfeie eiseftihb Li^ii It in 

his own words, * a ^ksepldd text^ho^ of a akkgjte: : ■'■ * the 

impditanee, to man and society^ of a large variety 'ia^ %pes of 
charaeter, and of giving Ml Ir^om to human nattne to 
itself in innumerable and xxii^^d^ directions.’^ But ty#^dhigie 
truth ’ covers the whole field of the relation of the indivldswl to 
society, i.e. Ethic, Sociology, Education, Politics, Law, liMihers, 
and Beligion. It was, therefore, not strange that a code of maxims 
thereon should absorb the Noughts of two Mnkers for many years, 
and, when formulated with a sort of stern passion, should strike fire 
in some millions of brains. 

The ‘ simple principle ’ on which the Liberty expends so deep a 
passion and so much logic is this : ihat self-protection is the sole 
end for which society is warranted in interfering with the liberty of 
action of the individual. This prindple is ahsolutei and includes aJl 
intervention, physical force, or moral coercion. The independence 
of the individual is absolute, of right, implies the sovereignty df the 
individual over his own mind and body. The only part of his 
conduct for which he is amenable to society is that which concerns 
others. And this liberty includes liberty of conscience, liberty of 
tastes and pursuits, liberty of combination. No society can be called 
free in which freedom in all these fonns dees not exist, absolute and 
unqualified. On this great thema John Mill has composed a truly 
monumentaUinanual of acute and impressive thoughts. 

It would be^utile to attempt in these few pages either a defence 
or a criticism of these fsr-reaching dogmas. The only purpose of 
this slight essay is to consider how far the book of Mill impressed 
his own age, and how far it can be said to have a growing or perma- 
nent influence. It is certain that the little book produced a pro- 
found impression on contemporary thought, and had an extraordinary 
success with the public. It has been read by hundreds of thousands, 
and, to some of tfee most vigorous and most conscientious spirits 
amongst us, it becmne a sort of gospel — ^much as for a time did 
Rousseau’s Social Gontrctd or Benthwna’s Principles of Legislation. 
It was the code pf many tfednghtful writers and several influential 
politicians. It undoubtedly couiributed to the practical progiamines 
of libertUs aM Rad^ for the generation that saw feirth ; and 
the statute -book bears many t of its influence o)rer the sphere 
and duttes goverimamiti But in the present generapon, or broadly 
speaking; sinee tfee^^wat Fni!Uco--Crerinan war, th^t influence hw 
been waning, and is how at its lowest pmnt. The )k>ok is still read, 
it is still admired, it has not been refuted or superseded. But much 
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The second chapter, on * liiberty of Thought and Biscnsaion/ is a 
master^ece wise and generous pleading for tolexa^Em in opinion, 
freedom of speech, and liberty of conscience. On such a tc^c it is 
impossible to be original ; but it condenses, with a mastery of tonch 
and a n^asttred passion, all the best that has ever b^n said in defence 
of freedom of opinion, and will stand beside the Areopagitica as one 
of the fStassics thereon. Few of us are stilt so much in love with 
Debate is to share in Mill’s exaggeration of the moral mid mental 
value of dLsbuSeion itself, so that he seems to think that Truth must 
languish if it W'ere not constantly opposed to the counter-stimulation 
of sqU!^ (uhocatiis Falsi. But Mill would not be himself if he did 
not exaggerate the value of discussion. Yet the argument is lighted 
up with so much moral enthusiasm, and (what is so rare in Mill) with 
so much eloquence, that we easily pass over its defects. This chax>ter 
also has that typical example of free speech in the concrete — the 
daring and somewhat unjust arraignment of Christian morality. But 
even those who are forced to dissent from many of its arguments and 
conclusions will agree with Professor Bain that ‘ it stands as the chief 
text-book on Freedom of Discussion.' 

The third chajjter is an ardent plea for individuality as an ele- 
ment of well-being, and it is that part of the book which makes it a 
sort of Gospel to many a brave azltl honest soul. No one can gainsay 
the manly enthusiasm and convincing logic winch i;^gs in every 
passage. No one outside a Jesuit seminary is ever l^rd to maintain 
the contrary : but the eloquent and reasoned justifi^tion of individ- 
uality as the essential basis of civilisation does certainly give a moral 
stamina to life, and many a man will echo Charles Kingsley’s words, 
that it made him ‘ a clearer-headed, braver-minded man on the spot.’ 
The question still remains, whether there has been visible of late any 
waning of individuality in our country or in Europe : is there any 
real dapger of its being undervalued ? Is it true that ‘ the danger 
which tb^tens human nature is the deficiency of personal impulses 
and pt^trmoes ’ ? There are undoubtedly many molluscous and 
sheepish natures which show such defi^ency. There always have 
been, and there always will be ; and if anything can make men of 
them, such a warning as that of Mill on Liberty ought to rouse them. 
But a cool review of the fects, after the thirty-ei^t years that have 
passed since this appalling prophecy was made, compels us to doubt 
if any such danger now * threat^s human nature ’— -to doubt if the 
. last generation showed any want of * individuality ’ — if ‘ individuality 
has been growing weaker amongst os in the present generation. A 
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contemporsij thought. The steady tendency of opinion and of policy 
in the last generation has been to strengthen the authcnjty 
over individuals* Though it is only a jest to say that ^ all 
Socialists now/ it is quite true that recent opinion and legMMion 
have shown evidence of a socialist bias. Mill laid it W :a^ 
axiom ' that society has now got the better of the individa«d.^ But 
the dominant, and 1 will add the best, ideals of bur tune tend still 
further to assist society in getting the better of the individual 
Indeed, the book on Liberty, so &r horn helping to curb the authority 
of society and limit its range, coincided with a very strong lift 
throughout the whole of society, from top to bottom, to make the 
authority of society more stiin^nt and more ample. The old legal 
saw ran : * It is the part of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction.’ 
The political maxim to day more nearly runs thus : * It is the part 
of the wise legislator to enlarge the authority of law.’ And whatever 
be the errors of detail, most liiniii'1.(T>i1 and patriotic citizens not 
dissatisfied with the general spirit of the rule. 

It does not at all follow that Mill’s protests in the central 
chapter of his book are unnecessary or mischievous. His general 
propositions are far too absolute and doctrinaire ; but his practical 
warnings are invaluable, and his concrete examples of State meddling 
and muddling are full of sense and point. Thousands of social 
reformers an^j scores of politicians are every day clamouring amongst 
us for repressive legislation, of which Mill expounds all the folly and 
mischief. NeaRy all th^ emmples he gives in the dhapter on the 
Limite of AtUftority md in the chapter on Applicatione maybe 
gratefully accepted as contributions to jx>litical pUlosophy, by those 
who very much object to Mill’s general doctrines of non-intervention 
by society las absolute and rigid axioms. Even they inust see how 
many things are wise, how many are noble, how many are inspiring 
in this memorable and ss^acious book. 

The real weakness of the book, the cause of the aversion it 
inspires in so many minds, lies in its ultra-absolute dogmatism and its 
violent exaggmtion <^ individualism. Mill’s canons as to State inter- 
vention inn stat^ witbi the rigid generality of mathematical axioms. 
His Repositions bristle with sivd^ words as ‘ absolute,’ * unqualified/ 
* of rights* ^ sovere^ty/ ^ independence.’ Now, the science of politics 
abhors any 'abeoluie/ Vua<|nalified ’ rule : it uses 'right/ 'soveMgnty/ 
Vindependenoe ’ only in a le^^ or else in a metaphorical way, never 
as ccmstituting a rij^^ 8^^ Mill is &r too de^ly versed in 
the history of Bod<dogy and jmrt^rudence to appeal to Vrights * with 
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* rights ’ of the m^dnal a^nst ike State. MTe know that this is 
like asking what ore the ' rights ’ of the stomach agamet the body ? 

An W fimdaniental hdlacy is the way in which * Society ’ 
and ^tim State ’ are used almost as if they were intorehaageable 
terms ; and iheFe is a want of steady distinguishing bsEtween these 
two tbrhii^out the argument. The true problem is, not * what are 
the limits of the authcnity of Society over the Individual ? ’ but ' what 
iWe ^e reepective hmits of State Legislation and Social Opinion ?’ 
Ihe essence of Social Science is to determine the respective provinces 
of Law, Force, Oovemment on the one inde, and of Public Opinion, 
Social Morality, Beligious Bisdplme on the other side. The 
progress of civilisaticHi means the restriction of the former power, 
and the' correlative enlargement of the latter power: the transfer of 
control over individuals from Law to Opinion. As the |>oet says : 

Molto a Ikito Ik che qui non lece. 

Most thoughtful men agree vrith the practical examples that Mill 
gives us of the evils of l^islative meddling. But they are not at all 
willing to bind the legislative power within absolute and cast-iron 
bonds. There are no absolute and immutable limits : 4 is a practical 
problem, to be determined for different societies anc^yarious occasions 
in tentative ways, by skilled statesmen, as Aiistotle says, atf 6 
opl^Bi — i.e. as practical sagacity may suggest. 

Most of us to-day deeply revolt against the arbitrary dogma — 
that the only part of conduct for vduch one is amenable to society is 
that which concerns others; that, as to what concerns oneself, the 
individual is sovereign. That may be the ivactical limit of legis- 
lation, but it is no absolute bar to moral and social influence. If 
a man chooses to be a sot, a hog, a savage, it is the bounden 
duty of his fellow men to bring the Whoje pMsure of society to 
bear (m him ; of * society,* we ^y, not necessarily of that 
is a question for experts, or statesmen. Wb&t * part of conduct ’ 
concerns the individual merely and does not oonoem others ? No 
part whatever. ' Conduct ’ is ex hypothed a social act. No niari*B 
life is, or can be, solitary. The whole of * conduct ’ concerns society, 
concerns others; for human lifo simply means a continual action 
upon, and reaction from our fellow beings. * We are all members 
- one of anoth^,* said the greatest of religious teachers. And the 
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What doea ^ the indivld^ '^ iaeaii ?. It is no dooM' 
mechanical, and biological leict. It is a convenient 
atid is useful as an abstract idea for purposes of anal^jA^ 
cks^eation. But in sociolc^ there never was, is not, nor dan be, 
any d»olute / individual ’ in real life, as a nonnal human b^ug 
living a complete and continuous human life. In social science, an 
' individual’ is a term of ait, not a substantive organism, just as we 
may speak of the ‘ nervous system,' or ^the digestive apparatus’ in 
anatomy, or the ‘ vertebrate series * in |fo,ysiology. We cannot find, 
or even imagine, any ’nervous system,’ or ’digestive appaxntus,’ 
living and continuously function in a normal way, whil^ being 
absolutely isolated from the rest of the organism, ’ sovereign over 
itself/ and rigidly absorbed in what ’ merely concerns itself.’ So, in 
social science, we cannot find, we cannot imagine, an ’ individual,’ 
living a complete and continuous human life, as an individual. 
Living men and women are, and always must be, organic members 
of a social system. Any social philosophy founded upon ’ individuals ’ 
as such, is founded not on real focts and living beings, as we find 
them and know them, but upon mental abstractions, that is, upon 
postulates, not on realities. Of course We can temporarily get 
individuals i|olated, just as we cm dissect out a nerve, or even a cell, 
but these isolated individuals oah no more function normally as men 
and women thsl can the^dissected nerve or cell. 

To talk, in social scieBce, about the ’ rights of individuals,’ or 
the separate life of individuals, or the independence of individuals, 
or the conduct that solely concerns the individual, unless we are 
using these terms as convenient hypotheses of abstract analysis, not 
as real, permanent, substantive fiEu:ts of nature, is as incoherent as 
to talk of ’the rights’ of tlie nervous system, or the separate life of 
a d^aohed nerve dr organ in the dissected body. In social science, 
the smallest substantive organism d which society is composed is 
the Pamily, not the Individual. A Family, as such, has a rudi- 
mei^y organic life of its own, but an Individual has not. A Family 
on BO: isolated islsnd can eonoeiyably omitinue a normal, but very 
low, type of hmnan lifo, |diysfoi|d,mi»al, intellectual, and progressive, 
wd am that can be called the germs of human 

eivilj^tidn foom genexatkm te An Individual Gann<^ do 

and therefore is not, mnm^ly speaking, mtm at all. The unit 
of soeiety is the Family Individual, which is anabsteact 
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In the ‘ IntToductipn * to the Uh^rty Mai does make spmp refer- 
ence to the dittcnlty that whatever affiMs t!^ individii^^^^.^ 
iTbAirediy affect society, and he poraises to meet thia ptyectipn in 
the sequel. But he eietir^y feds to meet it, and he states the 
difficulty itself far top .slightly. The attempt to distmguish between 
conduct which oonoerns oheself, and conduct that may remotely 
concern otheFs; is quite falladous. No distinction can be drawn, for 
human acts are organically inseparable. Not only may the c(Hiduct 
of the m concerns himself, affect others, hut it miuf 

affi^ them— the individual never can know when, or how, or whom 
it afect. The belly might as well say to the brain, ‘ What can 
it matter to you what 1 take ?’ as the individual can say to liis 
fsihay, or even to his countrymen, ‘ What can it matter to you what 
I eat or drink ? ’ Society does not indec^ possess the all-seeing Eye 
which the Christian believes to penetrate the most secret thoughts or 
acts ; but it has quite as reid an interest in those thoughts and acts, 
and they &r more intimately concern its own well-being. 

The book on Liberty ^ from beginning to end, is an invaluable 
text-book for the legislator, for the politician, for the social reformer ; 
and its powerful protest against all forms of over-legislation, intoler- 
ance, , and the tyranny of majorities, is rich with perennial wisdom 
and noble manliness. But as a piece of social philosophy it is 
based upon a sophism as radical as that of Kousseau himself, with his 
assumption of a primordial Contract. And, if these ab^lute dogmas 
as to ‘ the sovereignty of the individual * against even the moral 
coercion of his fellow-citizens were literally enforcecf; there would be 
a bar put to the moral and religious development of civilised com- 
munities. Mill has left it exceedingly vague what is the line that he 
draws between the 'persuasion,’ exhortation, instruction, and appar- 
ently even the boycotting, which he admits, and the ‘ moral coercion 
of public opinion,’ which he regards as iniquitous. As in the femous 
trades-union cases, it seems to be left to the temper of the judge to 
decide where 'persuasion’ ends and 'moral coercion’ begins. The 
real crux, in the problem of individud liberty, as in that of * pfeketr 
ing,’ is to decide where lawful 'persuasion’ becomes wrongful 
'coercion.’ And this part of the prohlem MDl h^ left uncaftain 
and vague. To many of ns, ' moral oo^cion,’ of a wise qad guarded 
sort, may become a great migine of progressive civilisation. 

. Not only is the language of ihe.JALerty somewhat vague in 
defining the respective limits of ‘ persuasion ’ and ' coercion/ but the 
practical illustrations . of lawful restrictions by the State seem at 
times hardly consistent with so absolute a doctrine, It is somewhd 
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public exfiunihations, extending to all children, and beginni^ an 
early age, the parent being punished if the child &i}s to paw.; Here 
is indeed a Chinese tyranny of an ominons kind, which is 1^^ to 
reconcile with the absolute fieedom of the citizen. Many of ns 
froiii the first protested agunst State com|^Bibn even in the sacred 
cause of educatioUj and we see the results bf it tb-day. Bim illm 
InciTifmcB — illcR iroB — illoB Wajca— which resound in our midst. 
The result of forcing children into school, cramming them for mechani- 
cal examination, and fining the parent, has proved to be a source of 
religious bitterness, and the disorganisation of our public education. 

The^root error of andeit States, according to Mill, was in their 
belief * that the iState had a deep interest in the whole bodily and 
mental discipline of every one of its citizens.’ It is quite true that 
the codes of the ancient commonwealths erred in a monstrous amount 
of over-legislation — (Mulieres genm ne raduTUof Xll Tab.) — which 
culminate in Plato’s Utopian Bepublic, This primitive error Mill 
would meet by the dogma that the Individual, and not the State, is 
sovereign over all that concerns himself alone. The correction is as 
sophistical and as mischievous as the bnginal "dogma. The error 
of the ancient legislators lay in thdr extravagant idea of the State. 
Put the term Society for State, and the doctrine is right. Society has 
a deep interest iuthe whole bodily and mental discipline, of every one 
of its citizens : tnough it is but a small part of that discipline which 
the magistrate can enforce or laa-'s prescribe, and but a part of it which 
even Society can control. How tb distinguish the one firom the 
other is the great problem of Polity, of Ethic, of Beligion. And that 
]>roblem Mill has not solved, in spite of all the wise warnings he; im- 
presses on the kgislator, and all the couxageous and inspiring virtue 
that breathes throughout his essay. ^ 

The li^le treatise on l^i^rianism was also a compact manual 
of Mifi’s ethical system, years and diligently revised. 

It was begun in 1854, .recast and finally published in 1861-65. It 
oontains a wmkderful amount of thought' ,* it has had a great influence ; 
and has met with incessant critictsui and comment. It remains, afi;^ 
all deductions And eorredicms xnade, fer the most ample and rational 
text*book pf the priimiple of <iteat;e^ as the foundation of 
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be adiribibd {Ji^iitdrfanfsm is a very awkward term to des^be 
thO piQrsiiii of the highest welfare of mankind ; to mean indeed wl^ 
has bi^ happily called-^The Service of Man ; and to include all the 
devoticai of self to others that We may find in the lives of Alfred, or 
Waghington — nay, we must add of Sc»rates, St. Paul, or Christ. Can 
these be the types of utilitarian momlity % 

In substance, Milrs book is a plea for Ethic as being a demon- 
strable science founded On anedysis and experience of man as a social 
being eminently adapi^ to social development. When he says that 
actions are right ii^fowporrion as ^ to promote Happiness, 

and that by Happiness he means Pleasure, he makes it clear in the 
sequel that he really intends to say, that Happiness, in the best sense, 
is the gen^nd and purest wel&re of Mankind, and that Pleasure, in 
the true and highest degree^ is the s8ti8fiEK!ti<Hi of man’s best instincts 
of Benevolence and Devotion. So understood, the book is a solid and 
convincing addition to moral philo8<^hy^ in spite of it«i title and its 
associations. 

The weakness of the argument admittedly lies m the want of a 
more scientific definition of Happiness, and an ample exposition of 
the elements, constitution, and production of Happiness. And an 
even more serious hiatus lies in the absence of all these explanations 
as to Pleasure. What constitutes Happiness : how is it created, 
maintained, and lost ? Wliat Pleasures are high, what low : what 
are the qualities of Pleasure, afid how should we distinguish between 
them ? It is quite clear that Mill’s own conception of Happiness is 
both praoticBl and elevated, reasonably ad|Mied between socA and siM ; 
and that his conception of Pleasure is a wifie and noble hannony 
between the personal and the altruistic pleasures. But he does not 
systematically work out this. He leaves ail this in sketch. And 
he does not, therefore, give us a substantive scheme of ethical science, 

That Mill’s conception of Happiness and of Pleasure is of this 
rational and elevated order appears in his whole argument, but 
especially in that tmly grand passage in the thiH chapter, Wher^ he 
claims as the natural basis of morality the social facings of zumridn^; 
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to the oontraxy. But he has worked out any ^eory of ^io M 
definitely OB Comte haa done, and indeed as Hubert Bpenoer W 
done. 

How Mill hisiBelf reooaciled the tone of militant IndividualiBin in 


he entirely fails to explain in his AAdohiography^ or eUewhere. The 
two pieces wm both composi^ about the same period-^that of his 
short married life — and both were published at nearly the same date. 
He was evidently not conscious of any divergence of view. Without 
saying that they are in verbal or direct contiadic^on, or that they do 
not coincide in many things, the paramount importance given to the< 
social feelings as the firm foundation of morality does not seem 
compatible with the spmt of the Liberty ^ which is to assert the 
sovereignty of the individual and the absolute independence of eadi 
man and w^oman. Take this noble passage in the third chapter of 
the UtUitaHaniam: 

The social stajp is at once so oatnisl, so neoessiay, and so habitii^' to nuui^ 
that, except in some nnuswl drcurastaDees or hf on effort of ve/ahta^a&sHraceiiMi, 
he never conceives hAself otherwise than as a member of a body; and this asso- 
ciation is livetted more and more, as manldod ore farther removed from the state 
of savage independence. Any condition, therefore, which is essential to a state of 
society, becomes more and more an inseparable part of every pOrson'e conception 
of the state of diings which he is horn into, and whioh is the ^tiny of a human 
being. ... 


In an improving state of the human mind, the influences are constantly on 
the increase, which tend to generate in each individnal a feeling of unity with all 
the rest ; wMeb 1/ psc/bd,. tmiiM make JUm never tkmk of, or deeire, my 
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|ne burst •of althilstie emitimeut is as true as it is eloquexd. 
It is eutiroiy oousist^ with lillirs own nature and with the fitcts of 
his. lii^ flud it |UB^ the wh(^e spirit of his UtUitarianim, oi 
which it is th^ a^^ A follower of Comte wpuld 

even say iu the last cdted^ 

and tha^ the Wg^timate of SeH aie ignored^ Mill, we know^ 
call^ Comte ‘ a moraJ|Jy-finte^ man : every q[uestion with Ihiii 
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man; of high ibbi^ culture is a society of high civilisation will come 
to fe^ about himself, to think of himself, not aaias isolated indivichml 
but habkually and natundly as an organ in a social organism. How 
sGie we to reco^Eidle the Liberty of Mill with his VHldiaricmimi ? ■ 

£ turn now to the last of his completed books, The Svh^eetion 
of IfoTUSU, 1869 — ^in many ways the most eloquent of his works, the 
most characteristic, and perhaps that which has had the most direct 
and immediate effect, like the Liberty, it was written many years 
before it was published, and was to a great degree a joint production. 
Eds biographer. Professor Bain, very justly calls it ' the most sus- 
tained exposition of Mill’s life-long theme — the abuses of power.’ 
And Mr. John Morley calls it ‘ the best illustration of all the best and 
richest qualities of i|8 author’s mind.’ *lt is fortunate/ he adds, 

‘ that a subject of such incompao^ble importance should have Ix^en 
first effectively presented for discussion in so worthy and pregnant a 
form.’ 

The form is indeed pregnant, and in every sense worthy of a 
scheme which touches us all home, and reaches so far and wide. It - 
is one of those very rare examples of ft short treatise on a weighty 
to|iic, packed with accumulated thought, and fused wjtli ardent con- 
viction^ In four short chapters it condenses a scheme of social 
Ethics. It is in its passionate logic the most * notable result of this 
ripest, loftiest, most inspiring part of his life.’ And its practical effect 
on legislation, manners, and opinion has no doubt been greater than 
anything else which Mill gave to his generation. The law has 
already been amended on many points which drew down his indignation 
and satire. A great number of the disabilities of women arising 
from prejudice, habit, or torpor have been practically removed. At 
least, there remains no legal or moral bar to the aspiring woman, 
exc^ in one or two exceptional cases. Literature, ait, medicine, 
science, law, the universities, athletics, sport, political agitation, the 
public service, are now practically open to women.'' Their admission 
to Farliainent, to the franchise, to the Bar, to Degrees, is still an open 
question, which would be decided in their fiivour at once if the 
majority of women seriously resolved to churn it. There is nothing 
now to prevent any woman who wishes it from c(»npeting with men 
in composing an epic, playing in a polo match, orating on platforms, 
in building a cathedral, in presiding over a hoiq>ital, in inspecting a 
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Thu is no place to duenm how &r these dunges m aedwtsd^v 
the aim of this brief essay is to call attention to the effiset of 
infinenee on his age^ « It is in^possible to dispute what Mr. Morley 
justly calls * the sagacity of h^ marims on individual conduct and 
chaewster/ and ^ the beauty of tbeospiiaticns for collective soeialUfa’ 
in this eloquent treatise. There sxe whole pages which would furnish 
forth a dozen sermons on the ocMursenees, the cruelty, the arrogance 
which men so often show towards women who fall into their power, 
towards the women of their own &mily, to their sisters, to their 
daughters, constantly to their wives, and occasionally even to their 
mothers. It is a scathing indictment : and few men will dare to say 
that they have not known some loathsome examples of the brutalities it 
depicts. And all honest men will agree that there are few homes into 
which this insolence of sex does not feom time to time intrude ; that the 
rebuking of this temper is indeed a primal duty of morality and 
religion ; that no more powerful sermon on this duty has ever been 
preached by man. 

The Suhjecti'On of Wortmi, however, is not a simple sermon 
against male arrogance. It is a systematic effort to recast the whole 
form of our domestic, social, and political life, and, as such, it must 
be judged, real question is, not whether the book contains 
' many sidutary warnings and some noble aspirations, but wheth^ it 
shows adequate g^und for a vast revolution in law, opinion, habits, 
and ideals, both of private and of public life. Has civilised life 
between the sexes been based on a selfish tyranny ; must it be re« 
formed root and branch ? Here some of those who honour most the 
memory of Mill entirely decline to assent. That he has denounced 
with a noble freedom gross tendencies in our social and domestic 
life is most true. That these tendencies are so enormous, so 
universal, so poisonous as he asserts is a monstrous exaggeratioxu 
That they can only be overct^e by the Ibeznendous revolution which 
he preaches is an even more ifen|^ouB delusion. The subjection of 
women is a meie hystened soplcsm in itself. The remedy proposed 
to cure ^ is rank metal and socM anarchy. 

• The whole argument is an exanq^e of what we know so well-^ihe 
fi.ery denunciation of some too common failing or vice, to be stomped 
out by some revolutionfuy process. Nearly all that teetotMlm say 
about drunkenness is true ; but it does not fellow that we need penal 
laws to prevent all mankiiid from obtaining aloohol* Marriage is 
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bi^tes and much wanton slaughter r biit it does 
ought to malce it a inisdem^our to hurt or kill a vertebrateantoal, 
even in order to save hbmiui life or provide human food. Calmly 
judged, and regarded as a serious contribution to sociolo^, the Buh- 
jecHon of partakes of the &natical extaavagance found in 

Abolitionists, Tegetariaas, and Free Lovers. The assertions of &Gt 
on which it professes to rest its plea are caricatures of practical life 
of truly ^tesque extravagance. And the results at which it aims 
would logicidly involve the dissolution of civil and domestic existence 
as civilisation has slowly evolved it. 

It is said to be ' a joint production ’ ; but in truth the SubjedioTi 
of Women is much more the production of a woman than of a man. 
Eijll himself was a man with a heart of truly feminine sensibility. 
Hi s heart was even richer than his brain. Under the stimulus of 
indignation for the outrages and obstacles of which he saw women 
to be Crequent victims, his acute reasoning powers caught fire. In- 
deed, there are purple patches in the book where we seem to hear 
that spiteful wrongheadedness of some woman who has grown old in 
nursing her wrongs, out of touch with actual life and with her own 
sex. These Hecubas, whose married life was a failure or who have 
never known it at all, are suffered to rail at male wickedness with a 
burlesque exaggeration which disturbs no one, and which none dis- 
regard so completely as the sensible, amiable, average woman. We 
had hardly got over the conventional satire upon Woman which dis- 
graced the age of Swift, Pope, and Congreve, when tl^re was founded 
the feminine caricature of Man. And for this new terror to quiet 
life, Mr. Mill, with his female inspirers and imitators, have to answer 
at the bar of Good Sense and Good Feeling. 

A revolution so vast as that involving the mutual relations of the 
sexes is not to be decided by reference to one country or one genera- 
tion, The supposed uprising of women against the tyranny of man 
is still a mere fad in the other advanced nations of Europe. And to 
pretend that w'omen are slaves in the L^nited States is too ludicrous 
to be attempted. In what is far the largest part of the English- 
speaking race we are assured that Woman is absolute mistress of the 
situation, and Man with shame begins to take a lower place. The 
American girls who so freely accept English husbands are not thought 
by their sisters to descend into the ranks of degraded slaves, ^le 
anomalieB of the feudal law which long lingered on our statute book, 
for the most part survivals of antique manners, were in practice 
corrected by appropriate modifications. It is an instance of this 
feminine wunt of balance, of knowledge, and of impartiality, when 
Mr. Mill calls these modifications of the old law ‘ special contracts 
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in law made ]>y lawyers and enlaced judges^ It is <^ldi 6 ]i to 
ask £Dr a change vldch ^ill sbake to its loomdatiotis ewy house- 
hold in civilisation, on the ground of an obsde^ do<^^ 
surviy^ in the text-books of our old EngHsh to^ hut^ W^ 
longer seriously affects any number of famiUes. English law 
with anomalies under the heads of property, fiumly* Ohuxoh^ :iaA 
State, and we have a dozen different types of agitation which pin^r 
pose radical changes on the strength of ^ese obsolete and puradozical 
anomalies. It is melancholy to ffnd a great sociologist such as Mill 
heading one more of these rhetorical revolutions. 

Let us guard against misconception, if that be possible, on this 
thorny topic. We admit that many changes are needed in law, in 
opinion, in our habits, before all the powers of women can be folly 
developed. There is permanent value in Mill's invectives against 
male tyranny in the past and male arrogance in the present. And 
his impassioned rebukes have much nolnlity and no little truth. But 
they do not justify the radical sexual revolution that he heralds. It 
would be quite as easy to frame a wholesale indictment against the 
cmelty, selfishness, and meanness of women — not in the brutal ways 
common to bad men, but in the feline ways common to bad women. 
There are bad wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, alas ! in all ranks, 
although the bad are not so savage as bad men, and the good are 
often nobler than the best men. Men of the world know as many 
homes made wretched by the defects of the women as by the arro- 
gance of the men. Selfishness, alas ! is common to both sexes, and 
is too often latent, if it be not blatant, in the average home. It takes 
different forms wife men and with women, but there is not so much 
to choose between the secretive selfishness of women and the domi- 
neering selfishness of men. The vices of both are to be met by purer 
morals, manners, religion — not by social revolutions and anarchic 
experiments in the New Life. To argue that the arrogance of many 
men requires us to turn our social institutions inside out is quite as 
foolish as it would be to argue that the meanness of many women 
jnstifies the subjection of women as really practised by ancient 
Bomans and modem 

I have no intention whatever of discussing the specific changes 
reoomm^ded by liiBn and it would be idle in this place to touch 
upon problems so vast and so universal. The institutions of Family 
and the relations of the sexes concern the whole human race and the 
gmieral course of human civilisidAon. It is pedantry to debate them 
from the point of view of Biitaip to-day. A fovourite argument with 
some academic debaters founds this vast soc^ revolution on the 
fdighfcly greater prcpcntion of women to men — a phenomenon in itself 
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text of the spirituaMsts that i^e piesauGe of an iu<»hduloi^ 
makes every test im&ir. A whole generaiaon has now been bnad up 
in the light of the hew movement that Mill led and in^ired ; and 
few of the disabilitijes he denounced have now any piactioal effect. 
It is difficult to believe that, in these twenty-seven years, women have 
proved themselves so greatly superior to their motlmrs and their 
graiidmotlims, that the passage slavery to ffeedom has wrought 
any change so vast — or indeed any change at all except a certain 
peroeptibie loss in tenderness, modesty, and charm, and a very marked 
inecease of reefclessness, self-assertion, and conceit. 

, The specific proposals of the book need not be considered whilst it 
ooufirdnts us with the root misconception on which it is founded. 
Women are not a subject race in civilised Europe and America, not 
slaves, not victims : imd men are not tyrants, jealous task-masters, 
and inhuman brutes. And the plea for the vast social changes in- 
volved is founded on the same theory of the Individual that is the 
root errOT of lAheriy. Nothing can be made right in sociology whilst 
society is regarded as made npof Individuals instead of Families. If 
this individualist doctrine is Ic^cally carried out, and husband and 
wife are to be but temporary ^paitners’ with identical rights and 
separate lives, monogamic marriage as now understood must disappear. 
Mill for once failed in his accustomed courage when he shrank from 
frankly dealing with the problem of Marriage. It is pertain that he 
was really prepared for a very large relaxation of ii»L actual conditions 
and laws. But Marriage is only one of the ineti&tions over which 
these absolute dogmas of individualism would cast a blight. The 
Family as an institution would be dissolved ; the fine floater of Woman- 
hood would become cankered ; the brutality of Man would become a 
glim reality ; and the Subjection of Women would be a fret — and not 
an digram. 

With all its defects, the book has great beauties, lasting merits. 
All that could be done by a most generous, pure, and noble spirit 
starting with a vicious theory. Mill has done. To me it reads Hke a 
semum of St. Bernard on the miraculous gifts of the saints, or some 
other transcendental figment. Beautiful and impressive as an occa- 
sional homily, as philosophy it is vitiated, not only by its meta- 
physical apotheosis of the Individual, but also by unsound physio- 
logical, cerebral, and ethical data. The troth lies not in the tqwMiy 
bnt in the irUerd^pmdenee of the sexes ; not in their idefV^Hm or 
SfimiUvritiea but in their TutmtgtffMiet and eprrdoMoni. This tnith 
Miirs own beauty of soul is continually leading him to affirm, even 
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Oooste drawn the ideal mertiage. Thfe ideal is at once the gepi 
of Mill’s book on Women — aOd ite refotetion. It is not, as he &ncses, 

‘ the dream of an enthusiast.’ It is an ideal which is often, even in 
our own day, attained in perfection ; and which they who have been 
blessed in such attainment well know to be the ntMnnal and natural 
type to which the relations of the two sexes steadily tend to conform, 
even, to a certain extent, in the relations of family, friendship, ®nd 
"association, beyond and outside of the marriage union. The true 
function of men and of women is to be the complement each of the 
other. The effort to assimilate them is a step towards barbaito. 

This is no place to deal with the great works of Mill’s earlier life 
—the Jjogic and the Political Eecmmy. They are still standard 
works which every student of these sciences is bound to master ; they 
have exercised a really dominant influence over the thoughts of the 
thinking world ; and they are doubtless destined to colour the minds 
of many students for some time to come. It is true that their 
authority has been rapidly waning since Mill’s death ; and they are, 
perhaps, as mpch undervalued now as they once were unduly extolled 
as manuals of and absolute truth. Forty years ago these works 
were the text-bibks of a large and influential school of students, 
especially at Oxford : and, as is the unhappy fate of text-books, they 
were regarded by the youthful philosopher as infallible revelation. 
This, of course, they are not ; nor is any one of them the summary of a 
coheimit and complete system of thought." In the P<A^%cal Ecoauyniy 
especially we finrf two incompatible schemes of thought ; and the first 
jHid the second volumes of the Logic are not wholly consistent through- 
out. The truth is that Mill, for all his apparent proof armour of dry 
logic, was continuid])y moved by what has been called ‘ the logic of 
feelii^.’ He was exeessiv^y swasitive and indeed impressionable; 
■i><i was often earned away by new ideas and intense feelings. In the 
course of his career he passed through the tremendous grinding of 
Bentham and James Mill’s cast-frpn machine, and ultimately ended 
iii social utt^iaa and sentimetstal ideals. It was said of the great 
Cbndoroet that he was a volcano covered with snow. And Mill h^ 
aosn^hing of that teniperafneiit --without, a method of severe logic, 
within, intense sympathy and aspirations after new ideals. Both of 
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through three modMcationa, w haa been ez^ained bj l^dfessor 
Ingram, who hae admiraldj described both its weakness and its 
strength. It has been, as he says, the source from which most of 
our oonteiiQ^raries have derived their knowledge of the sc^oe. 
And it still remains the most important English text-book of the older 
school. It marks an epoch. For, if it cannot be said to be the in- 
troduction to the new methods with which our generation approachira 
economic problems, it undoubtedly closes the canon of the older 
methods. For in its final form, and still more in connection with Mill’s 
later economic doctrines^ it makes admissions and encourages ideals 
of a soinal future which knock the ground firom under the feet of the 
old orthodox school of abstract dogmas and unlimited Competition^ 
Of this tendency Mill himself was quite aware, and he admitted that 
he had imbibed it in the school of St. Simon and Comte. But, if the 
absence of any perfectly coherent scheme is a defect in the Political 
Ecammivy, the fact that it combines so much of sound reasoning on 
economics with a serious attempt to expand plutonomy into sociology, 
makes it the most valuable general treatise which our language in 
this century has produced. 

The Examiriatium of Sir W» Hamilton's Philosophy is so full of 
acuteness, of interest, and of pregnant argument as to make one regret 
that Mill’s chief metaphysical work should have been cast in a con- 
troversial form. It would have been far better bad be stated his own 
metaphysical position in a systematic body of doctrine. He has not 
altogeth^ satisfied such thinkers of his own school as Professor Bain, 
G. H. Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. Few metaphysicians, alas ! ever 
satisfy any of their fellow philosophers altogether^ But although 
there is much in this most interesting criticism of Hamilton that has 
not won general assent or even a very important following, the 
volume as a whole contains so many chanuiteristic and memorable 
lines of thought, and has so much that is at once subtle, and rich 
with sterling good sense, that it is especially valuable in this age of 
Intuitional Beaction and in the welter of half-hearted hypotheses in 
w'hich we are told to-day that true pliilosophy consists. 

With the work on Auguste Comte and Positivism I shall not 
deal, for it has be^n treated so exhaustively by Dr. Bridges in bis 
admirable reply, and I have in other places dealt with it at such 
length that I have nothing further to add. 1 associate myself 
entirely with the whole of Dr. Bridges’s essay. He has amply shown 
how very large and fundament^ are the points of agreement between 
the two, and how deeply Mill had assimilated the philosophical, 
ethical, social, and religious ideas of CSomte. Mr. Leslie St^ihen 
states it truly when he says, * Comte’s influence upon Mill was clwly 
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great, especially in li^ general view of social devekqiment.* It 
has been remarked by jNtfessor and by l^fessor Ingram that 
Mill had been infln^oeiil by 0^ &r more than he wim dis- 

posed to believe. .Bedbrs of Bain’s Infe ofMiU and of Mill’s own 
A^i^iobiegra^p^ will observe how early, how intimate, how prc^otind 
was the ^Rrot of Cknnte’s work upon mind of Mill. The grand 
difference— whereon they eventually parted eompapy— was that Mill 
was (in theory) an Individualist, whilst Comte was (philosophically 
speaking) a ^cialist. To Comte Synthesis was the great aim : to 
Mill it was Independence. Both aimed at combining Liberty and 
Duty. But Mill would put Liberty first : Comte gave the prerogative 
place to Duty. 

In the supreme point of religious aspirab'on there is essential 
agreement. It is clear from a concurrence of testimony that Mill 
looked forward to what in his last considerable piece he describes as 
* that real, though purely human religion, which sometimes calls itself 
the Religion of Humanity and sometimes that of Duty.’ In his last 
interview with John Morley he expressed the same thought. The 
three posthumous Essays on Religion develop and expound it. 
Written at intervals of some twenty years, they are not quite consis- 
tent, and to Bain and Morley they present certain difficulties hard to 
reconcile with each other and adth their knowledge of the writer. 
The last essay on Theism admits, in a loose and sentimental way, a 
certain concurrent and purely hypothetical Theism as likely to aid 
and colour the Religion of Duty. This Comte himself certainly did 
not contemplate, and all Christians and most Theists would reject it 
with scorn. But Mill’s religion was not after Comte’s model, though 
it virtually aipounted to the same result. Fairly considered, the three 
posthumous Ess^s on Rdigion do not vary more than, the develop- 
ment of a singre mind over twenty years may explain. They com- 
bine to surrender all forms of belief in the Supernatural, in Revelation, 
or Christianity, and they practically close with a definite acceptance 
of the Religion of Humanity, as in some form or other the permanent 
religion of the F’uture. 

With Mill’s {political activity and his writings on politics we are 
not now oonoemed. They belong to his own generation, not to ours. 
And, however rich with light and leading to the movements which 
they founded or inspired, their effect was in no sense either so great 
or BO perm^ent as that of his books. His whole conduct in public 
was that of a coutageous, conscientiouB, and noble-minded citizen, 
who gave his countrymen a rare example of how to play that most 
perilous of all parts— the philowpher as ruler. Whether we agree or 
not with aU his aims, his bearing was always a combination of 
patience, justice, a lofty morality, mid unflinching courage,. 

in summing-up the peculiar powers of Mill and his special serr 
vices to English thought; it Urould seem that his work marks a certain 
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Mill again almost wholly French, and to a very small degree 
German. Jin sjnte of the l^rmid leasoning of his method, and the 
laborious precision pf his form, he can hardly claim the highest rank 
as an original, or systenuitic, thinker. He is neither so original nor 
so systematic as Bentham or Spencer. And nearly all his work shows 
evidence of competing currents which are far &om completely 
harmonised. His social philosophy is made up of Benlham and 
Comte, his Economics of Plutonomy tempered by Socialism, his 
Metaphysics are based, either by agreement or antagonism, on Sir 
W. Hamilton. His Liberty is deeply coloured by the memory of his 
hither, and the Subjection of Women is an echo of bis romantic 
devotion to his wife. 

Yet as one turns over the roll of Mill’s labours in philosophy, in 
metaphysics, in ethic, in economics, in sociology, in politics, in reli- 
gion, it is difEcult to believe but that such solid achievement will 
have a permanent place in English thought, although it may never 
regain its original vogue. In any case the name of Mill must stand 
as the most important name in English philosophy between Bentham 
and Spencer. But, to the diminishing band of those who knew him, 
it will be his nobility of nature which dwells deepest in their memory, 
rather than his sagacity of mind. And those who did not know him 
should read in his Autobiography the modest yet resolute present- 
ment of a life of indefatigable industry, conscientious effort, and 
beautiful ideals. The sensitiveness to social im^-ovement and the 
passionate nature of his own affections, which led him so to exag- 
gerate the gifts of his own dear ones, and to plunge into such social 
revolutions, not seldom overpowered his science and involved him in 
inconsistencies, little to be expected from the external form of logical 
wd patient induction. The inconsistencies and sophisms will be 
forgotten, as his great services to thought and his sympathetic trust 
in humanity are more and more remembered and prized. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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RUSSIA DISTRUSTS ENGLAND 

The visit of the Emperor of Eussia to the Queen coincides with a 
momentous crisis in the affairs of Europe, and above all in th^ 
relations of the countries over wMch the two monarchs reign. 
England and Eussia seem to be standing at the parting of the ways, 
and to have before them the choice either <of a permanent friendship, 
with all its attendant blessings, or of a lasting estrangement and 
hostility, accompanied by perils the unspeakable gravity of which 
cannot be exaggerated. It is natural in these circumstances that all 
who wish welkto their own country, and who are not inspired by any 
feeling of deadly hostility to Eussia, should be asking themselves 
whether something cannot be done to bring about a change for the 
better in the relations of the two States. Their anxiety to see such 
a cliange effected is increased by their knowledge of the £Eu;t that a 
good understanding between Great Britain and Eussia would mean 
the termination of the orgies of devilish cruelty in the dominions of 
the Sultan. There is apparently no other way in which the occupant 
of the Yildiz Kiosk can be reached and curbed. We have therefore 
a double motive for willing to come to .terms with Eussia, the motive 
of an enlightened self-interest and the motive of common humanity. 

The Czar visits the-Queeu as a Mend and ally, clo|^ly connected 
by marriage with the royal family of this country. In this chainoter 
he has received a welcome of the genuine wann%o{ which he 
can make no complaint. Yet it is impossible to forget every 
effort has teen made, not only % the Russian press hut ^ ^ 
of France and Germoiiy, to convince us that the natS^ Wei: which 
the Czar rules is our enemy, and that under no circumstances will 
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she abandon her attitude of confinned saspidon and hostility witji 
regard to this oountiy. Tt is difficult to vitiistand the evidence 
which is brought forward to support this oontention. It is almost 
impossible, in face of the daily insults aii|^ malignant innuendoes 
showered upon us by the jour^ists of the four chief capitals of 
Europe^ to feel that there is any hope of a change for the better in 
the situation. When we are told that such a movement as that we 
are now witnessing for expressing horror at the massacres of the 
Armenians is a crafty device on the part of English statesmen to 
enable them to carry out unobserved some secret plot of their own 
against the peace of Europe and the interests of Itussia, it is almost 
impossible not to give way to a feeling'of despair. How can we ever 
hope to be on good terms with those who misunderstand us so 
completely and so maliciously ? 

Yet it is well to bear in mind two facts that forbid this feeling of 
despair. The first is that not so many years ago it was this country 
which cherished an inveterate suspicion of Russia, and refused to 
believe in the goodness of her motives, no matter what might be 
the apparent worthiness of her actions. The other is that when we 
survey the history of Europe during the last forty years, we are 
driven, in common fairness, to admit that the Russians have some 
excuse for their present sentiments towards us. 

During the greater part of the lifetime of most of us Russia has 
been the acknowledged bogey of the Englishman. Our older men 
remember the Crimean War, when we fought her openly, inflicting 
upon her enormous material injury and gaining for ourselves a 
victory that few of us now regard bs having been worth the price 
paid for it. Since then we have been afflicted by recurrent panics, of 
all of which Russia has been the cause. On the Bosphorus, in Asia 
Minor, in Afghanistan, in Central Asiaf she has be the nightmare 
of our dreams, for ever disturbing our rest and filling us with appre- 
hension. How many names of remote Asiatic cities and passes have 
we not had upon our lips during the last thirty years, each one of 
which has seemed for the moment to be the final, long-sought 
casus hdli, and not one of which the average Englishman, on search- 
ing his memory, could now recall ? More than once during that 
period we have come dangerously near to war ; and on one memo- 
rable occasion we seemed, as the late Earl of Derby declared, not to 
be drifting, as in the Crimean days, but to be positively rushing into 
such a conflict. When we look back we can all see for ourselves that 
not one of the matters which seemed at the moment to have so much 
importance--«iieither Merv, nor Kandahar, nor Herat, nor Penjdeh 
— ^was really worth the sacrifice of a single army corps. And yet for 
all these years we have honestly believed that each new crisis as it 
arose was to lead to the downfall of the British Empire unless we 
resisted Russia to the death. 
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• And daring all that period we have scoffed at the e^lanations 
offered by St. Peterriborg, have persistently refused to believe in 
Mnscovite good fiiith, aiod even when men like the Me Emperor have 
taken st^ to znakev^hat good Mth have hinted 

pleasantly that, after all, behind the Emperor there were other 
men not quite so sonipaloas whom, autocrat though he might be, 
he was powerless to control. When we remember what our own 
attitude towards Russia was during this period in our history— a 
period which has only just been closed-^we may possibly view with 
greater tolerance the present attitude of Russia towards ourselves. 

But we are deeply and rightly hurt at the insulting imputations 
which it pleases the St. Petersburg and Moscow Press to cast upon 
the genuineness of our pity for the perishing Armenians. It adds to 
our chagrin to discover that in Paris and in Ghermany the official 
view of the popular uprising in this country is practically the same 
as that taken in Russia. But can we find no cause or excuse for 
suspicions which every Englishman knows to be absolutely unfbuuded ? 
For such an excuse we have only to go back for twenty years. 
September 1876 saw the United Kingdom convulsed by an agitation 
far more remarkable than that which we are now witnessing. Men 
of all classes and of both political parties joined in what seemed to 
be a holy war against the Sultan — the same Sultan who still sits in 
the Yildiz Kiosk, watching with cynical eyes that outer world in 
which he has never mixed. If one thing seemed certain after the 
memorable St. James's Hall Conference — greatest and most striking 
of all the public meetings this generation has witnessed — ^it was that 
Great Britain would never again stand between Abdul Hamid and his 
just doom, that Turkey would never again find protection under the 
shadow of th6 English flag, and that we would welcome gladly any 
hand that was sketched forth to save the Christians of the Ottoman 
Empire from their oppressors. In 1877 Alexander the Second took 
upon himself the task of rescuing Bulgaria from the assassins and 
ravishers of Asia Minor. He accomplished that task successfully at an 
enormous cost to himself. Russia was crippled for years by her cam- 
paign in the Balkans. What waa her reward ? She saw the Treaty of 
San Stefano tom up at Berlin, chiefly through the influence of England ; 
she had to surrender almost everything she had gained ; and she 
found tliat whilst she was thus despoiled of the fruits of her victory. 
Great Britain, under the Anglo-Turkish Convention, not only gave 
her guarantee for the safety of the Sultan’s dominions^in Asia Minor 
— ^that is to say, the territory most directly threatened by Russia — 
but carried off for her own benefit a substantial piece of loot in the 
shape of the island of Cyprus. I do not recall this old story for the 
purpose of raising a party controversy. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 
those days may be left to the judgment of history. But is there any 
fiur^minded man, whether he be a Liberal or a Conservative, who, 

s X 2 
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trying to put himself in the place of a Russian, and remembering 
the events of 1876-78, can feel surprised that Rusi^ is distrustful of j 
our present policy, and i» even cynically unmindful of the protesta- 
tions of absolute disihterestedness with which we accompany our 
expressions of synapathy with the Armenians? The misfortune is 
that, whether well or illfounded, so long as this is the temper bf the 
Russian people — so long as they believe in their hearts that Great 
Britain, whatever policy She may appear to be pursuing, is thinking 
only of herself and is chiefly desirous of procuring her own aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of her great rival in the East — there can be no 
real security for the peace of Europe, and the nightmare of constant 
anxiety must continue to weigh upon the statesmen of Great Britain. 

Is it not time for us to do something to convince Russia that we 
have changed our views with regard to her position in Europe ? That 
we have changed them is now recognised by everybody in this 
country. Whether the change is due to Mr. Gladstone’s unceasing 
attempts, whilst he remained in public life, to convince his fellow- 
countrymen of Russian good faith, or to the logic of facts, or, as is 
more probably the case, to one of those waves which 

from time to time affect the opinions of nations as well as of indi- 
vidual men, I do not pretend to say. But the change is real and 
unmistakable, and proofs of its reality may be gathered not only in 
Parliament, where the raiser of the Muscovite bogey is now a dis- 
credited personage, but in our newspapers and political clubs. The 
policy of the Crimean War — ^the war which ought never to have been 
waged — is dead. The policy of the Berlin Treaty is evidently mori- 
bund. It is hardly necessary to say in an English review that this 
country has never wanted Constantinople for itself. But every year 
that hsis passed since 1878 has witnessed an increased indifference 
in England with regard to the ownership of that^reat city. The 
common sentiment for some yea.r8 past has been summed uj) in the 
words ‘anybody must be better than the Turk.’ The ‘anybody’ 
may not have consciously included Russia ; nay, it may even con- 
sciously have excluded that particular settlement of the ownership. 
But the mere fact that the Turk should have been deposed from 
his old place in our favour as the necessary ally of this country on 
the Bosphorus, and ‘ the bulwark ’ — heaven save the mark ! — ‘ against 
the barbarism of the North,’ speaks volumes to those of us who can 
remember the old days. He is no longer ‘ such a gentleman ’ and 
‘ such a good fellow.’ We have ceased to be anxious to furnish him 
with money, or to slobber over him at banquets and in newspaper 
articles. Our former idol has, in fact, been cast beneath our feet. 
This is undoubtedly a great change in public opinion, and it alone 
would make an arrangement with Russia not quite impossible — if 
only we could convince the Russians that the change is a fact. 

The absolute ownership of Constantinople is a question far too 
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vftst and complicated to be discussed offhand in thato pages, but it 
is something to feel justified in sajing that GMt Britain would he 
able to approach the discussion of that questicm wi^ a comparatively 
open mind, and that she would certainly not se^ to resist any con- 
clusion regarding it which the other Powers of Europe might arrive 
at. It has, in &ct, ceased to be a question of paramount izitmrest to 
this country, and we are in consequence able to consider it dispas- 
sionately, if not absolutely without prejudice. We know that at this 
moment Russian influence is paramount at Constantinople. Of that 
fact we have had during the past twelve months conclusive evidence. 
But where are there any signs of a revival of the old feeling of panic 
because this is the case ? Twenty years ago the country would have 
been convulsed with anger and filled with apprehension if it had 
learned that the English ambassador had ceased to be a power at 
the court of the Sultan, and that the representative of Russia was 
supreme. This is what has happened now, and yet nobody troubles, 
nor does anyone raise a cry of alarm. The sole regret of the people 
of Great Britain appears to be that, having secured this overwhelming 
influence in the counsels of the Sultan, Russia should be using it to 
such little purpose so far as the interests of outraged humanity are 
concerned. 

As for the question of the opening of the Dardanelles, opinion in 
Great Britain, so far as it is possible to gather it, is still more com- 
jplaisani towards Russia than upon the question of Constantinople. 
Ejsperts, both political and military, have published opinions with 
regard to the effect of that measure which are decidedly reassuring, 
<jur chief national interest in the Eastern Mediterranean is the Suez 
Canal. But apparently the judges on such questions agree in the 
conclusion that i|^ time of war the Canal can be used by none of the 
Powers. That w^ould have been a very serious matter for England 
iive-and-twenty years ago ; but now, with our triple- and quadruple- 
expansion engines, we can in case of need do without the Canal and 
keep up communications with India as regular and as swift as those 
we had by way of the Canal only a few years back. hTo doubt the 
alliance between France and Russia is a very serious factor, affecting 
materially the question of the admission of Russia to the Mediterranean 
by way of the Dardanelles. But it is. more serious for Austria and 
Italy than for England, and it is, at all events, one about which the 
British public dp not seem particularly to concern themselves. 
Against any arguments founded on the Franco-Russian the 

average Englishman is disposed to set the enormous advantages that 
would be derived from a ffieudly understanding between the two 
^eatest empires of the W(n:id-<^ understanding which ^uld notof 
course be procured without some sacrifioe on both sides, but which, 
if it were to be attained, would compensate berth parties to it a hundred- 
fold for all the sacrifices they might have made in arriving at it. 
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My purpose is not; bowow, to 4isctas qiiesiioUB^ eidier of detaif 
or of high poli<^, th&t oi^ only he prc^rlj tested by those who 
have access to tte most aixthontatee sources of iaformii^on. It is 
rather to state what I ooueeive to be the present attitude of the 
people of this country towards Russia, and to show how reid and how 
remarkable is the tranaformation ihat has taken place in public 
opinion since the days ^ the Berlin Treaty. Russia is at present 
bitterly hostile to us, though, as I have tried to show, she is not 
without some excuses for her hostility. So long as this feeling exists 
on her side, the peace of Europe must be in danger, while the 
Turkish assassin will continue to enjoy full liberty to carry on his 
devilish work against the Christians who lie at his mercy. But is it 
not possible that we may bring about a change in Russian feeling 
towards Great Britain analogous to that which has unquestionably 
taken place in British feeling towards Russia ? Can we not convince 
the Czar and his people that there is on our side no desire to keep up 
the old antagonism at Constantinople? Taught by the bitter lesson 
of 1878, they suspect our intentions now, and foolishly delude them- 
selves with the idea that our deep sympathy with the Sultan's victims 
— a sympathy which exists in every household in the land — ^is an 
artful piece of hypocrisy covering some 'scheme of selfish wickedness. 
If we can remove that delusion from their minds, if we can satisfy, 
not only the Emperor of Russia, but his ministers and bis people, 
that they have nothing to fear from us so far as any designs antago- 
nistic to Russian interests in Turkey are concerned, we shall have 
rendered the best possible service to ourselves and to the whole 
world. That we desire to draw nothing for ourselves out of the 
seething cauldron of intrigue and passion at Constantinople, that 
our interest in the Armenian question is absolute generous and 
unselfish, and that we would infinitely rather see Russia undertaking 
the chastisement of the Sultan single-handed than see that task 
unattempted, are, I believe, sentiments common to the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country. But are they sentiments 
which are shared by Lord Salisbury and his colleagues? That, 
after all, is the crucial question so far as the establishment of better 
relations between the two governments is concerned. 

At present the Russian people stand upon the unpleasant memory 
of the Berlin Treaty, and with that memory enshrined in their hearts 
they listen with sullen indifference to the ories of distress which 
reach them from Turkey. If we could pluck that memory from their 
breasts, if we could give them reason to feel confident that if they 
undertook, either single-handed or along with others, the work of 
liberation and chastisement in the dominions now given over to the 
Sultan, they would not find that when the work was done England 
would snatch the fruits of victoiy from them, they might assume a 
different and nobler attitude, and the world might be relieved firom 
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fte shame under which it now lies. So far as one can understand it, 
the opinion of this qpuntxy would be warmly in &YOur of such a 
pledge being given by our statesmen. Are oux statesmen themselves 
of the same way of thinking ? One hopes that they are ; but in any 
case it may, I think, be said with some show of confidence that, 
whatever happens, the British people will never again allow a Prime 
Minister to use the might of this countxy for the purpose of defend- 
ing the Ottoman Empire, and will never sanction any fresh engage- 
ment which makes them respon^ble for Vkeeping a ring - fin: the 
Sultan and his fiends while they indulge in such a saturnalia as 
that of Sassun. Whether th^ care to believe it or not, the Russians 
are secure henceforth from such a policy on the part of England as 
that which twenty years ago they felt so keenly and which they still 
resent so bitterly. 

The late Mr. Fronde, in his Life of Lord Beamisfiddf used certain 
pertinent words which, coming from a man who was ceitunljr not * a 
Little Englander * or a friend of latter-day Radicalism, ought to have 
some weight with those who may regard the opinions of living Radicals 
with suspicion. Speaking of the Jingo agitation of 1B78 he says : 

Of the tens of thousands who gathered in Hyde Park to shout for war, how 
many had considered what a war with Russia might inyolve ? Bismarck could 
not understand Disraeli’s attitude. * Why cannot you be friends with Russia and 
settle your ditterences peacefully P ’ he said to him at the beginning of thedispute. 
< Why not put an end once for all to this miserable Turkish business, which 
threatens Europe every year or two with war P ’ Why not, indeed P ... In such a 
war we stand to lose all and gain nothing, while in itself it would be nothing less 
than a crime against mankind. We are ttdd that a cordial ccH)peration with 
Russia is impossible. It will not be made more possible a quarrel over Turi[ey. 
Yet to a peacefu^orrangement we mull come at last if the quarrel is not to he 
pursued till one or o^er of us is destroyed. 

There is happily no war feeling on our side at this moment. It 
is peace with Russia, not war, that we want. Will oiir statesmen be 
wise enough and strong enongh to take advantage of this feeling on 
the jmFt of the imtion to put an end to the old jealousies and batiks, 
and to estoblish tiiaet cordial und^iitaiiding with Russia which alone 
can nmka impossible a struggle Such as that which Froude justly 
described 88 ^ a crixne against mankm 

■/.v' V-' ^ ■ WEMYBS REU). 
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TJIE CRY FOR FRAUDULENT MONEY 
IN AMERICA 


When a man with good reputation suddenly goes wrong, it is natural 
to seek some explanation for his conduct. Sometimes his £bl 11 is 
attributed to heredity, or laid to the art of successful concealment- 
Again, it maybe claimed that misfortune has merely developed traits 
long dormant, or that, in the latest cant, he is the victim of ‘ de- 
generation.’ So when a great national political party in the United 
States, from being conservative, careful, even to cautiousness, of 
rights and interests, proud of its traditions and its history, and. 
anxious for the respect of its adherents and the country, as well as 
for votes and pow'er, makes itself deliberately the ally of the w^orst 
elements in the eclectic population of a great country ; when it places, 
over the doors of its Convention Hall the sign ‘ Danger : Beware,’ 
shamelessly proclaiming that it is devoted to the policy of repudiation, 
that plunder and anarchy are among the most innocent of its purposes, 
and that it welcomes the adventurers it has always jopposed, it is 
certainly time to ask some questions. It is a phe^menon, and, as 
such, it must be interesting to attempt to trace, even in the most un- 
satisfactory way, some of the processes which accompany the appear- 
ance of signs and wonders. This becomes the more imperative when 
one has long been attached to such an organisation, has given to it 
such support as he could, and has found in it congenial associations, 
both as to doctrine and individuals. 

When the Civil War closed in 1865, the Democratic party, torni 
asunder by division five years before, was able at once to resume its 
work more or less systematically in every State in the Union, and 
thus to show that it was a truly national organisation. Its partisans 
had fought, in perhaps equal numbers, on either side during a great 
contest, and so were better able than others to understand what civil 
war meant. During the struggle its leaders were in a hopeless 
minority in both Houses of Congrras, and were only able in the most 
fitful way to gain oontrol of a few State Legislatures. Among them 
were many men of character, ability, and patriotism who, firmly 
attached to the Union at all times, were peculiarly fitted to bind -op 
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tla wounds it had made, They did so with a devotion and a heroism 
truly great, and so became the brake upon the whed of fanaticism at 
a time when it was difficult, almost to impossilnlity, to find such a 
thing as conservatism. 

Scarcely was the conflict over, when great financial problems 
pressed for solution. From a simple country, without taxes, without 
even the annual expenditure now made in a fourth-class European 
State, with no necessity or desire to study or master questions of 
finance, there Inul sprung into being, almost without thought, a great 
nation, with new impulses and ambitions, and with a debt unexampled 
in human history when the brief period in which it was incuired is 
taken into account. Few men had thought of finance, fewer had 
had an opportunity to deal with it, and none of them was in the 
Democratic Opposition. Much uncertain, tentative work followed. 
Gold payment had been suspended, vast amounts of irredeemable 
paper were in circulation among a people never over-familiar with 
the value and appearance of gold, and for whom during all their 
history a currency in the form of paper has had a strange and un- 
accountable fascination. 

The debt had been created largely on a paper basis, and when the 
first hints of liquidation came, the issue was raised that the bonds 
representing this indebtedness ought to be paid in ‘ greenbacks ’ — 
the name given to the legal tender currency created by the Act of 
February, 1862. Many 6f the leading men of the dominant party 
assumed this position, among them some who for many years have 
shown forth fruits meet for repentance by strenuous and successful 
efforts to assist and maintain the national honour. After full dis- 
cussion, this issue was settled by a declaration that the bonds should 
be paid in coin-^a decision from which the people of the United 
States have never wavered. But the Democrats were in opposition. 
Although they were gradually regaining power in some of the States 
of the North, their friends in the South were struggling with recon- 
struction schemes and with those financial questions of purely 
personal interest which marked the border line between starvation 
and plenty. Naturally, they had no time, and less inclination or 
power, to make any contributions to the elucidation of great fiscal 
difficulties. 

Within a few years it became apparent that the prosperity which 
had been supposed to. accompany inflation was not, after all, the 
highest and most enduring kind ; so when the Government ceased to 
print new issues of currency and began to pay some of its bonded 
debt, times were said to have become hard, and there was a sigh in 
many quarters for the return of the days of a dollar worth only forty 
cents, instead of one which had gr^ually appreciated until it waa 
worth mOT6 than twice this smiiv This sentiment was particularly 
strong in what was then known as the West— the country beyond 
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the Alleghany Mountains. In Ohio, Indiana, aaodi lUianis there waf 
a &ifly continuous demand for tl^ payment of the b^Hida in green* 
bocks, for a cessation of the process of retiring this irredeemahle 
currency, which hod come to be spoken of as * money,’ and for its 
taxation. 

In 1868 the first I^:esldential canvass after the close of the war 
was entered upon. The Republicans nominated General Grant as 
their candidate^-oLthough it is not known that he had ever voted a 
Bepublican tickeh>t>and declared the following to be their creed on 
finance : 

We detibunce all forms of repudiation as a national crime, and the national 
honour required the payment of the public debt in the utmost g^ood faith to all 
creditors at home and abroad, not only according to the letter, but the spirit of 
the law under which it was contracted. 

A few weeks later the Democrats held their convention, and put 
forth the following as their confession of faith ; 

Where the obligations of the Government do not expressly state upon their 
face, or the law under which they were issued does not provide, that they shall be 
paid in coin, they ought, in right and justice, to be paid in the lawful money of 
the United States. 

A demand was made for the equal taxation of every species 
of property, * including Government bonds and other public securities,* 
and was followed up by this glittering generality : ‘ One currency 
for the Government and the people, the labourer and the office-holder, 
the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the bondholder.* 
This was vague, but it was understood to mean, and did mean, 
attachment to the greenback. The platform was made^to fit an Ohio 
candidate ; but the convention defeated him, and ncminated Horatio 
Seymour, then recently Governor of New York, one of the noblest 
and highest-minded men developed in our politics, and he was com- 
pelled to go to defeat repudiating the platform upon which he 
stood. 

As a result of this, the Democrats veered round rapidly toward 
sound finance, and in 1870 their convention in New York enume- 
rated, among other fiepublican shortcomings, ‘ inability to devise an 
intelligent financial policy and the restoration of a sound currency.’ 
In the same year the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
that the law which gave the greenbacks legal power was unconstitu- 
tional, Chief Justice Chase, who, as Secretaiy of the Treasury, had 
issued them, delivering the majority opinion. This was reversed by 
the full bench the next year, but its effect was that no national con- 
vention of either of the great parties endorsed such a currency 
until this year. Another result was that the labour organisationB, 
then much more potent in the making of political opinions tha^ 
now, began to condemn the national bank system— also devised 
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that represented by a faction whose members called themselveB 
* Greenbackers.’ 

We are concerned just now with the attitude on, questions of 
finance of the Democratic party only, except in so far as the position 
of ot^er organisations may have a bearing upon this history. In 
1872 an independent element inside the Republican party held a 
national convention in Cincinnati, and nominated Horace Greeley 
for President. The Democrats endorsed this ticket, both standing on 
the same platform. It would be difficult to find a financial senti- 
ment more diverse from that just quoted out of the platform of 1868. 
They declared that ' the public cr^it must be sacredly maintained, 
and we denounce repudiation in every form and guise. A speedy 
return to specie payments is demanded alike by the highest con- 
siderations of commercial morality and honest government.’ The 
candidate was defeated, but as a result of the movement — ^and 
especially because of its changed attitude on finance — thousands of 
men who had left the party in the days of the war came back to its 
ranks, while other thousands of active and intelligent young men in 
every part of the country were drawn into it. From that time it can 
date its revival. It began at once to gain victories in every part of 
the Union, and was able in 1874 to regain control of the House of 
Representatives and to increase its membership in the Senate. Most 
important of all was its ability to promote the return of good feeling 
between the long-sundered sections of the country ; to reward the 
devotion of its followers, not only with official recognition, but with 
something more A'aluable in the way of influence ; to regain its power 
as representing once more, in an organised way, the conservative 
ideas and instincts of its earlier history. It had men like Bayaid 
and Thurman in the Senate, and in the House of RepresentativeB 
some leaders worthy of the new position and power it had conquered 
for itself. 

No man ever did more conspicuous or timely service in any 
country within the same time than did Thomas F. Bayard during 
this period as a senator from the State, of Delaware. His ability and 
lofty character, his relations with his associates on the personal 
side, his knowledge of .every part of his country, but, above all, his 
never-failing courage and honesty in opposing every financial scheme 
of doubtful Boahdness, gave him a unique position. Had his advice 
been followed, either by his opponents when in power, or by his 
friends when they succeeded to it, the United States would long ago 
have been placed in the aiost advantageous position so fox as their 
finioioes were couceiieied^ and the party to which he was attached 
would not have bees sstjeeted id attack and capture by a gang of 
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]^tiGal pirat^. His puldic service was of an aliUround character, 
but he always gave an emphaais to sound hna&ee which led him to 
place it above and beibre all othera. It would not be possible to pay 
too high a tribute to the unselfishness and patriotism of one wtoe 
fortune it was to render to his country the most oonspiouous service, 
the value of which, not yet fully recognised, is certain to command for 
him a high place in our history. 

In 187fi the Democratic party came under the domination of 
the late Samuel J. Tilden, whose wonderful organising mind, severe 
training in the political principles which underlie our government, 
and knowledge of practical affairs, tended to fix anew the policy of 
the party on a sound basis. No man could know better how to resist 
the advance of movements dangerous at once to the country and his 
party. He knew how to manage men, making appeal at once to 
reason and interest. His canvass for the Presidency was one of the 
marvels of modem politics, and its success was conspicuous in fixing 
for a long time the policy of his party. Among a long list of 
reforms declared to be necessary by the convention which nominated 
Mr. Tilden, was one ‘ to establish a sound currency, restore the public 
credit, and maintain the national honour.’ This buried ‘ greenbackism,’ 
that dangerous doctrine never making another serious appearance 
in a national convention of any recognised party. 

But the unsettled condition of public sentiment on financial 
questions soon led to an assault of a different kind. In 1873, after 
an extended debate, Congress, in making a revision of the coinage 
laws, dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins. This was done, 
after careful investigation, without opposition from any serious ele- 
ment, and the bill was signed by the President without protest from 
any class or interest. It was found that only ab^ut 8,000,000 of 
these dollars had been coined since the establishment of the mint in 
1792, and as the ruling price of silver made them worth more than 
the gold dollar, it was deemed useless to continue the coinage only 
to have them seek some other market. Besides, since the suspension 
of specie payment almost none had remained in the country. There 
was nothing in the Act which, under existing conditions, discri- 
mimited against silver. But with the discovery of masses of this 
metal in the Rocky Mountain region, the advance in scientific methods, 
which cheapened production , together with the approaching resumption 
of specie payments, fixed in 1875 for the Ist of January, 1879, there 
arose a great outcry about Vthe conspiracy of 1873 against silver’ and 
‘ the poor man’s dollar.’ Those elements which had been attracted 
to the greenback because it was cheap, turned their attention to silver, 
which, as it was steadily declining in price, promised in due. time to 
meet their demands in the matter of cheapness. 

The final settlement, during the administration of President 
Hayes, of the sectional issue left the South free to take part in political 
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<yie8tioDs of a general character. Although no people could have 
had less practical experience in financial management, there was soon 
manifest a strong sentiment in favour of tiie yaxiouS'^rms of cheap 
money, demand for which had previously been (xmfined tb a smalL 
part of the West. Many of the leading men in the jSouth steadily 
resisted this sentiment, even against their own personal and ambitious 
interests ; but the people were poor and were paying their full share 
of the taxes made necessary by the war ; their products were already 
sharing in the decline which has been going on steadily for many 
years, and demagogues were ready at hand to inflame passion by 
attributing this to the demonetisation of silver, and to the consequent 
disappearance of a coin of which probably not one person in fifty 
then living in the South had so much as seen a specimen. Then 
began the first talk of an alliance between the West and the South, 
than which nothing could be more unnatural, because these widely 
sundered parts did not then, and do not now, come into anything 
like such intimate relations, personal, bushieBB, or political, as both 
had and continue to have with the East. They really differ widely in 
origin, sentiment, and productions. 

The first form taken by the silver agitation was the passage in 
the House of a bill providing for the free coinage of silver. This 
was changed in the Senate into a bill, which was made into law over 
the President’s veto, providing for the purchase by the Government 
of silver bullion of the value of not more than 4,000,000 dollars or 
less than 2,000,000 each month, and for its coinage into dollars of 
standard weight and fineness, at the rate of sixteen to one with gold. 
No Secretary of the Treasury under any President belonging to either 
party ever exceeded by any considerable sum the minimum amount, 
as it soon became evident that the silver dollar could not be forced 
into circulation. |Every device was tried. When the coin itself was 
rejected, x:ertificates were issued j but, in spite of all, no large propor- 
tion of the new coinage or its representative was in the hands of 
the people. The Government vaults were soon filled, and resort was 
had to such rooms in public buildings in various cities as could be 
spared from other uses ,* and still the cry arose from each succeeding 
President and Secretary of the Treasury for more storage facilities. 
Each vied, too, with his predecessor in demanding the repeal of the 
law, and yet none was able to command in Congress the silppoit 
necessary to bring this about, and it continued in force until 1890, 
when the Republicans, in order to avert the danger of a threatened 
Free Coinage Act and to avoid the party risk involved in a Presidential 
veto^with the prospect that it would be ineffectual— secured the 
repeal of the Act of 1878, and the enactment in its stead of a law 
whidh directed the purchase each month of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
— practically the entire wlver product of the country at the time— 
and the issue upon it of a newfr>nn of certificates, to be known as 
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* Treasury notes.* Strangely «[iongh, this came to he known as the 
^ Sherman Act/ in spite the <iez2ia2 by the vetoM Ohio senator of 1 
re^nsibility for it. ' 

The Democratic positi<m on the silver qnesticm, as defined by the 
platform of its national conventkms or by its candidates for President 
and Vice-President^ has never been equivocal. In 1880 it declared 
sententiously for ‘ honest money, consisting of gold and silvar and 
paper convertible into coin on demand; the strict maintenance of 
the public foith, State and national ;* and in the resulting canvass 
no leader of influence in its ranks joined in the cry for free silver. 
This sentiment found expression through a third party, an order of 
organisation which has been the safety-valve of American politics. 
In 1884 the National Democratic Convention, held in Chicago, went 
still fiir^er, adopting the following as its creed on finance: ^ We 
believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without 
loss,’ and nominated Grover Cleveland for President. In 1888 it 
reaffirmed the same doctrine, renominated Mr. Cleveland, and he 
went to defeat. In 1892 the propagandists of silver had become more 
active, and sought from the National Convention a declaration in 
sympathy with their objects. After a protracted contest in the com- 
mittee, their demands were rejected by a decisive vote, and the party 
adopted the following declaration : 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman Act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its speedy 
repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage ; but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals 
must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be athusted through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall ensure the maio' 
tenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the payment of debt ; and we demand that all paper 
currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon 
this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and labouring 
classes, the first and most defenceless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency. 

Ihe attitude of the Democratic party in six quadrennial national 
conventions and the resulting canvasses, with no variableness or 
shadow of turning, and the agreement — except for certain minatory 
accusations common to partisan tactics everywhere — of the two grea^t 
parties, shows that no sentiment was more firmly fixed in the public 
mind than devotion to a sound financial system. It is emphasised 
by the fact that during the period under examination no man, how- 
ever strongly intrenched he might be in the afiections of any Btate 
or section, was ever seriously considered for nomination as a candi- 
date for President or Vice-President unless he was in thorough 



l^cQid with this sentimeiit. It is intmstliiig/ too, to note that no 
man who has become President, eith^ by 
whichever party he may have been attach^, hto filed in what he 
deemed his duty, or because ^ any nnppphkrity^ threatened, 
to use the great powers of his office, the right of veto and all his 
personal influence to assert and nfintaan the honOnr and the good 
fith of the G-ovemment of the United States and its dtiaens. Every 
attempt to pass a bill for the free coinage of silver has come to naught 
because of this determined attitude of one President after another, 
and all have so administered the laws, dangerous though they were, 
as to maintain credit at home and abroad. 

This review of party position would be incomplete if it failed to 
recognise the work of Grover Cleveland, now President, who, as the 
only Democrat to hold the office since 1861, has, so &r as finance is 
concerned, had upon his shoulders a burden which few men would 
willingly assume. He has so eflectually resisted the demands of 
demagogues and destructives, that he has been able within a few 
years to render to honest government a service quite unparalleled. 
In July 1884, when Mr. Cleveland, then Governor of New York, was 
nominated for the Presidency, he had never been called upon to give 
any practical attention to large financial problems, nor was he widely 
known to his countrymen. But his character for courage and 
honesty was so well recognised that he was elected over one of the 
best known and most brilliant statesmen. Even before his inaugura- 
tion in March 1 885 he was called upon to repulse the adherents of 
a debased coinage. For many years, in spite of the general sound- 
ness of the national platforms, and of the majority of the adherents 
of his party, a larger proportion of the advocates of the free coinage 
of silver had^een found in its ranks than in any one organisa- 
tion. Naturallylthey expected more from one of their own partisans 
than from their opponents. Great, therefore, was their surprise when, 
under date of the 24th of February, 1885, he addressed a letter to 
the leading free silver advocate, refusing to consent to the enact- 
ment of further schemes in favour of silver coinage, and insisting 
instead upon the repeal of the compulsory coinage law. Then, as 
always, he avowed himself a convinced bimetallist, and every act of 
his in opposition to independent coinage has been taken in spite of 
his opinion that, with an international agreement, a greatly enlarged 
use of silver would be both possible and right. In his first annual 
Message he insisted upon the suspension of coinage, and repeated 
this demand in each regular or special Message hearing upon the 
financial question. After bis defeat in 1888, and during the canvass 
carried on by his friends for his nomination in 1892, he pursued the 
same poHey, and his selection again by a national convention of 
his pariy as its candidate was made in the fisce of unyielding but 
imp^nt opposition from toe advocates of free coinage. His election, 
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by an overwheliriiiig majority ob both the electoral aiid the 
vote, was the result of bis cohrago cm this and other quei^ioiis; 

In August, after his inauguration on the 4th of Maroh, 1893, 
President Cleveland called Congress in special sessioai to discmi the 
Silver- Purchase Act of 1890. Three months later the last law on the 


Statute-books of the United States requiring the coinage or purchase 
of silver was repealed. After fifteen years of unremitting effoit by 
the friends of sound money and national honour, this concession had 
finally been u^nng from a reluctant Congress by the official repre- 
sentative of the Democratic partyv During this period the cost, in 
addition to mintage expenses, of the silver dollars coined under the 
law of 1878, and of the bullion purchased under the Act of 1890, had 
been 464,210,293 dollars {more than 95,000,000^.), and the loss, at 
the going market rate, when all laws were finally repealed, was 
170,170,967 dollars (or more than 35,000,000/.) 

This harmony of sentiment among a people, secluded upon a 
great continent, is interesting as showing the unity of mankind. It 
arises from a desire to take part in the movements of the time, and 
from the aspirations inherent in the Teutonic peoples from which the 
United States has, in the main, drawn its population. It has been 
inspired by loyalty to honesty, good faith, and the best traditions, by 
confidence in what the experience of mankind has found good, and 
by the belief that all these elements contribute to their prosperity as 
individuals and as a nation. The teaching in school and college, the 
experience of men who have risen from humble surroundings, *llie 
traditions of accumulated wealth, have all contributed to this accept- 
ance of the financial system common to the whole Western world. 
In getting away from primitive ways, the slow, tedious development 
everywhere incident to colonial life, the necessity foe credit, and its 
agency in promoting industry and enabling the^country to make 
more rapid strides towards w-ealth, became apparent. 

Above all considerations of interest or belief in destiny has been 
the moral side. It was felt that, although plenty might be produced 
or bought, national greatness could only come when honour had been 
recognised to be both expedient and right. This sentiment, having 
its beginning and making its growth among the people, found expres- 
sion — always in words with the same meaning, however different 
they might be in the phrasing — in the utterances of the two great 
political organisations. If any jmrty had failed to see this moral 
significance, it would have been swept out of existence with a swift- 
ness and a certainty which nothing could have resisted. 

Coming so suddenly out of small conditions into the presence of 
great ones, emerging within four j ears from a peace expenditure in 
1861 of 62,616,055 dollars to a war expenditure in 1865 of 
1,296,517,159 dollars, and from a debt of just over 90,000,000 dollars 
to one of 2,700,000,000 dollars, it is not surprising that there was 
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tab^. Nrae of those desMn# fot recogakioii &ned 

^heii the time for action come, or when gmt 
thrown upon him/ 

The three men to whom at difGerent times it was giTOn to lead 
in this work in the Democratic pdrty have already been indicated. 
Meeting different and, in some respects, harder conditions, tnany 
men did well, bnt credit of the highest order must be given to two 
men in the Bepnblican party. President Grant, by the effective 
veto in 1874 of the bill increasing the legal tender currency, was 
able to do as much as any other man in our history to recall a great 
nation to itself, and to promote the national honour and good faith. 
If this position had not been taken then, we might have drifted long 
since into the repudiation and min which belong to anarchy. It 
was General Grant’s fortune to do his country and the world a 
great service in war, bnt this single act in time of peace required as 
much courage, and probably had results reaching farther than all 
his military operations together. 

John Sherman entered the Senate of the United States from 
Ohio in the early days of the Civil War. His training for work in the 
held of finance came to him through mistakes and misconceptions 
from which no ordinary man could have emerged. But if he took 
an untenable position, he abandoned it when he discovered that he 
had been mistaken. If one financial experiment failed, he gave it 
up to try something better. He has been the financial rock of 
refuge of his party, and to him, more than to any man in it, is to 
be attributed ^he attitude which it now occupies on the silver 
question. As he Js never likely to be President, honest finance 
would be safe if when his party is in power he could be perpetual 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

These are some of the elements, and such are the men, who 
have, contributed to a great result. It now becomes necessary to 
account, if possible, for the deliberate abandonment by one of the 
political parties of the conservative doctrine which it has held with 
so much constancy, and under which only has it been able, with 
varying finrtnne, to attain to a large measure of power, and to com- 
mand since 1876 the support of more than half of the American 
people. 

Beference has been made to the presence at all times since 1868 
of acon8idmbleelement--alway8 nmsy, confined at first to the West, 
and then to the West and Sonthr-which has opposed these accepted 
theories of finance. It b^n j^vonring the payment of bonds in 
greenbacks— a position it neve». abandoned so long as any of the 
original bonds remained unpaid It took up the demand for the free 
coinage of silver, and while never able to carry out its programme, it 
Yol, ill— N o, 236 
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aaay aation in the world[oth^ #aa^^^^ uui Knglaiid. 

Kie leaders of this; 
position to another. 

have been alien to thna. If they could not get a paper hasiii, they 


sought such a sOver as might come nearest in lack of 

value. Failing in thi^ they demanded at one time that tibe Govem« 
ment should issue currency for loan directiy upon landed property at 
2 per cent, interest, and at another that it should establish ware- 
houses at convenient points for the storage of farm products, upon 
which it should make an advance. If shown in a worthy cause, the 
untiring persistence in these schemes would commend itself to the 
world as admirable. Alliance with any party willing to treat, even 
in the smallest political division, has alwajs been sought, and 
partisans of these demands have been ready, however insignificant in 
number, to stand up and be counted, and have been able at difiFerent 
times to modify the policy of the two great parties in every State 
from Pennsylvania to California. If some advocates have lost heart 
and returned to reason and party allegiance, others have appeared in 
due time to take their places and to carry on the propaganda. In 
one place they have inclined to protection, in another to revenue 
reform ; here they have gone' cheerfully into prohibition or woman’s 


snffirage conventions, while there they, have welcomed as associates 
the advocates of disruption and disorder. With all their activity, 
they have never been national. They have never had a serious 
following in any of the New England or Middle States, except for a 
time in Peunsylvania. In one Presidential canvass after another, 
never twice under the same name, they have had^ candidates for 
President and Vice-President, but until 1892 they never carried an 
electoral vote in any State, In that year, under the name of tlie 
People’s Party, and with the wildest demands imaginable, they were 
able to command twenty-two electoral votes in Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Kansas, and Oregon. The two last named returned, however, 
at the next election to their old allegiance. Soon affcer, the 
Sepublicans of North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
discouraged by long-continued defeat, united with the People’s Party 
advocates, utterly defeating the Democrats in the first, while the 
Democrats of South Carolina, accepting all the distinctive doctrines 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, without severing their nominal party 
association, ceased to be in harmony with their national organisation. 

This year the Eepublicans as a party have maintained their old 
position, although not without a struggle. Foreseeing this, the 
Populists, free silver Eepublicans, and Anarchists joined their efforts 
with the free silver Democrats of the West and South. They have 
been able to capture the organisation, to overwhelm the advocates of 
sound money, to adopt a platform which fits the new elements, and 
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most dao^roos of his oomi^torB. Se is known to the oonhtrj only 
for those aohieyeomtB and doetdnes hecessazy to for him 

his present position. If he has opinions upon any other question 
tiian the one he has been chosen to represent, nobody knows them. 
His canvass thus iu:, (»m in every part of the country by a 
series of the most extraordinary speeches ever made by a candidate 
for any office, has been thoroughly in keeping with the character 
of his supporters and with the doctrines he avows. He has shown 
himself to be without dignity, ready to appeal to the lowest elements 
in human nature, profligate in speech, but parsimonious in idea, and 
fall of a vanity which, though it may draw hearers, drives away 
votes. In all the political history of the country no man has been 
put forward by a great party who to all outward seeming had in a 
smaller degree the qualities which people expect to And in their 
candidate, or insist upon having in their President. 

It would take too much space even to enumerate, much less 
to discuss, the elements which enter into this decay, for the time at 
least, of a party, and the new danger with which it threatens a great 
country. The change in the methods of production which has been 
going on all over the world during the past quarter of a century, with 
the continued decline in prices ; the gradual, but no less apparent 
enhancement of wages, and the wider and more equitable distribution 
of the rewards of human labour which has resulted ; the competition 
arising from the development of machinery ; the necessity for closer 
management in every branch of industry, and for an increased 
investment in grder to ensure the profitable development of land and 
the natural use of credit to supply the capital ^ an improved standard 
of living, producing greater comfort; the change from the old 
economies, which often concealed unfavourable surroundings and 
conditions — all these have done their part, not only by intiuducing 
changes to which mankind only slowdy adapts itself, but by producing 
diasatisfoction with the slow gains with which all w^ere once content. 
The great mass, still progressive, satisfied, and prosperous, are adapt- 
ing themselves to new relations as their predecessors have done for 
generations. Intellectual conditions have changed with the material. 
Every man lives in the midst of a publicity once impossible, has an 
education once thqugl\t hurtful, and indulges in aspirations once 
deemed the exclusive possession of the few. 

In America, accumulated money is just beginning to show its 
eflects. In the main these are wholesome. They are promoting 
leisure, which is bringing edueaiidn, refinement, and consideration 
for others, and reducing the fierceness of competition. But eveai 
these are hateful to the Jacobin character everywhere, and the foct 
that they are seen in every community on the American continent 
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gives the man always ready to appeal to the discontented an objeeQ 
lesson under his eye, and promotes the perfect working of human 
envy. 

On the other hand, some ill-effects of accumulated wealth are no 
less apparent. It is often flaunted in the face of a society little 
patient with such exhibitimis, generally with most offence in times 
of distress. Together with the idleness which has never known disci- 
pline, the ill^got gain which puts itself forward with dauntless per- 
sistence, and the bribery which sometimes, though much less often 
than is supposed, attempts to attain its end in politics or business — 
they are magnified as causes by the demagogue, the ignoramus, or the 
man w^ho lias failed, when they are only the effects of bad conditions. 
Then there is the tendency of some creditors to be hard and heartless, 
and of some debtors to think themselves downtrodden, even though 
they are merely unfortunate, or suffer from their own fault. All have 
combined to produce a kind of literature, intrinsically worth neither 
attention nor study, yet widely read and mischievously believed, an 
example of the flippant opinion of the man in the street ! One such 
publication, knowm as Coin* 8 Finaricial School, has had a phenomenal 
circulation. It was beneath contempt as writing or notice as argumxmt 
— merely the sign of an epidemic which must run its course — 
but it has no doubt done something to reveal the storm centre of 
politics. 

One development which has seriously affected industry in the 
United States is often overlooked. Nothing in history is more re- 
markable than the influx between 1870 and 1895 of more than 
11,000,000 immigrants from every quarter of the world. The 
country has w^elcomed and attempted to assimilate this vast multitude, 
who have come with little knowledge of its language., society, business, 
or system of government, and little capital other^than strong and 
willing hands ; but the strain upon industrial, social, and political life 
has been terrible. It means that a single country has been compelled 
to expand its power of production and all the multifarious agencies of 
life in order to accommodate, within a quarter of a century, an ab- 
normal population, which with its descendants outnumbers the in- 
habitants of any country in South America ; is one and a half times 
that of all the English-speaking people in the British Colonies 
scattered round the globe ; is nearly equal to all the people of Spain, 
to half those in Italy, a third of those in France or the United King- 
dom, and a fifth of its own population. The wonder is that, out of 
the presence of so large an extraneous element, no serious problem has 
arisen to tax the resources of both government and philanthropy, and 
that our troubles are not ten times as many as they are. The Republic 
has always had a capacity for- assimilating vast multitudes from the 
ends of the earth ; but as there must be a limit to the digestive power 
even of that capacious maw, it would be impossible to exaggerate 
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the serionsoeBs of the difficultieB raised bj B^h a vast addition to 
population in so short a period* 

The existence of all these {ttoblems is an additional reason why 
the country should not be confronted at the same time with one 
more serious and hurtful than all of them together. So long as 
national honour and private eredit"<^in8eparable elements in the life 
of a people — can be maintained, there is solid ground upon which to 
stand. 

Some attention must he given to a consideration of the probable 
success or failure of such a movement. Are the American people, 
without notice, ready to abandcm all that they have hereto^re 
believed, and to tum against themselves as fiercely as Jacobins or 
Communards have done in France? Or is this to be the final 
struggle against the forces of disorder, so that they may go on 
confidently to fulfil their destiny, and to solve those problems dis- 
stinctly their own ? No man cares to assume the possession of the 
‘ gift of prophecy,' but I do not believe there is the least danger that 
Bryan and his hosts will be commissioned to carry on the affairs of 
the United States during the four years from the 4th of ]March, 1897. 

The capture of the Democratic organisation does not ensure 
success at the election in one of the close States usually carried by 
the party in Presidential elections. For the purposes of the present 
canvass the Democratic party is a divided army, fighting against 
itself, the division claiming regnlants having new commanders. But 
change of leadership to be wholesome must be gradual. Mutineers 
may capture a ship, or deserters attempt to reorganise a regiment 
after they have deposed its officers, but neither is likely to be of much 
use against wl^t has been a common enemy. Bryan, Bland, Black- 
bum, Jones, Huris, Daniel, Vest, Tillman, even the unspeakable 
Altgeld, may ha%* the qualities of leaders j but as the party has not 
been looking for them, and as they have usurped authority out of due 
time, they cannot command enough confidence and support to make 
themselves effective. Before they can do this, their Falstaffian army 
will have gone to battle and defeat. 

Already the dissentients, organised in more than forty States, have 
held a, national convention at which they have nominated candidates 
for President and Vice-President, and perfected arrangements for put- 
ting electoral tickets into the field in eVery important State. In doing 
this thing they have nominated men of the most lofty type knoan to 
American statesmwship, whose names are synonymous with character, 
ability, and devotion to principle under many discouragements ; one 
n soldier of the North, the other of the South, who, in an important 
command, met each other face to &ce in battle. This has been done 
with the avowed purpose of nsikkmg more certain the success of the 
acund money movement and the election of the Republican candidate. 
It ia also intended aa a nucleua for a reorganised party when the pre- 
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wottld be deemed of Ca^Bet imik^ and tl)» naeft who, ftr tamf yeais, 
in one canvass after aatidtbc^, have managed the afEied^ 

On the other hand, the was never better ozga- 

nised, better led, or moxe thoronghly disciplined than it is now, ill the 
States where these elements are a necessity. It stands hr sound 
money and ^oancial stability, the only real issues before tbe people^ 
It has for can^date a man of high character, honest in belief and in 
life, with the coxtrage of his opinions, whatever they may be, withoni. 
personal etumties, and with many attractive qualities.- He has risen 
to the situation, showing himself manly, dignified, and patriotic. He 
has remained in the quiet of his home, instead of running about the 
countiy to speak wherever two or three could be gathered together to 
listen. 

The Independent voter, who has elected every President since 
1876, must be reckoned with. This is the man, always of pro- 
perty, education, and position in his community, who, disliking the 
policy of his party or distrusting its candidate, votes for the man 
more nearly in accord with his opinions or his interests, not only 
proclaiming his intentions boldly, but seeking to influence his 
neighbour, and to mould public sentiment by means of organisation. 
Allied in purpose, but different in method, are a great number of 
voters of all professions and employments, who, refiising to proclaim 
their intentions from the housetops or in the newspapers, go to the 
polls, and, with a secret ballot, do their work so effectively that the 
demagogue or the objectionable machine is unable to deal with 
them. These classes are widely distributed, uniformly attached to 
good govermnent, or to things which have commended themselves 
by experience at home or observation abroad, op^M^i to agitators, 
demagogues, disorganisers, and disagreeable people generally, and 
opposed to free silver almost to a man. 

In all the agitations through which the United States have passed, 
no foreign-bom element, as such, has given encouragement to 
questionable financial schemes. The Germans, or the Irish, or the 
Swedes and Norwegians, have at various times had a controlling vote, 
and in every case it has been cast for sound money. The Germans 
especially have arrayed themselves in opposition to such doctrines 
everywhere, and have turned the scale against inflation or free silver 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

In no society, however new or old, is there so much machinery, 
so many wheels within wheels, so many checks and balances, to pre- 
serve popular institutions from harm by the people themselves. 
One Honse of Congress is dependent upon another, equal in power as 
well as in name, and both together are co-ordinate with the President, 
who, in the veto, holds a power which can rarely be ov^come. 
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same checks eadst in evexy State, in ad<Etiq^^W #^ 
thS: Federal Constitution and the powers at wotk At every 
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mapy raaniSoB^la^, as weU mtervention and authority of 

the execuiave, legislative, and judidid iKiwers of the St^e. When 
to all of these is added that <miioiis s^ choosing a Bf^ddent 
by electors and not by popular vote^-nnder which it becomes diffi- 
cult to carry on agitations hgaihst a settled system which oommends 
itself in general — ^the rooted conservatism of the American people is 
emphasised. 

In movements which affect boriness interests, all these constitn- 
tionaland legal bars axe as nothing compared with the universal dis- 
tribution of property, the fruit of industry, thrift, and law. Of the 

14.000. 000 heads of families, hAf are landowners— three-fourths of 
them free from debt. The inTestments in banking, manufactures, 
and commerce are widely distributed, in small amounts, and every 
owner is interested in preserving the value of his holding. The 

5.000. 000 depositors in savings banks — not institutions for investors, 
but really used for the purpose implied in the name — with an average 
saving of 400 dollars each and a total of 2,000,000,000 dollars, are 
not likely to encourage any scheme which threatens values. The 
result of this universal distribution of property and material comfort 
— in spite of the talk about the rich growing richer, and the poor 
becoming poorer — is that only 5 per cent, of all the wealth of the 
United States is held by persons worth more than . 1,000,000 
dollars each, and only 25 per cent, of it by persons with fortunes 
between lOO^Ijtf dollars and 1,000,000 dollars. Oh the other 
hand, 27 per clmt. is owned by those worth from 10,000 dollars 
to 100,000 dollars, 37 per cent, by those worth from 1,000 dollars 
to 10,000 dollars, and only 6 per cent, by those worth less than 
1,000 dollars. 

In this crusade, of which free silver coinage is only an incident, 
it is continually represented that it is for the relief of a class — ^the 
&rmer8. Yet of the 5,000,000 farm families, two-thiids own their 
own holdings, worth on the average 3,400 dollars, half of them free 
from eiLcambraxLce. From these ffirms come probably one-half of the 
students in all thd colle)^, three-fourths of the men in the profes- 
sions, aiul a large propoitiQn of those who own and manage the rail- 
roads, banks, xmnes, and minufatories. From them are drawn the 
majority of the xnen who hdd offices, Federal, State, or local. No* 
wh^e does the soil add its ovrfiots bear so close a relation to aU the 
inffiiences which combine to nudfie a wholesome society. Agrioultuie 
has its own difficulties and drawbacks everywhere ; but in the United 
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varied national life. Every attempt to paih to> sncoess tire demand 
for a d^redated currency baa been made in Sfatos distinotiy ^[ticul- 
tund. Each one bas fiiikd most disadroasly, and most bil again. 

ln8pUeofall i^)peab,the rnaii witbtiie tovn lot, who Uves in 
bis ova borne ; the man with tbe rmencnmbered &nn, bonest in b» 
own business, and anxious to live under an bonest government ; the 
man witii tire pass-book, vbidi records bis savings; tbe poisitmer, 
wbo, as a &i^ul soldier, bas become tire recipient of a popular 
bounty freely aind liberally bestowed ; tbe holder of a life insurance 
policy, wbo, whatever be may do, is still unlikely to vote to cheat 
bis heirs ; and the man whose name is borne upon a wages roll, may 
be relied upon together and of themselves to settle the fete of a set of 
men who have robbed a party and have avowed it to be their purpose 
to pass 'laws impairing the obligations of contracts.’ 

The pending canvass is a bitter one. Nothing since the vrav 
period has aroused so many passions. It is viewed not simply as 
an effort to change a fiscal system and so to unsettle values, but 
as an attack upon property, a threat to industry. Old party dis- 
tinctions will disappear for the tim?, and every effort will be made to 
assert the national honour and to preserve public and private credit. 

The American people have a way of carrying on a Presidential 
contest with as much energy when they feel sure of the result as 
when they must win every point. From this time forward they will' 
take no chances; the new forces of disorder will have no rest. 
Anarchy, it may be assumed, is not to get its full meal among the 
intelligent, self-governing people of the United StiiSes. 


George F. Faekeb. 



ON THE ETHICS OF SUPPRESSION 
IN BIOGRAPHY 

ly his HisAorical Sketches, Cardinal Newman wrote as follows in re* 
ference to omissions in great histories : 

Here anotlier great subject opens upon us, when I ought to be bringing these 
remarlcs to an end ; I mean the endemic perennial fidget which possesses us about 
giving scandal; facts aie omitted in great histories/ or glosses are put on 
memorable acts, because they are thought not edifying, whereas of all scandals 
such omissions, such glosses are the greatest. 

But 1 am getting far more argumentative than I thought to be when I began, 
BO I lay my pen down and retire into myself. (Vol. ii. p. 231.) 

Cardinal Newman in his own person had a painful experience of 
the effects produced by the ‘ endemic perennial fidget ’ which he so 
aptly describes. They, who in his day managed Catholic affairs in 
England and at Home for a long period of years, were possessed by this 
endemic fidget in regard to John Henry Newman himself. It broke 
nut by fits and starts. Now, it was feared lest the illustrious Oratorian, 
by making admissions imposed upon him by a sense of justice and 
love of truth, ^or by accepting documents which, though impugned, 
he knew to be authentic, or by refusing to put the required glosses on 
historical facts, ftight give scandal to Protestants. Now, lest scandal 
to Protestants might be given by independence of judgment in 
criticising, on occasions, the policy pursued by ecclesiasticid authori- 
ties ; or in objecting to the unreasoning prohibitions imposed, at 
times, on legitimate freedom of action on the part of the laity. The 
mere mention of the name of Newman, or of his writings, or of ad- 
vice given to his friends and disciples sent a shiver, as it were, through 
the letters which, for ten years or more, passed between Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot of the Vatican. This endemic 
fidget in regard to Cai^nal Newman endured to the end. 

On the first Appearance of the Life of Gardiival Manning the 
endemic perennial fidget of giving scandal to Protestants fell on the 
sudden, like a shiver penetratiiig marrow and bones, upon some efifem- 
inate or mistrastful Gatiu^ies am<^ us. Many for a time lost their 
heads or their tempers, tk both. 

Fear of giving scandal to Protestants in matters which Oeemy 
however remotely <x relatively, to tonch the Catholic Faith, amounts 
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their nature are MHble and open to criticism, and the divine elements 

which snstain the Churoh in itS'lnfedlM teaching-authority, and 

in its spuitual life. 

Fear of giving scandal to ProtestBiits was the canhnal element 
in the outcry which was raised against the publication of Cardinal 
Manning’s letters, diaries, and journals. To take one instance only 
as an illustratibn : Fear accounted for the almost insane desire for 
the suppression of the now famous correspondence between Arch- 
bi^op J^nning and Monsignor Talbot. What wringing of hands, 
what gnashing of teeth, what lamentations were not uttered by good 
but timid Catholics lest scandal should be given ! These pious people, 
happily but few in number, are mistrustful of their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ; mistrustful of the effect of simple historic truth ; know 
not, or have forgotten, that in all ages the Church at times has had 
to bewail or reprove or condemn the human agents to whose hands 
the divine work had to be entrusted. The pure springs were, alas ! 
but too often defiled. In the divine constitution of the Church such 
risk of evil was not excluded. 

Even if in the diplomatic correspondence between Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot at the Vatican, human motives may 
have obtruded themselves, or human weaknesses be at times detected, 
the guiding motive of Archbishop Manning’s action was not, accord- 
ing to the evidence recorded, personid antipathies or a desire for self- 
advancement, but a deep-rooted determination to safeguard in a 
critical transition x>criod, and at all costs, no matter who suffered in 
the conflict, the interests of the Catholic Church iifEugland. Even 
if Manning’s action had been a corrupt intrigue ; even if the 
Pope, by Monsignor Talbot’s secret and underhand influence, in 
* making,’ as he himself declared, * every other candidate impossible,’ 
had been cajoled into an unrighteous nomination — what then ? Are 
GozTupt intrigues at the Vatican to be suppressed lest scandal be 
given to Protestants, or is the truth to be told ? 

That is the' vital question raised in the controversy of the last 
few months. It concerns not Catholics only, but non-Catholics. 
It coucems the British reading public, which loves truth and hates 
suppression of facts and documents, no matter wh6t the motive, as 
almost a lie. Hie question touches nearly the honour and .honesty 
of the literary world, and not of England only. The question haa 
been taken up on both sides of the Atlantic : Is it a virtueM suppress 
historic truth or no ? The broad issues ozice nused cannot now be 
evaded. The advocates of the art of suppression, in great histories 
or biographies, of historical facts, or of documents on which siu^ 
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criterion of the rived meihods in the art of writing history or bio- 
graphy. In all the lands where the English tongue is spoken, the 
questi<m of the hour is asked : Is the publication of histoiical hicts 
based on authenUo documents * almost a crime ’ or a virtue ? 

By a careful estimate it is computed that the Life has already 
been read in England and the United States, in the Colonies and 
India, by well-nigh 200,000 persons. As a consequential result of 
the unprecedented circulation of snch a book, or rather as the result 
produced by action and reaction, it has been criticised over and over 
agmn by more than 200 writers in the daily and weekly press, in 
monthly reviews and magazines on two continents. And yet the 
authenticity of no single document has been impeached or imperilled. 

In regard to this test-question the all but unanimous verdict is in 
favour of candour and truthfulness in biography as well as in history. 
They who run may read 5 unless it be those who elect to walk through 
life blindfold. 

What readers at home and abroad are, perhaps, most concerned 
to learn from me is the opinion of Catholics, first in regard to the 
Life, and, secondly, as to whether truthfulness mid candour in 
biography is a virtue or no. In the nature of things I am in a 
position to learn many opinions on the subject from various quarters 
which find no public expression. Numerous letters from Catholics 
come to my hands ; many more from Anglicans and others. Many of 
the former indignantly complain of the suppression of their letters. 
Catholics of positftin and experience maintain that Catholic opinion on 
the Life of Cardinal Manning is not Mrly represented in Hie Tablet 
or the Wedcly Begister, They draw a broad distinction between those 
Catholics who have read the life and those who have only read criticisms 
in the Catholic papers, lliey who have read the life as a rule, in the 
teeth of its many faults, approve of it ; those who have only read 
Catholic reviews of it denounce it. I will give two typical instances : 
a priest only the other day denounced it as * an abominable book,' 
but admitted he'^had not read it. TMs was in England. A nun in 
Auatzalia refused to read the life, which was within her reach, 
because she had heard 'it was a *bad book.’ Both priest and nun 
werehnnest. They took the opinion of their pet newspaper as gospel 
truth, ^hey are types of fortunately not a numerous class. On the 
other hand, fervent and loyal Catholics of independent judgtnent, 
exceed both in nmnhwi imd capacity these good people who 
believe implimtly what k t<dd to them, have read iiie book and find 
it aaitli^ bad nor aboo^ikble* Quite the oontiary. I might justify 
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assertion by many quotations fiom letters sent to me by personlil 
atarangers, if space and modesty pemitted 

Still mom convincing, pezlmps, than opinion expressed in 
private letters isthe judgment given in oonversation by liter^y people, 
and at clubs, and in general society. One personage, a Catholic of 
high ecclesiastical position, of wide experience and Imowledge of mmi, 
recently expressed the following opinion: / The Life of Cardmat 
Mcmnmg justifies itself by results . By common consent it is aeknow* 
ledged that a higher estimate has been formed alike by Catholics 
and Protestants of Cardinal Manning’s character and career than was 
held before the publication of his Life.' 

From the other side of the wall of separation which unhappily 
divides the Church of Rome and the Church of England — a wall, it 
is devoutly to be hoped, destined sooner or later, in the inscrutable 
designs of Providence, to be removed — I am enabled by the kindness 
of Lord Halifax to recite the following testimony given by his Grace 
the Archbishop of York : ‘ I always had a high opinion of Manning’s 
powers, but since reading his Life I look upon him as a saint. The 
chapter on “ Hindrances ” is the most attractive and edifying record 
in the book.' 

Such testimonies, however valuable as coming from representative 
men on either side, are in the nature of things dwarfed by the following 
words spoken a short time ago by his Holiness Pope l^o the Thir- 
teenth. Though, of course, unofficial, these weighty words will be 
received with all the more reverence and gratitude inasmuch as 
they touch upon the test-question raised to-day in all the landtf 
where the English tongue is spoken — namely, whether in great 
histories or biographies truth is a virtue or a crime ? 

Someone in the presence of the Pope was regretting that 
Manning’s character should have been so hurt by ihiat had appeai-ed 
in his biography, and Pope Leo the Thirteenth sjioke as follows : 
‘ Truth is the only thing that matters. What would the Bible have 
been if the writers had considered the effect of what they WTote ? 
What would have become of Mary Magdalene and her sin ; what of 
Peter and his fall ? ’ * 

Such a verdict is in keeping with all the known acts and utter- 
ances of his Holiness. It is not so long since that the well-known 
author of ITie HiMory of the Popes, before recording the life of 
Alexander the Sixth, consulted Pope Xieo. His Holiness’s advice to 
the eminent Gennan priest was in substance : ' Tell the truth and 
the whole truth, no matter though the reputation of a Pope should 
suffer thereby.' 

' The oorrespondent — a pemonage of hononr and 1intbfulnesB---who coxLveyed to 
me the above words of the Pope writes as follows : * This Is, as far as I can rememher, 
what 1 heard, bnt of coarse it was spoken in Italian, and I cannot vonoh for the 
accuracy of evexy word.’ The accuracy of this statement is confirmed by another 
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I * In the fiftoe of the yeidict pmblie opmiim in England and 
America, all but unanimous, as already recoaded, in &vonT of candour 
and tFuthfulness in biography, his Eminence Ghidisal Vanghan ought 
to look to it lest he come to be regarded as a amt of introesrtod 
* Athanasius,* standing alone, contra in defence of an 

almost condemned proposition. 

At the beginning of this brief article 1 quoted an effective passage 
from Cardinal Newman’s Historical Skdches on the endemic 
perennial fidget among Qatholics of giving scandal. I cannot do 
better in bringing my remarks to a close than to recite Cardinal 
Newman’s j udgment on the true method of writing a biography. The 
authority of the illustrious Oiatorian on ethical and literary questions 
is recognised to-day by the world at large. Even they who in their 
baste suggested the suppression of contemporary letters will, I am 
persuaded, in deference to such a judgment, be only too eager to 
abandon, or at least qualify, an ill-considered opinion. 

In a letter addressed to his sister, Mrs. Mozley, John Henry 
Newman wrote as follows : — 

It has been a hobhj of mine, though perhaps it is a truism and not a hobbj, 
that the true life of a man is in his letters. . . . Not only for the interests of a 
biography, hut for arriving at the inside of things, the publication of letters is 
the true method. 

Biographers Tarnish, they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they 
interpret Lord Burleigh's nods ; but contemporary letters are facts. 

In these pregnant sentences Cardinal Newman touched by anti- 
cipation the heart of the controversy which was raised by the publi- 
cation of the Life of Cardinal Manning, Even before publication 
I was urged, with singular vehemence and pertinacity, to adopt 
the policy of supmession. What would have been the result of such 
a disastrous poli^ ? Contemporary letters, which Newman says are 
facts, would have disappeared from an emasculated life. The 
relations between Manning and Newman would never have been 
known in their truth and fulness had 1 consented to the suppression 
of their letters. The disclosure of those relations was absolutely 
essential, not only for the sake of historic truth, but for the real 
manifestation of Manning’s character in one of its most salient 
aspects. In like manner, the suppression of the Manning and 
Talbot correspondence, out of fear of giving scandal to Protestants, 
would have been in itself the greatest of all scandals. 

In a word, had 1 in writing (Jardinal Ma/nnvn^s Life not followed 
Newman^ leading, but had regarded, according to the suggestion 
of men of &int heart, the suppression of letters, not their publication, 
as the true method of bat^raj^y, the world would never have arrived 
’at the inside of things* in regard to the character and career of 
Cardinal Manning. Hapfalji I was inspired to follow Cardinal New- 
man’s precept and example, Unfidniess in controversy or in writing 
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his Eissa^ tm ike Eevdopmenief Chruttum DocMne, pag^ 185, John 
Henry Newman uttered the f<dl 0 wing wanung, which CJathoHcs of the 
timid and mistrustful sort might well ta&e to heart to-day : — ' If the 
Catholic hypothesis is true, it nedther needs nor is benefited by 
tmfaimessi Adverse ^ts should be acknowledged, explained if 
but appaxent, accounted for if real ; or le# alone and borne patiently 
as being fewer and lighter than the difficulties of other hypotheses/ 
in like manner, in his preface to the Life of 8t* Gkryeostomf New- 
man points out the virtue of letters as forming the best sources or 
materials of biography. The personality of the saints is known to 
us, he says, not by their learned treatises, but by their letters. 
Nothing is known of the personality of St. Thomas Aquinas, called 
by his contemporaries the ' Dumb Ox/ though his learned works extort 
the admiration of all men ; whereas, on the other hand, tlie letters 
of St. Augustine bring his personality home to our hearts. Sj)eakiiig 
of Cicero, John Henry Newman said, ‘ Cicero is personally knora to 
us, not by his Orations, but by his letters.’ 

^Tiat should we have really known of the personality of Cardinal 
Manning from his sermons and lectures had his letters, journals, and 
diaries been suppressed, or such poitions of them as revealed his real 
character or mind in its most salient features ? 

Let the robuster faith and trust of Cardinal Newman prevail over 
the wave of mistrust and timidity, over ' the endemic perennial 
fidget of giving scandal ’ which for the moment possesses the heart 
of a small minority, at all events, of the educated Catholics of Eng- 
land. The old English proverb, * Honesty is the best policy,’ has 
come true in regard to Cardmal Manning 8 lAftr. His character, 
public and private, as Archdeacon of Chichester, as Archbishop of 
Westminster, as Father of the ^Vatican Council, as Cardinal and 
champion of the Holy See, has been brpught in its true light and 
colour to the knowledge of all men. The crowning labours of his 
later life as Father of the Poor, as social reformer, as champion of the 
oj^ressed ; his incessant work, his mental vigour displayed to the 
end without the remotest trace of ' senile decay ’ — a cruel slur cast 
on his closing years which Mr. Sydney Buxton, his fellow-labourer to 
the last, indignantly repudiates — endeared Cardinal Manning, as no 
man of his generation was endeared, to the hearts of the toiling masses 
of London. The upshot is that without an attempt to conceal his 
faults and weaknesses, the character of Cardinal Manning is held to- 
day in higher esteem than ever ; his personality — the real Manning 
as he lived and breathed — is known far and wide ; honoured and 
ax>preciated by all men,' Catholic and Protestant alike ; honoured all 
the more because his whole nature stands revealed, and because no 
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last lew months, it wqiild' be pditie, to say the leasts 0 ^ the pat of tlm 
advocates of suppressicHi^ to loire^ th^ feam axtd ihoit folly, anid tahe 
to heait the words of Pope 3jeo^‘ Tru& is the only thing that^x^ 

To the bipgrqpher of Cardinal Manning, truth was indeed the 
only thing that mattered. To me it is a supreme and singular 
satisfsotion that it fell to my lot to be called upon to stand tip l^ore 
the world against the faint-hearted or craven advocates of suppression 
in defence of the cause of historic truth : to write, if I may say so, 
my name on the annals of the day as a champion of candour and 
outspokenness, at all events in biogiaphy. 

Before concluding this brief survey there are two special points to 
be noted. 

It is curious as a psychological study to examine for a moment the 
mental attitude of Catholic critics in regard to the Life of Cardmal 
Manning, Not one of them has ventured to utter a word on 
Cardinal Manning’s change of front in regard to the Temporal Power 
of the Pope. This conspicuous and startling change has been abso^ 
lutely suppressed in the Catholic newpapers ; not one of those pious 
Catholics, whose knowledge of the Life is derived solely from what 
is told to them in their newspaper, is aware to this hour that 
Cardinal Manning, not long after the death of Pope Pius the Ninth, 
declared that the policy of upholding the Temporal Power was bring- 
ing spiritual ruin and disaster on the Catholics of Italy. The 
motives of this suppression on the part of Catholic newspapers was 
not fear of giving scandal to Protestants, for, as a fact, Protestants 
were not scanjjalised by such a change of principle. The habit of 
suppressing what they regard as awkward facts seems to come natu- 
rally to these ligft-hearted papers. Cardinal Manning’s inconsistency 
about the Temporal Power, it was considered, would give scandal to 
pious but weak-kneed Catholics. What easi^, then, than to suppress 
the fact ? 

On the other hand, Cardinal Manning (which is the second special 
point I wish to note) was cpnsiatent from beginning to end in his 
opposition to the Jesuits. But consistency on this point was also 
regarded as an ugly fact, and therefore to be kept out of sight. 

Cardinal Manning’s opposition to the Jesuits came too near home 
to the hearts of Catholics, was too prolonged and obstinate, to be 
altogether concealed even by the adroit liaiidliiig of the astute 
suppressors of things that be. From Protestants, Cardinal Manning’s 
relations with the Jesuits wme^ even during his lifetime, carefully 
Gcmcealed. It was feared that ^^ M disputes with the Jesuits 

got abroad, Catholics wouM W taunted with suffering just as much as 
Protestants from the plague of internal dissensions. Catholic quarrels, 
however, are not cm Geological questions, but on matters of policy or 
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London. But it noYfor oocuired io tbrir minds that %b Jesuits, 
with all their teaching apparatus, exiles from London, that their 
colleges at Beaumont, ne9X Old Windsor, and at Wimbledon were, as 
far as his own diocese was concerned, nndor Cardinal Manning’s ban ; 
that the Ihocese of Westminster was guarded, like the Garden of 
Eden, by two flaming swords against the intruding Jesuits. 

Cardinal Manning has put on record his rooted antipathy to the 
Jesuits. In one of his latest autobiographical notes, written in the 
year 18M, he said : 

Tksio is only a plank between the Jesuits and Presl^terianism. . , , They are 
Papal by their tow, but in their spirit they are less IHipal than anti-episcopal. 
The daim of special dependence on the Pope breeds every where a spirit of in- 
dependence of local authority. This is a grave danger to them, and few of them 
escape it. Their anti-episcopal spirit shows itself in their treatment of their own 
men when they become bishops. . . . They are like the Low Church Evangelicals 
in the Anglican Church, who look upon their bishops as ^ enemies of vital godli- 
ness.' 

Oardiual Manning could not endore — it was not in his nature — 
to be looked upon by the Jesuits as an ‘ enemy of vital godliness.’ 
They fell under his ban. Metaphorically he ‘ cursed them with bell, 
book, and candle.’ In a laughing fashion, their retort came quick ; 

Cardinals may come, Cardinals may go ; 

But we go on for ever. 

Cardinal Manning, as is known of all men, regarded the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus in 1773 as the work of Prod’s hand ; he like- 
wise looked upon its restoration in 1827 as God’s work. But his 
abiding hostility to the Jesuits, based, as he declared, on their 
corporate action in England and Borne, was testified by the predic- 
tion which he uttered on various occasions : ‘ I foresee another 1773.’ 

Edmund S. Puhcell, 

Author of the ' Ufe if Cardinal Manning,* 
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Some mmitiui sgo, m ii^ly to in d letter to me of 

tbe cfanrges broi^^t ^finoefc Itim in tde Jfimfit, Father addMised a letter to 
the editor of ^ Berieir, Jneteed of fianldy withdrawiiig hka Ba r ffl we ent a t ione, 
whether with or without eu efolog^ middeni but little, Father Butith* iu epite of 
Mr. Gladstone** absolute contiadiotions, leiterated his chatges under cover of 
putting a gloss on Mr. Qladstona’s words. For instaxtce, in regard to Mr. Glad« 
Btone*s Qonversation with Manning in &e summer of 1846 in St. James’s Park, 
Father Smith suggested that Manning hod likewise spoken of hts di^cidties and 
perplexities. Mr. Gladstone's denial was plain aad positive : ^According to my 
recollection, not a word/ 

Again, in regard to Mr^ Gladstone's statement that, speaking of Newman and 
bis fellow-converts of 1845, Hanning had said, ^ Their common bond of union is 
bhw want of truth,’ Father Smith suggested that, * owing to a failure of memory, 
Mr. Gladstone had inverted the respective parts taken by himself and Manning, 
and put his own words into Manning’s mouth/ 

Wlien compelled by Mr. Gladstmie’s unanswerable evidence to back out of this 
charge. Father Smith excused himself for his misBtatmneut by saying that his 
' suggestion was pleasantly rather than seriously meant.’ After such treatment, 
no one would have been in the least eurprised had Mr. Gladstone not condescended 
to expend another word on such a special pleader. But in his kindness Mr. Glad- 
stone placed * at my free disposal * the following letter, with the liberty of making 
use of it when a fit opportunity occurred : 

Hawarden ; April 1806. 

Deab Mb. Fxjbgell, —I do not know how far you may desire to follow up the 
juestion which Mr. Smith, S.J., discusses in the new Nineteenth Century, 1 am, 
lowe^^er, glad to say that I have found here the collection of my letters to 
Anglican Manning, which he gave me (a reluctant party to the exchange) in return 
’or his letters to me, of which the destruction has created an irreparable loss. In 
;his collection I find two important letters. In the first, of November 6, 1850, 

[ recite to him the conversation (which, indeed, in substance was all on bis side) 
)f 1848, The second is of December 20, 1850, 1 havbg beard firom him in th) 
nterral. In this letter I say ‘we are sadly, strangely at issue on the facts of the 
ionversation,’ and^hen go on to specify in what way he contested my Darrative : 

‘ If I have Quy oi^ clear recollection in my mind, it is that your assurances 
hen did not relate at all to God’s mercy to those who &itlifully follow their light, 
je it what it may, but to your perfect sense of security in the Church of Englwd 
rom its objective character,’ 

It is, therefore, plain to me that the way in which he contested my narrative 
vas not by any direct denial of the propositions I had put into his mouth, but by 
lontending that I misconstrued him, and that be meant to refer to Divine mercy 
or the invincibly ignorant. 

In other words, all the evidence we possess exactly agrees with my recollec- 
ions, though Maxming's unfortunate destruction of his own letters has cancelled 
he best evidence of all. 

I also find that tbe cessation of intercourse was not so entire as we had all 
uppoeed. He wrote a letter.to me in the latter part of 1652, and 1 replied to him 
efeiring to the gnat gap between us, but entirely in terms corresponding with 
lut oldjrelationg. 

[After thus dismissing Father Smitih, Hr. Gladstone, referring to the of 
’hrimal said :] Tlie importaaoe of your work rather grows upon ns than 

OSes in wmgbt with the passage ^ time. I do not think any of us exaggerated the 
mportonce of theXife os on evfftf. 

I lentain, smoerely yours, 

W. £. GuDSiotrB. 
00 
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- IliftTe jost beealooldi^into a poli^ vldch you might hneea^haiiMd nuoi 
strongly: the ntter ((mtridiotimhetireent^ to; me in 

St. Jamm’s PaA, m done, I think, or July, 1848, and the letter he had written it 
March to Eohert llin:lbaforee ’ 


E. S. P. 



BHOWANI, THE CHOLERA^GODDESS 

SOME EXPERIENCES IN HINDOO SANITATION 

That an Englishman on visiting an Indian village in which cholera 
was raging should be able to offer the inhabitants no advice which he 
was certain was good and at the same time practicable, except that 
they should pray to Bhow&nl, the Cholera-Goddess, may appear a 
matter for surprise to people in England. When it is further 
explained that the Englishman had come to the village furnished 
with such resources of modem science as a portable bacteriological 
laboratory, which included an autoclave and an immersion lens, and 
that he had had some experience of cholera epidemics under different 
conditions in India, the surprise will not be lessened ; neither will it 
be diminished when it is learnt thatBhow&ni is another form of Kali, 
the terrible goddess of the Thugs, those road murderers who used to 
appease her by offering human sacrifices. Nevertheless, this was my 
experience on the occasion of a visit which I made to the Balrampur 
district in the autumn of the year 1894, and I venture to think that 
an account of m^ experience may prove of some interest. 

Balrampur is a small native statej about half as large a^ England, 
situated to the norAi of the Kiver Gogra, and lying within sight of 
the snow-clad ranges of the Himalaya Mountains. Much of it is 
frequently flooded. Fever is constantly present, and cholera breaks 
out almost every year. No railway exists nearer than Gonda, which 
is twenty-six miles distant from Balrampur, the chief town of the 
state. One or two roads run through the district, away from which 
travelling is difficult, especially during the rains, w'hen, as was my 
own experience, the tracts are impassable for horses and heavy going 
even fof elephants. 

My object in spending a few days* leave in this place was to see if 
it might not be possible to check t^ march of cholera by disinfecting 
wells. Thanks to the kindness of Colonel Anson, the Political Agent, 
1 found myself installed in a comfmtsfole bungalow, with the town in 
which (flideia was psesent on ^ ahie, and the village of Bhusaha, in 
whkfo the disease was also ragfrigi ^ the other. A soldier belon^g 
to the state had died in the and one of the only two 

Emopew in the plaee hl4 of the same disease, in each case a 
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^ days before I wived. I ftfterwmr^ feniid tbat two out of fbc| 
tbiee wells in use in the ob&ponnd contained the microbe of cholem^l 
and Were probably tesponsil^ these deatlis. 

The villagers at first objected to my potting any medicine in 
their wells* 1 regret to say that, so &r as my experience goes, the 
first symptom of civilisation among the lower classes in India is that 
they develop a sort of inverted conscience, which pricks them when- 
ever they tell the truth. In Bhusaha this influence had not yet 
arrived, and consequently my suggestion to put a medicine in their 
wells was met with a plain-spoken and unambiguous refusal. I 
therefore spent my first few days in the place in making hacterio^ 
logical observations and in studying the beliefs and customs of the 
inhalfitants. 

The village Dhnsaha consists of a collection of mnd huts. There 
had been about 320 inhabitants, but seventy-eight had died of cholera 
in the epidemic that was then existing. The water supply is obtained 
£rom four shallow wells. The mud huts are constantly &lling doaTi 
in the rains, and mud to repair them being taken firom a piece of 
waste land, the hollow thus formed has gradually formed a tank. 
Eefuse is usually thrown down on the margins of the tank ; hence, 
its water is so putrid that the inhabitants not only do not drink 
it, but T believe do not use it even for washing clothes. The in- 
habitants pointed out to me that the reason why the water in one 
of the W'^ells w^as bad was that it was situated near the tank, and 
that the bad \rater from the tank travelled along under the ground 
to the w^ell and gave a disagreeable taste to the water. I afterwards 
found that the wnter of this particular well contained no less than 
7,000 microbes per cubic centimetre, and thus th'jpMiirlily deserved 
the character the villagers gave it. 

The inhabitants are all high-caste Hindoos, mostly Brahmins. 
Not a single sweeper or other low-caste man w’as in the place. Being 
of high caste they only eat food which has been cooked by them- 
selves, and this only when it is perfectly fresh. They eat no sweet- 
meats or other food brought from the bazaar in the neighbouring 
town. Their food consists almost entirely of rice and pulse, with 
occasionally a little unrefined sugar or dried mangoes. 

But what chiefly aroused my interest was their views of cholera, 
and their religious observances in the presence of this scoui^e. If 
cholera breaks out in a village, the inhabitants say that it is due to 
Bhow&ni their goddess, or to the army of Bhowfini being present in 
the place. They regard it as a judgment for their sins and short- 
comings, and, as in oth^ religions, they consider this evil to be a 
blessing in disguise. They immediately commence to propitiate the 
goddess by sacrificing flowers and rice. When travelling through 
the district the first sign of the ^esence of cholera whidi struck the 
— » -Winn Vmrith of fftass mats surmotmted by flags borne on 
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doz^ of the oldw ^egeie* 1 myself heard him pmymg: on three 
successive days in a loud voice, and I believe he pmyed the whole 
day long with scarcely an interval lin refreshment, 1 shall mention 
him again later on. 

The villagers in this district, however, not only attempt to pnn 
pitiate Bhowaaii by prayers and sacrifices, but also by certain rul^ of 
conduct, which appear to me to be of interest and importance. 
Firstly, they say that Bhowtoi will be angry if any of the inhabitants 
leave the village. Secondly, they say that she will be angry if any 
outsiders are allowed to come into the village at a time when cholera 
is present. A curious incident illustrating the good effect of this 
belief happened at about this time in a couple of villages some 
distance the town of Balrampur. There was only one well 
between the two villages. Cholera one day broke out in the village 
which possessed the well. On the next morning women came as 
usual from the other village^ to fetch water. But the inhabitants of 
the first village turned out and refused to allow them to approach, on 
the grounds that Bhow&ni was among them and would be angry at 
being disturbed. The inhabitants of this second village had to get 
their water from elsewhere, and consequently came into the town to 
make a complaint. It may be noted that the official to whom they 
chose to bring their complaint was not the native prime minister or 
the native secretary for home affairs, or any other native official, who 
might be supposed to be better able to sympathise with their wrongs, 
but the head stableman, who was the only English official in the 
district at the time. 1 have no doubt that he pointed out to them 
that if they could iR>t get their water, they were equally unable to 
get the cholera through this source. 

Granting that the spread of cholera is chiefly furthered by human 
intercourse (and this at the present time few people seem inclined to 
doubt), it appears to me difficult to see how cholera could spread if 
these simple rules were rigidly enforced. 

But there are other ways of avoiding the wrath of Bhow 6 ni which 
appear to me to be only slightly less admirable than those above 
mentioiled. 

Firstly, they say that Bhowfini will be angry if anyone takes 
medicine wbmi cholera is about. Perhaps I owe some apology to 
medical men in suggesting that thisnde i$ good. But when it is 
considered that if the natives were irilling to take medicine, they 
would oto have to walk tw^tj mileB to the dispensary to get it, 
thus ittcreasmg the ririr of ^avadhag the disease through the fear 
thousand villages that are m tite ffiatrict in queaticm, it will be aeen 
that ti)^ are advantages hi the plan. Further, it would often 
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time to ot^ect to the custom in question. The wish to do scnnething 
when one sees a IsUow (weature in pain is very natural. I saw an 
old woman dying of cholera in Dhusaba. T^ sole treatment to 
which she had been subjected was that a mud plaster had been 
spread over the stomach, and small doses of holy water ftom the 
Gan gCT Were being poured into her mouth. The latter treatment 
was intended as a m^icxne for her sold rather than for her body, as 
every Hindoo should, according to the prevalent belief, drink this 
water before his death. Her relatives were too troubled by the 
occurrence to object to my putting some salol which I happened to 
have with me into this water, but it certainly did no good to the 
patient, and had I at the time known more about their religion, I 
should have avoided the risk of hurting their feelings. 

When Bhowdni is in the village, it is also necessary to avoid 
feasting and other forms of indulgence. The excellence of these 
rules is sufficiently obvious. 

^Tiat is the origin of this worship of Bhow&ni, every detail of 
which, excepting the sacrifices, appears to be a sanitary precaution ? 
Is Bhow&ni the name of some primeval bacteriologist, who has since 
been deified ? Or of some early sanitary commissioner, whose studies 
on the nature of cholera have since earned him a place in the 
Hindoo pantheon ? Or, on the other hand, has th^ form of worship 
arisen by some process of evolution from a simpler and perhaps less 
admirable model ? A priori the latter alternative would appear to be 
the most probable, and it agrees the better with some inquiries I have 
instituted since my return to Agra. BhowiSni is another name or 
incarnation of the goddess Kali.' There are not many worshippers 
of this goddess in the parts of the North-W^est Provinces with which 
I am acquainted. They occxir more frequently, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta; and here 1 made inquiries. I found, 
however, r|o trace in her worship of the above-described sanitary 
precautions. After some search, 1 met in Agra with a most devout 
worshipper of Kali, who had given up his business in oxder to be able 
to devote his time to religion. He showed great willingness to tell 
me everything conneGted with the ritual, and further gave me 
free permission to chop off his head if he could not stop a cholera 
epidemic by offering sacrifices and prayers. He was, however, more 

' Kali is tbe I>eBtrQ7et. DiBetses taxd pesfileiioes are cawied by her emiiBeries. 
The TiewB ot the Thugs were they could please her by acting as her emiaBaries. 
Consequently they regarded the murder of their fellow cr^tures as a reU^^ous act. 
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Fnrthex, while the woiehip is proceeding, the inhabitants do not like 
strangers to come into the village and interrupt them, ^thec by 
drawing water car in any other way. It woidd seem that, in 
Balrampur, it is these details of tlie ritual that have be^ more 
developed than they are elsewhere. In other places the worshippers 
of BhowSni or Kali seem content with enjoining that the inhabitants 
should remain in the village during the two hours during which the 
religious ceremony is going on. ha Balrampur, on the other hand, 
it is considered necessary that every one of the inhahiiantB should 
remain in the village during the a^ole of the twenty-four hours. Else- 
where the worshippers merely ol^ect to their service being interrupted. 
In Balrampur they object to strangers coming into the villages at 
any time when cholera is present, as if the worship were proceeding 
continuously. 

1 have left to the last a curious custom, rather than a religious 
observance, which is met with in the Balrampur district. It relates 
to the disposal of the dead. The body of a person dead of cholera, 
instead of being burnt, is buried. This may appear at first sight to 
be an insanitary proceeding. But in reality it is the reverse. 
Ususdly the bodies of Hindoos are burned. It is a necessary part 
of the ritual that on the fifth, tenth, eleventh, or thirteenth day 
after the burning, according to the caste, all the relatives of the 
deceased shoi3d meet in his house with as many Brahmins as can be 
obtained, and tfat they should have a feast. 8iip]')03ing this to be 
done at a time when cholera was present in the village, there can be 
no doubt that it would lead to the diffusion of cholera over the 
surrounding district. A case in which this appears to have happened 
is mentioned in a recent report by Surgeon-Captain Pratt on cholera 
in the Gonda district. The worshippers of BhowAni, on the other 
hand, prefer to bury the bodies until cholera has vanished. The 
burying of the body is not followed by the assemblage of the 
relatives for the funeral feast, but after the cholera is over they dig 
up the body, bom it, and then carry out the religious ceremonies. 
1 cannot fi]^ that tHis a^jparoatly .insanitary proceeding h^ ever 
rMtaited the cholera. Nor is it like^ that it should, for it has 
recently been shown that the <foolem microbe rapidly perishes in 
buried coifwes. ^w fijur t^ custom may be obje^on- 

able in respect of other diseases 1 am not prepared to discuss, but I 
have little doubt that it tends to prevent the spread of chcfiera.* 

■ la many parte of Oudh it le a ouatom to throw the bodies of petsoae dead of 
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to the pares^ce of a d^ihfeotint in their ivdls, I in f^oiitton to 
attack them again on the suhfedu Knoving that it is Inote easy to 
convince people by education than by argun^t, 1 ooUected about a 
dozen jogis and other kinds of &ld^ and some Brahmins, and gave* 
them a lecture nhich, with the aoemnpanying experiments, lasted* 
about two hours, and was completely ‘sucoessfhl in its oligect. Those 
who know ftkirs chiefly, as I have seen them, hanging for houra 
head downwards, over a hot fire in the burning Indian sun, or* 
attempting to earn their salvation by other eccentric methods, such 
as sitting on a bed of upturned nails, may think that I was too< 
sanguine in hoping to succeed, and a short account of *this lecture* 
may therefore be of interest. 

I commenced my lecture by showing them a human hair under' 
the microscope, first slightly magnified, and then under increasing 
degrees of magnification, until, as they affirmed, it looked as large as' 
a tree. Then I showed them some mildew growing in a test tube ; 
this they recognised. Then, under a low power of the microscope, 
they saw that the mildew consisted of a mass of threads. Under a 
higher power (a magnification of 750 diameters) they recognised with 
evident interest that it a^as a plant, and they themselves pointed out 
the branches, the roots, the flowers, and the seeds. 1 then showed 
them a large collection of microbes which 1 had at that time collected 
from different wells in the neighbourhood. In each case I gave the' 
name of the well in the hope of increasing their interest the subject, 
and with the arriire-pensSe of suggesting that their water was in need 
of improvement. The first microbe which 1 showed them was a large- 
bacillus, that had grown out into long rods similar in thickness to th& 
threads of which the mildew consists, and containing rows of spores 
which they recognised as seeds. I then showed them the same 
bacillus at an earlier stage of its growth, when the individual rods 
were shorter and slowly moving through the culture liquid. The- 
next microbe I exhibited was still smaller and rapidly motile. The 
last was the smallest, and moved so quickly across the field of view 
that they could only see it with difficulty. This was the cholera 
microbe. I told them that it was the army of Bhowfini, but after* 
wards referred to it as the * cholera mildew.” I pointed out how in 
some resects these creatuiws resembled plants, in others animals. 

cholera into riven. In other parte of the country this fate happ^e to the bodies of 
penoiw dead of enake-bite. Still laore widespread is the eostoni of disposing of tfae- 
bodies of lepen in this way. For this 1 believe there are religions reasons. The 
bodies of young children are not cremated. In the case of poor people the crematicRai 
is often very partial, and the greater part of the dislntegrarioii is Icdt to the saored 
turtles which are always waiting at the burning ghats. 
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The nomenollaiuje may appear et^axige, bt^ if 1 am ri^ is helieidi^ 
that peptoiw iB liaiially made fy aUo wing a p stomach to ^gest itself 
at a waim teniperatnie, it at least cannot be described as Uglily inacea'*' 
rate. J then showed them some water to which some of this ‘ essence of 
dirt ’ had been added. I told them the name of the well firom which 
the water had been taken, and explained that on the pirevions night 
the cholera mildew had been pes^t in such small quantities, that 1 
was unaUe to see it by means of the microscope, but that owing to 
the * essence of dirt ’ having acted as food, the water now looked as 
if milk had been added to it, and the reason of this was that many 
thousands of the cholera mildews were now present in evory drop. 
It may be explained that the addition of peptone to water in this 
way is the ordinary method of testing for the cholera microbe. 

I then somewhat changed the subject by asking why it was that 
no one ever got cholera by drinking holy water, whereas many persona 
died of cholera every year by drinking water out of ordinary wells. 
Holy water, it may be explained, is water taken from the Ganges or 
Jumna.^ Many bodies of persons dead of cholera are thrown into 
these rivers. Natives constantly drink the water of the river while 
cholera corpses are floating past, yet none of them contract the 
disease from so doing. Yet it is certain that the cholera mildew gets 
into the water. Further, this must also happen when cholera breaks 
out at religiou^ festivals at Hurdwar and Allahabad ; yet there is no 
evidence that chokra spreads to villages downstream more quickly 
than it does to otfrer villages, to which it is carried by the retummg 
pilgrims. 1 suggested that the reason of this is that the water of 
these rivers contains no dirt suitable for the cholera mildew. Con- 
sequently, when it gets into these rivers it quickly perishes owing to 
lack of nourishment. The water of these rivers appears to be muddy. 
If some of the mud floating in their water is examined under tho 
microscope, it is seen to consist of nothing but little pieces of stone. 
If the mud from a well, on the other hand, is examined, pieces of 
leaves, of clothes^ of human skin, and of other particles of animal, 
origin may be disbemed.^ Such things furnish food for the cholera 
mildew. Consequently, if a trace of the cholera mildew gets into one 
of their wells, finding there a suable food, it rapidly reproduoea 
until the cause of cholera is psesent in quantities in ev«y drop. 
Here in Babatnpur the welk wme dirty, and hence cholera came and 

* Bvktonoe 6f the the Geagea and Jnmaa mhy be found hr 

a paper which I read at the fndtat KeiiUcal Ciongress in Calcntta (December 1894),. 
entitled * On the MicrobeB of Indian Btven/ . « 
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action, I placed before tbem two glosses ol water. To one I added a 
small quantity of the * essence of dirt.’ The other wie pore water, 
or, rath^> the best that 1 could obtain. I ^wed them some potas- 
sium permanganate, dissolved it in water, and added a lew drops of 
the solution to each of the glasses. The purple eoloor produced by 
the addidon remained permanent in the glass containing clean 
water; but in the other, oadng to the presence of the peptone, the 
colomr was deployed in a few seconds, giving rise to a yellow colour; 
and presently a brown precipitate was deposited. I pointed out to 
my audience that where dirt was present the medicine had combined 
with it. The medicine was destroyed, and also the dirt, both falling to 
the bottom as a precipitate. 1 pointed out that this might be done in 
a well just as easily as in a glass, m^d that by so doing they inevitably 
render the water less fitted to support the life of the cholera mildew, 
and make the water like that of the Granges.® I did not ask them to 
take away the life of any living creature, for this I knew was con- 
trary to their religion ; but I did ask them to remove its food and 
thus prevent this living creature from reproducing itself, and so 
giving them the cholera. Further, I said that I knew that drinking 
an English medicine was also contrary to their religion, and 1 did 
not ask them to drink it. There was plenty of dirt in their wells 
with which it would combine, and if they added it at night, it would, 
before the morning, have fallen to the bottom, b'urther, as they 
could see for themselves, if a trace of the medi(£ie was present in 
the water, it produced a purple colour, and therefore if they waited 
till the purple colour had disappeared, they would be safe to avoid 
the ohance of swallowing the medicme. 

Whether they were most impressed with the cogency of my 
arguments, or the exceeding badness of the Hindustani in which 1 

* I have stated some of tlie grounds on which this and other opinions expressed 
here are based in The Annual Bepartnf the Chemical Examiner and Baeterieicgist to the 
Oeremment ef the North- Wert Prodncei and Oudh for 1691, published at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. But since writing the above, 1 have bean led to Uie view tluit 
there is something in the water gf the Ganges and Jumba which icilla the microbe. 

* Some evidence that permanganate really acts in the way here desenbed — namely, 

by removing the food of the microbe and thus *aterving it oat—was sabaequently 
obtained in an epidemic of ohotem in Sh^gfmj. Here the ch^m nioiobe vanished 
from the well watier a fewhoaisafter the addition of tbeperipangaiuMiek butre^peared 
on the following morning. Bnt within three days it had wholly disappeared the 
wells which had been treated though it continned to exist for we^ In other wells 
that had not been medicated* than two oon^ of the permanganate had been 

added to each well. 
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at the q«afi^ty of ooloux produced by so IrbUe of the subistoncew 
addition was i^e atevening, ttid on tho next day both, the colour of 
the pnnanganate and the cholera znii^be which had previously been 
in the well had completely vanished* 

Later in the day news was brought to me that Mahadeo Furhit 
was dangerously ill. I hurried over to. see him, and to my dismay 
found that he was dying of choiera« In the afternoon he died. 1 went 
again immediately to the village, not feeling very sure of the recep- 
tion I should get, since it was inevitable that, sooner or later, the 
inhabitants would, come to the conclusion that his death was a 
judgment from Bhow&ni for his allowing a Sahib to come into the 
village and to put medicine in his well. However, 1 thought that it 
might be pssible to prevent their arriving at this conclusion by first 
getting another idea into their heads. I spke to the . villagers, and 
pointed out that his death proved the truth of what 1 had been 
saying, for I had said that the cause of cholera was in his well at a 
time when no one who drank its water was suffering fix)m the disease. 
Now he had died from drinking this water. If 1 had put the medi- 
cine into the well a week earlier, he would now have been all right. 
I then seized the opportunity of making some prophesies about other 
wells which^were in the village, and. in which 1 had found the 
cholera microbe ; and without more ado the villagers allowed me to 
put permangaAte into all these wells. 

It may be noted that it was most important that the villagers 
should have no objection to this medication of their wells. For if 
they did not approve of it, they might obtain their water fiom a tank 
or some other source which might be worse than the well itself. 
Although I succeeded in showing the natives that the addition of 
this medicine implied nothing dangerous to their caste, I could not 
help their being at first a little frightened of it. So I drank some 
watcx (and this was the second of tiie two occasions only on which 1 
have ^unk witer since I have been in India) from one of the w^ls 
in the village, to which permanganate had been added; this I had 
to do in order to eonviiioe the natives ihat it was not pisonous. 

choleza stopped within three days of the treatment of the 
wells, that is to say withm a iime covered by the prchabte incmbation 
period of the disease, ft is not the objeoiof this paper to prove that 
ihe dtsinIbctioB of vreUs dusftNS cholera epidemics is us^ul, no 1 will 
eonfine myself to saying that the results obtained in other efkkLmoics 
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I wish lather to snggeib tiiat a help to progmss in BUhitOtion in 
India may possibly be secured by stndyihg the eustoms of the pec^e 
in the light of recent Imowled^, and encoiu^^ those which 
appear to be of use. The cnstoms above described so &r as 1 
am aware, over a limited area only, and from the standpoint of others 
than the mhahitants themselves, this religion which makes quBrantinw 
in the presence of cholera one the cardinal virtues, is little more 
than an ethnological curiosity. In other parts of India the religious 
beliefs of .the people impel them to the most insanitary actions, 
especially at their religions festivals, which are known to be so 
patent in spreading diseases. 

But 1 have cmne across customs which exist over a far wider area, 
and whicdi I believe to have a beneficent influence in limiting the 
spread of epidemic disease. Take for instance the customs connected 
with giving water to strangers. I have been told that in some 
districts Brahmins keep a bucket and rope at each Well for the 
special use of travellers, these not being allowed to lower their own 
buckets into the well. In other places a man also is provided to draw 
water for strangers. Sometimes, in the case of villages situated near 
to the high road, a man brings water from the village to sell to the 
passers by. But I believe a more frequent plan is for the villagers to 
subscribe, and to keep going a bouse in which passers-by can obtain 
water free of cost. A man of high caste sits inside the house at a 
little window. A traveller comes up and asks for water. In England 
he would receive it in a glass which he would put to his lips, and 
after having deposited on the edge of the glass any objectionable 
microbe which he might happen to have about him, whether influenza, 
diphtheria, or whooping cough, would return the glasSr in a condition 
in which it might possibly be ready to infect the next comer. In 
India the simple process of giving a cup of cold water to a traveller is 
carried out with more regard to sanitary laws. Firstly the traveller 
states his caste. If he is of high caste, immediately he holds out his 
hands, and washes them with water poured into them. Then more 
water is poured into his hands and thus conveyed to his mouth. If 
by any chance he should happen to touch the drinking vessel, it 
would be necessary to heat it in a fire to sterilise it, or, as the natives 
say, to remove the defilement, before it could be used again for the 
next comer. Supposing the traveller is of low caste, that is to say 
one engaged in some filthy occupation, then the water cannot bei 
poured direct frum the vessel into his hands, because, as was explmned 
to me by a Brahmin, it is possible that some defiled water might 
plash back from the man’s hands on to the vessel. Hence the 
low-caste man has to drink from a little spout called a ^ tonti,* 
usually made of bamboo, projecting from below the window. The 
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next comer. If one r^lkes the complete absettce of the dirt* 
fearing iustinct, among^ for instance, the sweepers, and the fact that 
it is thmr business to remove the most filthy ofihl« which they 
generally do with their hands, and that oonsequen^y their hands are 
liable to be polluted with the most i^jectionable microbes, it^will be 
onderstood that the above precautions are by no means a useless 
refinement. When 1 was examining one of these places the water- 
provider offered me a drink, adding that he had a glass. When I 
reflected that I had only just recovered from a mild attack of cholera, 
owing to an infection contracted in my^laboxatory from a moment's 
carelessness, I felt more inclined to drink from the spout than 
to run the risk of infecting his water by drinking in the English 
fashion. 

It is now abundantly proved that the cholera infection is often 
carried into villages by returning travellers. There can be no doubt 
that it then infects others by the intermediary of the village well. 
In reading certain reports which contained much evidence in favour 
of this statement, 1 was struck by the £u!t that the traveller in each 
ease appears only to have brought the disease to the village to which 
he returned, but does not seem to have deposited the infection in the 
villages through which he passed. There is the possibility that this, 
if true, is due to the above described arrangements for giving water 
to : .1 ■ p, I -r ■ . This inference, however, cannot be made with certainty 
until investigations have been made, both as to the customs in the 
villages in question, and as to the mnount of cholera in villages 
situated on the^igh roads. Against this idea may be stated the^t 
that cholera is known to be frequent along great pilgrim routes. But 
it is possible that this is an exception which helps to" prove the rule. 
Owing to the vast numbers of pilgrims passing along the roads, it 
would, I suspect, be impossible for the villagers to provide water for 
them all to drink, and it thus becomes necessary for them to draw it 
for themselves. 

I have had opportunities of watching the customs of these pil-» 
grims at the large religious festivals held annually new Allahal^, 
at the point of junction of the Ganges and Jumna. F^r miles along 
the roads leading to the &ir, and all over the plain near the site of 
the fair, families of Hindoos (chiefly Brahmins) can be seen encamped, < 
and cooking tbeir simple fo^. Before eating they take off all their 
elothes, except a loin iflcth, and wash themselves all over, for fear 
flome defilement may be present on their dories or . bodies. As is 
well known, they object:, to a person of anothifr caste coming near to 
them while th^ are eating. It is not so well known that they have 
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cAstes. The oecu^Afeiox» Af tacmben bf thme /caari^ 
uttclean, aad they ere allowed ta come near high-«eete lim 
while they are eating under any ooaditiOQB, neither are each penoixe 
allowed to bring the uncooked food of Brahmins i&om the bazaar. ^ It 
is obvious that each one of these rules has a tendency, though it may 
be slight, to prevent men of higher caste firaim swallowing the microbeB 
which can cause diseases. Unfortunately, when at pilgrimages, they 
do not appear to pay much attention to the precautions which at that 
time MO most required. I questioned several of them on that point, 
and ^ey hold me tliat they took no care as to what water they drank. 
1 may parenthetically remark that 1 was walking alone among these 
natives without any imposing array of police or other ofiicials. The 
only sign that I was an official was the doubtful one that I was 
carrying a notebook. Yet frequently as I passed the natives would 
turn round and call out after me, * Ood bless the power and property 
of the English G-ovemment.’ 1 was jMirticularly struck by their 
using the term English, and 1 commend the fact to the attention of 
the members of the National Ccmgress. 

Sometimes the customs attending pilgrimages are fearfully in- 
sanitaiy. For instance, at the site of a pilgrimage in the Madras 
Presidency is a hUl which is supposed to be a god. It is surrounded 
by twenty-four small tanka. On the great day of the festival nearly 
a hundred thousand persons bathe in, and drink, the water of each of 
these tanks. Each tank is thus defiled by every body, since, for re- 
ligious purposes, everyone must go round the hill and bathe in each 
of the tanks. Little wonder that these pilgrimages are potent means 
for the sj^read of cholera. 

The idea that natives in certain parts of India, when in their 
villages, habitually take precautions to insure the purity of their 
water supply, may seem strange not only to English readers, but also to 
Anglo-Indian officials stationed iii certain other parts of India where no 
such care is taken, as, for instance, is, I suppose, the case in localities 
where the supply of drinking water is derived from tanks. Here, I 
am informed, the natives are in the habit of washing themselves, 
their cows, And the Sahib’s shirts, in the tank that also acts as the 
village oesspdbl and the village water supply. Personally, I know 
nothing of these parts of India. The following account is based on 
experience obtained near Agra, and in other parts of the North-West 
Provinces. 

In every village at least one well is reserved ffir the supply of 
drinking water. Oily vess^s especially reserved for the purpose are 
allowed to he lowered into stich wells. Great care is taken to preserve 
the drinking-water vessels fiom pollution. Musalman water-carriers 
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used fer <k«uditg the wat«r; When fequimltbewtsr^ia^^^^^^ into 
another Teasei, asid only this other vees^ kthn arah^ pomed 
into the hands of any one requiring a drink. No k avowed 
to go <01 to the idatfom of a «ell without renioving his shoes. 

Oiher wells in the village are reserved for household purposes. 
The vessels used to draw drinking water are nev^ allowed to be 
lowered into these wells by Hindoois. I suspect that Musalman 
hhistis are not so partiouhur ; at any rate, this is the ease with bbistis 
employed by English people. The poorest Hindoos have two separate 
sets of vessels, one to hold drinking water, tiie other &r water used 
in household purposes, such as washing the cooking vessels. 

Houses, b^ng generally made of mud, are constantly in need of 
repair. The workmen (or coolies) who need water for carrying out 
this work necessarily employ very dirty earthenware vessels. l am 
certain that these jure not allowed to be lowered into drinkiriir-wati-r 
wells, and I believe they are not allowed to be lowered into wells 
used for household purposes. A small tank containing dirty water is 
generally attached to each well, and foam this the workmen take the 
water which they need in repairing houses. When first I saw these 
tanks I thought it was rather unsanitaiy to have such dirty water 
so close to the well. But the above statements, I venture to think, 
make it obvious that it is better to have such tanks than that coolies 
should lower their dirty vessels into a well used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

1 once asked a completely uneducated native why it was necessary 
to have dirty wdls in the place, why the dirty wells could not be 
closed, and all tA water, whether for drinking or household purposes, 
be obtained from clean wells. His answer was that if this were done 
diseases would become prevalent. Whatever truth tHere may be in 
this answer appears to me to depend on the practical necessity that 
in some cases dirty vessels have to be lowered into wells ; and hence 
it seems to be a good plan, as things go, to reserve some wells into 
Which alone such vessels may be lowered. 

I recently had to do with a cholera epidemic in which certainly 
most of, possibly all of, the infection was derived foom wells used 
for household purposes, and it is probable that the disease would 
have been far more wixiespiead if the water of such wells had been 
actually dnude by the mass of the peculation. The epidemic^ in 

* JBMBtis are always Maboiamedaa, and only draw water for M&bommedaaB or for 
BDLj^lBh {teople. HfodooB ttaoidly draw water for tbemedves, bat soinetimM water- 
diawers aw empk^d. Theee Wra always of Bralimin or Cabar et 
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the epidemic was ccmocgnied. Ilie women wbo were ol^otad had no 
supply of diinldiig water in common. Some of ^bem obtained their 
•clrinkiiLg water from a well situated a couple of miles away from 
their houses. But out of seven cases 1 found evnimice that six had 
been in the habit of going to one well which was used, not for 
drinking, but cply for household purposes, and consequently was 
chiefly frequented by women. A few poor Musalmons, however, 
were in the habit of using the water for drinking purposes. Hindoos 
used a better well situated about sixty yaidd away. The epidemic 
affected twenty-six Mahommedans and only one Hindoo. 1 have 
little doubt that the first port of the epidemic was due to accidental 
infection from the water brought by the women for household 
purposes. In the latter part of the epidemic the cholera microbe 
appears to have spread to other wells in the place; but in these 
cleaner wells the microbe seems to have assuiqed a less virulent 
form, for the cases which now affected both men and women in 
nearly every instance ended in recovery, and on my putting disin- 
fectants into the wells the epidemic ceased. 

It is commonly supposed that the natives are in the habit of 
washing their clothes and themselves at the wells, and that the water 
frequently runs back into the well. This is not quite accurate. 
Women generally wash themselves either in their houses or in the 
river, if one is near. Men wash themselves and also their dhoti or 
loincloth at the wells, and owing to the platform of the well sloping 
away from its mouth, very little water, if any, gets back into the 
well, provided it is in good repair. Clothes, both of men and 
women, are washed by dhobies, who are never alkwed to cariy on 
their business near a well. They are obliged to use either the river 
or a tank. It is considered that the occupation of dhobies is 
unclean, and consequently they belong to one of the five lower castes 
who are not allowed to come near a well used by higher castes. 

Perhaps the most interesting precaution taken by Hindoos about 
their drinking water is that those who are supposed to be engaged 
in dirty occupations, or vessels belonging to such persons, are not 
allowed to come near a well. In towns and larger villages it 
eometimes happens that a well is especially reserved for the use of 
Ohamars and sweepers. More generally, if a sweeper wants water, he 
has to sit down at a distance from the well and wait till some one of 
higher caste comes and draws water for him. 

This does not exhaust the list of precautions taken by natives in 
this district to insure the purity of their water supply, I was astonished 
to discover that they take pains to prevent the contamination of the 
Hiyer Jumna. li^Tiile staying the other day in a bungalow in the 
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bad dug a drain froin tlra oodc boose and' tM it dirty water 
waa rimning into river, The servants had niada' xhraht by 
my orders, as 1 had a prejudice against the aeoiimtilatikm of stagnant 
water near to where my food was being prepared. On the dsherman 
making the complaint I hazarded the statement that it did not matter, 
since all np the banks of the river everywhere the naiaves wm in 
the habit of depositing on its banks, as they often did at the margin 
of a tank, rehise which frequently fell into the water. The fisherman 
somewhat indignantly denied that this was the case, saying that men 
who would do such a thing must be of very low caste, and toat higher 
caste people certainly always took pains to prevent the pollution of 
the river. To this 1 objected that the natives did not care whether 
the water was dirty or not, because a mile or two lower down the 
stream they were bathing at the ghats just where a large drain ran 
into the river. The fisherman admitted that they did this, because 
their ancestors had always bathed there, but at the same time he 
said they do not like the drain being run into the river, because the 
river is holy and they make many prayers to it. It appears to me 
that this incident well illustrates to what extent with these people 
cleanliness is godliness, and tends to make one regret that cleanliness 
has not been left a matter of common-sense instead of having become 
tocorporated with their religion. 

I have only attempted to describe some of the customs of the 
Hindoos in respect of their supply of drinking water. A further 
study of their customs would show that, with the higher castes of 
Hindoos, cleanliness and the avoidance of defilement are virtues to 
be cultivated in one’s self and admired in others. Among the poorer 
classes and among men of lower castes these hygienic virtues are apt 
to be tempered with much original sin of the insanitary kind. But 
it cannot, I think, be denied, that even when only a few members of 
higher castes are present in a village they exert a beneficial influence 
in preserving the supply of drinking water from contamination. 
Unfortunately, their influence does not go far enough, but it appears 
to me that this is only a reason for trying to extend it in those 
directions in which it appears likely to be of use.® 

The above remarks may seem like > eulogy of the caste system. 
This is far from my wishes. A system which enjoins that persons 

For instance, I atn engaged i|i writing a tract in Hindustani on the prevention 
of cholera in India, By way of advocating the imposition of a quarantine on persons 
retuining from a pilgrimage who may possibly bring back the cholera virus with them, 
I suggested inmy roi^ draft el the pamphlet that such persons should be regarded 
as unclean for a week after their return. But on translatiDg it into yindnsfaini, i 
was unable on the one hand to find ^y word for unclean that did not nrean unholy ; 
and on the other hand I found that the custom already existed in the case of certain 
^tont pOgrimages. My informant, whom 1 have every reason to rely on, tells me that 
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pilgrims letUTuing from Goya and Bodiinatli are not allowed to eat with other mem- 
bers of their families or, 1 beHeve, to come near their wells, until they have bathed in 
the Ganges. 1 believe this custom to be the reverse of widespread, but in my tract I 
have eiphined its advantages, and suggested that it should be ap|3ied to every 
returning traveller, that his clothes should not be washed until they have been ex- 
posed in the son to dry, that he should be allowed to bring none but dry food back 
with him into the village, &c. 
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OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES 

I FBOPQSE in the present paper to treat of the question of womah^a 
co-opeiation with maai in public work hrom a single point of view. 1 
wish to support the general proposition that a real diseussiDn of 
important matters, on which practicsl action is to follow, is impostible 
by men in any assembly in which woznen sit with them as fellow^ 
debaters and fellow-voters. By real discussion 1 mean a discussion 
which shall be at once fair, exhaustive, and penetrating to all the 
vital issues of the matter. I make the proposition general because I 
believe the impossibility to be founded on a necessary relation between 
men and women, a relation as old as the Garden of Eden, or as any 
historic or semi-historic record. If this aspect of the matter has 
struck others, it has not, so far as 1 know, been publicly noticed, 
and it is possible that, unless noticed In the abstract, it would not 
force itself upon the general attention till public mischief had 
resulted in various directions from the neglect of it. 

It will be granted that, with exceptions, woman is physically 
weaker than man. It will be granted also that, with few or no 
exceptions, she has enormous influence over him. If I could find a 
stronger word thmi enormous I would use it without fear. How did 
she obtain it ? By fascination. Fascination is a word of wide and 
vague meaning, and therefore is a suitable one. One does not want 
to tie down fascination to one or two special methods, we are con- 
cerned chiefly with its results. Ugly women have foscinated men, 
and pretty ones, and old ones and young ones, and robust ones and 
veiy weak ones, and talkative ones and silent ones where found. I 
am not sure that a woman both ugly and silent has often reigned 
supreme, but I may be wrong. If so, she probably spoke to some 
purpose once. If they have all prevailed, it must have been from 
something which they had in common. The quality in common 
may be mq^ressed by the word foscination: May Vernation be 
described (not defined) as an effect -not wholly dependent on the 
facts of the case ? Woman’s strength lies in having something to 
grant which can only be giimM to the favoured ; ^ also in establishing 
aueh a rdation with fib otiier sex that any attempt to snatch the 
t It is a proverb tiat ^kitriagr goes by favour/ 
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the man’s way of spesdong h^ un&if way, let 
if we assume the point of tdew and the object aimed at by bolii sexea 
to be the same. And there has resulted,, too, that womim has pre- 
vailed to have it aasumed as a social axiom that the way shall bo 
different, and to have the sense of its unfairness lost in the sense of 
the objects of intercourse being different, as between man and mann 
and between wmnan and man. And at this early period of my 
remarks 1 can conceive a champion of woman’s public appearanceo 
saying, * Oh, but this is all so antediluvian. It is Msuming the 
perpetuity of an old-fashionedT relation. This old-fashioned relation 
is one of the very things we mre incidentally going to destroy.’ It is- 
of no use to reply, * Are you ?’ The other side will not regard the 
question as conclusive. And it is enough to call the attention of 
the impartial to the &ct that the very women who wish to establish 
the right to every responsible public appearance are, rather more 
than the old*fa8hioned woman, precise upon the point of etiquette,, 
rather more ready than the old-fashioned woman to say, * Oh, of 
course, he could not contradict a woman,’ ‘ Of course he could not 
say that to me, because I am a woman.’ Roughly speaking, men 
are polite to one another because they fear something ; they fear 
retaliation. And this retaliation is a defence of exactly the samo 
kind as their attack. And, roughly speaking, they know that words, 
may be backed up by deeds, which, as between themselves, are 
exactly of the isame kind. Ignoring all the finer issues of feeling 
which have grown up upon these original fears, such are the foun- 
dations of manly courtesy, with the result that manly courtesy is 
unexaggerated, tempered, and moderately truth-telling. That is, it 
fears no plain speaking but such as a man must give an account for 
to his equal. There is no shrinking whatever in an assembly of men 
from expressing the sense that folly is folly, and had better be cut 
short as soon as possible. And on this expression, and the fear of it,, 
is all sensible and fruitful debate founded. No man yet has gained 
influence in a useful public assembly of men who had not been made 
to feel that he had conquered a hostile atmosphere and could live in 
it. He has been made to feel that he is acceptable to a body of men 
who, while fnendly to all comers, would have shown their sense of a 
fool or a bore. It is not said from love of paradox, but from convic- 
tion which could be justified, in detail, that the possibility of rudeness- 
is the indispensable condition of fruitful debate^ So is the rod an 
indispensable condition of a good school, though rarely used. 

And there is no doubt that, neglecting the finer issues which are 
results and afber-growfihs, the courtesy of man to woman is founded 
on the fear of retaliation, but what a different retaliation it is ! The 
retaliation is the loss of favour, and the whole attitude of man to 
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'much as she likes, imd will continue to do so. She W^i Ixmtiime to 
•do BO whether emperors or presidents govern and whatever be the 
iimits suffrage. She will do eo not as voter or non«voter but as 
woman. There is no form of government which has not been alieady 
tried, and under all of them the rehttion of man to woman has been 
the same — that of a despicalde and cowardly tyrant whose every toil 
has been undertaken for her sidce, who has been rewarded by her 
smile and abashed by her &own, and two-thirds of whose spoil, holy 
•or unholy, she has less appropriated than had thrown upon her. 

I shall by this time be gleefully reminded that the principle of 
the admission of women into assemblieB which propose to take prac- 
tical and legislative action founded on discussion has already been 
^established in more than one sphere, and that I cannot hope to push 
back the hands of the clock. It is so. And the whole question of 
the public development of women has been attended with assertions 
of limitation of their ultimate intentions which it is difficult to think 
can have been bltieved by any one at the time they were made, and 
which certainly were not believed by the ojiponents of the general 
principle. This system, however, of laying down a new limitation to 
•demands at every step, and then crying out for logic, is not confined 
to the woman’s movement, though it has been more systematically 
used there than in any political departure. 

It will be ji^ell first for any reader who has attended a discussion 
club where the^sexes are mixed to try and remember what has 
generally hapijened at these comparatively harmless institutions. 
No make-believe is absolutely harmless, but here, aince practical 
action does not result, there has already been opportunity to study 
facts, which have developed themselves freely because no exaspera- 
.tion of a cause won or lost has followed. In mixed discussion clubs 
.1 think it wiU be allow'ed by the impartial that the arguments of the 
‘women are not really met and answered. 1 mean that the men 
consciously do not dissect and answer them as thoroughly as they 
can. The women think they do. This is all part of the usual social 
game, with its usual limitations. It ,16 much like mixed lawn-tennis. 
The real deadly unapproachable serve does not get delivered by the 
man to the wontin, not even to ibe professed lawn-tennis-playing 
■woman. If the man has had a nice fiither and mother I him to 
•dehver it. In this mattm* of the body ^e women axe more ready to 
qM^noidedge this, thoiifh they often dispute it; but in the matter 
*of the discussion club the, same thing happens, tho^^ it is not so 
readily acknowledged by the sex. ^d why axe the arguments not 
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males. There is mischief even her^ ifor It leaves in ismcdes the 
sense that ihat which is not is ; add it is a sense to wl^h as a sex 
they are already toe prone: And it leaves especially a sense of 
having vanquished mal^s and left them behind ; from which com- 
fortable platform they step forth to other and more practical con- 
quests. 

I would appeal also to those who have taken part in serious 
meetings upon subjects in which both sexes are interested^ and at which 
both «r^ spcflakers, to consider whether latitude of subject, and 
exceeding of timelimits, and silence of men in the fi»ce of direct 
observatiens, is not conceded to women in such assemblies. And 1 
should like to ask the question whether it is not felt that among 
gentlefolk it must always be so, and to ask all to consider the import 
of sudi facts, if there be fact in what I say, iipon the admission of 
women to yet more practical public discussions; 

It will be well to give a more detailed illustration of what is likely 
to happen by the free blending of women with in discussions 
from which the most important action is to follow, by considering 
the case of parish councils. Here, of course, the system is already 
in lull swing. Women are already important factors in them. Let 
us take a purely imaginary case of a small country parish. It is in 
these small countiy parishes that more important results might 
follow from the Act under which they are created thap in any other. 
In such places it has always been taken for granted that two or three 
houses round the village green will manage everythmg. The parson’s 
is one, the squire’s, or the so-called squire’s, is another ; and there 
are two or three more who are permitted to dine with these. There 
is a great deal of management of small local rights going on in a 
small parish. In these rights a great deal of law is really involved, 
and in the course of years a great deal of law and right is given up ; 
and this through the presumption that everything will be managed 
by these two or three families. The peasant has lost all initiative, 
and in scorn of this loss Lord Salisbury offered him a circus instead 
of a council. It is difficult enough in any case to bring him back 
to a true and wise initiative. Yet it can be done. There are 
jmrishes where peasants and small tradesmen can be brought to vote 
one of their own number into the chair in the presence of the parson 
and the squire. At ffrst, where it comes, it will be done with straiu 
and rudeness, but later, when the in^tuiion works as a thing of 
course, it will be done naturally and without strain or rudeness;. I 
am not meaning that a peamt or a small tradesman should always 
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among them and the wbok mutual mlatlon is altered^ The p^isant 
aod the small tzadesmsu will stand or sit t<mguertic4^^ i^ their pre- 
sence. Size heraelf will rise with; easy nerte, and will pmrbaps speak 
on and on ; and if| as will more ol^cm happen, her remarks are towards 
the^Tmry side, the case of the uninflu^tial will never be jawsented. 
And 1 wish the reader to zemark that ^lis silence and deference will 
be conceded to her, not as property-owner, if she be one, but as 
woman. To the properfey-owiier as such a certain plainness of speech 
and standing up for themselves will come to the uninfluential, at 
first with rudeness and, as a habit of firm discussion sets in, without 
it. But the presence of a woman or two may make parish councils 
inoperative on the side of the peasant for ever. A perception of this 
probably increases the willingness of Tories to see them there, and 
not only there, but in other public places. And if in this small place 
the lady happens to be a titled one, and it happens very frequently, 
then her influence in silencing discussion, in quietly managing that 
things shall be decided her way, wdl be out of all proportion to the 
position which she would have held there as a man of whatever station. 
And here one may fitly recall how Br. Johnson with wise sarcasm 
observed that the influence of woman over man was so snpereminent 
that the law had wisely deprived her of all legal rights which were 
possible. 

The real public mischief is that things will not get themselves 
thrashed out in her presence, hut this can better be considered where 
we speak of Tier presence on some wider field. And of this mischief 
the root mischiif is that to very memy the things will appear to have 
been thrashed out when they are not, and especially to herself and to 
her sex. This is not a mere negative evil, it is a positive one, intro- 
ducing the poison of a false consciousness as to facts into the body 
politic. 

If the mischief of their presence can be seen more acutely on the 
small iinportant stage of a parish council, it can be seen working 
evil over a wider area and as affecting more general interests on a 
municipal coxmcU. And here comes in the all-important question 
of humour. Women are not without humour, and in the few 
instuioes in which it has been controlled and chiselled enough to give 
a finish to Uterary power it has been of a rare and delicate kind. 
But in the generic intercourfie of life, humour, or humour so-called, 
between man wd woman has been exercised under unfeir conditions 
(if ww are to^h^ at ^ and the un&iraess of the 

conditions will be moognlaed by bave added any large 

qoalitfea of m^pd to their wonmly ones. The matter is a part of 
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said at first about retaliation feared faeii^ 

Idi^. In general societ^^ a fma^ may practically a«^H 
liktt to a man, andirom time to time rudeness Irom her 
vni, by a tacit consent. And the man takes it, or asiBwmle In 
tones, for the reascms that 1 originally gave> that he fears a difiEerent 
retaliation, and that his objects in society are oth^ than verbal 
snccess. Habits introduced with the blood are not thrown off by 
entering a council hall, [and there they will be mischievous. The 
women who wish to enter council halls are the last to wish to throw 
them off. Hot is there any serious wish on the part of males that 
women of any type should do so. 

But eucdi considerations have a very s^ous bearing upon the 
possible entering of Parliament by women. It is not to be denied 
that there is some serious danger of their ultimately doing so. This 
would be the natural result of their voting at all, mid of concessions 
already made, whatever protestations may be expedient horn time to 
time. It has come within the region of possible danger through the 
tendency of either side to coquet with the female Aote w'hen the 
polling of the constituencies threatens to be well balanced. This 
coquetry is, perhaps, a little more pronounced among Tory members 
through a not ill-founded belief in the Toryism of the bulk of women. 
And it leaves more to be explained from them, because such an 
admission of women is contrary to the general set of their principles. 
Whereas the employment of women (and so naturally the voting of 
women) has always been akin to the general re-examination of the 
framework of society which seems essential to Radicalism. And 
before glancing at the probable results, as aflPecting honest discussion, 
of admitting w'omen to Parliament let us look at what is taking place 
around us, their joining men in public dinners where ' speeches are 
delivered, and where they themselves deliver them.^ If there be an 
enjoyable element in the dining parties of clubs and societies in what 
does it consist ? In easy freedom, in the possibility of natural badinage, 
in the cutting short of a bore even, if need be. That a certain sequence 
of speeches will be delivered more or less in decorous silence where 
the sexes are mixed is not to be denied. They will probably be 
listened to, whether liked or not. But will the easy freedom of 
enjoyment remain ? These remarks, and many more ^aides them, 
are certainly not specially made by those who are averse to female 
society as such, they are even made by those specially alive to the 
charm of mixed social intercourse, as opposed to meetings where the 
real ventilation of public topics is the reason of the gathering, though 
its form be convivial. The introduction of the matter would be 
impertinent but for the light it may throw on some paxt, at least, of 
the results following from a Parliament which shall be %pen to both 
sexes, and into which even a few women sludl have enter^. 

The time when veterans like Mr. Gladstone were entering it is 



ipiiit& masn ^relieved to have been a great 
ireiiiimeeetices of the vei^ old Biay etO^^ 

Wmitted to them; and thej fbmd ali^dah% in mem^ 

And the geilicnid impmeeion left of this time is, that it nras a time of 
■great fre^om of eacpresnon. Hqmour, ofben boisterons humour, was 
allowed to play freely over the solemn subjects of dehate, and in 
this way le^ty of trc^ment was attained. The matters really were 
discus^d , and the vital points were not shirked ; and those who were 
not pertinent or interesting were left under no self-delusions. When 
it is sometimes pretended that women would raise, the tone of debates 
by preventing freedom, there is an utter confusion of thought; 
There is no reason to suppose that there would arise a less venomous 
way of looking at things by women taking places in Parliament. 
The restraining men from saying what they have to say, in the way 
in which they would naturally say it amongst themselves, would be 
not a good but a real evil, tending to prevent the fatuity of solemn 
pretences from being exposed, and turning debate from an engine for 
getting at the realities of the case, into a sequence of decorous 
declamations, not really contradicted on the points in which con- 
tradiction and exposure are necessary. In this matter the mere fluency 
of woman is not so much a qualification as a drawback. That she is 
capable of making speeches of a certain length no one doubts, nor 
speeches of a set coherent cogency. The vital point is that the mere 
presence of her sex must necessarily disturb the freedom of style and 
the possibility of rudeness where necessary, which is indispensable to 
the real treatment of public questions. 

It is much to the point to remark that on many less observed 
platforms there is little doubt that she is hindering that reality of 
treatment now.* Even in a matter which seems to give more than 
any other a promise of her beneficial agency, her appointment as 
Guardian of the Poor, I believe that her presence in debate among 
other male guardians, considered as a hampering presence, stopping 
the free play of natural remark and contradiction, and secuiing to 
her own share of assertion and discussion a far larger immunity from 
reflection by reason of her sex than her influence and position could 
give if she were male, is more calculated to do harm by the hamper- 
ing of truth than her special aptitudes for finding out certain facts 
of public import could do good. Unreality, and the thin dropping of 
uncontradieted assertion, a lack of contradiction which to a large 
extent must always comle to her by reason of her sex, must, I think, 
outbalance the advantage of her sitting at the boaxd. Yet these are 
but illustrath^ matters, and it Is in new of a danger of wider and 
more vital opeiiNte on bio that the remarks are offered. 

At Uie risk eff say in fewer words, that the vital object of 

debate is that the realities i^feh underlie a matter, and which often 
come out best by colli^on, by contrsdiction, and by irritating inteirup- 






: ' hbui to voman bav6'beefi"8elittf;%;Vi|^ 
incompatible vi& an ittomnptm&iaiiig aii^ (if ontunon 
public debate ; and that this pnblicdebate, whether in the krge field 
of Farliamenti parish comuali, hoqntal 

bosids, or boards ^ guardians, and especiallj in boards which r^te 
to public educatj^ is of to a nation than any other 

thing. If there Ire afiy tbth in this point of view, it would seem 

to the collecting of evM^, which moi must afterwards debate. 
This seems at first sight arrogant on the part of males. And there is 
no doubt that it will be received with indignation by those who are 
most serious iu the claims which they make for public position. But 
it has a really humble side. The sarcasm of Johnson is worth attend- 
ing to. So supereminent is the influence of woman over man that 
we must protect ourselves. By rightly constituted men, women will 
never be subjected to the immediate sifting or heckling in public 
debates which we must needs give to one another; and those who 
respect woman much and love their country more, must in self- 
protection do their best to keep her out of them. 

Chaules Selby Oakley. 


Z&ff MANm^a Cff&RCHII^ 

AN 

Hamlet, in Lis mcwt cynical hmnour^ hopes that a great man's 
memory may outlive his life half a year. It almost seems as if 
Shakespeare, in the person of his hero, foresaw the fickleness of those 
who live at the close of the present century, when popularity is 
attained and lost, when fortunes and reputations are made and 
marred, when men and questions alike fill the public imagination 
for an hour, it may be a day, and are then hurried off the scene to 
make way for new men and new ideas. Those who have hdki a great 
position, or who have been brilliantly successful in their lifetime, or 
ewen who have achieved some important work, are often soon for- 
gotten ; but not so the possessor of an individuality that is unique of 
its kind. Him the world does not willingly let die. So it seems to 
me unlikely that Ix)rd Eandolph Churchill will ever disappear from 
the memory of his countrymen ; for rarely has English political 
biography furnished one gifted with a personality of such dazzling 
brilliancy. Fgr a time — alas, too short — he held a position in the 
vrorld of politics second only to that of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. 
He could draw mgether the largest audiences in London and the 
provinces, and he always inspired them with his own enthusiasm. 
Not a newspaper but was full of his speeches as he traversed the 
country from Woodstock to Belfast, or from London to Edinburgh ; 
not a caricaturist but exercised his talents on his features, his 
mustachios, and his collars. 

Is it possible that 

» • , now the painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a thouBond Tictoriee once foiled, 

Ib horn the bohe of honour raced quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled ? 

To some other writer and to a remoter time it must be left to 
deal with that part of Lo^ Bandolph Churchill’s life when, in the 
fiace of the overwhelming majority opposed to him in 18B1, in spite 
of the ill-co^ibiled disaf^proval, to the dismay of what he some- 
what disrespectfally termed the old gang, he charged over the heads 
ef a dejected and dispiiited patty into the serried and then unbroken 
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i tehtrfl of the Liberal phalanx. Like the youth in the old claeflicjN 
etory, he hurled hia laxic^ before the awenatruok 
the side of the idol they knelt to and adored. Hy object in this 
short sketch is to show the impression Lord Bandolph Churchill pro- 
duced on the minds of old and staid officials who had been educate in 
the school of Lord Palmerston, Lord J^ohn Eussell, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir Stafford Northcpte. At first they regarded him as an impossible 
man 'whose breath was agitation and his life a storm on which he 
rode.’ He was to their eyes a visible genius, an intense and un- 
quenchable personality, an embodied t&iHT de force ; but as a Serious 
Minister of the Crown he was to them an impossibility. In his fierce 
assaults on Mr. Gladstone he had attacked the best friend the Civil 
Service ever had ; and it was a moot point which was in greater 
dread — they of his entrance within the portals of a Government 
department, or he of having to associate in daily business with men 

whom he curtly described to a friend as ' a knot of d d Glad- 

stonians/ He was a man to whom the words of Hookham Frere in 
Monks and Giants might as suitably be ai)plied as they were to that 
kindred spirit, the brave and fiery Peterborough. 

* Ilia birth, it seema, by Merlin’s calculation 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars ; 

His mind with alt their attitudes was mixed, 

And like those planets wandering and unfixed. 

His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 

Inexplicable both to friend, and foe. 

He seemed as if some momentary spleen 
Inspired the project and impelled the blow'. 

Such was the impression we liad of him, not unnatural and 
certainly not wholly wrong. But there were other aspects to liis 
many-sided nature — the reckless knight-errant '\jf debate proved 
at the same time a patient, strenuous, thorough, and far-sighted 
administrator. 

The following is the character he won at the India Office from 
Sir A. Godley, the Under Secretary of State for India : — 

He was, as every one knows, exceedingly able, quick, and clear-sighted. 
Besides this, he was very industrious, very energetic and decided when once his 
mind was made up, and remarkably skilful in the art of * devolution,' by which I 
mean the art of getting the full amount of help out of his subordinates. He knew 
at once whether to take up a question or to leave it to others. If he took it up, 
be made himself completely master of it ; if he left it alone, he put entire confidence 
in those to whom he left it, and endorsed their opinion without hesitation. I need 
not tell you how invaluable this quality was both to himself and to those who 
worked with him. It sboiildho added that his perfect candour and straight^ 
forwardness were not only admirable in themselves, hut were a great aaaiBtance to 
business. What he said he meant ; and if he did not know a sbl^t, he did not 
pretend to know it. The duties of tlm Secretary of State for India are, as you 
know, somewhat complicated by his relations ^th the Council, over whose deli- 
berations he has to preside. In this part of his husiness he showed great akfiL 
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Jj/ir- «otte tamef and until he had bamb the metbode he tivsk no pari 

Whatever in our debates. But as soon as he began to at , Jumifi, hu method 
'Tsae to decide beforehand which we^ the aubjecta ai to ^ich he wbhed to use. 
his iniliience^ and having done this, to send &r the papers btid mo^r them tho- 
roughlj before the meeting of Ooiixioil. Then, having his hiidr> and with the ad> 
vantage of his parliamentazy tiraining and nataral readiness, he ixiteifered with 
decisive effect, and I believe 1 ma;^ aagr, invariably carried bb point. . Few high 
ofliciab can have b^n his superiois, or indeed his equals, in the art of getting^ 
things dmt. Those who worked und^ him folt that, if they hod once convinced 
him that a certain step ought to be taken, it infoUiUy would he taken and * put 
through.’ ... He was, as he freely said, extremely sony to leave this office, and 
I believe that all who had worked with him, without exception, were sony to Iobo 
him. 

Lord Kandolph’s brief tenure of the India Office was marked by 
some achievements of iirst-class importance. 'The annexation of 
Burma, a country with an area of B3,473 ^uare miles and a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000, was his policy for which he was responsible. 
The conquest of the country was effected with remarkable rapidity- 
In November 1885 Lord Randolph gave the order to advance ; on 
the 1st of December Lord Dufferin announced that the conquest was 
completed ; and on the 31st of the same month Lord Randolph sent 
out his despatch detailing what had happened and authorising the 
annexation. Another important piece of work, the formation of the 
Indian Midland Railway, which has now a length of line of 700 mile» 
and a capital of 7,000,000^,, was carried out by Lord Randolph against 
considerable opposition. It was he also who finally sanctioned the 
increase of the British (European) army in India by 10,000 men^ 
and several other important measures were passed during his adminis- 
tration of the India Office. 

Lord Randolph, between the fall of the Tory Government and his> 
return to office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, made himself the 
mouthpiece of an%ttack with a venom not his own on the Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. ‘ Those 
were,’ as he said, * my ignorant days.* When he returned to office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1866, notwithstanding the reputation 
he had made for himself at the India Office, he still appeared to the 
minds of Treasury officials as a Minister who would in sdl probability 
ride roughshod over cherished traditions and habits which were very 
dear to them. That such a man, with all his faults and glaring 
indiscretions, whose inclinations became passions, should have at- 
tached to himself a body of men like the Civil Service of this country,, 
was little short of a miracle: A Frenchman, in a conversation with. 
Pitt at the end of the last century, expressed his surprise at the 
influence . which Charles Fox, a man of pleasure ruined by the dice- 
box and the turf, had exerctsed ov^ the English nation. * You have 
not,' was the reply, ^ been t^der the wand of the magidan.’ It was 
not long before those who were brbu^t into close communication 
with Randolph fell und^ Ids magic spell. I coiffess that 1, 
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^smajed as any man Cha&belknr of 

the %chequer. I was mk^ Wiffi 

hrst interview in the xM hiat^ BoajKi Booin at^ to 
stiff and formal cut of hia that he i^wajs wore 

when he was leader of to HonseT<end the som^to 
courtesy of manner with ahioh he received me at the door. But it 
was not long before he produced to new-world cigarette-calae cmd 
the long mouth-piece, which so soon became &miliar. A very few 
meetings were enough to show me how sincerely anxious he was to 
learn all the little I had to teach ; and from that first hour our 
acquaintance gradually ripened into a friendship which not all the 
vicissitudes of his stormy life, nor even his agonising illness, ever 
intenruptedi Ihe last letter he wrote before he left England on his 
sad journey was to me. In it he spoke of our long years of friend- 
ship, of his return, and of years to come ; but the handwriting told 
how impossible that return and those future years were to be. 

Our early official meetings at the Trwisury were soon superseded 
by more intimate conversations at Connaught Place. On my first 
visit there I found him in a room bright with electric light, and the 
eternal cigarette in his mouth. He was seated in a large armchair 
having a roomy sofa on one side, which 1 afterwards learnt was known 
in the &mily as the ‘ Fourth Party sofa,’ and on the other, much to 
my/suiprise, a large photograph of Mr. G-ladstone. Whether the 
photograph and the sofa were thus placed opposite each other for the 
convenience of the party in rehearsing their attacks 1 do not take it 
upon me to say. Although Lord Bandolph certainly had never made 
a study of finance, he was not, when he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so ignorant of it as Charles Fox, if the story be true which 
reports him to have said that he never could underhand what Consols 
were — he knew they were things that went up and down in the City ; 
and he was always pleased when they went down, because it so an- 
noyed Pitt. A story is also told of liord Randolph, that a Treasury 
clerk put some figures before him. ‘I wish you would put these 
figures plainly so that I can understand them,’ he said. The clerk 
said he had done his best, and he had, pointing them out, reduced 
them to decimals. ^Oh!’ said Lord Randolph, ^1 never could 

understand what those d -d dots meant.’ But it soon became 

clear that besides a wonderful intuition. Lord Randolph possessed 
many of the qualities which had always wdn for Mr. Gladstone so 
high|a reputation as a departmental chief — ind^&tigable assiduity, 
that energy which Dr. Arnold said is of more value than even clev«« 
ness, a vehement determination to leam his subject ah cvoilsqfis ae 
malat a strong intellectual force winch, while it in no way interferedwitl 
his attention to the opinions of his snbmdinateB, absolutely pmervof 
his own independence ci judgioent and dodf^ He possessed th 
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■n hwd, azid J^preBsed on all those with whom he worked the idea 
rthi^ th^ ^ bidj one of 

interest For a ram ^ Ms rapid thought and ein^^ 

temperain^t he was senzpuioi^ ami qniet m ; 

and &om fre^nont ondiumcial^sul^jectB I 

can safel; affiitu that no one ever ended an oS&cial interview adth 
him without at an j rate having arrived at a clear knowledge of his 
views and intentions. No time spent with him was ever wasted, nor 
would he suffer any interruption from whatever source it came. 

lu the autumn preceding the session of 1887 he knew that the 
duties of leadership would absorb all his time and strength, and, like 
a wise and prudent statesman, he prepared himself for his financial 
statement by a performance such as was never equalled, in getting 
ready and passing through the Cabinet the Budget for the forth- 
coming year. On the evening of the day on which he carried his 
Budget through the Cabinet, after describing to me how he had done 
so, he said, * There in that box are all the materials of our Budget. 
They are unpolished gems ; put the frcets on them as well as you 
can, but do not speak to me on the subject again till' the end of the 
financial year.* What that Budget was cannot yet be told ; but it 
may be fairly said that it far exceeded in importance any Budget 
since Mr. Oladstoue’s great performance in 1860. It was often said 
that Lord Randolph won his popularity among the permanent officials 
by his subservience to their views. Nothing could be £arth^ from 
the truth ; and when some day his Budget comes to light, as I trust 
it will, it will be seen how original were some of its provisions, and 
how unlike to any plans that would probably have emanated from 
the ordinary ofi^iial brain. 

He did not bAr fools gladly, and was hardly capable of being 
even civil to people who bored him. On one occasion he. went in to a 
formal luncheon, where the places were arranged. He looked to the 
right of him and he looked to the left of him — he gathered up his 
plate and napkin and knife and fork and sat himself down at the 
other end of the table, which reminds me of a story of a very 
distinguished statesman, Lord John Russell, who took the Duchess of 
Inverness in to dinner. WThen he got to his place he looked behind 
him and walked round to the other side of the table, and sat down 
next to the Duchess of St. Albans. Lady John said to him after- 
wards,/ Wliat on earth niade you leave the Duchess of Inverness and 
go across to the Duchess St. Albans?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I 
should nave been siek if 1 had sat where I was put, with my back to 
the fire.’ ^ But I hope,' said Ms wife» * you e3q>lained it to the 
Duchess of InvetiieBs/ ‘'^o, I didn’t,* he said, ‘ but 1 did to the 
Duchess of St. Albans ’ 1 • ^ 

His eyniuism was delightfrd. Wlien the dreadM suliject of 
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l^tnetaUism cropped up, be turned to Sir A. 0odley liiid said)^ 
ferget, was I bimetallist when I was at tbe India OiScie ? ’ ' 

Lord Welby, who was Secretai^ to the Treasm^^ writing to mo 
his impresBions of Bandolpb, says : 


One could not be otherwise than anxious as to our relations with our neur 
chief. But that onxietj was soon dispelled. He met us from the outset with 
peifect frankness, which soon became cordiality, and I cannot recall a word or a 
line of bis during his autumn office which 1 should have wished unspoken or un* 
written. Not that he was an easy or an unexacting chief. He expected subjects 
to be laid before him hilly, clearly, and intelligently, and be was keen to mark 
default. This, bowerer, was only as it should be. He was, in short, a Minister 
of the type that Civil Servants appreciate. He ruled as well as reigned. He had 
a mind and made it up, a policy and enforced it. He was quick in acquiring 
informaticu, quick in seising the real print, and quick in understanding what one 
wished to convey to him ; impatient in small matters and details, and contemptuous 
if one troubled him with them. Above all he was acceasible, ready and willing 
to hear what one had to say, whether it accorded with his owp views or not. 
Doing business with him was most interesting ; not being a respecter of persone 
he criticised freely and pointedly men and matters, and the consciousness that we 
were working under so keen a judgment did not lessen the interest of our inter- 
course. You and I know well that in * chaff’ he was unsurpassed, and that it 
was difficult to find his equal. From my recollection, 1 should say that when he 
was at his best, in quickness, readiness, and versatility of reply he stood first ; and 
this struck one the more since he had not the resource of a well-stored memory on 
which to rely. He was singularly free from affectation of knowledge he did nol> 
possess. Once, criticising a statesman, he said : ' So-and-so makes the mistake of 
conveying or implying to the House that his decisions are based on his own know- 
ledge of the subject; whereas the House knows perfectly well that his own 
knowledge of tecWcal subjects is not greater than that of the majority of members 
around him. He should say that his skilled advisers have put the pros and cons 
before him, and that, applying his common-sense to the information then before^ 
him, he has arrived at the conclusion which he recommends to the House. If you 
are frank with the House in this fashion you get their confidence.’ Could one i'ai). 
to take interest in a chief * who always showed us sport ’ ? >^A1 ab, that this should 
all he a tale of the past. 


From the very commencement of his career as Chancellor of the- 
Exchequer, Lord Randolph began his struggles for economy, his love 
for which was sincere and earnest. He determincri that as long as he- 
was responsible for the finances of the country he would enforce it. 
It has often been the subject of discussion whether a man who is 
careful in his domestic affairs would naturally be an economist in 
public affairs, and vice versa. No one woald ever have accused Lord^ 
Randolph of being a careful or even a prudent man in the manage- 
ment of his private concerns, but his ruling idea as Cliancellor of the 
Exchequer was for economy. I/>rd Welby, in his letter to me, gives; 
two good instances. 

Of old times sums were issued out of the Civil List to the Seoretazy of the 
Treasury for secret service. No public account, of course, was rendered of the 
money thus expended, and there was opportunity for abuse or worse. An important 
step was taken in the right direction when Parliameht in 1788, following the lead 
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liBated the gnmt to l^OOOI. a year, a»d iiiBiHOMi Wftt yeirly iasdod 

r to tl^ Secretuy of the 1783 to 1886. jt 

that thb hraitch of secret serviee was q^te ^tinot wh^ is ardioarily 

known as fotoi^ se^t lervioe. This snm waa used, accordh^ to general belief, 
for party purposes. There was no toason, indeed, to think &at of late times it 
had been aj^lied to oth^ services than those of legitimate party organisation; 
bnt the principle of a grant of public money for party purposea was an anachroniam 
under popular government. Yet such ia the innate conservatism of ISnglish 
parties Bi^ llngliah statesmen that the grant was never seriously questioned for 
over a century. A remark by the Comptroller and Auditor-General in one of his 
reports to Parliament drew attention to it, and Lord Handolph began his Chan- 
cellorship by abolishing it. By this act he showed how closely he watched the 
progress of public opinion, how miich iu this respect he was ahead of his contem- 
poraries, and how instinctively he knew when a position or a policy was no longer 
tenable. In the other instance of administrative action to which I have referred he 
refused to ask Parliament to renew the octroi duty on coal coming into the Metro- 
polis, the proceeds of which were divided between the City and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. One would not have been surprised if he had answered the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works in the ambiguous terms which are dear to 
party leaders. He had not been a student of economical subjects. The principle 
of the duty was not unpleaaing to his party. The Metropolitan authorities were 
anxious to obtain money in a manner which would enable them to incur expendi- 
ture without being hauled over the coals. Powerful interests objected to a rise in 
the rates, while the abolition of a duty which affected the poor consumer did not 
elicit much enthusiastic support. Lord ^^andolph, to his credit, did not play with 
the question. He looked into the subject for himself, saw that an octroi duty was 
out of date, that it was a survival of a financial policy which had been emphati- 
cally condemned, and he returned a decided refusal to the application. His speech 
to the deputation was admirable, and it may be read with interest and advantage 
by any who care to see the arguments agdnst such an octroi put tersely, forcibly, 
and without reserve. 

Lord Welby adds : 

On other poiut^ho was not so orthodox. He had doubts about the Sinking 
Fund, and a doubt as to the Sinking Fund will shock a man trained under Mr. 
Gladstone in the TreJIury as much as a doubt about the Creed will shock an 
orthodox Ohurchman, 1 always had hopes, however, that on ^thcr reflection he 
would finally recognise the worth of a weapon so useful in peace, and of such 
priceless value in emergency of war. 

I well recollect also his indignation on learning that specie had to 
be conveyed in merchant ships because the cost for freight charged 
by naval officers was so great that gold could not be conveyed 

in H.M.’8 vessels — a discreditable state of things, which he took 
immediate steps to remedy. 

In a letter he wrote to me shortly after his resignation, Lord 
Handolph said : ^ The Budget scheme we had in contemplation ^iJl 
now he relegated to the catalogue of useless labour. The essential 
principle of any financial policy which I oared to be identified iwith 
was 2 ^ for thrift and economic refinm. This was wanting, and the 
scaffolding was bound to coihe It was the extravagance of the 

Bpending departments that M to write that &tal letter 

which could only brmg about hu absolute aupremacy or his leaigna* 
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againsi him, he should not remaiu ia c^ee;’ I iehaUeot#6l)eir^ h^ 
hie appefdiag to me and sa^ng that I knew that his, lesi^mtioa was 
not the canseciuence of a motnenfs iTritation, but 1^^ his 
delibenitedeteTmiimticinthAt he WQtddbe supreme^ 

This 1 was able fully to endorse. 

On the of December, ever anxious to leam all he could 
by personal study, he spent nearly three hours with me at Somerset 
House; seeing for himself ^ the working of that huge d^artanent. 
The following day he a'ent to the Custom House,, and that same 
afimuoion to Windsor, where he wrote the letter to Lord Salisbury 
which has since become historical, threatening his resignation. On 
the evening of the 22nd he walked down to Printing House Square 
and communicated what he bad done to the Editor of the Times. 
Then, on the 23rd, I got the sad and startling news of his resi^ation. 
In a note which followed close upon it, his secretary, Mr. A. Moore, 
who by his ability and devotion had contributed so much to Lord 
Eandolph’fi fame, said: ‘I have really uot the heart to write any- 
thing. Moreover, there is nothing to add to what was said in that 
terribly irregular and ]••• •. ■ -i - . ■. ■ ’ ' to the TiTnes. I look 

upon the whole thing, irom every point of view-^patriotic, party, and 
personal — as simply an irreparable calamity.’ 

It is strange that a man endowed by nature with quick perception, 
should not have seen how gladly Lord Salisbury would dispense with 
his services, or should have forgotten Sir Stafford Northcote’s prophecy 
and hope in 1880, that a Conservative cave would be fanned on the 
Liberal side with Groschen in its centre. ^ 

So Lord Bandolph became offici^ly dead, and a cruel fate has 
made him one of the great might-have-beens in the financial history 
of his country. 

After leaving office, Lord Bandolph went to work laboriously to 
master and unravel the complicated question of publican’s licenses. 
He prepared a wise measure founded on a compromise between Tories 
B^icals, publicans and the advocates of temperance. The 
Temperance party had recently suffered a great, defeat, and he 
thought they would be amenable to reason. The Tories were in 
power, and could induce the publicans to accept reasonable terms. 
The Opposition would he glad to get this thorny subject out of the 
way; and the Government would have the credit of settling this 
difficult question. There were all the elements of compromise. 
Couniy Councils in counties, and Tom Councils In boroughs were 
to have pow^, without interfering With magisterial pxmogativa, to 
oppose the renewal of licenses and then to pm^chase |3a# hoosesi 
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control of the number of pnl^o Ho%ae$; hours of opening, &t. It 
also dealt fully with dubs, a part of this eomplioated ^^ciestion whidr 
has long ciied for solution* The BU 1 » however, did not find favour^ 
with the Government, and the Liberals objected on the score of com- 
pensation, that rock of offence cm whidi all liquor meastues have 
been, and I fear will be, wrecked. For I am perfectly convinced 
that no satis&otoiy drink bill will ever be passed without oompensa-' 
tion in some shape or another. 

A brilliant, but anonymous, writer in the Saturday Review of the* 
26th of January^ 1895, says that Lord Randolph was the greatest 
elemental force in English politics since Cromwell, and compares his^ 
tragic life to that of Byron. He tells of his epigmms that stuck like 
burrs, and of his confession that he ornamented his discourse with 
every variety of vituperation. He tells, too, how the Duke of Devon- 
shire spoke of Lord Randolph as a man he had learned to respect as 
an opponent and to trust as au ally^, and who led the House of 
Commons with genius, and was the greatest leader he had ever 
known. § 

Lord Randolph has been oompa;^ to Madame Sarah ^.Berahardt. 
A less sensational, but, 1 think, mo^ appropriate comparison may be 
made between him and Charles James Fox in his early daya. Lecky,^ 
speaking of Charles Fox and his loves, his play, his racing, his 
poliiios, says: 

That a laah of whoin this can be said should bsTe wonfor himsrif the perennial 
lovd of some of the best Englishmen of his time is not a little surprising; for a life 
surii as hehai led would have sdth most men destroyed eve^ fibre of intellectual 
energy, ^nd mnml worth. But in tiuth tfaoie^ mo some characters which nature 
Ims^o li.iipriv (;(i!ii])>tiiiid<^ tmteven rice Is unable wholly to diiigrade them ; and 
there is a ^iirm of manner and sometimes accompanies the excesses; 

of a strong animal imtiue that wiim in the world than die purest 

aTri'the^moeteelfdm#3f^ 

Fox oertamly ima an iwitobtetem 
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As Ministers, they both gave up the turf and play for real hard 
work j yet on neither did o$ce exercise any restraint* Both were 
economical refbnners. Both advocated a generously popular system 
of local government for Ireland. Both were oppos^ to coercion. 
Lord Eandolph, indeed, was ready in his negotiations with Parnell to 
pledge himself to a no-coercion policy ; and Charles Fox would rather 
have seen Ireland totally separated from England than allow her to 
k^t in obedience by mere force. Fox even approved of the Irish 
associations and their appeal to arms as a dernier reaeort : and it was 
in the same spirit that Lord Randolph told the Belfast men, in words 
not yet forgotten, that in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill passing, 

‘ Ulster would fight, and Ulster would be right.’ Not that he objected 
so much to the principle of the Bill, but he was of opinion that it 
could never be passed into law. As he said : ‘ If ^the wisest, cleverest, 
and most experienced parliamentarian that ever lived could not pass 
it, nobody could, not even if there were a Cabinet composed wholly 
of angels from heaven.’ Fox possessed a courage that knew no fear ; 
but Lord Randolph once confessed to me that there was a limit to 
his courage, for he did fear two men — ^Bismarck, and Gladstone. 

It has been said of Fox by Sir George Trevelyan that there was 
nothing that he did not feel himself equal to accomplish. He suc- 
ceeded because when once in the front all the world in arms could not 
have put him in the background, and because wheuV>nce in the front 
he played his part with a prompt intrepidity and^i commanding ease 
that were but the outward signs of the immense reserve of energy on 
which it was in his power to draw. He went into the House of Commons 
as into the hunting field, glowing with anticipations of enjoyment, 
assured that nothing would stop him, and that however ofren he 
tumbled he would always be among the first — and first or among the 
first he always was. He was not a political adventurer, but a knight- 
errant roaming about in search of a tilt, or still better, a TrUlie, and 
not much caring whether his foes were robbers or true men, if only 
there were enough of them. This description of Fox in the days of 
Wilkes might, mvJtaio noimne, have been written of Lord Randolph 
in the days of Bradlaugh. 

Equally applicable to L(Mrd Randolph is what Horace Walpole said 
of Fox, that 

Fox dii^layed such fiuaUty in comprriiending Slid executiiigaHlbiisinew as charmed 
all who approached him. No formal effeCtaticm delated any service or screened 
ignorance* He wiied at once the important ev^ts of any al^, and avo^ affair 
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The great «&d indelible blot on the &ine of Fox im 1^^ ooaHtion 
tdth Lord Korlh. Ko aach blot besmirohed the eacutcheon of Lord 
Bandoi^h. * Qiice otr tvioe/ he said, ' aa in the case of Pigott, I broke 
out against folly and ineptitude ; but I never opposed my party as a 
policy.’ Abandoned by his rnlloacniOF on his resignation ; thnrarted 
by them at the time of the Birmingham election, a treatment he felt 
Iceenly ; his advice as to the Parnell Commission wholly disregarded ; 
enubbed on the occasion of his Lieensing Bill — ^to the last he was 
loyal to the party whom he educated hr more successfully than e|er 
Disraeli did in the arts and moods of the Tory democracy, and thereby 
contributed largely to their triumph in 1895. Disraeli had idealised it 
long ago in Sybils but Lord Bandolph hardened the idealised material 
into good practical concrete. At Dartford, Birmingham, and else- 
where he laid great stress on the power of the democracy, and at 
the Carlton Club at Cambridge he told his audience that we had an 
hereditary monarchy, an hereditary Chamber and a representative 
Chamber ; but what, he asked, is the foundation of this very ancient 
and curious structure ? 

The foimdatian Is totally new, purely modero, absolutely untried*, you have 
changed the old and gone to a new foundation, 'your new fonudution is a great 
seething, swaying mass of some five million of electors, who have it in their power, 
if they should so please, by the mere heave of the dioulder, if they only act with 
moderate unanimity, to sweep away entirely the three ancient institutions which 1 
have described, and put anything ^ey like in their place ; and my state of mind 
when these problepis come across me, which is very rarely, is one of wonder — or 
1 should say, of admuation and hope, because the alternative state of mind wonld 
be one of terror and ftspair. . . . My especial safeguard against such a state of 
mental annihilation and mental despair is my firm belief in.thejsscertained and 
much tried common-sense of the English people. That is the faith of the Tory 
democracy, in which 1 shall now abide. It is not many years since the most 
prominent man in the present CahiDet said he did not believe in a Tory working- 
man. He had challenged a meeting at Birmingham if they could produce such a 
thing. 'I am one/ said a man, and a shout went up— * Ah, he’s the Parish 
Beadle!’ 

But that triumph and the harvest of the seed he had sown he did 
not live to see. From to his tragic end he bore with him to the 

grave much affection, moch admiration, and many regrets of true 
friends and political opponents. He might have used the words put 
into the mouth of the unfortunate Queen Mary by Schiller : ‘ I have 
been much hated, but i hai^ bemi much beloved.’ 

Kothing, I am sure, 'is more curious in political biography than 
the fiucination Lord Bar^o^h dnirchil] possessed over his political 
opponents. KotwithstaUdinglds^^e^ invective, Mr. Gladstone 
could not altogether resist the charm and sympathetic genius of his 
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over his loved eeonoxay. Modesty is not, perhaps, 
attributed to l^ ^aadb^h ; but there was aome l^ 
in a letter he wrote to me, in whkh he says : ‘ I am not so eonedited 
as to suppose that Mr. Gkdstone oould care for or eiren noUee any 
speedi of piine..' But Mr. (Gladstone notice the liiung marij and, 
turning toubo^Ueague on the occasion of one of Lcud Bandoljih’s early 
speeches, he said prophetically : * That is a young man you will have 
to reckon with of these days.’ They met several times, and Mr. 
Glad^ne often spoke in warm terms about the power Lord Randolph 


of departments in which he worked, of his aptitude for learning, of 
his admirable and courageous work towards economy, of his personal 
courtesy and bis pre-eminent qualities as a host, which could not be 
exaggerated. And Lord Randolph’s admiration for Mr. Gladstone 
was unbounded and sincere. I recollect on one occasion i^en Mr. 
Gladstone had been talking after dinner, as the men aere leaving the 
room, Lord Randolph said to a Unionist friend : / And that is the 
man you have left. How could you have done it ? ’ 

Dr. Johnson said : * When X was beginning the world and was 
nobody and nothing, the joy of my life was to fire at all the established 
wits, and then eveiybody loved to halloo me on.' Disraeli followed 
the great Doctor’s example in his attacks on Peel ; and Lord Randolph, 
probaUy with similar motives, attacked Mr. Gladstone with an exag- 
geration we now all deplore. But if Lord Randolph was violent and 
even unscrupulous at times in his attacks, when a conviction came to 
him that he had been mistaken he was generous i]^ acknowledging it. 
In language of real eloquence he had denounced the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government iiV^ Transvaal. But when years afterwards 
he was face to face with the facts on the spot, he wrote a letter to a 
London newspaper which attracted great attention at the time, and 
which contained a retractation of the rash jndgment he had pro- 
nounced, BO complete and at the same time so judicious that it is 
well worthy of being remembered at the present critical juncture in 
eur relatioiis with that Republic. 

The Buzzender of the Transvasl [he wrote] sndf the peace concladed by Mr. 
Gladstone with the victon of M^uba Hill, were at the time, and still are, the 
object of sharp criticism and bitter denunciation fzOm many politicians at home, 
guorum pan poma ftd. Better mid more precise information, combined with cool 
reflection, lea^ me to the oondusion that had tha British Goyemment of that day 
taken advantage of its strong military position and annihilated,; as it could easily 
have done, the Boer farces, it would indeed havo regained the Transvaal, hot it 
would have lost Cape Colony. . . The aotiud nngttiudimty the peace with the 
Boers concluded by Mr. Gladstone’s HGnistry after two humiiuLting militazy 
reveraes suflered by the arms under tbeh control, became plainly apparent to 
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bis fionse <A humour. ShorUy after he had mtten a letter to the 
Timm containing a violent attack on Lord Granville, he ma crossmg 
bhe Channel and was dreadfully sea-mok. ^ How Granville would like 
bo see me now/ he said. Ihd^ I should have thought that no one 
sould ever have doubted his sense of humour ; yet in the obituary 
notice in one of the leading papers it was said he was totally devoid 
of it. Not only had he a sense of hnmour, but he is one of the few 
parliamentarians who have left sayings that l^ve become proverbial. 
The elder of his colleagues were known as * the old gang.’ The 
Unionists as the * crutch of the Tory Party.’ His was the mint 
from which came * the mediocrities with doable names/ ' the old man 
in a hunry/ ‘ the duty of an Opposition is to oppose/ and many more. 

It seems a paradox in God’s providence that a man of genius, 
great talent, and splendid promise should in the prime of his life 
have been stricken down by a disease which appears cruel to us who 
see only through a glass darkly. * But as in a piece of tapestry, 
where on one side all is a confused and tangled mass^ of knots and 
on the other a beautiful picture, so from the everlasting hills will 
this earthly life appear not the vain and chanceful thing men deem 
it here, but a perfect plan guided by a divine hand unto a perfect 
end.’ 

When present at his funeral service in the Abbey, I could not but 
think sadly of whit he many a time said humorously : ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
will long outlive me; and 1 often tell my wife what a beautiful 
letter he will write on my death, proposing my burial in Westminster 
Abbey.’ I cannot better conclude this inadequate sketch than by 
quoting, the words used by 1!^. Gladstone in writing to his poor 
mother : 


Yoa followed your son at every step with, if poasible, more than a mother’s 
love ; and on iha other hand, in addition to hia conspicuous talents, he had gifts 
whidi greatly tended to attach to him Uiose with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. For my own shore, 1 recaived many tnarlu of his courtesy and kindness, and 
1 have only agreeable recphsetions of him to cherish. 


Algernon West, 




ON THE DERVISH FRONTIER 

Parts of Africa have to be discovered and other parts rediscovered, 
and each little war and each little journey contributes to the accom- 
plishment of both these ends \iith alarming rapidity, and the geo- 
graphical millennium is looming in the distance when the traveller 
^dll no longer require his sextant and his theodolite, but will take his 
spade and his prunmg-hook to cultivate the land this generation is 
so busy in mapping out. 

This last winter we have added a few square miles to a blank 
comer of the map where rediscovery was necessary, and where re- 
discovery will go on aj)ace and produce most interesting results when 
w'e have conquered the barbarous followers of the Khalifa, and 
restored law and order to that wide portion of Africa known as the 
Eastern Soudan ; for the Soudan, meaning in Arabic ‘ the country of 
the blacks,’ really extends from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. Little 
did we think when we started to explore the western shores of the 
Red Sea that the explosion with the Dervishes was so near, others ise 
I think we should have turned our steps in another direction. 

To effect our ends we hired an 80-ton Arab dho^ at Suez, and 
after placing it in the liands of a carpenter, wht^ boarded off two 
cabins for us four A^ hites in the big open stem cabin of the antiquated 
craft, leaving a sort of verandah in front of them where w^e lived hy 
day, we embarked with a coiMumed plum pudding inside us and 
another in our hands for future consumption, last Christmas Day. 

Our captain, Rais Himaya, turned out an excellent fellow, as also 
did the seventeen sailors he had under him, and though at times 
they would quarrel loudly enough amongst themselves, the only points 
of discord which arose between us always had reference to the length 
of time they wished to stop in harbour and the length of distance 
they wished to go in a day. Ill-fed, dirty; unkempt men as our 
sailors were, we got to like them all, from the elderly, dignifioil 
Mohammed, who thought he knew more about navigation than the 
captain, to the buffoon who played the tomtom and made everybody 
laugh; this worthy individual was the recognised leader of all the 
festivities with which they regaled us from time to time, consisting 
of very ugly songs and a yet uglier dance, the chief art in which 
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^Nmsisted ill wagging their elaafeicl^a with an energy which mortals 
farther rem<md freon monkey coigin could never to iq^joewch. 

Four days* sailing with an excellent north wind b^iihd us brought 
as to Kosseir, our last comparatively civilised point, where we stayed 
for two nights to do our final victualling arrangements, Kosseir is a 
wretched place BOW, though twice in its existence it has been of im- 
portance, owing to its road Connection with Keneh on the Kile. The 
ruins of the old Ptolemaic town Myos Hormos are five miles to the 
north of the present one, where the Fed Sea fleets in ancient days 
assembled to start for India, and twenty years ago it was a favourite 
point for the departure of pilgrims for Mecca, and the P. & 0. had offices 
there, which are now turned into camel stables. Kosseir is waiting 
for a railway before it can again recoup its fortunes. 

Along the whole coast-line from Kosseir to Sawakin we may say 
that there are no permanent places of residence, if we except the tiny 
Egyptian military stations with their fort and huts for the soldiers 
at Halaib, Mohammed Grbl, and Darour ; it is practically desert all the 
way, and is only visited by the nomad Ababdeh and Bisharin tribes, 
when after the rains they can obtain there a scanty pasturage for 
their flocks. During the Ptolemaic and early Arab periods the con- 
dition of affairs vras very different ; several considerable towns stood 
on this coast, now marked only by heaps of sand and a few fallen 
walls. In spite of its aridity this coast-line has a wonderful charm 
of its own, its lofty, deeply serrated mountains are a perpetual joy to 
look upon, and the sunset effects were unspeakably glorious, rich in 
every conceivable colour and throwing out the sharp outline of the 
pointed peaks against the crimson sky. 

The natur^ of this coast-line, too, is singularly uniform, and offers 
tremendous obst^les to navigation, owing to the great belt of coral 
reefs along It, mrough w^hich the passage was often barely wide 
enough for our dhow to pass, and against which on more than one 
occasion w’e came in unpleasant contact. Tlie bay of Berenice, for 
example, was for this reason know’n in ancient times as aKadapros 
KoXwos, and is now knowm as * Foul Bay ; * it can only be navigated 
with the greatest care by native pilots accustomed to the various 
aspects of the water, which in many places only just covers the 
treacherous reefs. All boats are obliged to anchor during the night 
either just inside the reefs, or in the numerous coves along the coast, 
which are caused by the percolations of fresh water through the sand- 
beds of rivers into the sea, and these preventing the coral insect, 
from erecting its continuous wall. 

Sometimes when the coral reef rises above the surface low islets 
have been formed with sandy starve and a scant marine vegetation. 
By one of these named Siyal we were anchored for a night, and on 
landing we found it about three miles in length, some fifty feet in width, 
and never more than four fret above the surface of the sea. On its 
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sfettttmezs which ply the Bed fliid 
hottleB, out of whi<^ the oepireys which live here in ] 
have built their neets^ Turtles revd in the sand, and eoj^s ul^lovely 
colours line the beach, and at cme extreiuity of the islet 
remains of a holy sheikh^ hut and his grave har'd by. Many sudh 
holy men dwell on promontories and on remote island rocks along this 
coast in sanctified aeclusion, and they are regularly suj^mrted by the 
Bedouins and pearl fishersr who bring them food and water, nether 
of which commodities are to be found in such localities. Our sailors 
on New Year’s Eve took a handsome present of bread and candles to a 
holy man who dwelt bn the extreme point of Bas Bemas, and had a 
long gossip with him concerning what boats had passed that way and 
the prospects of trade^-^,s. the slave trade — ^in these desert regions. 
They bimt incense .before his shrine and the captain devoutly said 
his evening prayer, whilst he of the tom-tom stood behind and 
mimicked him to the great amusemeut of his fellows, a piece of 
irreverence I have never seen before in any Mohammedan country. 
StUl, I think our sailors were as.a whole religious ; they observed their 
fasts and prayers most regularly during Bamadan, and their only idea 
of time was regulated by the five prayers, ‘ We shall start to-morrow 
at “ G-od is greatest,” and anchor at the evening prayer,’ and so forth. 

The rapidly succeeding little harbours formed in the coral reef are 
called * Mersa ’ or anchorages by the Arabs. Khor Shinab is a typical 
specimen of one of these ; it is entered by a narrow passage between the 
reefs about 20 feet across and runs sinuously inland for about two miles, 
and is never more than a quarter of a mile wide. The flat ground 
for miles inland is nothing but madrepore, and is covered with semi- 
fossilised sea-shells, which have probably not been inhabited for 
thousands of years. We walked over this for tfiree miles before 
reaching the first spurs of the mountains, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more barren or arid spot, Khor Shinab is a well-known 
resort for slave-trading craft— small boats can easily hide in its narrow 
creeks and escape observation. We had to stay there for two nights 
in order to have three of our sails mended, which had been tom into 
shreds by a strong north wind as we entered the harbour, and onr 
sailors spread them on the beach and spent the whole day patching 
their wretched canvases, which were little better than rags. 

The navigation of an Arab dhow is no easy task, with its clumsy 
an^gements for sails, when there is a strong north wind behind it and 
reefsin every direction. Three men are perpetually in the bows on 
the look out for rocks, and indicate the presence of danger to the 
steersman by raising their hands. The gear of these boats is exceed- 
ingly primitive. They do not understand reefing a sail ; hence tihey are 
oblig^ to have no less than five different sizes, which they are con- 
stantly changing as occasion requires. They use a clumsy cogwheel 
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It is diMcult to eatinuLte how far these coral reefs haTU changed 
since ancient days ; there is a lagoon at Berenice whidi looks as if it 
had been the aiicient harbour with a fort at its extremity. Now there 
is soarcely two feet of water ovm: the bar across its mouth ; but all 
andeut accoui^ bear testimony to a rimilar difficulty of navigation 
down this coast. At the satoe time, it is manifest that this coast^line 


is just the one to have tempted on the eccrly mariners from point to 
point \rith its rapid succession of tiny harbours and it ree& protecting 
it from heavy seas. More especially must this have been the case when 
the boats were propelled by oars, and in onfe*8 mind’s eye cme can 
picture the fleets of the Egyptian Qneen Hatasou and of King Solomon 
from Eziongeber creeping cautiously along this coast and returning 
after three years’ absence in far-distant regions laden with precioua 
freights of gold, frankincense, and spices. In later days Strabo and 
Pliny tell us how flotillas of 120 ships proceeded from Myos Hormos 
to Ocelis in thirty days on their way to India, going together for fear 
of the pirates who marauded this coast, and in those days the settle- 
ments on the Bed Sea must have presented a far livelier aspect than 
they do now. 

On both shores of the Bed Sea we find a curious instance of the 
migration anc^ adaptation of an entirely foreign kind of boat. Some 
Arabs who bave^ved in Singapore— and Singapore is as &vourite a 
point for Arab emigration as America is for the Irish — introduced 
' dug outs ’ in their native hiurbours, and these have been found so 
useful in sailing over the shallow coral reefs in search of pearls, that 
they now sWarm in every Bed Sea port, and steamer loads of ‘ dug 
outs are brought from the Malay peninsula. The Atabs call them 
< houris ’ — ^why, 1 cannot think— for a mwe uncomfortable thing to sit 
bi, when half full of water in a rolling serf, I never found elsewhere. 

At the present moment the coast below Has Bemas and above 
Sawakin, is the hotr>b6d of the slave trade, carried on between the 


I^ervishes of the Nile yalley and Arabia. Regular Egyptian coast** 
guard boats keep mntters pretty clear north of Bas Bemas, and we 
can testify to their activity, for we ouiselyes were boarded and searched 
by one j souib of thi#, before the influence of Sawakm is reached, 
there is a long stretch of country where the traffic in human flesh can 
be earned on undisturh#. fbpbps^^ c^ are sent down from the 
valley to the eonhia^ at certain seasons of the year, and- 

the petty sheiMis al(Mig the Cbast, oving a doubtful allegiance to the^ 
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S^gJ^an Gov^mment, boimive iA tbid iannsport ; and the fishing^ 
ei^ft which ply their trade antongat the ckizal i^elBi aiw atimj^ ready 
to carry the slaves across tb the Oppodte coast, where the iaarkets of 
Yembo, Yeddah, and Hodeida are open to them. This #£I1 of boiixse 
he the case rnitil the Dervish pow^ is crashed, and the ^udan 
opened out for more legitimate trade. As we sailed along we passed 
hundreds of these pearl-dshing boats engaged in this dual trade, ^and 
nothing could be more propitious for their pursuits than the absolutely 
lawless condition of the tribes by the coast. At Berenice, for instance, 
there is absolutely no life or government of any sort. Nominally, one 
of our Nile frontier subridised sheikhs, Beshir Bey Gabran, of Assouan, 
has authority over all the country between the Nile and the Bed Sea, 
but the coast-line has been visited more frequently by Dervish Emirs 
than by Besbir Bey. One* Nasrai, a Dervish Emir, is said to have 
resided in the mountains behind Berenice for some time, and with a 
small following collects tithes of cattle from the nomads, and sees to 
the safe conduct of slave caravans. 

We spent several days amongst the ruins of this old Ptolemaic 
town, and made sundry excavations there. In its centre is an old 
temple of the date of Tiberius Caesar, the hieroglyphs in which are 
rapidly becoming obliterated. All around is a sea of mounds covered 
with sand, where the houses stood, mostly built of madrepore and laid 
out in streets. On the surface are to be found numerous glass beads, 
Boman coins, bracelets, &c., and a great number of fragments of rough 
emeralds from the celebrated emerald mines in the mountain behind ; 
we picked up fully fifty of these, besides a large quantity of olivines 
or peridots, camelians and crystals, testifying to the wealth of these 
parts in precious stones in ancient days. , 

A few startled Ababdeh nomads came to visit vs ; at first they 
only inspected us at a distance, but gradually gaiimd courage, and 
come to our camp, and we were able to purchase from them two lambs 
to replenish our larder. 

With its emerald mines, its harbour, and its great road centre, in 
ancient times Berenice must have been one of the greatest trade 
centres of the Bed Sea, but under the present state of affairs its con- 
dition is impossible. The wretched Ababdeh tribes are constantly at 
war with one another, and the Dervish Khalifa can make his authority 
felt about here with a small handful of resolute men judiciously 
placed, and I believe Nasrai has done this for some time past with only 
thirty men. 

It is hard to imagine anything more Squalid than the Egyptian 
fortress of Halaib on the shores of the Bed Sea, which was our next 
halting-place, and ih>m which we succeeded in getting a little way 
inland. The governor, Ismael, has beeh there seven years, and he 
and his family inhabit some wicker cages neat the small white fort, 
and gathered round them are the huts of his soldiers and the cabins 
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poC a few Bislutrin, who Uve tiie isun^dlia^ protectioii of the 
fort. Ismael is possessed of onlj patch tf ^tivated laod that 

* we saw dormg the whole pf oiir e3qpediti<m, Where hie gr^ gonids, 
peas, and aubergines. The xaan of most autho^y in the p^ace is 
Mohammed Ali Tiout, head of the Bisharin tribe of Achmed Orab, and 
he is called the Bairan in the local dialect. He appointed bis son, 
a fine intelligent youi^ fellow of five-and-twenty, to act as our guide 
and protector during oioi exploration of the Bhellal ranges which rises 
some miles hiland at the hack of Hidaib. 

After our somewhat long experience of life on a dhow, we were 
delighted to become Bedouins once more, and wander amongst the 
fine rocky range of mountains, but we were disappointed that pur 
guide would not take us far behind this range for fear of the Dervishes, 
and as shortly after the outbreak of the war a party of Dervishes 
came right down to Halaih, there is every reason to believe that had 
we gone £eu’ inland at this pomt we might have been compelled to 
pay the Khalifs a not over pleasant visit at Omdurman. 

The people of this portion of the Soudan between the coast and 
the Nile Valley, who do not own allegiance to the Khalifa, belong to 
the Morghani confraternity of Mohammedans ; their young religious 
sheikh, a self-possessed, clever lad of about seventeen, lives at 
Sawakin, and his infiuence dinongst the tribes not affecting Mahdism 
is supreme. He is devoted to British interests, and no doubt in the 
present condition of affairs his co-operation will be of great value. 
The Egyptian Government instructed him to write to the sheikhs 
around Halaib and Mohammed Gol to insure our safety, and to this 
fact 1 am convinced we owe the safety we enjoyed and the assistance 
given to us in penetrating inland from Mohammed Gol. The Morghani 
have the thrSe cicatrices on either cheek, and as a confraternity they 
are not the lAst fanatical and well disposed to Christians; very 
different from the Arabs we met in the Hadramaut, and very different 
from the Dervishes with whom they are on such hostile terms. 

As a race the Bedouins by the Bed Sea mostly trace their origin 
to the Nile Valley. It would seem that the original inhabitants, the 
Bejas, of whom we read so much in early Arab geographers as living 
on this coast and owning all the land from Abyssinia to the borders 
of Nubia, must have become extinct : to them are probably due the 
large circular tombs which ore dotted about in all directions, and 
which are admitted by the present race to belong to a period anterior 
to themselves. The prince of the Bejas lived at Sawakin, and they 
owned another considerable town called Aydab, of which we were 
fortunate enough to idwtify the ruins about twelve miles north 
of Halaib, which was a great point of commerce between the Nile 
Valley and the opposite ooa^ of Arabia. We find the Bejas occur- 
xing on the old monuments at Aksum in Abyssinia, and from the 
j^b geographers we learn that they were tiie recognised guardians 
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years came ftesh Bedouin colonists from tlm Nile Valley^ nrhose 
^cendants occiqjy it now. 

The tdbal tihditioOs of the d that we have now to 

rely npon, and they state that two broths with thecr ftmilies, onO 
named Amer kUid the other Amar^ came from the Nile Valley near 
Wadi Halfa^ aid settled along the coast of the Bed Sea j from them 
are descended the Beni Amer and Amaiir tHbes of Bedonins. These 
toothers were followed in dtie course by four other brothers, Ali, 
Kourb, Nour, and Giieil, froni whom the tribes and siib-tribes of the 
Aliab, Kourbabt Nourab, and Ghieilior are respectively descended. 
These tribes have never been anything but pastoral nomads, living in 
miserable mat huts and spreading themselves over the district at 
wide intervals in search of pasture^fbr their docks. They entirely dis- 
own having anything to do with the redhins of buildings and tombs 
found in tWr midst, and it seems to me only reasonable to snppose 
that these were erected by their predecessors, about whom Aboulfeda 
and Edrisi have so much to tell us, ruled over by the princes of Kush 
and Beja, the hereditary guardians of the gold ^strict. 

Everything connected with the various tribes of Bedouins amongst 
whom we travelled savours of the Nile Valley — their wild, shaggy 
locks with curls stiffened with lard, their round skin shields with eye 
holes, their long, straight swords bulging at the are objects 
ftmiliar to all travellers on the Nile in Nubia. Moreover, their 
quaint adornments, too, are apparently all of the same origin— the tall 
headdress, two feet high, thickly covered with cowries and with long 
danglements decorated with shdls, in Which their figures at wedw 
dings and dances have been brought thence. Their elaborate camel 
trappings for females when they travel, their silver and geld nose 
rings, bracelets, meat-safes, and the few other ornaments one finds in 
their tents, are all relics of a higher state of civilisation, when they 
lived in greater afi^nence on the banks of the Nile. 

As we frund them last winter, the nomad tribes around the great* 
mountam centres in this district, known respectively as Mounts* 
Elba and Erba, appear to be in the last stage of decadence and 
miserably poor. We travelled Sot a week without seeing cmy tiace^ 
whatsoever of human habitation, and we travelled for three months 
without seeing a single inch cultivated land belonging to them. 
We never saw more tlmn half toiito>togeto^ 
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been nil, and confined only to a few wretched forts on the coaat, 
Bervish raiids«fi^ iiitedtir and the stoppage of whe^^ caravan 
trade there wver was haa contribated to ^e miBerable condition of 
aibirs now existing. The Batran of the Aehmed Grab tribe tcdd ils 
that all the way from Ras Bemaa to just below Halaib, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, over which his tribe has nominal territorial 
nghts, he can only conint upon a morce of 300 fighting men, and that 
scattered over a too hopelessly extended area for any practical resist-p 
ance to their more powerful enmides inland ; and it would seem that 
if this condition of affairs were to contintre much longer the country 
would soon be again uninhabited; One can well understand why 
these miserable hounded tribes are wavering in their allegiance between 
the Egyptian G-ovemment and the Khalifa whom they dread, and 
that they countenance the slave traders from the reason that they 
have no power to resist them. 

For all practical purposes it is a wretched country, waterless 
during a great part of the year, except where some deep ancient 
wells, scattered at wide intervals over the country, form centres where 
camels and flocks can be watered ; and as we travelled along we were 
struck by the numbers of these wells which had been quite recently 
abandoned. But the mountains are magnificently grand, Shaip in 
outline and with deep and lovely gorges. Formerly they abounded in 
mines, and were celebrated for their mineral we^th, and if there is 
ever to be a revival in this oountiy it will be from this source that 
hope will come.J 

At Mohammed Ool, to which port our dhow next conducted us, our 
prospects of getting well into the interior were much brighter, and 
our ultimate results beyond comparison more satis&ctory than they 
had been at Halaib. Mohammed Gol is distinctly a more lively place 
than Halaib, possessing more huts, more soldiers, and actually a 
miniature bazaar where, strange to relate, we were able |d buy some- 
thing we wanted. 

The governor or mamoui of the little Egyptian garrison there 
summoned three sheikhs from, the neighbouring mountains, inio^ 
whose hands be confidM us^ and thon^ several travellers had visits 
the Bed Sea side of the massive group of Mount Erba on holidays 
from Sawakin in search of sport, no one as yet had been behind it ; 
and thither, with the assistoce. of our three sheikhs, we wke deter- 
mined to go. 

liittle dtdwes&Ma^^wh^ci we 1^ with our rather 
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urere to had an ancient Egypitaiaa ininej the roina, 
with which woold ofier us the tangible ^laiieiisoin to the mins 
which had exercised our minds so much in the gold-fiehla ol South 
Ahica. 

In the summer seaton, when the waters of the Bed Sea are low, 
traders come to Mohammed Grol for salt. The salterns are situated on 
the narrow spit of land called Bas Bowaya ; consequently, the people 
about here are more accustomed to the sight of Europeans, and the 
governor, who is young and energetic, seems far more in touch with 
the world than Ismael of Halaib. He complains much of the dulness 
of his post, and passes his weary hours in making wnlking-sticks out of 
ibex honis, a craft he has learnt from the Bedouins of Mount Erba, 
who soften the horns in hot water, grease them, pull them out and 
flatten them with weights and poHsh them, using them as camel 
sticks. The governor gave us several of these sticks, and also 
presented an ibex horn head scratcher to Mrs. Bent, remarking, as 
he did so, with a polite gesture, that it was a nice thing to have by 
her when her head itched. 

Two Kourbab sheikhs, the rulers over Mount Erba and its 
adjacent spurs, and one Keilab sheikh, whose dominion extends over 
a vast area in the adjacent valleys, after much haggling and many 
palavers in the reed council chamber by the shore, consented to take 
us where we wished ; ‘ right round Mount Erba, and as far inland as 
possible,’ being the crucial sentence in our agreement with them. 

He of the Keilab tribe, Debalop by name, was the most important 
of them, and he took one of his wives with him; all had their 
servants and shield bearers, and most of them wer^ wild, unpre- 
possessing-looking men, with shaggy locks and lard-diubed curls, and 
all of them were, I believe, thorough ruffians, who, as we were told 
afterwards, would willingly have sold us to the Dervishes had they 
thought they would have gained by the transaction. These things 
oflicials told us when we reached Sawakin ; but to do our guides 
justice I must say they treated us very well, and inasmuch as we 
never believed a word they said, the fact that they were liars made 
but little difference to us. 

Some miles inland on the plain behind Mohammed Gol are certain 
mystorioiis towers some twenty feet high, of unknown origin. They 
have every appearance of belonging to the Kufic period, being domed 
and covered with a strong white cement ; they have no doors, but 
windows high up ; some are hexagonal, some square, and they are 
apparently dotted all along the coast. Whether they were tom^, or 
whether they were landmarks to guide mariners to pertain valleya 
leading into the mountains, will probably not be definitely proved 
until some one is energetic enough to excavate in one. They are 
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«s &r south as Jdassowa* but as &it a« X ^oodM t»o«r^ those 
t we saw were the most ucothem csm. In one we &m;qu 1 1m skelet^ 

' ef modexu date, adth the seautj <dothmg stiU olii^ng to the bones, 
as they had laid in the agoaieB of death, poor sick oieat^WB, who had 
climb^ in to 

At the tower which marks the entrance to the Hadi valley we 
halted^ and bade adieu to the governor and officials of Mohammed G^ol, 
who had acoompamed us thus for. Our parting was almost dramatic, 
and the injunctions to the sheikhs to see to our safety were reiterated 
with additional vehemence. 

The dismal journeys of the, next few days are by no means 
pleasant to look back upon. Our road led us in and out of desert and 
uninhabited valleys, with no object of interest to look upon save the 
numerous circular buildings crowning heights, and clustered on 
elevated ground, which I put down as the tombs of the departed 
Bejas ; tombs of a somewhat similar nature are found all down this 
coast— down to the confines of the Ethiopian Empire ; they originally 
built circular walls about three feet high and ten feet in diameter, 
and filled up the centre with stones, with a slight depression in the 
middle. 

As we wandered up the valleys to the north of Mount Erba, 
occasional glimpses of the fine peaks of the range would relieve the 
monotony of the landscape, but the barren hills around us, with a 
few mimosa trees dotted here and there, long stretches of sand, and 
scarcely any animal or vegetable life, made the daily hours on our 
camels extremely wearisome. 

We were in Debalop’s country now, the chief of the large and 
powerful Keilab tribe, half of which owns avowed allegiance to the 
Khali&, and the other half with their chief is put down as wavering 
by the Governme; Jt at Sawiddn. Luckily we did not know this at the 
time, or otherwise I question if we should have ventured to put our- 
selves so entirely in his hands, with the horrors of a visit to Khartoum, 
as experienced by Slatin Pasha, so fresh in our memories. 

A halt of three days was called for, after we had marched steadily 
for six, at a spot called Hadai, close to which Dehalop’s own huts 
were placed, and where he took the opportunity of changing his wife, 
having presumably had enough of the other’s company on the road. 
The Debalop Betmily mausoleum is also here, the tombs of which 
consisted of piles of white stones, with, little paths around them made 
of the same material, afid headstones towa^s Mecca, neat hut not 
gaudy. 

At Hadai for the first time daring the whole of our journey our 
interests were keenly aroused in certain antiquities we found here— 
antiquities about wMeh Debal^ had said a good deal, but about 
whi(^ ere had never ventured to raise any hcqies. 

Hard by the Debalop maosoleuzn was another Kufic tower, though 
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curious bulges, whicb at once reminded us of our l^utb A&i<mn ztubs * 
On climbing an aic^acent MU we found a circular fort, evidently con- 
structed for stiotegical purposes, with a door with rounded ends 
leading into it« quite a oounterpart the smcdler ruin on tbe 
Lundi river in Ifoahonaland. l^e analogy was indeed curious, and 
we talked about it hesitatingly to ourselves, as yet unable to give 
any satisfactory reason for its existence. On various heights eaxHind 
were cites erected as if for landmarks, and we felt that here at last 
we were in the presence of one of those ancient mysteries which it is 
so delightfol to solve. 

We rested our camels and our men at Hadai, and drank of some 
fresh water, the first we had seen in this barren ooontiy, which was 
supplied by a tiny stream which made its appearance for a few yards 
in a sheltered comer of the valley, a stream of pioeless value in this 
thirsty land. Debalop suggested that he knew of some ruins in a 
neighbouring valley to which he could take me, but it was not with- 
out considerable hesitation that I decided to go. A long day’s ride 
in this hot countiy, supposed to be almost, if not quite, within the 
Dervish sphere of influence, was not lightly to be undertaken, more 
especially as I had been on so many fruitless errands in search of 
ruins at the Bedouin’s suggestion, and returned disgusted ; and when 
I mounted my camel next morning, without any hope of finding any- 
thing, and sure of a fatiguing day, if a reasonable excuse had offered 
itself I should probably have not gone. But the unexj)ected in these 
cases is always happening. The long ride turned out only to be one 
of three hours. Wadi Gaheit was infinitely more&rtile and pictu- 
resque than any we had as yet seen, and as a climax to it all came the 
discovery of an ancient gold mine, worked in ages long gone by 
doubtless by that mysterious race whose tombs and buildings we had 
been speculating upon. 

Diodorus, in his account of an old Egyptian gold mine, describes 
most accurately what I foxmd in the Wadi Gabeit. For miles along 
it at the narrower end were the ruins of miners’ huts ; both up the 
main valley and up all the collateral ones there must have been seven 
or eight hundred of them at the lowest computation. Then there 
were hundreds of massive crushing stones, neatly constructed out of 
blocks of basalt, which had been used for breaking the quartz, lying 
in wild confusion amongst the mined huts, and by the side of what 
once was a stream, but now only a sandy, choked-np riv^bed. On 
a high rock in the centre of the valley I found a trifle of a Greek 
inscription scratched by a miner, who had evidently b^n working the 
rich quartz vein just below it. 
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workers. There was no qne^ion for a doubt that I had come across 
the centre of a ;^reat mining industry of ages long gone by, lost in 
these deS^ vi&ys behind the mighty by wMch .Moimt Erba ' 
and its shut off this district Mn the Bed Sea littoral. 

Naturally one’s ideas were a triffe confused at being confronted 
with this unexpected discomy, and in the shcwt space of time then 
available it was impossible to graEp It all. So I rode back joyfully 
to tell the news to my party at Hadai. I told Debakp that we would 
move our camp thither, and stay as long as it was possible. 

Difficulties again confronted us. Our two Kourbab sheikhs did 
not want to go at all, and Debalop himself had to be firmly spoken 
to on the subject, but at length we all made a start to visit my 
new Eldorado. A short time before reaching the spot we were met 
by a small band of natives, who tried to stop our advance with 
menaces, which we were determined neither to understand nor recog- 
nise. Possibly they were some of the Keilab tribe, who owned allegi- 
ance to the Dervishes, possibly they were actuated by the inherent 
dread the Moslem has of Christian enterprise reaching their secluded 
vales. However, our show of fire-arms and determination to go on had 
the effect of intimidating them, and after a somewhat feeble hostile 
demonstration and many palavers, we found ourselves comfortably 
established in our tents in the heart of the ancient industry, and 
peacefully distribming medicines from our chest to our whilom foes. 

Thus we had Aiple time to look around us and gauge the extent 
of the former industry. We marvelled at the multiplicity of the 
crushing pans scattered in every direction, and the number of huts 
there must hate been ; and we also found several miners’ scratchings, 
representing gazelles, birds, &c. on the rocks, and we visited a spot 
higher up the mountain sides, where we saw large blocks of quartz 
that had been cut out of the vein ready to be removed to the valley 
below for crushing purposes. 

Since retuzning hmne I have consulted various ancient authorities 
on the subject of these mines, and have come to the conclusion that 
they form a poridcm, of least, of those referred to by Edrisi and 
Aboulfeda as the mines of Allaka, in one allusion to which they 
are placed in the vicimiy of the Bed Sea, four days from A^dab. 
There is an iiriieeestiz^ to be the oldest in the world, 

given by M. Ghidjas in hk InadHpti^ des Mima d’O, now in the 
T^n Musenm, s^^^ dathkg limin time of Seti the First, and it 
is highly probable that this ia a rough sketch of these very nrines ; 
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Ml they ^re abandoned by the IQbali&i, one gi^heie tlie 
geographers, for want of water, when onr era was elitl yoiimg« 1 

Will this mine ever be avaikble agai tbM ln Beu^ 
preeious mineral ? is the first question that sugfosta Itisdii Unlc^ 
tanately 1 am no gold expert, and am thereforeabaoli^ly unable to • 
give an opinion as to the possibilities of the still existing quartz: 
seams being payable br not, but there is abundance of it both in the 
Wadi Gabeit and in the collateral valleys, and it is improbable tirnfav 
the ancients, with their limited knowledge of mining, could have- 
exhausted the place. Specimens of quartz that I picked up at hap- 
hazard have been assayed and found to be auii^ous, with the gold 
very finely disseminated : an expert would undoubtedly have selected 
even more brilliant specimens than these. Against this the absence- 
of water and labour seemed to me at the time to negative any possible- 
fiivourable results ; but, on the other hand, the mine is so conveniently 
near the sea, with comparatively easy road access, that labour might be 
imported, and such wonderful things are done nowadays with artesian? 
wells, that if the experts report favourably upon it, there would be- 
every chance of good work being done, and these desert mountains 
of the Soudain might again ring with the din of industry. 

The morning after w^e reached Wadi Gabeit an express messenger 
reached us from Sawakin, bidding us return to the coast at once, as 
we were supposed to be in considerable danger. Dervish raids were^ 
expected in this direction, and the authorities were evidently afraid 
of complications. A solemn palaver forthwith took place, at which 
our three sheikhs showed that they thought little of the supposed 
danger, and said that though we were nominally in Dervish country 
at the time, there was no armed force near of sufficient strength to 
attack us. So we decided, and backed up our dedsion with a pro- 
mised bribe, to stay another night in Wadi Gabeft', and to continue 
our course round Mount Erba as we had originally intended, and 
with us we kept the messenger of woe with his gun and spear as an 
additional protection. 

We left Wadi Gabeit next morning, and on the following day 
another messenger from Sawakin met us with a similar mandate ; but 
as we were now journeying in a presumably safe direction we annexed 
him too, and went on our way rejoicing. Personally we felt that we 
knew the condition of the country better than the authorities of 
Sawakin, who had never been there. If ^ our sheikhs had meant 
treachery they would long ago have put it into practice ; our two 
Kourbab sheikhs, whose property is in and aimiQ^ Mohammed Gol, 
were ample guarantee for our safety; and, moreover, Gie country waa 
so absolutdy destitute of everything, that we gave the Dervishea 
credit for better sense than to raid it. ' 

It was at this juncture that we lost our little dog^ a pet that bad 
journeyed everywhere with us ; when search failed, we gave it up lop 
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flsid moumfcd pi<MKi9 of tbe dear craafciavo^B dyiog agoi^ 
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jretraoed ita eteps, how we know not^ to Mohammed Gel in dajs, 
withont food and very little water, over the desert paths we hod eome^ 
a distanee of about 120 miles, and terrified the go^mior oat of his 
«wits, who naturally thought it was the sole survivor of om* exi^ition. 
It made its way straight to the jetty and swam to our dhoWi and 
was pieked ij our Arab sailors more dead than alive. Afber rest- 
ing and feeding ofi the dhow for two days the dog jumped overboard 
^nce more, and went off by itself to the mountains for three days in 
search of us ; when this failed it returned agaih, and reached our 
dhow the night before We did, and was ready to welcome us on our 
return with a wildly demonstrative greeting, ‘ We eventually gave 
it to a sergeant at Sawakin, and have reason to believe that it is at 
present taking part with its regiment in the Soudan campaign. 

The day’s joumeyings after;leaving Wadi Gabeit were very similar 
to those Wore reaching it; now a valley of black shale void of 
verdure, novr a sand-choked valley with herbage as black as if it had 
i)een burnt, now a valley with a few arrack trees, the mustard tree of 
-the Bible, on which young camels and their mothers were feeding ; 
And as we reached Mount Erba we descended the stupendously lovely 
Wadi Kour, where many donkeys are bred, and from which, they 
told us donkeys often escape and form the bread of wild asses, one 
•or two of which we saw among the mountains. 

From the heights above us, as we wound onr way down Wadi 
Kour, stones were rolled down on us by natives of hostile intent, and 
-our sheikhs would not let us encamp under the shadow of the rocks, 
but right in tb^ middle of the valley, for fear of onr being treated to 
a volley of stonM during the night. Far richer vegetation here 
existed at the foOT of Mount Erba ; deep pools of water were to be 
found in the crevasses, trees, plants, and rushes grew liere, in the 
-eight of which we revelled after our desert wanderings. 

At the instigation of one of onr sheikhs we made a long detour 
from here to visit his father’s encampment at a spot called Sellala, 
•coneeming which he drew such lively pictures of rich vegetation and 
plenty that we hcped we were going to a real oasis in the desert, 
but instead we found a wretched sand-choked spot, and pitched our 
f;ents in a raging sandstorm, by no means pleased at the deception 
4)hat had been played u|»n us. 

At Sellala is a deep and probably ancient well, which is the point 
•of assemMage for many Bedouins wii^ their camels and their flocks. 
Ali Hamed^ Uite aged sheM of this Inaneh of the Kourbab tribe, 
here has Ins settlei^eiit, the largest we had seen any where in this 
tdistrict, and actually consisting of ten huts. He is a wicked old 
loan to Ibok upon, with a hook^ nose and cunning eye, with a wide- 
ispread reputation, douJaGess: well deserved, of being a hardened old 
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evidence of wealth here waa in etc^s of any we 
the greatest good iiocmed to ns from onr visit tb Selli^^^ 
long ride. Ali Hamed’s son Mohammed took ns to see some rock 
Bcribblings, and I am confident they were the best * antikas ’ he had 
to show us, for he w^iferj jealous of the interest we had taken in 
those in Dehtdop’s country. On a knoll covered with bas^tic rocks 
we found the smcc^h surfrees completely covered with representaticiis 
of various auitnals, similar to those we had seen in the Wadi Oabeit, 
only a larger assortment. Here we recognised the etchant, the 
mongoose, the gazelle, and the camel, and interspersed amongst them 
were two letters of the Sahsean alphabet, suggestive of theory 
that Visitors from South Arabia had done them. The spot was only 
a few mUeB from the sea, and the imy harbour of Salaka, the port of 
All Hamed'S country, and we natursdly connected these scribblings 
with the gold industry inland, and came to the conclusion that thin 
harbour was one frequented by the ancient miners.. Near the mound 
was another of the curious towers in ruins, but otherwise the country 
around was void of all interest — an absolutely barren expanse of desert 
sand. 

Before finally returning to Mohammed Gol and our dhow, we 
decided to pass a few pleasant days in exploring the fastnesses of 
Mount Erba and its spurs. One of our party was exceedingly anxious 
to go in pursuit of the ibex, which occur in great numbers on this 
rocky mountain. So accordingly we clambered up the Ambaya, 
which penetrates &r into the heart of the mountain, and pitched our 
tents in the dry bed of the mountain stream cuiid gigantic boulders. 
It was a perfectly delightful change to be amongst these mountain 
gorges with streams of water and rich vegetation, and no fear of 
Dervishes to prevent us wandering hither and thither, where we 
wished. 

Nabidua, Sherbuk, and Emeri are the three highest peaks of 
Erba, the former reaching an elevation of 7,500 feet, and running 
like needles into the sky. The scenery is exceedingly wild and rocky, 
and in whichever direction we turned the rise was very precipitous. 
Scattered up the valleys are several native settlements, the huts being 
hardly distinguishable from the boulders arpund them ; the pasturage 
seemed exceedingly good, and we regaled ourselves with the luxury 
of an unlimited supply of milk. These mountain Bedouins have dogs 
of a breed peculiarly their own, which they keep for the chase of the 
ibex ; and these people here are exceedingly lithe and active, leaping 
from rock to rock, with their shields and spears, with the nimbleness 
of goats. 

In the lower valleys gazelle and antelope ate very numerous, and 
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ib^se Ike iiatlves a snare 

selveSj consisting of a ring M ^ many thin stciFI of wood are 
Iwtaied, meeting in the centre. This ring is just cohered with sand 
and tied to a tree, so that when the aniinal steps ujKm it its leg is 
caught and it is easily captured 5 there are great numbers of these 
ingenious traps to be found in every hut. . 

We sp^t one pleasant day on an expedition to a mountain hamlet 
high up in the recesses of Kokout— a spur of Erba, and approached by 
a curious gorge, so narrow in places that we thought it must end 
soon, and reqaiiing considerable agility to get up. The women were 
all busy maldng butter by shaking the milk in skins tied to a tree, 
which product is the principal one on which they subsist for a 
livelihood ; their children were learning the art of war with toy 
shields and toy swords, and the men played us tunes on long reed 
pipes, most suitable to their pastoral pursuits and wild surroundings, 
and on our return home we had ibex for dinner, which we did not 
like much, being in flavour too closely related to old goat. 

Then we bid adieu to our wild roving life, and returned to our 
dhow, which took us in two days to Sawakin, where war and rumours 
of war were the order of the day. 

J. Theodore Bent. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS & RURAL EDUCATION 

The following , pages upon the recent educational proposals of the 
Govenmient are in no sense prompted by political considerations. 
They arc simply intended to embody certain conclusions suggested 
by a long and fairly wide interest and experience in connection with 
rural elementary schools, and by the experience gained and the 
interest awakened in secondary education in the conduct of the 
business (as chairman) of the Technical Education Committee of the 
Devon County Council, which was appointed immediately upon the 
passing of the Act in 1890. That committee has worked zealously 
and steadily, and with a measure of success such as only the boldest 
and most sanguine would have ventured to predict from the reception 
which was usually accorded to their proposals during the first four 
or five years. It is some satisfiLction to be able to remark that the 
lines upon which they have principally run have been in most matters 
closely paralleled by the lines followed in other counties of a com- 
parable size and of circumstances at all similar ; and this fact to 
some extent justifies the inference that the concludons to be drawn 
from our experience in Devonshire and the westerh counties are far 
from^being inapplicable to other rural districts. 

1 have therefore ventured to put forward these suggestions solely 
&om a sincere anxiety to promote, as far as in me lies, sound per- 
manent progress in educaticm, both elementary and secondary, in 
rural districts. In urban districts the solution of the problem is as 
child’s play compared with the overcoming of the difficulties that 
attend its solution in ‘the country; ’ and it is mainly with ‘ country 
matters ’ that county councils have to do. It is of rural and not 
urban districts that I write. And it may be well to remind the reader 
that while it is with regard to rural districts that those int^ested 
in education find the most numerous and the most serious obstacles 
in their path, it is also in rural districts that the need for energetic 
action is greatest and the reward of success would be the most 
encouraging. 

It would be difficult to say which were the greater, the hopes or 
the fears excited by the educational project so unexpectedly sprung 
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tlie Goostij by the G^ovemment dming the session of 1896, 
and not less suddenly withdrawn. 

On the one hand were those who for the moment eraigratalated 
themselv^ on seeing the problem served of how to combine finanmel 
aid to voluntary schools with * Local Control,’ in such a manner as to 
steer clear of the parochial ratepayer ; while, on the other hand, at 
least an equally appreciable number of persons lodked with dread 
upon What they regarded as a j^posal to introduce sectaxianism into 
the minds of children at the very outset of their education, and viewed 
with intense anxiety the jHoposal to entrust to county conncils the 
administration of so vital a subject as elementary education. 

But probably when the bill was withdrawn, and time was thus 
given for the mature consideration of an ei^»eriment so revolutionary 
(as regards education), the sense of relief was both more general, and 
stronger than any feeling of disappointment at the postponement of 
what may have at first sight appeared to some to be an ingenious 
practical solution of a difficult problem. 

The tendency to decentralisation in administration, which is 
regarded by some as one of the phases of democracy in this country, 
presents a curious variety of aspects. Any one who has taken part in 
local affairs during the last quarter of a century must have been struck 
by the antipathy felt by the local authorities to interference and con- 
trol, and the healtliy hatred of red tape and of the official uniformity 
which is the necessary result of excessive centralisation such as is 
often attributed to ‘ my Lords ’ and the * Board above.' 

At the same time it is by no means an uncommon experience 
among local authorities to find a collision betwemi' them and the ‘ Board 
above ’ in such^matters as the appointment and efficient remuneration 
of competent offi^rs, or as to the outlay necessary for efficient sanitary 
precautions, and Id forth. And cases are frequent enough in which 
the ‘ guardian ’ watches far more carefully over the rates than over 
any of the other subjects entrusted to his charge. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that some devolution 
of responsibility for the conduct of ordinary local public business is 
essential to a combination of efficiency and economy. Nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt of the general soundness of the maxim that 
taxation and representation ought to go together, although as regards 
parochial affairs there may have been amply sufficient reasons for its 
having been disregarded in the establishment of parish councils and 
meetinga. 

In this connection there is probably no greater difficulty in 
legislation (and perhaps it mity be said in administration also) than 
tlra due aiqsredation of the ^fferences between the aspects presented 
by problems affecting similar Butjects in urban and rural distriets 
iwfqieotively, 

in the one case it is easy to collect at any time an assendtly of 
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also different ; time is not so precious to them, the very nature of their 
employment accustoms them to wait long for results; and their 
shrewdness iS more often shown in the personal conduct of their own 
separate bmax^ss than in the active participation in the local affairs 
of their immediate neighborhood, and the community of which they 
are £^ew^ineiiibers has a mneh less definite and corporate existence. 

Ibe result is shown in a &r less rapid formation of puUic <^inion 
in rural than in urban districts, and consequently a much slower rate 
of prepress, much less elasticity or fertility of resource, and much 
less evidence of public spirit or devotion to public duty. 

In no department of public business has this difference already 
produced more evident effect than in matters connected with elemen- 
tary education. 

In the working of l:he School Board system two very opposite 
effects have been produced, which tend to illustrate the complexity 
and difficulty of the questions connected with this subject. 

’While in some c»ses in urban districts the effect of entrusting 
education to bodies locally elected ad hoc has been a steady growth 
of expenditure reaching almost to extravagance, the other extreme 
— ^namely, economy amountmg to foolish parsimony — has been not 
less frequently the fault of such bodies in rural districts. 

It is hazdly going too frx to say that, so. far as elementary educa- 
tion is concerned, that system which has been a success in urban 
districts has been comparatively, in rural districts, rather less than 
more successfrd for the most part than the voluntary system. And un- 
questionably the * intolerable strain ’ spoken of by Mr. Balfour as 
inflicted upon voluntary schools can only fairly be considered to exist 
in those urban districts where the supporters of voluntary schools have 
been oompelled to support by rate the Board schools from which it was 
^eir main object to save their children. 

In country districts, on the other hand, the voluntary school has 
ordinarily been regarded by its supporters a more economical, and 
at the same time equally efficient means of discharging the public 
duty of providing elementary education of which in nearly all cases 
&r the grater part has been paid for from Imperial funds, so that 
while, in urban districtsj the supporters of voluntary schools have 
been fkir objects for sympathy, in rural districts they may rather 
be congratulated, as far as e:!q)enditure has been concerned, though 
the burden on subscribers is c^ten heavier than the rate woidd be if 


borne by the whole community. 
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Bid they endeavour to ascertain the amount of unpaid work which 
islls necessarily upon county counciiloi8» even exclusive of what they 
already have in connection with education, which will certainly become 
the heaviest work of all when the whole area of local secondary edu- 
cation is brought under their superintendence? The presence of 
experts on the Education Committee may no doubt be desirable, 
but it would in no way lighten the presBUFe of the increased burden 
upon the shoulders of county coui^ciliorB, 

Bid they realise all that is involved in exposing county councils 
to the inevitable attacks ffom all sides in connection with the financial 
and religious difiiculties about which those who have the management 
of elementary — especially voluntary — schools have made so loud an 
outcry ? 

It must be remembered that upon the shoulders of county councils 
as * paramount ’ authorities it was proposed at once to place the whole 
burden not only of elementary, but also of secondary education, 
excepting only the non-local schools. 

The financial part of the elementary school business alone brings 
with it such j. train of other details as to render that part taken by 
itself more fomudable than any other division of the present duties of 
managers. Bur what evidence Of the willingness (not to say desire), 
and Irhat evidence of the fitness of county councils' for the duty 
of keying up the standard, by effident inspection and even- 
handed strictness of administration, has been forthcoming ? Did the 
Government seriously entertain the belief that the utmost efficiency 
of administration of which county councils might be capable could 
be comparable to that of the existing Department? 

And were the evils of divided government, dual control, present 
to their zninds? 


There is one consideration whidi has not as ydi been much brought 
to the ffont, but which might have been expected to have had some 
iuflue^ where evidently it has had none^— namely, a fundamental and 
easeniial dktinetien between ^e mture and aim of elwien£&ry as 
disthigujBBSied 
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•of'1^ nation of wMch the Iblkiwsfig, as regards edtasaUon, ara 
tant charaeteristics : (1) llie propoxtion of children: adiose paients are 
uneducated is the largest, (if) The thne vhieh can be devoted to in- 
stmetion is the shoit^. (3) The prospect of the children being able 
to follow and maintaiD tluit which they have gained at school is the 
most piecarious. (4) AH other drcumstances affecting their education 
■are less fovourable than those of the other sections. (6) ThepxopM- 
tion of those to whom in future years education may appear (fekely, 
of course) of small importance is the largest. (6) The cost of any 
sacrifice on the part of the parents for the sake of education is the most 
serious in proportion. (7) The whole cost of the teaching in most cases 
is supplied by other than the parents-^-either wholly or partly from 
•State fundsi rates, or voluntary subscriptions. 

Whether in town or country, North or South, Board or voluntary 
school, the above cbaracteristics are in the main true, distinctive, and 
fundamental. No doubt there are other considerations, but the above 
seem to me to point to the following inference : namely, that the provi- 
sion of the education required under conditions so uniform, and on a 
scale of magnitude sufficient to meet the requirements of the working 
millions, is eminently and properly the function of the nation at large, 
acting through its central administration. The plea that officialism 
and rigid uniformity are the vice of that administration, if it were 
true, would be no answer — ^it would only tend to enforce the necessity 
of parliamentary vigilance with regard to that Department. 

It cannot be seriously pleaded that the requirements of the 
children from five to twelve years old of uneducated parents, and of 
a nearly uniform social grade, present a variety too great to be 
amply met by reasonable elasticity in the administration of a 
central Department which has already a well-trainpl and able staff, 
and an accumulation of half a century of experienced 

It is no doubt true that the long neglect to provide an efficient 
system of secondary education, linked by evening continuation schools 
to the public elementary system, has led to the addition to the code 
by which that system has been worked of subjects which were not 
■originally contemplated as part of that curriculum, and which it is 
often, and not without some grounds, contended do not properly 
belong to it. 

Now, not one of the seven characteristics specified above is true 
of the field and scope of secondary education. 

On the contrary : (1) It is not limited to any one section of 
the community. All sections ought to have access to its benefits. 
*(2) The time which it (Wght to occupy is longer and more fruitful — 
say, from ten to eighteen, instead of from five to twelve. (3) It should 
expressly lead up to some further commercial or professional training. 
(4) The greater part of the chHdreu for whom provision has to be 
made in it are in more or less educated families, and they spend their 
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boun amQng conipaaoioas «j^ in cmswisln^^ Javonr- 
able to oducation than are, for the moot part, the hmw of the poor, 
(5) ThU lost fact tends to impness npon th^ the necessity 
attaining ot least a similar standard of education with those around 
thmn. ,(6) Ihe parents have not the same amount i^ouity in 
providing some part, at any rate, of the cost. (7) By hur a larger 
number of endowm^ts available for education are being used isr the 
provision of this grade of education. 

And when to the above comparison of essential characteristics is 
added the more important consideration that at the very age when 
the elementary education terminates the divergence of requirements 
with a view to after-life commences, it would seem that no further 
argument can be needed to j^ve that the provision of secondary 
education is eminently and spedally an unfit function for a central 
Department, very slightly fitted for parliamentary interference, and 
distinctly to be met by a local, rather than by a national system. 

To this argument, a priori^ in fovour of entrusting secondary 
education to county Councils, while elementary education is still 
regarded as a national rather than a local matter, and remains there- 
fore centrally and not locally administered, further confirmation is 
afforded by the experience with regard to technical education gained 
during the last seven years. 

It has become clear that even in villages it is quite feasible for 
successful evening continuation classes (the first, largest, and in some 
ways the most important part of secondary education) to be main- 
tained, both by the county council and by the Department, either 
jointly or separately (Sir John Gorst cannot have realised this when 
he spoke upon the Education Estimates on the 10th of July last).* 
It is no doubt ^en to question whether it would not be far better, 
on grounds of Simplicity of administration, adaptation to local 
requirements, and stimulation of local interest, that thelnaintenance 
of evening continuation schools should be regarded as a function nob 
of the Department^4)nt of the county council — as these schools are- 
secondary and not elementary, and therefore should be local and not 
national in character. 

The difficulties hitherto attending these schools in connection 
with the restrictions attached to the supplying or aiding the supply 
of technical education to children still learning the three B’s are 
transitory, and will soon entirely cease, as the nfimber of children- 

* * A great deal had been said with which he entirely concurred upon the desira- 
bility of promoting continuation schools, particularly in country districts. How 
could they promote continuation scbo<dB In country districts unless they had some 
county authpritj charged with the duty 1 That, again, was a reform which must 
awaitthe passing, the expected passing, oC the Uduoation Bill next year,*— Timsi 
report, Uth of July, 1896. 

N.B.— There were more than 178 ocntisnation schools in Devon last winter arid 
the winter bcfm 
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that the elementary teacher can reach, and in the conrse df time 
gradually to raise it higher. But if this be done, would be in 
connection, not with the puUic elementaty day schools under the 
Department, but with the system of secondary schools which it 
would be the duty of county councils to create. The teachers in 


such ^onclary schools would have been trained to teach secondary 
subjects to students of secondary age, and should be available for 
such evening work in their neighbouring villages, it being easier to 
send the teacher to the taught than the taught to the teacher in 
rural districts, while in towns it is exactly the reverse. 

At this point it may not be amiss to draw attention to the impor- 
tance of remembering the necessarily elementary character of the 
education in village day schools, whether voluntary or under School 


Boards. 


Those who are most conversant with the routine of these 
village schools, and the results produced by even the best work done 
in them, will be most fully aware of the wisdom of completing in the 
elementary school, as thoroughly as possible, the real elementary 
work up to the highest standards, and of special emphasis being laid 
upon the thoroughness of the masteiy gained over the three E’s. 
The children whose mastery over these subjects is the most complete 
are those who will form the most certain, the most re^lar, and the 
most profitable pupils for the evening continuation Classes. 

Any sacrifice of such thoroughness in the elementary school, for 
the sake of a little science or a little cookery, means a corresponding 
future sacrifice both of the time in the evenmg<^ontimiation school 
and (which is more important)' of the inducement to attend it. 

But none of these considerations point in the direction of the 
necessity for submitting elementary as well as secondary education to 
county councils. 

The case for devolution of the administration of elementary 
education cannot said to have been made clear, and before it 
commands genera] assent it will require a far more detailed defence. 
In the opinion of a very large proportion of the community there 
would be a serious disadvantage in the interposition of a local author 
rity between the central Department dealing with the subject as w 
matter of national and therefore parliamentary interest, and the 
fathers and mothers of the children whose tender years keep them 
still under the parental roof. No need is felt for any authority more 
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mote opportunities of friction will be the result. 

Much of the difficulty already felt with regard to the village^ 
school has its origin in the confiiBion between the 2 >areni and the 
rat^ayer. It may almost be said that idierever , in mral districts 
this distinction has been Ixn^ne in mind, and fair repiesentation on the 
body of managers has been pinned for voluntary subscribers and for 
parent/ it has practically been found that the interests of all oon« 
cemed have been amics^ly adjusted^ and the burden has not been 
intolerable. It is indeed difficult to see what advantage there is to 
be gained at present in the interests either of the parents or of the 
subscribers by the interposition of any local authority with regard to 
public elementary schools. The comity council would not possess the 
intimate knowledge of local circumstances. No district committee 
appointed by the county council would have the requisite immediate 
touch with the parents. Onr experience in country districts so &r is 
not encouraging as to direct election for educational purposes even for 
elementary schools alone, and it hardly requires argument that for 
successful development or organisation ©f secondary education the 
area of district councils would not suffice either for administration 
or for finance. 

And we are thus driven back to the conclusion towards which the 
considerations &rged in the earlier part of this paper also seemed to 
point — namely, tAt the distinction between elementary and secondary 
education should be clearly admitted and practically recognised, that 
the administration of the one should be regarded as the function of 
the national Groveznment, and should be direct and complete ; while 
with regard to the other, the extremely complicated nature of the 
problem of secondaiy education, and the very great variety of con- 
siderations affecting it, point to a local treatment which should cover 
as large an area and as wide a Umit of age as may be found feasible. 

The more clear the distinction and the more complete the 
administrative separation between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the lower down can be placed the first rung of the ladder which 
it is the object of all persons interested in education to constrnot. 

The first step in the ascent of that ladder must be the step out 
of rise elementary school. The way should then he clear to the top. 
And for the cGfestnicUon of that ladder a county educational authority 
is an eminently fit body. 

With regard to the consbuction, functions, and powers of that 
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eonsidorable practical difficulty. question really is, on what 
lines can most steady progress made with the lea^ reeiBlaBce ? 
The resistance will come hrom the ratepayer* The ino^ve power 
must come from the parent. The authority has to accumi^late the 
power, and steer through, or past, the resistance. 

The ratepayer’s power is wielded by the councillors-^the parent’s 
interest is entrusted to the committee. In what way, then, can the 
committee get most support from the parent ? And by what means 
can the ratepayer secure economy ? 

'While it is eminently undesirable that county councils should be 
elected with special reference to education, it is, on the other hand,, 
in so far as the limitation of expenditure of local rates is concerned, 
inevitable that the voice of the council should be final. Hitherto the 
difficulty has arisen usually in the submission of educational projects 
for consideration by a rather heterogeneous body, with an agenda 
paper already formidable in its length and in the variety of subjects 
contained in it. 

Some county councils have shown considerable reluctance to give 
a free band to their Education Committees, and the committees in 
consequence have felt to some extent hampered in the formation and 
organisation of their schemes, as well as in the appointment of their 
staff. But, if secondary education is to prosper in the hands of 
county councils, it is essential that (except as regards the total 
amount of rates expended) the hands of the committee on educatioii 
shall be absolutely free to form and to put into execution its own 
schemes, and to appoint its own officers. 

If they are given a free hand in details, and a power to spend 
within certain limits, with the consent of the council, there is no 
reason why the organisation of an adequate supply of secondary 
education in its various forms should not at once be placed in the 
hands of properly strengthened committees of county councils. 
They would probably welcome the provision — as a kind of Court of 
Appeal — of some such central authority as was suggested in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education (pp. 256- 
259), but the fewer the trammels and officials they are hampered 
with the better will be their work. 

The most important practical point to be considered is the con- 
stitution of the County Committee. The suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners (Report, p. 268) seems to be one upon which it will be difficult 
to improve — ^namely, a majority appointed by the coimty council 
fireely, from within or without its own number ; one-thiid of the 
remainder nominated by the Education Minister (or central 
authority) ; the remaining members being co-opted by the members 
already chosen. Such co-optation should be absolutely fi:ee. 

There is hardly room for doubt that in this manner, whatever re- 
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iMtves A «aiinty c^taisfl for the formation of adi esiiitteBi and effic^ 
edoGational authority woii3d be called forth. 

But it is worth while to oonaider for a moment trhat would be the 
consequences (or some of them) of imposing on eueh a body the 
duties of a * paramount * authority on elementary education. We 
know already, with regard to secondary education, something about the 
amount and the nature of the work likely to be imposed Upon them, 
from bur experience with regard to the technical side of it, including 
euch technicid instruction as can be given in evening schools. 

We know that such work has not brought upon them any serious 
difficulties in the way of diacipliiie among teachers, inspection or 
examination of schools or of scholars, statistics of attendance, or in 
the way of apportionment of grants. 

It is possible that the necessitieB of a certain class of secondary 
schools may entail some further apportionment of public money. 
But, at the worst, if this should turn out to be the case, such duties 
would grow gradually out of the work of the committee itself, and 
would easily be met by provision made as the necessity should arise. 
But the assumption (or, rather, as it would be, the most unwilling 
acceptance) of the duties of a * paramount authority ’ on elementary 
education would^immediately bring down upon the committee, all 
unprepared and inexperienced in such matters as they would be, a 
hailstorm of difficult problems, and a heavy mass of duties in con- 
nection with them ; for the whole system of elementary schools in 
the county would at once turn to the unfortunate committee, in 
hopes of getting better terms from them than they ever could expect 
from the Department. All the financial business of the multitude 
of schools, with the attendant examination of details and checking 
of registers, and Uie thousand and one other minute points affroting 
grants, &c., woulJrhe referred to them. 

Is it possible to contemplate this (leaving altogether on one side 
the worst of all, the religious difficulty) without seeing that one of 
two results must follow ? Either (1) a body which might perform 
thoroughly well such educational functions as in connection with 
secondary education have been above referred to, must be paralysed 
and overwhelmed under a mass of clerical and other work alr^y 
efficiently performed in the central offices of a national department, 
•or (2) a new office must be got together, as best it can be, in each 
county, which would be very fiu* from representing, or in any way 
being part of, the counly council, and its work would have to be 
st^rinteuded, not by county officials (even if there were any fit for 
the task), but by such amateurs as may be zealous enough to devote 
their leisure hours steadily to this purpose, and who reside near 
enough to the county town to be in constant daily attendance without 
inordinate waste of time and money in travelling. 

For this kind of work cannot be done by occasional periodical 
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Further, no allusiou to bo far one of the most foi^ 

midable objections to the proposal — ^namely, the impossibility of 
maintaining satis&ctorily a national standard of attainments. The 
appointment and employment of inspectors is one Q)robably the most 
Important) of the chief duties of a paramount authority. Therefore, 
under the proposed arrangement, either (1) the inspector must be 
appointed by one body and report to another ; or (2) there must be 
double inspection, divergent reports, and varying apportionment of 
grants; or (3) the county paramount authorities must take entire 
charge of the inspection (i.e. appointment and employment of in> 
spectors), and the resulting apportionment of grants. 

It is difficult to say which of these three systems would be most 
disastrous in its effects. 

Again, it has been somew'hat thouglit]es^l y as^med that after 
this function has been put upon county councils, or upon committees 
acting with their authority, the oompositiou of these bodies would 
remain the same as it is now. Beasons have already been given for 
doubting whether it be desirable that this assumption should be 
realised — such as the unfitness of county councils for such functions. 
But it is certain that they would not remain the same, and equally 
certain that they would not be improved from an educational point 
of view. 

The introduction of a really important educatioiMl question among 
the subjects upon which a county council election has to take place 
would immediately alter the whole complexion of the contest. And 
as surely as it is true that individual experts in educational matters 
can hardly be chosen in a worse way than by direct popular election, 
so surely is it also true that a body chosen upon issues such as those 
attending School Board elections is not likely to show a degree of 
practical efficiency for other and more mundane subjects (such as 
roads, county buildings, asylums, pollution of rivers, and so forth) 
equal to that which has hitherto characterised our rural municipal 
authorities. 

It has been argued in some quartern that some such proposal 
regarding elementary education as that contained in the Bill is 
necessary to create and maintain an * int^igent interest in educa- 
tion.’ In reply, it may fairly be maintained that when the county 
authority becomes responsible for the organisation of a supply of 
education adapted to the wants of all classes, except that x>rovided 
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it would w^h white to Mcur the risk, which amoiants indeed 
to a oertaiiityi of kindlings with reference to secondary education, 
the blaze which has burnt so fiercely and so detrimentally with 
regard to elementary education around the question of religious 
teaching. 

There are, it must be remark^ with regret, already some clouds 
lowering upon the horizon which threaten a storm when the wind really 
gets up and fills the sails of secondary education. One sees in the 
newspapers from time to time signs that the religions question is 
not to be allowed to be quietly settled, nor will even the present peace 
be permitted to continue undisturbed. 

But it is tolerably certain that if the functions of county educa- 
tional authorities with regard to secondary edu(»tion could e 
allowed to be developed as occasion requires, adthout legislative 
restriction in religious matters, and if provision of secondary schools 
by rate becomes a necessity, the religious denominations will see 
efficiently to the provision of such teaching as they desire, and there 
will be no more sectaiianism in county councils about secondary 
schools than there has been about roads {md asylums. 

The difificulties natural to the position of village public elemen- 
tary day schools will not arise. Various denominations have already 
;^hown their capacity for establishing euceessfhl and efficient secondary 
schools. And the wise course in this respect is to let well alone, 
and leave it to esRh denomination to provide religious teaching for 
its own children. 

What is really wanted is a free hand, coupled with adequate 
realisation of responsibility and adequate powers. If these are 
conferred upon the education committees of county councils, 
strengthened in the manner suggested (as mentioned above) by the 
recent Boyal Commission; and if these committees are not over- 
whelmed by work, and smothered with details which do not properly 
appertain to them, and for which they we in no way fitted and are 
not at present capable of adapting themselves, there is no reason to 
anticipate failure. 

If the Government are in earnest ^ut education, let them pass 
quickly m ^cient measure for the registration of teachers ; let 
them provide for the constitution of a central authority which, through 
the system of registration, and as a centre of advice, and possibly of 
sanction, may render valuable assistance to local authorities ; let 
them strengthen and set free the hands of county council committees, 
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and give them adequate powers with regard to rating and endow 
ments. But no further burden need be placed on the Department. 
Evening eontinuatiou schools may be taken off its hands. No 
Imperial grant need be given for secondary education, and therefore no 
departmental interference will be necessary. With such encourage- 
ment as would thus be given to the practical manifestation of ‘ in- 
telligent interest in education,’ and with the prospect which would 
be afforded of some speedy, practical result, there can be no question 
that local energy would be quickly and effectually stimulated. 

Evening continuation schools, exhibitions, scholarships, various 
grades of secondary schools, public and proprietary, will be provided to 
meet local requirements. The supply of qualified teachers, registered 
by a central authority, will be developed by the demand, and it may 
be hoped, if not confidently anticipated, that the universities will 
rise to the occasion, and seize the opportunity thus opened to them 
of guiding, stimulating, and to a large extent providing, the instruc- 
tion for which an appetite is among all classes manifesting itself in 
the reception of the efforts already made to perform a task for which 
county councils have, as far as in them lies, proved their fitness by 
their success. 


Charles Thomas Dyke Acla5d. 
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HORSE AMBULANCES 


Among the many remarkable ntovemente of the present generation 
for the relief of suffering humanity, none are more worthy of support 
and encouragement than those having for their object the wider dis- 
semination of the means whereby temporary help may be given in 
the case of illness or accident, and the better and quicker transporta- 
tion of the patient. 

There can be no doubt that the lessons in giving first aid imparted 
by skilled instructors to the police, the army, and to numerous other 
classes and individuals throughout the country, have resulted in 
niunberless instances in the prevention of a vast amount of needless 
suffering, that would otherwise have ensued as the result of unskilful 
handling of the patient in the first instance. 

But it may be doubted whether that part of the ambulance systeih 
that deals with the actual transportation of the sufferer from the 
scene of accident to the hospital or home has advanced as rapidly 
towards perfection. 

The ambulap|e in England is still, as a rule, in the nature of a 
hand stretcher. 

The more rapid system of aix ambulance wagon drawn by either 
one or two horses is seldom, if ever, employed, as it is in New York, 
where the system originated, in other cities of the United States, in 
Vienna, and to a limited extent in Paris, where it was started at the 
time of the war between France and Germany. 

The idea of instituting horse ambulances, that should be sum- 
moned and sent out in cases of illness or accident with the some 
speed and regularity with which fire engines are called and de- 
spatched in the case of fire, originated in the year 1868 with Dr. E. B. 
Dalton, at that time the superintendent of the New York Hospital. 
Owing to a change in the disposition of that institution’s property 
the suggestion was not acted upon at the time, but in the following 
year the Department of Public Charities and Correction approved of 
Dr. Dalton's proposals and the code of rules he had drawn up, and 
in consequence an ambulance service was adopted at Bellevue, the 
Municipal or Free Hospital of New York. 
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From that time forwazd the system has |tixnred' i^ aSlB 

beneficial that it has gradoallj extended to all <»riieu7ly all the other' 
hospitals in New York, as as to many other dties in the United 
States, and has beomne an integxhl part of the hospital work; and 
numberless lives are saved by its agency, and by the speed with which 
help is brought to the sick and mjured. 

The ambnlanoe semce of New York is eonduoted by means of 
vehicles kept continnally ready at the different hospitals, the stables 
being eilher in the grounds of the institution or at a very short 
distance. 

The system employed varies in slight details in the different 
hospitals in New York, but, speaking generally, on a telephonic or 
telegraphic call for an ambulance being received at one of the hos- 
pitals, it is aulnmatically and simultaneously transmitted to the room 
of the surgeon on duty, and to the driver and the gatekeeper* 

The horses are immediately attached to the ambulance, improved 
methods of swing or suspended harness being employed — as in the 
case of the fire departments — all the parts adjusting themselves pro- 
perly when pulled down on the horse, and being fastened by a few 
snaps, so as to reduce the time occupied to a minimum. The driver 
springs to his seat, the gates are thrown open, and the ambulance 
starts out, picking up on the way the surgeon, who has received a 
slip of paper on which is written the source of the call, and the time 
and the place where the accident[has occurred, which last information 
he calls out to the driver. 

The whole process from reception of the call to the start requires 
on an average about one minute. 

The instructions to the driver are that ‘ in responding to a call 
the ambulance should always be driven at a rapid, but never at a 
dangerous rate. In returning, the rate should arways be moderate, 
except when with cases which must be brought to the hospital with- 
out delay.’ 

By Act of Legislature ambulances have the right of way over all 
vehicles excepting those of the Post Office and the Fire Departments, 
and each ambulance is provided with a gong, which the driver sounds 
when necessary, to warn other vehicles to keep out of the way, and 
not to obstruct its transit. 

On arrival at the scene of the accident the surgeon applies such 
treatment as is immediately advisable, and with the help of the driver 
lifts the patient into the ambulance bed, which by an ingenious 
arrangement is run out from, but remains attached to, the wagon, 
and the bed is then carefully run back into its place. Should the 
patient express a desire to be taken to his own home, instead of to 
the hospital, his-wish is complied with, provided he lives within the 
city limits, unless the surgeon, with whom the decision rests, sees 
any reason to the contrary. 
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Sh<mld the pati^t be eoaveyed to the is on arrival 

handed over to the care of the house physician, the ambitliuiee Surgeon 
making his report at the same tune on the caee. 3!he ambidances, 
it should be added, fue kept ready to start out at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Such is the general system observed by the hospitals in sending 
out their ambulonoes, and it is to be specially noted that 6x>m first to 
last the whole service is entirely gratuitous, though naturally many 
of the patients, on leaving the hospital, present a donation towards 
its funds. 

In reviewing next the means whereby the ambulances are main* 
tained, distributed, and regulated, it may be best to give a brief de- 
scription of the Americanhospital system generally, differing as it does 
in many respects from our own. 

In the United States the chief cities provide, through their 
Department of Charities or other similar body, a free hospital, sup- 
ported by yearly taxation, at which all citizens can obtain indoor or 
outdoor treatment. These hospitals, however, do not answer to the 
Poor-law infirmaries of Great Britain, but correspond more to such 
hospitals as Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, the London, and other 
general hospitals in the English metropolis. 

There are also in New York private or partially self-supporting 
hospitals, maintained by private charity or by endowments, at which 
the rule is to charge a weekly or daily rate graduated according to 
the room that is occupied, or, in the case! of a bed in the genei^il 
ward, by the circumstances of the patient. Many of these hospitals, 
however, admit a great number of free patients, but this does not 
alter their private character. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the use of this free or muni- 
cipal hospital is^ot looked upon in the United States as having the 
pauperising effect that admission to the English workhouse infirmary 
has ; in a similar manner, in that country education is free-^ven 
to the higher grades — and the parents of children of all classes 
avail themselves of the advantage in their children’s early educa- 
tion, a procedure that would probably provoke unfavourable criticism 
in England. 

The hospital system in New York may be divided into three 
classes : 

Municipal or free hospitals, supported and carried on by the 
city from money raised by yearly taxation ; and private and public 
hospitals, supported by individual contributions or by income from 
endowments. The public hospitals are such private ones as have 
estaldished public ambidaiices, and they are public only in so far as 
regards their ambulance service. ^ 

As has been menticmed before, the municipal or free hospital of 
New York is Bellevue, where the first ambulance service was adopted 
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in. I)eQc»o.ber 1869; In that month thm were 
in the next year the number was 1,466. 

The following table will show Us^e inerease from thisthne forwarJ^ 
not only in Bdilevue, but in the other hosptals which have adopted 
the system, and the year of their so doing : — 




Year when Syefceoi adopted 

Nsine of Hoapltal 


1870 

1B77 

ISfS 

1S78 

IBBl 

IBBB 



Number of Oeaes in each Year 

Bellevue . . . 

House of Relief . . . 

New York , . . 

Roosevelt . . . 

St. Vincent .... 

Presbyterian . 

1,466 

1,217 

1,165 

1,606 

1,263 

661 

273 

1,888 

1,321 

685 

291 

823 

2,282 

2,293 

1,164 

362 

1,387 

887 

4,868 

3,216 

1,620 

1,676 

2,066 

1,730 


In 1893 the total number of cases was upwards of 20,000. 

The ambulance service of New York City consists of the follow- 
ing number of vehicles ; — 


Bellevue (the Municipal Hospital) 10 

Qovemmentx 2 

Harlem I Dependencies of Bellevue Hospital ^ . . . . 1 

Fordham i 2 

New York 2 

House of Relief (a branch of the New York Hospital) . . .2 

Roosevelt 3 

The Presbyterian . 3 

St. Vincent 2 

Manhattan 2 

Flower . 2 


Total number of Ambi|^ance.s 131 

With the exception of those of the municipal hospitals, these 
vehicles are under the management of, and maintained by, the 
respective hospitals, without any assistance from the municipal 
authorities. 

The service is controlled by three separate departments the 
police, the health, and the commissioners of public charities and 
corrections. 

The police commissioners only exercise control in so far as the 
allotment of an area is concerned, from which individual hospitals 
receive casualty cases. 

The commissioners of public charities and corrections maintain 
and have special charge of and control over the municipal and public 
hospitals, but the private institutions are independent of their cwders. 

* These dependencies of Bellevue Hospital are emergency hospitals, situated in 
the remote parts of the city, and are only intended to accommodate accident and other 
cases until they can be transfmed to Bellevue itself. 
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^ But by arraugement betiweeB the hoepitals, both pubhe and 
^ivate, and the oommisaionefe and ^ poHce, aB sick and injured 
perms may be taken te whichever hospital may be the nearest, the 
otjeot being to insure the quickest possible med^l or surgical treat- 
ment. 

The private hospitals enter into such an agreement because of 
the experience and practice it affords to the physicians and surgeons 
connected with them ; indeed, so much has the ambulance service 
become a part of the New York hospital system that there is a great 
desire to secure an allotment of an area, so as to ensure a share of 
the accident and emergency cases ihat occur. 

No hospital, in fact, in New York could now be carried on with- 
out ambulances ; a hospital without an ambulance would be without 
patients. The ambulance surgeons are not students merely, but are 
sub-juniors of the hospital house-staff, holding the degree of M.D., 
and they give their services gratuitously on account of the experience 
they gain. 

As regards cases of contagious disease, the Health Department 
takes exclusive charge of them, and arrangements are made that pre- 
vent any danger of infection being communicated to others. 

To ensure no time being lost in summoning an ambulance when 
required, the city of New York is divided into police precincts, each 
having its station house or headquarters, while there is one general 
headquarters for the entire Police Department. These several head- 
quarters are in communication with the general headquarters by 
telephone or telegraph, and it again is in communication with the 
several hospitals maintaining an ambulance service. In the case of 
a street accident, therefore, the policeman on duty where it occurs 
communicates telegraph, telephone, or other expeditious way, with 
his headquarters^ they pass the message on to the central head- 
quarters, and the message is transmitted from there to the nearest 
hospital provided with ambulances. 

Though this is the regulation %ay, other methods of summoning 
an ambulance are naturally made use of— when, for instance, the 
accident occurs near a hospital, and it is summoned direct by a spec- 
tator or by a policeman by word of mouth, or a call is sent over the 
general public teleplione or telegraph. 

The Fire Department of New York has also introduced ambulance 
calls into its code of signals, and these may be sent out from all the 
signal-boxes throughout* the city. 

The ambulance used in New York is of the Abbot-Downing 
type, and has a covered arched roof, room for the bed before men- 
tioned, on which the patient can lie at full length, and for the 
surgeon and the various instruments and appliances he carries with 
him. 

The cost in New York is or, allowing for the difference in 
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The cost of maintuniiig 
Sd20 to 1 ^ 1,000 (190^. to ji062.)j which may be considered equal to 
about 1502. in Enghmd, this ertimate induding the wages and board 
of the driver, forage for the horse, and ke^»ng the ambulahee in 
repair. 

The excellent ezam|de aet by New York in regard to its ambu- 
lance service has been copied in its general principles by most of the 
other big towns in the United States, though the systems pursued 
differ in various details. For instance, in I^ladelphia, Norwich 
(Connecticut), and Chi<ago, the police have the chief charge of the 
service, though in Philadelphia other ambulances are maintained by 
private hospitals and institutions. 

In St. Louis one ambulance is kept by the police and one at the 
Bailway Hospital, while others ore maintained by their Department 
of Health. 

At Pittsburgh twelve patrol wagons are used by the police for 
ambulance purposes, while at the same time all the hospitals in that 
city have ambulances ready. 

In Boston five of the general hospitals have six ambulances in 
use altogether, the municipal hospitals have three, whde the Police 
Department has seven. 

In New Orleans the service is under the direction of the adminis- 
trators of their Charity Hospital, which is supported in a manner 
that in one of its details would scarcely be recognised in this country. 

It is maintained by * license fees paid by auctioneers, and on 
account of public entertainments, such as theatres, bjlls, shows, &c., 
an annual contribution of ^40,000 from the Louisuma State Lottery 
Company, and voluntary contributions.’ ^ 

The custom there is for two surgeons, instead of one, to go out 
with the ambulance, and the hospital authorities exercise their dis- 
cretion as to whether to answer calls or not — -a practice that would 
scarcely seem advisable, as liable in a great measure to destroy the 
main object of the whole ambulance system, which is to reach the 
sick or injured in the shortest possible space of time. False calls 
will occur, as the Fire Brigade in London and elsewhere know only 
too well ; but if time were to be lost while an investigation is made 
into the genuineness of the call, what terrible disasters would result ! 

In other respects the service in New Orleans seems to have been 
brought to a great state of perfection. 

A report says : ‘ By one electric action a gong is sounded in the 
ambulance station, and in the bedroom of the students oft duty 
above ; the chains of the horse stalls drop, a trap in the ceiling opens, 
and the officers on duty slide down a polished steel shaft just behind 
the wagon, which, by the time they can do so, is harnessed and 
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and the departure of all coneemed upon lalsn^ fifteen 
seconds. They have gone fnih m ten.’ 

This time is eeitainly remarkable^ and would seem to deserve to 
rank as a record ; but those who have seen the Pke j^atrol turn out 
in Chicago will remember that vifh them still nmre extraordinary 
celerity is attained. The horses having been trained to spring tothmr 
places of their own accord on the stsriking of the alarm gong by 
electric mechanism, their harness, suspended above them, drops down 
on their backs, and is attadied with one or two snaps ; the gates fly 
open, and, should the call be at night, the clothes are pulled off the 
beds on which the firemen sleep cm the floor above ; the beds them- 
selves are at the same time tilted over to one side, and the firemen, 
who sleep ready dressed, with the exception of their boots, which are 
ready on the patrol wagon, find themselves deposited on the floor at 
the entrance to a sloping wooden chute so arranged that, gliding 
down it, they alight on the wagon, which immediately starts out. 

The average time taken firom the sbiking of the gong to the start 
is five seconds. 

The operation of gliding down the chute, simple as it would seem, 
requires some confidence, as an English visitor to Chicago found to 
his cost when he attempted to perform the feat. Losing confidence 
when halfway down, he endeavoured to stop his wild career, alighting 
instead with a severe fall and a badly damaged leg. 

In New Orleans, those who can afford to do so are expected to 
pay for treatment in the Charity Hospital or for being transported to 
their homes by its ambulance. 

Turning ijow to the Continent, Vienna is the city which appears 
to have advanc^ most in the matter of ambulance service. But, 
owing probably lo the military character of the nation^ the terrible 
floods to which the city is exposed, and to the great disasters that 
have firom time to time occurred thw, the object would appear to 
be to combine a system of providing relief against famine and ex- 
posure, together with the ordinary ambulance in case of sickness or 
accident. 

The Volunteer Humane Society of Vienna was established after 
the burning of the King Theatre in 1881. It is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, receiving no assistance from the State or 
the municipality, and its services to the public are given gratuitously 
It has at its disposal the services of a volunteer fire brigade, in case 
of fire, numbering nearly 400 men, with all necessary apparatus ; of 
200 trained watermen, with boats and the newest appliances for 
Bavi]% life ; and of 221 doctors and 100 volunteer assistants (all 
medically educated). 

The society owns 20 ambolanoe wagons for the transport of the 
sick and wounded, besides other v^cles ; 25 doctors, whose residences 
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Two ambalances by day bfid one by night, with the horses ready 
harnessed, are kept in readiness at the central station. 

In addition to the ordinary ambulances, the society owns vehicles 
called * kitchen ambulances,* fitted with all the necessary apparatus 
for forming soup kitchens, which they send out, with cooks in attend- 
ance, in time of floods and other disasters. 

In Paris, the ^Ambulances Urbaines,* a private philanthiopic 
enterprise, was started in the year Iflflfl. The society sends out a 
special ambulanoe carriage ou being communicated with at the Hospital 
St. Louis, their headquarters. 

One of their ambulances is always kept ready harnessed, provided, 
as in the case of the New York service, with a stretcher, and contain- 
ing the medical appliances necessary for first treatment, a doctor 
accompanying the vehicle, who conveys the injured person to the 
hospital or to his home. 

Numberless lives have been saved, not only in New York, but in 
the many other cities that have followed the admirable example it 
first set, by the speed with which the ambulances reach the sick and 
injured, bringing help that literdly wrests back the sufferer from the 
jaws of death, as the last flickering spark of life is leaving the 
body. 

As, in the case of fire, the first few seconds or minutes are pro- 
verbially the most critical, so is it often in the case of accident or 
illness, and many lives are lost by injuries received in the streets of 
London and the other great cities of England, owing to the delay in 
reaching the scene of accident with a hand stretcher, 4hat might be 
saved were the New York system in universal use. a, 

And if a conveyance is employed in any English town in the case 
of accident, what is it ? Crenerally a foni^wheeled cab or suchlike 
unsuitable vehicle — perhaps to convey the patient for a distance of 
several miles to the nearest hospital, when suffering from broken 
limbs, the cramped position necessary in such a conveyance causing 
the sufferer excruciating agony. 

The offioial annual reports issued by the Commissioner of Police 
of London dispel an illusion sometimes entertained that practically 
no accidents occur there. 

The excellent manner in which the traffic is regulated in London, 
to the admiration and envy of foreign visitors to the city, cannot pi e- 
vent an appalling number of accidents occurring in the course of the 
year, even allowing for the fact that the return has reference to an 
area of nearly 700 square miles. # 

The last report issued, that for the, year 1894, shows that over 5,600 
accidents that were known to the police occurred in the streets of 
London, and 156 persons were killed, in the course of the year. 
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^ Prpbably this return would compare very iavQUreiUj with that from 
any other city where the traffic is not so well regulated, hut still it shows 
that there is an ample held for such an ambulance service as has been 
described. 

Finally, in considering the methods whereby such a system of 
ambulance service could be introduced into London, a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for, two points of essential difference between 
the hospital systems in London and New York present themselves 
— the absence m London of municipal hospitals, and the exemption 
of the New York hospitals from taxation, rendered possible the 
centralisation there of the taxing power, there being but one body 
to levy rates for the entire city ; whereas the division of London into 
separate parishes renders taxation necessary, in order that certain 
districts may not be nnduly burdened in comparison with others. 

These two points of difference constitute a severe handicap in 
the case of the London hospitals. 

Ill addition to which, the impecunious state in which far too many 
of them find themselves renders it extremely doubtful whether they 
would care to launch forth into any fresh undertaking that would 
entail further expenditure. 

But still there are other methods to be considered whereby the 
end indicated might perhaps be attained. 

One is by private philanthropy; another by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board undertaking the matter ; a third by the Metropolitan 
rolice Department joining such ambulance wagons to their present 
hand-ambulance system ; or, lastly, by the London County Council 
adding such a scheme to the improvements they are proposing, either 
in conjunction with the hospitals or otherwise. 

As to private philanthropy, it would be doubtful wisdom waiting 
for it to tend in tmt direction — an event that might never happen. 

Tlie Metropolitan Asylums Board is a G-ovemment Department 
dealing vdth infectious cases, and is akin to the Department of Health 
of New York, that has been mentioned before. 

It might be possible to have horse ambulances for cases of acci- 
dent and non-contagious sickness added to their present system. But 
some difficulty might arise in keejang the two departments separate, 
and in giving confidence to the public that no danger would exist of 
an ambulance that had carried a patient suffering an infectious 
disease being used in other cases. 

Still, if the matter wm taken in hand by the Board it might be 
able to cope with this difficulty. 

The Police Department, if it were so decided, might introduce and 
take (i|||rge of the ambulances, as the police do in Chicago and other 
cities the United States. 

But probably the most satis&ctory way of all would be for the 
London County Council to take up the matter, either by subsidising 



The fint plim of the tvo would probably prove the oum satuh 
betory; but as to the dehuls, it vouM be for the future to decide 


It has only be«i idtanpted in this slight sketch to draw some 
attention to wht^ is b^ done by other conntiies in the alleviation 
of human sufienUg, and it mns impossible not to believe but that 
in the greater Lmdon of the future the same kiud of system will 
ultimately prevail, by whateva meaois it is set in motion. 

And cerMy, whra ambulanee wagons take the place of the 
present oM-world stretcher, or the worn-out cab so often made use of 
in great cdy, it will be a matter of wonder that, with all our many 
philanthropic schemes, and all our efforts to minimise the terrible 
suffering tbt flesh is heir to, we have so long neglected an example 
set us by far younger cities than our own. 

Dudley Leigh. 



A VISIT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Hoarded among the archive of the kk^dom of Wiirtemberg, and 
unknown, it would seem, to our historians, there exists to this day 
the confidential report of an envoy despatched to England on a diffi- 
cult and delicate mission. In the year 1563 the future of England 
and of the English people hung, men said, upon a woman’s life ; and 
that woman was Queen Elizabeth. It was not only that her death, 
issueless, would leave the succession doubtful : the nation had too 
good cause to fear that to the miseries of civil war would be added 
the horrors of invasion and the fury of religious strife. From the 
prospect of these dangers there was but one escape — Queen Elizabeth 
must marry. This, indeed, was no new discovery ; but the recent 
and dangerous illness of the Queen, together with the threatening 
outlook abroad, had brought out vividly the danger. A fresh and 
urgent remonstrance from Parliament impressed, it was thought (or 
at least hoped), upon Elizabeth the absolute necessity of sacrificing 
her anti-matrimonial feelings to the welfare of her people. 

Now among the Queen’s many suitors the Archduke Charles had 
met with a coif^erable degree of ffivour. Some years younger than 
the Queen — an iilportant considamtion with Eliza^th — he was barely 
twenty when his father, the £mp^:m; Ferdinand, sent an ambassador. 
Count George of Helfenstyn, to negotiate for his marriage with the 
Queen. His Catholic faith had created difficulties ; and, as usual, it 
was gravely doubted whether Elizabeth was in earnest. Possibly she 
could not make up her mind ; in any case the matter dropped. Since 
1 560 the project had not been revived. But Cecil, three years later, 
had more reason than his standing anxiety to see the Queen married 
for urging that, after all, she should marry the Archduke Charles. 
There was a rival in the field. The Cardinal of Lorraine was known 
to be scheming to bring'about a marriage between the Archduke and 
his own great-niece, the dreaded Queen of Scots. To Cecil this match 
presented an alarming prospect ; and yet so probable did it seem that 
in thaittiiituinn of this year it was thought to be a settled thing. 
Whel^r or not he hoped to play upon the Queen’s jealousy,, he set 
himself to do what he could, knowing that almost any marriage would 
be rapturously acclaimed by the people, while a marriage with the 
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ArcMuke would at least ])e as popular as any othtt*. As for thu^ 
Queen herself, she was beyond all calculation ; but Charles was by no 
means devoid of attraction. His inventory, as it were, was taken by 
Lord Sussex, acting on Elizabeth's behalf, a few years later ; and the 
Queen learnt, among its contents, that ^ his hands (are) very good 
and fair ; his legs clean, well-proportioned, and of sufficient bigness 
for his stature ; his foot as good as may be.' 

We had at the time in Germany a confidential agent, Christopher 
Mundt by name. To him Cecil addressed himself ; and the corre- 
spondence which ensued is still in Lord Salisbury’s possession. 
Writing from Windsor, he asked Mundt whether negotiations could 
be resumed. But diplomacy bad to reckon, in those days, with un- 
foreseen delays, and it was not till the 9th of October (1563) that 
Mundt received Cecil’s letter of the 25th of Augu^. He promptly 
replied that the best plan would be to approach the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, who had favoured the match when originally proposed, and he 
promised to leave Strasburg in search of the Duke the following day. 
He was as good as his word. Pointing out that Parliament was eager 
for the Queen’s marriage, and that the Archduke would prove an 
acceptable consort, he lightly alluded to the Queen’s relations with 
the Lord Robert Dudley— over which there had been, in Germany, 
much shaking of heads — and assured the Duke that, while rightly 
gracious to so loyal and noble a subject, she had not the least idea of 
marrying him, and had given no ground for supposing it. He im- 
plored him to consider favourably the suggestion as to the Archduke, 
which (heVas, of course, careful to add) was entirely his own. The 
Duke allowed himself to be persuaded to act as intermediary, and 
wrote on the 17th of October to sound the Emperor on the subject. 
Ferdinand’s reply was not encouraging. He reminded the Duke, 
with much dignity, of the unsatisfactory treatment his mission had 
encountered on the previous occasion, and observed that to court a 
renewal of it would expose his son and himself to ridicule. They 
had, therefore, abandoned all thought of the marriage, while enter- 
taining towards the Queen perfect goodwill and friendship. The 
Duke sent for Mundt and read him the letter. Undeterred, the 
sturdy agent insisted that the Queen could not be expected to make 
the first advance ; her modesty as a woman, her dignity as a sovereign, 
alike forbade her even to appear to be in search of a husband. But 
to no prince in the world could it be unbecoming to risk all for such 
a bride and such a dowry.* Then he implored the Duke to put an 
end to the impasM by sending an envoy himself to England to sound 
the Queen on the snbject. 

To this the Duke at length agreed, and set himself to ^d a 

> His letter to the Duke (December 1) Is in the archives of BtQttgart. He 
repeated his argnments in the personal interview, when the Duke showed him the 
Emperor’s letter. 
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^piftusible excuse for approachiug his cousin of England. He found 
it in the close of the Council of Trent, and in the eondemnation of 
their common cause by its decrees. Authorshi|>) theological author- 
ship above all, had for the Duke, as for Henry the Eighth, an irre^ 
sistible fftscination. Mundt, it may be, worked upon this weakness ; 
but in any case the Duke had endeavoured, some months before, to 
convert from the error of their ways two of the leading cardinals by 
sending them oertaiii books rehiting* the abnses of the Mass and 
the decrees of the Couneil of Trent, and by personally exhorting 
them ‘in a friendly manner 'to devote themselves to piety and to 
propagating the true faith. W^de ingenuously confessing that to 
these letters he had as yet received no reply, he now wrote to Eliza- 
beth informing her that the old friendship between their fathers, 
and their own, which he eagerly desired to maintain, compelled 
him to send her by his envoy certain little books, which he hoped 
she would find time to read carefully, and would find acceptable. 
Then, reminding her of the dangers and uncertainties of human 
affairs, he begged her to listen graciously to his envoy, who had 
certain secret communications to make to her, and ended by expres- 
sing the pious hope that all might tend to the glory of Grod and the 
propagation of His eternal word as well as to the weal of her royal 
person and of her realm. To Cecil he wrote more plainly, commen- 
ding his piety, wisdom, and loyalty, and expressing his earnest hope 
that the Queen might be induced by his envoy's arguments to turn 
her mind to matrimony as ordained by Crod Himself, and to choose a 
worthy and suitable husband. To bring this about would be a good 
work, and one pleasing to God.* At the same time he drew up a 
jjaper of secret instructions for his envoys explaining in minute detail 
w'hat arguments was to employ* The Duke was careful to men- 
tion that the Quem should be if she expressed a wish for it, 

copies of his letters to the cardinals, but soon came to the point, and 
urged that Elizabeth should be warned of the dangers awaiting her 
realm if she should die childless. Tb» envoy was specially to im- 
press upon the Queen the eag^ efiPoits to bring about a marriage 
between the Archduke and the Queen of Scots, and was to: leave her 
in no doubt that the Duke was acting on his own initiative, without 
the knowledge of the Emperor cht his son, end that Ferdinand was 
resolved to send no embassy to England till it was absolutely certain 
that the maniage would ts^e place.* 

Allinga^ the envoy selected, reached Antwerp on the 4th of January, 
and started at length, on the 6th, on the perilous passage^to England. 
He had found the inen of, Antwerp furious at the seizure of their 
merchiiltiae& by English pirates. French pirates also scoured the 
narrow seas j and if, as happened to him on his return, the hapless 
traveller was driven too near id ;j|be French coast, magnm hombaerdtB 
* Letters of the Duke, December 98, lfi63 (Arohlvel of Stuttgart). ■ IKif* 
Voi. XL-Ko. 386 T T . 
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la^ in wait for him, and the Calais gunners made excellent practic;^. 
ids ship, as it was, ran upon a rock, and the seamen pmmptly betook 
themselves to their praj«ps. He reached Windsor, however, safely cn 
the 15th, and was Mndly received by Herle, who found him quarters, 
and proved himself equally at home in Latins French, and German. 
The following day he was sent for by Cecil, who, after a mntual ex- 
change of compliments, assured him that his mission was most wel- 
come, and that all the leading men in England were anxious for an 
heir to the crown. But his own efforts to prevail upon the Queen had 
hitherto been ummceessful, and he hinted, as to the Archduke Charles, 
that unless he came to England the Queen would be hard to iiersuadt^ 
It was not till the day after thet * 4^ugU8ta ’ was ffee at length to re- 
ceive the envqy, who recdiyed a final w'amiiig from Cecil that she was 
stubbornly attached to the single state. 

Passing through the pfdace, AlUnga was conducted, by a secret 
staircase, to a remote bedchamber^ There he waited till the Queen 
entered, accompanied by the faithful C^ and two maids of honour. 
He kissed, ‘ after the manner of the country,* the hand she held out 
to him, and presented the Dulm’s letter. Elizabeth asked for the 
books it spoke of, and he handed them to her, kissing them as he did 
so, one by one. As she i^ned ilm one entitled De Misaa, * Ah,’ she 
exclaimed, ' the mighty name of the lifass ! ’ Then, reclining on a 
coffer by the door, she waited for the entoy to begin. 

Now Allinga had not received a University education for nothing. 
In fluent Latin he set forth fir^ the argument his master had pre- 
scribed, the danger impending over England and its Queen, from the 
Popish sovereigns north and south of it; and then, painting in vivid 
colours the horrors awaiting her *oiphan realm’ if Elizabeth died 
childless, he boldly urged that she could only avert thbm by marrying, 
as her nobles wished^ Elisabeth sighed appropririiely at the allusion 
to her realm and its dangers, but when matrimony was mentioned 
she begged him, seeing that her ladies were listening, not to pro- 
nounce the name she thought he was going to mention, lest it should 
give them a clue to his business. The envoy promised that he would 
not do so; but the constant repetiti<m, as he warmed to his subject, 
of the word * matrimonium ’ roused anew the fears of the Queen ; she 
bade Cecil talk to her maids, lest they should understand, while she 
alone listened to Allinga. Then he exhorted her in his master’s name 
to enter ' the holy estate,’ the oldest, the noblest, the most excellent, 
and, above all, the most necessary. He carried her back to the garden 
of Eden, * the most sacred spot on earth ; ’ he appealed even to the gods 
of the heathen, who made Tnarringe their chiefest care, so that 
* Gamelius ’ was among the most glorious titles of Jpve and ^ ^ugalis ’ 
of his consort Juno. 

It was too much for Elizabeth’s g^vity ; a smile crept across the 
Queen’s face. Delighted at the favourable impression he had produced , 
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envoy continued with renewed ardour. Vain and laughable 
Rhough such febles might be, they proved that maniage sprang, as it 
were, from natural religion. How much greater ms their bWn call, 
proceeding not from nature only, but from the approval of the 
Christian and true Catholic Church ! He passed from Genesis to the 
New Testament, in which Christ Himself described the Church as His 
spouse he exalted marriage as the bond of society, as the greatest of 
human joys j and then he resorted to the arsenal of the classics. He 
quoted Homer, he appealed to Euripides, and with these he mingled 
the Divine commands and the teaching of recent history. What had* 
not kingdoms* and nations sufibO^ froih the deaths of their rulers 
childless? The sorrows of Huhf^^ Idas j Were notorious; Poland, 
invaded and divided, was doomed Surely her Majesty 

should not expose her glorious realm to such ills as these, hut should 
listen to thO voice of her sOiibwmg sUtgectSj and endeavour, God’s 
grace helping her, to leave a son who should worthily represent the 
best of mothers in the zeal of his piety and the perfection of his 
ways. ■ ' 

The Queen inclined her hieibd. 

History proved, resumed the envoy, that as the prince was, so 
were his people. Cicero had observed that the tastes of the Romans 
changed with each of their emperors. Aristotle held that the best 
of laws were an actual evil to the state unless observed by those who 
made them. Unless there were an heir to whom she could hand on 
her own lamp, and who would rival her in piety and the pursuit of 
virtue, what could happen to that flourishing r^m but the destruc- 
tion of a polity so wisely ordered, Ond the terrible uprooting of the 
pure doctrine conpeming God and Ids jr i^d ? Somewhere, the 
envoy cautiously acUed, Pliny had said good suci^essor was the 
surest mark of divirnty ; was there wanting to her Majesty’s 

attainment of divinity (so &r as poatll^tejbr men) Bave only the desire 
for children ? If only the weal of h«r people Wad of posterity could 
overcome her Majesty’s incllniitioii, the name of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, would ring most glorious ter all time crowned with every 
virtue. v; 

Again the Queen bowed. * 

In the fifth book of his pursued the ruthless envoy, 

Aristotle asserted it was the duty of patents to provide for their 
children’s weltere. And was not her Majesty the mother of her realm ? 
Princes, said Plutarch, were the ministers of God ; it was theirs to 
care ter the happiness of men. He quoted Socrates, he appealed to 
John ; he even insisted with doubttel wisdom — for the Queen was 
now thirty years old— that every day, every moment, was bringinghw 
nearer to death, and that, as CSoero had reminded Sulpitius, she would 
die, if not that day, at least befete tong. Pliny the younger Was here 
brought in to enforce the desired conclusion ; Xenophon and Cicero 
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vera advanced in support. Her was^ of C' 

kingdom alone in the present. But would she not turn her thoughi 
to the future; would she not lemember how the Bni|^r CkmstaniSn 
had thought lees, in hia dying moments, of his own sufferings than ( 
the welfare of the Church — naj, how her own brother Edward had care 
for it even with his latest breath ? 

At her brother’s name the Queen sighed. 

Let her Majesty, Allinga implored, offer hersdf in this, a sacrific 
to the ocHumonweal and to God. Cicero, Euripdes, Menander ha 
urged marriage as a duty ; it was the only way by which she coul 
save her people ffom the sroes awaiting them. Then would he 
Majesty be depicted to posterity jM - some celestial animal,’ more lik 
to Deity than to man, sent by God Himself to relieve the woes c 
mortals. Could this amasdng envoy soar higher still? Yes; h 
proceeded to detect in the Queen the living likeness of Grod (vivu7. 
Dei sin&u^ocrum). 

And again the jewels quivered and 6ashed ; and that gorgeousl 
enshrined head was bowing in acknowledgment of his words. 

Once more he pictured in harrowing terms the coming of a princ 
^more demon than man,’ the agonies of her feithful subjects, due t 
her single life. Once more he summoned the classics to his aid 
Isocrates, Seneca, Cicero were hurled at the virgin Queen ; then in < 
lowlier strain, on behalf of his lord and prince, he begged her to tak* 
his ‘ exhortation’ kindly, for the Duke had only wished to prove hi 
devotion to the Queen and the English realm, and to offer his service 
in the matter to the utmost of his power. 

Elizabeth rose. A chair was brought her ; and the eager envoj 
bent over her, to catch her almost whispered words. She began b 
thanking him for the Duke’s exhortation, which she knew wa. 
prompted by his care lor the realm, for the Church, and for posterity 
She confessed that she herself had seen the dangers imminent, am 
the need that she should many ; and yet, &om her youth up, wliilt 
in a lowlier station, neither Ihe prospect of advantages or honours, no: 
even the fear of danger, could move her to marry. It was knowi 
what she had suffered for her redi^n, and how the French King, foi 
his son, and afterwards the King of Sweden also, had fitted out fleeti 
to rescue her from captivity with a view to marriage ; yet not ever 
her peril could induce her to marry. Kor had her brother’s dying 
words, with all their weight, prevailed on her. 

Here the Queen broke off abruptly, and bade her maids cbatte] 
less loudly ; then she apologised for expressing herself so ill, said that 
rumour had much to answer for, that it gave her credit for more thar, 
she deserved, and that she was not so learned as was rej> 0 Fted. She 
rarely (she explained) spoke Latin, usually French or Italian ; 
hence she was troubled when they told her that Allinga would addresE 
her in Latin. The courtly envoy hastened to praise the elegance of hei 
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JliRii and the charm of its delivery. Elizabeth, mollified, returned to 
^hf point, and insisted that, incredible though it seenied to many, she 
distinctly shrank from matrimony (a matrirn^nio When 

she ascended the throne in the twenty-third year of her age, ^ there was 
nothing to prevent her marrying whom she wotdd ; nw had any one 
imagined that she wonld put off marrying so long. Kevertheless 
she had resolved to do so, and, so far as she knew her own mind, 
nothing could prevail on her to marTy, Her realm was more dear to 
her than anything on earth ; die would die, if she could, ten deaths 
for it ; her love for it had, she confessed, made her hesitate. Yet 
she could not think that its salvaition depended on her alone. She 
admitted, however, that the estsle wf matrimony was good and 
pleasing to God : it was not fipm prinmple that she lived single, but 
from her own inclination. 

The poor envoy expressed his grief, in the int^st of the public, 
at her words ; he reminded her what her realm had suffered from the 
change of religion at her brother's death. 

But the Queen stood firm. She met, she parried, the envoy's 
arguments ; she assured him that, though her Parliament had taken 
her last answer to their prayers to imply that she intended to marry, 
she had not the least idea of doing so. She man'elled why such a 
supposition should be entertained in Germany, and even more did she 
marvel at the rumour being spread there that she was betrothed to 
one of her nobles. 

Allin ga protested that no such rumour had come to his ears. To 
the Queen’s itiquiry whether he had really heard nothing of the kind, 
he lightly replied that there had been a rumour that she was going to 
marry the King gf Sweden ; but that it was only gossip, to which no 
one of consequenc^ave credit. The Queen significantly expressed 
her wonder why hismaster should have Sent him on this mission at 
such a cruel season. The envoy fell back bn the Council of Trent and 
the anxiety with which it had inspired the Ihike for the future of 
religion in England, iinleas the married. Hence his earnest 

desire that the Queen should hear his views. Elizabeth professed 
herself grateful ; she would not refuse absolutely, but it would not, 
she added, laughing, be an easy matter to persuade her. * And now/ 
she exclaimed, ‘ have I detained you, for tOTday, fiur too long with my 
chattering/ /Hie interview had lasted some two hours, and the baffled 
envoy, like others before him, left the palace no wiser than he 
came. 

When Cecil received him the following day, and heard what the 
Queen had said, he blandly observed that she had Often given his 
friends and himself a similar answer, but that he had hoped the re- 
monstrance of Parliament had produced some effect on her. Perhaps, 
he added, she did not care to reveal hm- intentions at a first interview. 

It WB9, Rfl a matter of tact, In her twenty-Bixth year. 
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Wifi but cold comfoit lor wko piutest^ that Mundt 

led him to expect a vei^j diSereut results The caatiimft Cecil mplie^ 
that he had not a^thonaed him to do 8o« AUiziga thareupcm quelu- \ 
lonely retcnrted that he did not see hov any good oonM be done*: if 
the Queen objected to XG^mage in general, still lees vm he likely to 
convert her to marriage with the Archduke Charles, or any erne else in 
particular. The wily secretary. hastened to appease him. The Queen, 
he assured him, had spoken most highly of all his proceedings tlie 
previous day ; what he had to do was to persevere, for the glory of 
God and the good of the kingdom. His logic might be sound, yet 
one often had to proceed in the . reverse order, especially with women, 
who, even though they luid deternn^ to marry, could often be 
persuaded if they were wooed for smne individual man. Even so, sick 
folk might say they could no food, and yet be tempted by the 
mention of some special dish. To Allinga’s legal mind this seemed 
a lame argument. Besides, he tdPged, he would liardly be justified in 
making overtures as from the : Anchduke, when neither Charles nor 
his father even knew of his ndssion. Cecil replied that it was useless 
to expect the Queen to confess thitt she wanted to marry the Arch- 
duke ; still less could she suggest the terms. It would be a subject 
of reproach to her if the wooing came from her. Allinga persisted 
that the Emperor would send no fresh embassy unless he had good 
ground for believing that the nmtter WouM be settled. * Then,’ was 
Veil’s rejoinder, ‘ we can only leave it to God.’ Neither he nor any 
mortal man could make the Qoeen declare herself till she was formally 
approached. Allinga reminded him that he was not authorised to 
propose for the Queen’s hand. Cedi expressed his regret that it was 
so, and solemnly asserted that Mary would never h^ve married King 
Philip unless he had come to England to show himself. When even- 
ing drew in, the two men were no nearer an agreement. It was settled 
that Allinga should on the morrow do his best on his own lines to 
persuade the Queen. 

It was a bitter winter ; the Thames was frozen over by the middle 
of December, a thing which had not been known for nearly half a 
century. On the following day the envoy was conducted to the same 
chamber as before. The Queen had drawn close to the hearth. 
Although the eloquent Allinga confessed his surprise and his distress 
at the fiulure of his previous arguments, he craved leave to renew his 
persuasions. Again he produced, as it were^ a prize essay on marriage, 
which, more fortunate than the Queen, we may be permitted to skip. 
Once only did she interrupt the how of his pedantic periods. 
Matrimony, he explained, was a desirable evil. * Think you it desi- 
rable ? ’ she laughingly inquired. But Allinga Was in no laughing 
mood. 

When he had finished, Elizabeth told him that she had taken 
note of his arguments, but that she was not learned enough to reply 
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thte. Slie was grateful td his PHucefor^he^Hhie He Had taken ; 

F l^t there was no need for all these arguments, since arglimen^ would 
never move her. Necessity alohe couM n^ce h^ not as 

Misabeth, Imt as Queen. Bhe reminded hmi how she Had been wooed 
for years by the Frinees of Spain, of France, of Denmaritj of Sweden, 
by the EmpSarot, and by many others. The lot of heir suitors had 
varied in all but refusaL As to Uie Emperor, she knew not who had 
broken off the n^tiations. The envoy, clutchiiig at this straw, ex- 
pressed the gi|ef with which their termination had hUedthe CSmstian 
world. Elizabeth retorted that^; l^^ Isult had not in any way been 
hers. ^The Empemr,* she lolfei^'jptotested, ^ did me therein some 
wrong ; I think that he deem^ ihe hnworthy of his son. And 1, as 
Queen of England,' she exclaimi^, *iiow I am at least worthy 
of the Emperor’s son,’ AlIinga |antezM t^^ godly, especially 
those of the. Augsburg Cohfessiim) had set their hearts upon the match ; 
the difficulty, he lemindOd brih lay in the Em- 

peror’s wonnded pride and ih HOr imbdesty. ‘ And the Emperor,’ 
bitterly protested the Queen^ ^ beham lik ^ shrew, who begins 
the quarrel, wha[i the &u!t is her own, in order to throw it on some 
one else. Never yet have I tdd any one how the Emperor treated 
me ; and yet will I briefly tell you.’ With real or simulated indigna- 
tion, Elizabeth related her version of the fets. She had told the 
Emi)eror’s envoy of her vow that ' the wcnld neve^ marry a inan she 
had not seen. There was notlung^ in vow displeasing to Gtxl ; 
and she meant to keep it; It had be^ premised her that Charles 
should come; she h^ guaranteed Ht safety while here; but, she 
added, Innghing, she would imt summcm do so would have 

been immodesty Some one/she believed, had ^ her to the 

Emperor ; he had|^roken off the negu^atiOiL These were ^ the facts, 
and she could prove them. 

Real or calculated, Elizabeth’s^ e^^ too much for 

herLatinity. She had not, she protested, Spoken Latin since she 
addressed Count Helfenstein. * Sb hat i^read abroad,’ she insisted, 

' a &lse report of my learning* Ibid l him here, 1 would charge him 
with falsehood.’ 

‘ Your Majesty’s speech is perfect,’ replied the scholarly courtier ; 
‘no man could praise it too bigbly, because no man could praise it 
enough.’ 

Sharply leveiting to the sulgect in hand, Elizabeth again laotested 
that the Emperor was behaving like a shrew. At the envoy’s sugges- 
tion that the time had come to begin the negotiation anew, ‘What ! ’ 
she excMm^. * Would you^ then, have me run with open arms to 
meet Mm * ai4 beg bun ho give me his son ? Fitting, indeed, would 
that be for me— I, idio have bad the noblest suitors in Christendom.’ 

The envoy hastened to admit it was impossible ; but another way 
could be found, would she only agree to the maTriage. He praised 
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the Archduke as young ; he termed him the Rising Sun ; he (iv\ cfli 
on his gifts, on his piety, on his knowledge of tongues ; he was of 
polished manners, gi‘acious, chaiming, devoted to all the virtues and 
brought up in obedience to his father, ‘ Yea,’ bn)ke in the Qoeen, 
‘he clings to his father’s side ; his father keeps him to his bod- 
chamber and fondles him, as it were, in his sleeve, because lu* would 
not have him marry/ 

The envoy, however, dwelt on the advantages England would dt^- 
rive from such a match — on the danger if tlie Arclidiike should nun rv 
the Queen of Scots, He assured her that his master would arningo 
it all, if only he could count on her favouring the scheme. 

‘ Favour Charles ! ’ she exclauned ; ‘ what is tbat but to court him ? 
IMiy not first make sure of Iwija.?: ’ ^ . i - 

Again Allinga pUad^? ifie natoin^^ anxbty of the ^pero^, not 
to be made a knghing-#ec^:^^ resolved not to marry 

'his son. ■ 

‘ Let him try/ she retolted ; * 1 shall not ask him to come here.’ 

In vain ivas the advantage of such a match pressed on her ; woman- 
like, she soon flew off at a tangent. ‘ The nobles of my realm would 
have had me, at one time, many an English peer. But it moved 
me to wrath; I will never bring mymM* she exclaimed, ‘to marry a 
subject.’ • 

Then she reverted to thO An^bdhice Charles. To give hope that 
she would marry him wo^ bb to bind herself to part with her 
freedom ; she feared it could n<^ be* As she rose to go, she observai 
that her nobles were about to meet fmr six day.s ; she would send 
Allinga to some bishop that he xmj^t seem to have come on a matter 
of religion, and their business remain mote secret. >}^hen her nobles 
had dispersed, she woxild i^ll him. AQmga urged that time was 
pressing, for the Cardinal of Inrraine was driving on the match with 
the Scottish Queen. 

‘I know that,* liHizabeth replied; ‘fuid as I write to her,* she 
laughingly added, ‘ every week, I congratulated her, last on 
her marriage with the Emperor's son, and told her I w^as ^wg to 
marry the fe.ther.’ 

To Allinga her humour was by no means welcome ; he implored 
her to give the matter her more anxious thought, as all depended on 
her alone. 

‘ I know not,’ she laughed, ‘ what will come of it ; ’ and so left him. 

On the following day, the 20th of January, the envoy visited 
Cecil to implore him to use his influence with Parliament on behalf 
of the match. The secretary assured him that in that quarter there 
w'ere no obstacles to fear. No one would object if the Queen were 
willing and ‘ Csesar ’ made the request. But neither the Queen nor 
her Estates would ever consent unless ‘ Caesar ’ made the advance. 
Otherwise, he warned Allinga, all his efforts would be vain ; be would 
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^nly hnve given the Queen offence. Then he pleaded press of business, 
and hurried off. 

The Bishop of London was the prelate selected by Cecil and his 
mistress as the means of concealing the real purport of Allinga’s 
mission from the public. This we know from his own letter, preserved 
among the Lansdowne MSS., in which, writing to Cecil on the 24th 
of January, he tells him that ‘ the Duke of Wurtembiirg’s gentleman ’ 
w'as about to leave him, much to his regret ; for they had been at 
Stjfisburg University together, and it was only on ‘Brentius’ doctrine 
of ubiquity ’ (that wliich was held at the Court of Wurtemburg) that 
they now found themselves unable to agree. 

On the 26th, Allinga, now biuik at Windsor, urged CecU to hasten 
the matter. * At noon,’ the seeretaiji^lied, * you will hear from her 
Majesty’s lips, it may ^ * God gnmt it U 

envoy exclaimed, ■■ 

Admitted to the presence that afremomi, Allinga answei^ the 
Queen’s inquiries as to what lie thought of England, and of his visit 
to the bishop, but revertedv as master’s anxiety 

for her mamage. ' I thankiy^dur tnasto/ the Queen replied, * for his 
care of my realm’s welfare | into a snare 

by declaring that 1 wish to son. Let him,’ she 

added, * come here and try. For I, i£ not an Emperor, am at least a 
Queen : there is ^omethiIlg due to, me also/ To the envoy’s entreaty 
that she would allow the advantages of t^ match to influence her, 
‘ Let them influence,’ she retortedK/l&e^ ]^ The poor envoy 

protested that he knew not what to x^ort to his master. *1 have 
told you more,’ the Queen replied,/ th^ I have ever told an envoy 
yet, and morj than I have tdd the Estates of thia realm. For they 
have had no ot|^r answer than my cares, I could 

not give my iniffd to marriage. Love was mostly bred, I told them, of 
idleness ; and the pressure of business had not yet allowed me time 
to think of it. Therefore, as I iudr thought of marriage, I could 
not discuss with them this man: or that.’ Sl^ had, she continued, 
revealed to him that, although by inclination she would rather be a 
beggar and single than a Queen lad yet she had resolved to 

marry if compelled ; but comiailsion only could prevail ujKin her. 
This must suffice him : she qould not enter into the merits of this 
man or that. As to what she had told him of a foreign prince, it had 
been wrung from her rather than said by her. 

Allinga felt that the end was near. Speaking in the tongue of 
modem diplomacy, he expressed the grief that her firm determination 
would cause to his master and to all well-wishers. Would she listen 
to a last appeal ? The Queen, now also speaking in French, again 
threw the blame upon the Emperor. He had heard evil of h^, so he 
broke off the match. * And how,’ she exclaimed with delightful 
irrelevancy, ^ could 1 talk to Charles w^hen he tells me, in German 
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(for I understand it, though I speak it not), of Constantinople ? ' Tlit^ 
envoy Kiiggt^sttHi that he spoke Latin well, and French also. ‘ Not^ 
so,* Elizabeth impeiionsly rejoined : he speaks but little French, and 
less Latin ; the Kings of Denmark and of Sweden, and the King of 
Fortngd's son weie vUUng asLongh to oonie here and 
even though I asked hot for than ; ahdihatt^^ 
has been at ^;<eat cost for the inatiiage*; Btit '1^ 

I *^eoiild we have agieedi our irouahers 
the brat I would, ih^ wbtdd give up none of their Hhere 

would, the raivoy su^^ed, be no such difficulty with the Archduke ; 
no natfona in t^wdrM had nafta|neac^ ^ cu^^otiis ah ate the 
Germans and the English. at ^ 6^ of a great prihee, hud 
in the most oexenKmions country in the world, the 
not be other than the pfok of comtra^ those pails^^ 

modelled themselves somewhat said the Queen, * is 
charming ; I love the inanhers and Che Ways ^ Italy ; methinks I am 
half an Italian myself (‘* me semble que je suis demie Italieniie ”).* 

The moment favoured A foid' cried the envoy, 

* will not your Majesty give me a word cdmfort for my master ? * ‘I 
can say,* she replied, ' nothing else : I must needs remain in majors ; 
si minorem OLddamt you wi^l dmw s c^ From this position 

she would not stir. Ah embaray wcmid the more so if 

it came with his master at it Was not for her to solicit 

any one ; the Empejor xt%M <fo iu he wo^ Should not, Allinga 
urged, the consent of the Estetes the rea^ be sought in a matter 
touching the kingdom ? ' Not for tlte marri^^ was the prompt reply ; 

‘ I am not their subject ; they are mine/ So they fenced, the sove- 
reign and the envoy, Elizabeth; ever letinmed to th^. point. The 
Emperor might begin again, Khe liked; but she was^ deserving of 
consideration as he was. ^ I shall stand allow on tiptop as he does. If 
he send his son here of his own accord, I shall be all the better 
pleased ; but it will be for the [Queen of Scots, who is young and 
pretty.’ That, the envoy ihasten^ to assure her, would not be. * Nay,’ 
urged Elizabeth, ‘ she counts on his coming. And why should it not 
be?’ The Archduke, protested the envoy, would never many a 
widow. ' Yes, he will,’ persisted the Queen ; * I thank heartily your 
Prince, and would show myself grateful to him. My secretaiy shall 
hand you my letters to-morrow.* She placed her hands on Allinga’s 
shoulders, and then withdrew. 

‘ What ! Girded for your journey ? * was Cecil’s greeting, when 
the envoy, his cap on his head, entered his chamber on the morrow. 

‘ Yea,* he replied, ‘ it were vain that I should stay here longer.’ To 
all Cecil’s remonstrances Allinga remained deaf. It was clear to him 
that nothing could be done, if neither party were willing to take the 
first step. The Englishman pressed for an embassy from the Emperor ; 
and indeed, whatever Elizabeth intended, it is evident, on comparing 
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Allinga’s report with a letter from Itogar Strange, written a few days 
later,® that Cecil was wholly in earnest. He gave Allinga a letter foi 
the Duke, thanking Mm for his inteiieutm and assuring him thal 
his miv(^ iiad be^ to tlm ^leen thar 

SindKth’ft ovn reply to kor * friend «nd dMk^ ooorin^’ thal 
illustdom md most excellent pmoe, the Puke of WSitembof and 
Took, is preserved, inth Ailing’s report, in the Stutt^t aicMves. 
A touch of simple pathos, a certain ting of truth, nuto ns bth tc 
disndss lt ha a i^ ihasks the Puke 

for his friendsMp, for Ms bdcdii, lor his Mod adviee, and admits that 
his care for the reformed frltl; fo ihovn even in his anxiety for her 
muiiage. She had never single life, and had no more 

hearM desim than to dfo mmuiffided. Bnt 'She foresees and fears 
that her fote will be fru diffsr^t.' As h^t child of Henry the 
Eighth, the most fomous king Ms time, her sntgects pray and 
implore her, her friends ahf^ realm and 

the dangers of the future, rejproacMng her conscience, are driving hei 
to abandon her happy c^bacy for that estate which she has always 
disliked. She sees but too clearly that dire necessity will force hei 
to accept the yoke, and that she must decide on a husband (hateful 
word). She must not disappoint her people, who have set their hearts 
upon her marriage, and who have lefr her a freer choice than evei 
sovereign had. And in that ch^ she will be guided wholly by tM 
safety and the honour of her realm.. 

One seems to hear her people shout, * God save Queen Elizabeth ! 

J. H. Eoukd. 
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THE UNA VOIDABLE USELESSNESS OF 
PRISON LABOUR 


1 HAVE observed that whenever discussion arises as to the mode in 
which prisoners should be occupied, the question is considered almost 
entirely from the moral point of view cmly — ^that is, whether it is or 
is not desirable or essential to promote the industrial employment of 
prisoners with a view to their moral well-being or reformation, or in 
order to provide them with means of earning an honest livelihood on 
discharge. The pecuniary view sometimes comes in, that is, the 
advantage of turning the labour to profitable account, so as to di- 
minish in some degree the cost of maintaining the prisoners ; and it 
appears as if it was supposed that the only difficulty the question 
presents is how far it is right that prison labour should compete with 
free labour, or under what safeguards to prevent unfair competition. 
It is assumed as a matter that requhres no demonstration that it is 
always possible to employ all prkoners profitably, and that if this is 
not done it is from want of goodwill in some quarter or tl^at somebody 
does not see the advantage or will not jliake the necessfiry steps. 

1 think my experience may be useful in the discd^sion, and as I 
shall have to show that these assuxoptions are very far from being 
warranted, it may be well that 1 should commence by some autobio- 
graphical recollections, which will make it clear that my prejudices 
have been in favour of the advantage of industrial emplo 3 rment of 
prisoners from all points of view, and also of the capabilities of prison 
labour. 

My connection with prisons, vrhich terminated only last year, 
commenced in 1851, when I was sent as a subaltern attached to a 
company of fioyal Engineers (Sappers and Miners they were then 
called) to Western Australia, to help in directing the labour of the 
convicts who had lately been sent to that colony. 1 was put in cliarge 
of a large district in which the convicts were to be employed in 
making roads and bridges. These convicts had all arrived at that 
stage of their sentences in which they might be released on ticket of 
leave if they could find an employer, and until this happened they 
lived in ^depots,’ which they had to build themselves. 
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I had a detachment of sappers under me, some of whom were 
employed to instruct the prisoners, and to act as foremen and in 
charge of detached parties. There was no great number of artisans 
among the prisoners^free artisans were expensive to hire, and the 
company of sappers could not spare nearly so many to act simply 
as artisans as were required. In course of time, nevertheless, we got 
the prisoners to do nearly everything that was required for our works. 
We made our own bricks, sent parties into the bush to cut and saw 
timber, others to split shingles for the roofs, others to bum charcoal 
for the blacksmiths and lime for the building, and in fact provided 
almost everything for oursdves ; and of course I acquired a high 
opinion of the capabilities of convict labour. * 

After returning home firom this service and working for some 
years in the War Office in dedgning fortifications, I was again 
brought into connection with the prison service by being appointed 
a Director of Convict PiisoUs, especially in connection with those 
prisons in which large public works w^ being carried on by the 
convicts. These works offisred great opportunities for teaching con- 
victs trades, and the convict prisons were in &ct, and still are, 
schools of technical instruction in various trades. After some years 
1 became head of the department, and as it happened at a moment 
when the number of convicts was rapidly increasing on our hands on 
account of the cessation of transportation, the question how these 
increasing numbers were to be employed loomed in the not distant 
future. With a view to inviting suggestions on the subject, I 
read a paper at the Society of Arts, supposing that among the mem- 
bers would be found many who could tell of manu&cturing processes 
in which the prisoners could profitably be employed. The fruit of 
that paper wi^ lamentably dittppoiadng ; the only proposal came 
from a patent A of some sort 1 ^ compressed peat, that we should 
embark on the manufacture of this fuel. The discussion on the 
paper was all directed* to the moial question; many who took part 
in it described the advantages to the prisoners of indnstiial work, but 
hobody gave any help in solving the practical question which it was 
my otject to raise — ^what em^^oyment could they in large numbers 
be put to? 

Sir Heniy Cole afterwards suggest^ the manu&cture of a certain 
kind of marble mosaic in slabs f<n floors, and this was adopted as 
an exnjfloyment for women, whom it suited admirably. A good deal 
of Ukis work was done for the South Kensington Museum, where it 
may now be seen. By personal efforts I got orders for a certain 
quantity at St. Paul’s and elsewhere, but the demand was limited. 
The product was at a disadvantage in comparison with that which 
could be executed in sito by &ee labour with the ordinary tesserae, 
because of the cost of packing and transport and laying the slabs, 
whidk had to be done by free labour. This experience gave a 
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pxaeidcal demonstration of the necessity, and also of the difficnlty,c. 
of insuring a market for the produce of prison labour, a difficulty 
which all persons who set up a factory have to overcome or else to 
fail, and which some fail in while others succeed by methods which 
are not all open to a Government Department. 

A great deal of very valuable employment was found in ereoi^g 
all the buildings required in the prisons. These had been eteouted 
by free labour until my predecessor commenced employing prisoners 
on them. 

A very large amount of this work has been done, and it is of the 
most valuable kind, becaiise it gives the opportunity % learners to 
acquire practical knowledge of various triides. One or Wo instances 
of these works may be given, because of the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were undertaken. The large prison at Wormwood 
Scrubs, containing some 1,400 cells^ Was commenced by surrounding 
the site by a timber hoarding, and placing inside it a temporary 
building of wood lined with kpn to accommodate 100 prisoners. 
From this beginning the whole buildihg has been erected by convict 
labour, the bricks made on the spot, the stone supplied from Portland, 
castings and forgings from various prisons, and the mechanic’s work 
done in the prison itself, of which the population was increased as 
the accommodation grew. The circumstances of the construction of 
Borstal Prison near Rochester are still more remarkable. The site 
was surrounded by a hoairiing, and convict brought out daily 
in omnibuses three miles or so, under suitable guard of course, to 
erect the buildings inside it. When the buildings were finished the 
convicts proceeded to construct certain adjoining forts and defensive 
works, and to cultivate the groimd, all in the open country ; and 
when in course of time it was desired tlWt certain more^distaut forts 
should be undertaken, a steam trainway was laid, ^d the novelty 
might be witnessed of convicts being iidren daily in trams backwards 
and forwards some two miles from their prison to the site of the 
where they worked surrounded by n pahsade. 

About the same time printihg was introduced as an employment 
for convicts, but it was limited to supplying our own requirements, 
for we never could get any other Government printing. Continual 
attempts were made to induce the Admiralty and War Departments 
to give employment in manufectures to our prisoners ; but these 
departments naturally, perhaps, looked bn the question of supplies 
from their own point of view only, and considered the prison depart* 
ment like any other manufacturers and not at all as being broadly a 
Government interest which should be encouraged. When supplies 
of certain articles were wanted we got them to send us notices that 
we might tender in competition against ordinary manufacturers, and 
this sounds &ir enough, but it did not enable us to undertake much, 
for we could not set up a factory merely to execute one order, or 
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jplesfi we were certain of continuous emplojrment^ nor could we with 
our fluctuating population and our large proportion of learners or 
half-skilled workers be auffid^tly certain of making the large 
quantities of articles usually contracted for in the short period given 
for their supply. There was another serious difficulty : the articles 
when made had to be examined and passed by the official inspectors 
to see , that they corresponded with the sample. Even articles which 
were practically quite good might be rejected because they might in 
appearance be inferior to articles made by machinery and by skilled 
workers. If rejected we had not the same fwility for disposing of 
them as a large manufacturer with eidensive connections selling to 
other buyers goods of th^ same nature, and they might therefore be a 
dead loss to Government. 

The Post Office gave us a good d<^l of work making mail bags, 
baskets, &c. Tlie Office of '^^nrks gave little or none beyond getting 
mats from us. It always s^E&ed to me that Portland stone might 
very well have been supplied to that department from our quarries 
at Portland as it was for Adxhiralty and War Office and prison 
buildings, and in the same way as we supplied Partmoor granite for 
the new Scotland Yard, 

A good deal of work was done for the police in making boots and 
clothing, and this went on until the number of convicts decreased so 
much that we could not keep up the necessaiy supply. I may here 
refer to one of the limitations which must of necessity exist in the 
supply of articles by prison labour. . Sboemakers, tailors, and indeed 
artisans generally, do not come in any numbers ready trained into 
prison. They have to be taught ; they have gained a consider- 
able degree of skill they turn ^ scmtiny 

as up to the stmple which suppli^ whether fromcohtrafi^tors or&om 
prisons, must cO|fonn to. IWIst they are more 

or less spoiling material, and nec^iarily produce inferior articles. 
What is to be done with these ? Ihe only answer to this is that the 
priRpn department must oousnme them its^f . The number of skilled 
hands that can be created, thereffire^ depends on the niunberfor whom 
this infmor work can be flmjid, apd im the aptitude of those who go 
through the training. This allies to aU tmdes : xmskilled men can- 
not be made into caipent«;8, bricIdayerB, smiths, masons, stone 
dress^Sj except by emjfloying them on wme work which is going 
on, in which a small proportion may learn their trade in doing 
under wtrn<^on first the rougher kinds of work, and gradually ac- 
quiring skill to do the more finished work. For this reason, and 
because of the scime afforded to unskilled labour by large public 
works, of construction, this mode of employing convict labour has 
always l^n prefewedf^^.^^^^ preference which has been affirmed by 
more than one Boyal Commiein^ and particularly by the emnmittee 
Ap])oiuted specially po courier the best application of convict 
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latter, tirhich reported in in &voar of the cpnstrdctioii of Ifevai^ 

What I have said so fer rii^tes to the employitteht of coa^otS 
Whose sentences keep them sevOTl years in prison. In 1877 I was 
bronght into relations with the question from another point of view, 
viz. the employment of prisoners who are under short sentences, 
the great majority for only a few days, and only a small proportion 
for more than a few weeks. 

The law of prisons, i.s. the Prisons Act 1865, gives little or no 
encouragement to industrial employment. Tlie report of the com- 
mittee on which it Was founded laid it down very distinetiy that the 
employment of prisoners for profit, or with a’^iew to recouping some of 
the cost of their maintenance, should be oonsidered quite subordinate 
to the other object the punishment is intended to serve, i.e, briefly the 
prevention of crime. Accordingly the Act ordained that all adult 
male prisoners i^ould during the first three months be employed on 
*bard labour of the first class,* and also for the remainder of any 
longer sentence, unless specially ordered otherwise. Great efforts 
were made, when the bill was being drafted, to devise a general 
definition which should indicate what was intended by the above 
phrase, and a proposal which was made, though not adopted, that it 
should be defined as * work w^hieh visibly cjuickens the breath and 
opens the pores,* sufficiently indicates the idea intended. The pur- 
pose of a definition v/ba ultimately effected by giving an example, 
It was to be * tread-wheel, orank, capstan, stonebreaking, or other like 
kind of hard bodily labour.* 

Shortly before the Prisons BOl 1876 and 1877 wns introduced, 
the Secretary of State did me the honour consult me as tow^bether 
the period of three months for compulsoiy * first-claSk * hard labour 
should be shortened. I pix^K>sed that it should be Abortened to one 
month, so that all the rest of the sentence might be employed on 
industrial labour. This amendment was introduced into the bilk of 
1876 and 1877, and is now the rule of all prisons. ^ 

There are many persons, and I am one, who in the abstract dislike 
and object to this purely penal labour, but I know that it has its uses, 
and in this as in many other matters there is only a choice of diffi- 
culties. Prisoners who are in for only a few days, and who know of no 
sedentatj or indoor trade which can be carried on in the prison— for 
instance, agricultural labourers, porters, dealers, &c.— have no time 
to leam or to cany on industrial work, and must therefore either 
be idle or doing some pretence of work, or else be employed on that 
which is merely mechanical, and if this sort of labour is enfi>roed 
only for a short period the disadvantage to the prisoner is practioally 
reduced to nothing. It is also in actual practioe turned to acoount 
as a spmr to good conduct for those who are in inison long enough, 
by holding out the prospect of relief from it as a reward for con- 
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» M altamative is suggesM by sonoe wild feel disadvan^ 

!;o the pnsoner of unprc^table or la^ur indastrial 

result. They think the moial dJ^vantage of ineoh^i^ labour, such 
IS the tiead-wheel, dtc-y tnay be surmounted by oon^^ it with 
Eoachineiy which does useful work, such as i^iudiag com for the 
prisoners’ own oonsumptioii. 

It se^ns to me that this view is £E>unded on an amiable delusion 
ns to the imagination prisoners are likely to indulge in on these 
subjects, and further in an absolute failure to perceive the mode in 
which, or the reason why, industrial employment may have a good 
sfTect on a prisoner’s mind. Aoconling to my belief, such good 
effect results iiom th#8timtilus which industrial labour may give 
bo a prisoner’s mind by his efforts to do good work, or to his moral 
[qualities, such as industry, by his desire to turn out a full amount of 
work, these results being before his very eyes. But such stimulus is 
obviously quite absent in ^e case of a prisoner working a tread- 
wheel, whose share in the result is just the same as is due to the 
weight of a clock or the action of a mill-horse or the steam of 
a steam engine. Those who hold that the mind of a prisoner on the 
wheel is occupied in thinking of and rejoicing over the work w'hich is 
being done by the miUstones, and that in some mysterious way a 
good moral influence is conveyed from them to the prisoners who 
are turning the wheel, but that this moral influence is not so 
conveyed if the wheel is only irorking against a brake, must be 
pre])ared to bold that when the mill has ground as much flour 
as is required, and the machinery is therefore thrown out of 
ge^r, there is a sudden cessation of moral effect on the prisoners 
at that moment on the wheel! If ibere vrere no reason against 
the provisioi of the grinding inadunery except that the moral 
advantage is o^iy fanciful, there would be no harm in gratifying such 
a harmless delusion. But mifoxiuniiti^y it is a costly ^cy to gratify . 
A millhouse with the apparatus for grinding, sif^ng &c. costs a go^ 
dial of money, and the services of a skilled miller are needed to carry 
on the work properly ; and tbia is by no means always compensated 
by any saving in the cost of the pr^uct, for all these expenses, to- 
other with otbers,^ such as of carriage, very often indeed make the 
prison-ground flour dearer than flour cau be bought by contract and 
ground by steam mills with Ute newest apparatus according to the 
modem method. The tread-wheel itself is an ea^nsive mode of provid- 
ing even the mechanieal labour. A tread-wheel with its house giving 
emplei^oat to fifty men would cost about 1,6(M)^. the flour-mill it 
wodkl vmk would cost about 820L more^ Cell cranks of the best kind 
f<»r an equal auinbe^ would oost mily dOO^., and the difference wnounts 
to a large sum in laoyidlng flw a large number of prisoners. There are 
cell cranks which grind objected to <m medical 
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guilds on account of the dust they create and the difficulty o^ 
rej^lating the pressure according to the strength of the prisoner — a. 
ruost important necessity^— so they do not afford a way out of thisf# 
^fficulty. 

1 have x>ointed out above that the necessities of the case arising 
from the shortness of the sentences as well as the law of prions 
compel the eUiployment of prisoners on mechanical or penal 
labour as distinguished from sldUed or industrial labour. It Will 
be well to show to what an enormous proportion of the prisoners 
sentenced the shortness of the sentence almost forbids any other 
sort of labour. In 1894-5 about 113,000 male prisoners received 
sentences of imprisonment in local prisons.* Of these upwards of 
42,000 received sentences of a week or less, upwards of 70,000 
received sentences of a fortnight or less, upwards of 94,000 received 
sentences of five weeks or less, probably really of not more than a 
ca;lendar month. This very large proportion of the prisoners must, 
therefore, by law be employed on labour of the tread-wheel type, with 
the exception, of course, of a portion excused for medical or other 
like reasons. And if the law did not enforce this, it would still be 
necessary to use it or something equally unprofitable in a very large 
number of cases unless somebody can suggest or devise a trade which 
prisoners can learn and profitably carry on with little or no instruction. 
Oakum picking*may be said to fulfil this condition, but I do not think 
that those who advocate the industmuil employment of prisoners would 
consider that this type of work satisfied their requirements. Indeed, 
we now and then hear of indignant complaints because an anti-vaccina- 
tionist or an unruly member of the Salvation Army who is committed 
to prison is employed on this work for want of anything better. 
But, however this may be, the oakun>picking busii^ess affords a 
very narrow field. The demand is gradually bein^ diminished as 
wooden ships are replaced by iron, and at the same time the supply 
is being increased indefinitely by the adoption of this employment 
in tramp wards and similar institutions, and the result of this, as I 
have been told, has reached the point that some workhouses actually 
pay for the privilege of picking junk into oakum, a condition of things 
which shows that nobody has yet been able to discover a new mode 
of employment which the unskilled can be put to in a prison or work^ 
house, and exemplifies what we must be prepared for if, in order to 
carry out the doctrine of industrial work for all prisoners, those who 
are in prison for periods too short to acquire skill are set to execute 
work which for want of that skill is unsaleable. 

But the figures I have given above have still to be supplemented 
in order to show what a small jjart of the prisoners sentenced can, 
from the nature of things, be put to industrial work with any practical 
result. Of the 19,000 male prisoners these figures'lefb to be accounted 
for as having longer sentences than one month, all have to be. accord- 
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Agio law employed for at least one month on laboorof the tread-wheel 
typ^ BO that it is only at the end of that period that they can begin 
learning a trade if they do not already know cme which cui be carried 
on in a prison. Sapposing that it takes a man a iponth to leiun a 
trade well enough to do good work, then he must be in prison for at 
least two monies before he can b^in to do work of much profit. If 
.he is in prison for another month or more, he may turn out a certain 
amount of useful work, or, in other words, the useful work must be 
done by those who are sentenced to three months or more, i»e. by 
about one in eleven of the whole number sentenced. 

These facts have evidently ney^ been considered by those who 
assume that industrial work can be introduced as the general practice 
in prisons, on the supposition apparently that the moral effect is the 
only point to be considered. It is only a smaA residue who can be 
profitably employed. 

To find employment even for this limited number is not without 
difficulties, the principal of which is to find customers for the work 
they can do. Evidently the prison department itself has wants which 
prison labour can supply, and accordingly since the prisons have been 
united into one department a great development of this work has 
taken place, such as was not possible when each prison was an 
isolated unit. Tailoring, shoemaking, tin working, weaving, knitting, 
and many other like trades are now carried on in certain local prisons 
for the supply of the whole number j a very large amount of building 
work involving carpentering, bricklaying, and iron work has been carried 
on in local prisons, and this, with the baking, cooking, washing &c. 
absorbs a large number of the available prisoners. But there is still a 
large residue whose work outside consumers must be found, and 
this residue will ^ larger if the gross number of prisoners should 
again increase. 

In the days when prisons were under the local authorities, mat- 
making and its allied trades for sale to the public formed the staple 
of the industrial employment of prisoners. This of course gave rise 
to pressure from rival manufacturers or workmen, who compkined 
of prison competition as unfair, but the Visiting Justices of Quarter 
Sessions, not being elected by household suffrage, could deal with 
this matter on its merits, and so had an advantage over a department 
which acts under political heads who never can ^ indifferent to even 
ill-founded grievances pressed on them by supporters w'hose seats 
inight be aflM;ed by the question. 

The late Prison Committee, indeed, very truly state that the 
.:amount of the <K)mpetiri^ from prison-made mats was so small 
oompa^ with the total volume of the trade that it practicaliy could 
make no difference to the free employers or workmen, and the 
committee on foreign prison-made goods express the like opinion. 
. But this abstmct truth is of no avail against a number of agitators 
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imA vot^, whose ‘ invincible iginoruice* leads to msihtabitiUi^ 

it does, and 1 am. qiute sure that no Ooveniii^t, especially a #6a]( 
one, would care to alienate support by insisting on an abstract truth 
as to the profits of matHatahing. This trade therefore gradudly and 
largely diminished as a prison employment; and there was another 
reason which illustrates one of the difficulties of prison trading: 
Those who discuss these matters with only theoretical knowledge to 
guide them think to avoid the charge of un&ir competition lay* 
ing it down as a condition that prison-made articles must not be sold 
under the market price. But what is the ' market price ’ of anything f 
It is not a divine decree sent down from heaven, but is the result of 
what has b^n called the * higgling of the market/ in which sellera 
get as high a price aa they can and buyers pay as little as they can — 
in which they are helped by the sellers being ready to undersell eacb 
other. The practical effect of the condition so laid down is that 
outsiders may undersell the prison, but the prison may not undersell 
the outsiders. Of course a prison-made article might prima facte 
be sold for less than an article made by paid labour, and there are 
other items of expense which a trader must cover by his profits, but 
which a Government department can neglect, so that the outside 
trader could easily be undersold by the prison. To avoid, therefore, 
nnfiur competition of this kind, it was the practice in Government 
prisons to fix a reasoi^le price for the prison produce, but the* 
traders at once took advantage of this, their commercial travellers 
were authorised to undersell us, and we foimd our stocks accumulating 
on our hands. Of course we could have played the same game, but 
a Government department has its hands tied in carrying through 
that sort of business. • 

In foreign countries there is a very common prf^tice which seems 
at first sight to have much to recommend it. A contractor buys, so* 
to speak, all the labour of the prison, and sets the inmates to work 
on anything he can turn their hands to. In places where the 
prisoners are all day in workshops and not in cells, this becomes 
more feasible, but it does not really provide employment for prisoners- 
with very short sentences who know no trade, and who therefore 
practically do nothing useful. 

We tried a version of this with our mat-making. We invited* 
makers and dealers to compete under an arrangement by which they 
wm to supply all raw material, plant, and necessary instruction, 
and to take away the produce at the price they tendered. This 
arrangement, however, which seems fair enough, aroused most 
sfrenuous opposition from rival manufacturers and workmen, whox 
alleged they were undersold, and yet would not tbemselveB give any 
higher price or compete for what they professed to consider such an> 
advantageous contract. We also tried selling our mats by auction, 
irith the result that the deideis combined to keep down the piiew 
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tfieBliied ftt the s^e. These eaqaeiiences show honr difficult it is for 
j^oremmeDt to cany on trade and to turn prisons into factories of 
4utic}e8 for sale to the public* 

There is one other point on vhich 1 must inake im obserraiion as 
to the general advantage of industrial labour in prisons — a point 
*which 1 find is generally overlooked. It is assumed as a genml 
rule that by t^ching a prisoner a trade he ivill be less likely to 
&11 again into crime, and this is apparently founded on the idea that 
(people fiill into crime from want of employment or ignorance of any 
•mode of earning their own livdihood. I believe that it is an entire 
delusion to suppose that this is true of any considerable number of 
oriminals, and, moreover, I believe that it would be rather a misfor- 
tune than otherwise if any large number of men who are in the habit 
of earning their bread by outdoor or nnsedentaiy labour should be 
tempted to adopt indoor work instead, especiaUy any such as they 
•could be taught in prison. 

Even of those who might profitably cany on an indoor and seden- 
tary employment, a little consideration will show that manufiictures 
in a prison must in many cases at all events be earned on under 
conditions so different from what prevails in factories outside that 
the skill acquired in a prison can be of comparatively little use in 
obtaining employment after discharge. It has been statjsd quite 
•erroneously that this sort of inefficiency is due to prisoners not being 
properly instructed, but it is not so at all. The evidence given 
•before the Prison Committee was to the effect that in .these modem 
days most articles are made partly or wholly by machinery, and with 
a great division of labour, and it is skill in working under these con- 
ditions which js required, but which cannot be obtained under prison 
conditions. ^ 

To justify thl setting up of machinery it would be 'necessary to 
be sure of a constant and large demand and a considerable infusion 
of highly skilled workmen, which could not be depended on when, as 
in'a prison, they are constantly changing at short intenuls. Moreover, 
all idea of separation and of good discipline among a naturally dis- 
orderly body of men would have to be entirely abandoned. 

The only solution of all the difficulties, as I believe, is that prisons 
should be looked on as workshops for articles required for the 
<Govemineiit service, considered as a whole r that is, they should be 
made sources of supply of aiticles required by other Government 
departments ; and that it should be clearly established as a general 
principle thid it is the duty of the officers of those departments to 
find employme^ for prisemers in making some of •the numerous 
jMiiicles they require in such large quantities. Prisoners areinfrict 
workmen maintain^ at Government cost, and as Government lequirea 
plenty of w-ork to he done it is perfectly natural that the workmmi it 
tuidntaing should be employed for its benefit. I am well aware of 
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difficulties that may la& uiged against this. It is no douft^ 
niucih simpler to upon contractors to tender to snpply articles ^ 
jnst when they are w^ted than to go into the details neoessaiy to 
have them made in workshops in which the number of workers 
fluctuates. Then there is the question of patterns of articles to be made, 
and if these are decided on without any icferenoe to the capabilities 
uf prison labour it is likely enough that the precise article required 
could not be produced in a prison; but a little good will would get 
over this difficulty if it were once accepted and recognised as an 
obligation to find work for prisoners. Difficulties of much the same 
kind have presented themselves as regards the construction of public 
Vorks by convict labour ; but this I know, that when once prejudices of 
this sort have been surmounted the officers of the Govenuzient 
departments which are carrying on the public works find that there 
are many countervailing advantages in liaving at their disposal a 
large amount of unpaid labour* and those who were opponents have 
often become the strongest supporters of this mode of employing 
convicts. 

The upshot of the considerations 1 have brought forward is, I 
believe, incontrovertibly tbis : that however desirable industrial 
labour for prisoners may be from a moral point of view, it is impossible 
to apply it to more than a small proportion of those sentenced to 
imprisonment, both on account of the law applicable to prisons and 
on account of the shortness of the sentences of the large majority ; that 
it is a delusion and a costly one to imagine that mechanical labour 
such as the tread-wheel can be made to produce the moral advantages 
of industrial labour by connecting it with milling machinery or other 
like method ; that the advantage of industrial labour ^ local prisons, 
considered as enabling them to find employment in discharge, is 
considerably overrated, and that it is only in a v^y limited degree 
that crime arises from want of employment ; that prisoners under 
the longer sentences may with facility and advantage be employed 
on industrial work so far as the law allows, providing consumers can 
be found for the work they produce ; that the Government itself, 
considered as a whole, is the most appropriate consumer of such 
iuticles, and that prisons should therefore be looked at as Govern- 
ment workshops, for the inmates of which other Government depart- 
ments should as a matter of duty and obligation be required to find 
employment. 

E. F. Du Case, 
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. I AM not afihamed to confesB that, in my earlier days, I refused to 
believe that a Carmelite fnar could have been the father even of a 
very celebrated son by a Carmelite nun. 1 thought it unlikely that 
a Carmelite friar who had transgressed the rules of his order should 
have remained a dignitary of the Church. But I have since learned 
that the lax morality conspicuous in the age of the Borgias was not 
less apparent a century earlier \ and, painful as the &ct may be, I 
cannot but admit that, amongst the religious artists of the Florentine 
revival, there were as many disreputable men as there were men of 
resjiectable lives. 

What pains me most is to think that the art of Fra J^pjx), the 
loose fish and seducer of holy women, looks almost as pme, and is 
often quite as lovely, as that of Fra Giovanni Angelico of Fiesole. 
We must therefore learn to count the moral qualities as part 
and parcel of the charm which is so inexpressibly attractive in 
Angelico at the same time that we endeavour to forget that the 
candour of ^ra Filippo’s angels is not the reflex of any similar 
quality in that^inter. 

No contrasF is more striking than that which is 'afibrded by the 
lives of the two Florentine friars who equally acquired fame and large 
practice in art in the fifteenth century without having any one 
feeling in common. 

Belonging to different monastic communities, they both laboured 
inside and outside the edifices in which their vocation took them to 
live ; each of them was a popular and finished craftsman. In one 
respect they differed greatly : one was a pattern of good conduct ; the 
other a notorious example of corruption and foulness. 

Fra Angelico, who was bom in 1387, was a Dominican; Fra 
Filippo, born about 1405, was a Carmelite. Tlieir pictures were of 
the same class : altar pieces or frescoes, Madonnas or illustrations of 
saintly legends. Their patrons were amongst the highest ranks of 
the aristocracy of Florence. Both reaped wealth and renown, and it 
was no doubt because they wera so equal in their success that^ I felt 
so much inclined to doubt whether it could be true that the 
Dominican was a saint and the Carmelite a demon ; though, when I 
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too strongly vith the duties usually inculcated hjr th< 
Chiirch to be founded on reliable evidence, I was soon constndned t( 
admit that I ans mi^ken in believing that a friar could not commii 
a most serious oS^ce against monditj without meeting vrith instant 
condemnation. ' 

It now appears that Fra Filippo's cainer was laar^^ only by 
offences against moialify, but by breaches of the criminal law as 
administered in his time at Florence ; yet that/ in ^te of the stain 
on his character, which was quite public, he kept his stoticm as a 
painter, earned a competence^ and was hardly less sneeessful pro- 
fessionally than Angelico, who was acknowledged to have led the 
most blameless of lives. 

Vasari seems to have felt that there was something unj^r in the 
distribution of rewards to Angelico and lippi. He contrasts their 
lives in a few sentences, obsening that never W'as a churchman more 
devoted than tlie Dominican to the service of God, the benefit of 


the w’orld or duty towards Ids neighbour, or one of such great and 
varied gifts, whose habits were so simple, whose thoughts were so pure, 
and whose piety vem so conspicuous. He might have had wealth 
and enjoyed dignities ; but he scorned them all, dying, as he had 
lived, a froor friar. 

Fra FilipjM) enjoyed both honours and riches. He, too, was by 
nature gifted. But he was neither simple nor virtuous nor pious, 
and he was mostly prosperous without deserving to be so. 

The fact is, adds the historian, men do not acquire fame because 
they are honest, or fail because they are dishonest. It is important 
only that they should excel in the profession they 4iave selected. 
Honest men who excel do not &il to enjoy liono^rs and wealth ; 
but their reward is as nothing in comparison with that w'hich may 
accrue to one who has no moral quality of any kind to boast of. An 
honest man of ordinary parts, who falls into dishonest ways and has 
the ill fortune to be detected, generally receives condign punishment. 
A talented man of lax morality guilty of a similar offence, will be 
considered, in \-irtue of his giftsj as not having sinned. Not only is be 
not punished, but compassion is felt for him and justice itself deals 
mildly with bis offence, even though he has but a shadow of honesty 
to recommend him. 

Shall 1 confess that 1 was at first greatly distressed to leam that 
Fra Filippo, a Carmelite friar and an ordained priest, had a son 
w'ho afterwards became a painter almost as celebrated as his father ? 
I did all I could to rehabilitate his memory ; but as eridence 
come piecemeal out of the dusty repositories of the Florentine 
archives, and I had to acknowledge "that Fra Filippo was not only a 
man of dissolute life, but an offender against the ordinary laws which 
regulate the conduct of individuals, I was soon forced to look a-field 
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Fra (j^ioy^i Aixgelico lived to be prior of the I)oi]unicflUQt proo^ 
tery of Fiesole; Fra Mlippo died iii hamegg vhilgt painting ^e^sooes 
of the chcur vaulthig in the c^hedral of Bpoleto. Some diibrenoe in 
their education may explein why one should have been good and the 
other bad. 

There was no donbt a better chapce fpr a &iar who settled down to 
hig profesgian after taking yowg at twenty-one than for one who was 
thrown as an orphan into a reli^ous order at a tender age. Angelico, 
who learnt painting as a boy amongst laymen, went through his 
novitiate and took the cowl in the full responsibility of his manhood. 
Lippi, the child of penniless parents, was thrust into the convent of 
the Carmine a^hen hardly more than eight years old. It may be that 
the Dominicans were more strict as an order than the Gar^lites of 
that time. The Dominicans were on their good behavionr at the 
opening of the fifteenth century. They were involved in quarrels 
with the Archbishop of Florence, which ended in their withdrawal to 
Foligno. The Carmelites were not in similar straits, but the strictness 
of their discipline may have been impaired during the rebuilding of 
their monastery in the first twenty years of jfche century, and there may 
have been some laxity in the rules, which allowed children to be 
taken in, either because they were waift and strays, or because 
parents found it cheaper to pay the convent fees than to rear their 
progeny themwlves. The Gannelitei of Florence took in boys ; the 
Carmelites of FMo girls. It was a Carmelite confessor from Florence 
who had charge m the souls of the nuns at Prato. It was as chaplain 
to the convent of Prato that Fra Filippo ran away aith the Carmelite 
nun who became the mother of Filippino Lippi; At Florence, as he 
grew up in the cloisters of the Carmine, F'xa Filippo was thrown into 
the company of the paiutm were engaged to decorate the interior 

of the new edifice, and, instead of learning his grammar and preparing 
for his examinations, the boy probably adopM the manners of firee 
and easy artists j who initiated him into Uie life of a layman. At all 
events, whilst Angelico was going through the severe discipline of a 
strict monastery at Fiesole, Filippo breathed quite another atmosphere, . 
and when id; last he left the Carmine and &ced the world as a pro- 
fessional painter, he fell easily a prey to disorder, whilst accidents 
soon occurred which made him thoroughly acquainted with the seamy 
side of human nature. 

It is not unnatural to assume that, even amongst friars, a bad (me 
may here and there have leavened the main body which included a 
majority of honest and reputable persons. Yet when I look into the 


was that a man who had gone 
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iSlotj Fr& Filippo and #dgh aH the drooioita&ces vhich left 
: impreiK on his cazneer^ I diid^ to be surprised th&t there vwe 

anj good Mars to counterbalance by thebr virtues the vices of 4ie 
'bad ones^ I discover that morality was not prised as it should have 
been even in that age; that immorality was not very thoroughly 
reproved; and that offenoes oi that kind were very frequently 
ccmdohed. It may be said, indeed, that the ways of the fifteenth 
century were not unlike those of the nineteenth. But that is another 
matter altogether. 

In the literature of the sixteenth century there are passages which 
illuatiute the status of painters of the monastic orders as wM as that 
of artist laymen. Churchmen and painters were always intimately 
connected, because art was traditionally at the service of ecclesias- 
tical corporations, and the best customers of painters U'cre pious 
. people. But the religious orders were not without perception of the 
advantages which might accrue from the education and enrolment oi 
artists amongst their members ; and hence, no doubt, the career oJ 
Ym A^elico, Fra Filippo, Lorenzo Monaco, and Fra Bartolommeo. 
But clever as the orders were in recruiting painters, they nevei 
succeeded in keeping up an absolute exclusiveness. Either the monh 
took a layman for his apprentice, as Angelico took Benozzo Gozzoli, oi 
he entered into partnership with a goildsman, as Fra Bartolommec 
did with Mariotto Albertinelli ; or the chiefs of orders allowed the 
friars to leave their monasteries and practise beyond the discii>line oi 
the cloister. Under these circumstances it might well happen — and 
it certainly happened in the case of Fra Filippo — that churchmen 
mixed in the v^arld with laymen, w^hose liberty they shared; 
whether more to the detriment of the Church or to tfyai of the public 
it is difficult to say. In most cases, as Leonardo cj,^ Vinci is reported 
to have observed, the profession of art was enabled to prosper and 
thrive; and honour was done to painting inde|>endently of the 
painter’s worth. 

It has not been usually credited that Fra Filippo was captured 

• by a Moorish pirate, as Vasari relates. But I have discovered thal 

• there is more foundation for the stoiy than has been hitherto assigned 
to it since Vasari’s time. I find that the history of Fra Filippo’c 
career was a common subject of conversation in the painting rooim 
of the great masters of the sixteenth century; and Bandello the 
novelist actually tells it in one of the t^es in vrhich his hero if 
Leonaido da Vinci. According to this version, Fra Filippo was the 
son of Tommaso Ldppi, who lived at Florence in the fourteenti; 
century and died leaving him in charge of his mother. The boy a1 
that time was but eight years old, and the widow was so poor that 
instead of rearing her child, she gave him in charge to the brethrer 
of the Carmine, who took the necessary steps to educate him. Thf 
ftaUodlo, instead of learning to read, began to practise sketching ; j 
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fihiipel had been Teoen% pal&ted in t^e by an 

nxeellent maater, and it was there that Filippo and other boya, his 
JBomrades, came to dmw. IBs progress was imd when ^ was 
ordained a deacon he threw off the liar’s Inksk a^ 
of beautiful pictures for the magoiffo^t Cosuno de’ Madid. Un* 
fortunately, the painter was inordinately fond of the ooao^any of 
women, and whmi in that humour he scarcely touched a brush. One 
day, at a time when Oosimo de’ Medici was pressing for the comple- 
tion of an aitazpiece intended as a present to Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth, Filippo neglected his work so th<woughly that Cosimo caused 
him to be locked up in order that he might not play truant ; but this 
was not an effected bar to <he painters inclination. He knotted 
the sheets of his bed and dropped out of the window into the street, 
where he enjoyed the liberty which his patron had been desirous to 
curtail. Leaving Florence and wandering into the March of Ancona, 
the friar led a free and easy life, and, amongst other pastimes,, 
indulged in a boating trip in company of some friends. He had 
soon reason to repent of his imprudence. He was captured at sea by 
the great corsair Abdul Maamen, who enrolled him as a galley slave 
and made him wield the oar instead of the brush. After some 
cruising, the season came to an end, the corsair lay up for the 
winter, and emjiloyed Fra Filippo in gardening. But lippi disliked 
digging as much as rowing. He exercised his leisure by drawing with 
charcoal on a garden wall a likeness of Abdul, and this so pleased the 
corsair, that he bid the galley slave to paint some pictures for him. 
Ultimately he gave him his liberty, and finally landed him on the 
Neaiwlitan coast. Later on Fra Filippo found means to obtain 
possession of a^beautiful Florentine girl, daughter of Francesco Buti,. 
by whom he had^ son, also a celebrated painter, and Pop^ Eugenius 
would have give* Fra Filippo a dispensation to marry, though he 
was in deacon’s orders, but that the &iar preferred his liberty and 
remained single. It is a remarkable fact that this story of lippL 
which Bandello put into Leonardo’s mouth and Vasari only in part 
transcribed, has since been confirmed in many ways. Records, it is 
true, give no information as to the firiar’s captivity. But they show 
that Fra Filippo did not refuse the Pope’s dispensation to marry ; andi 
they confirm his relations with the chief of the Medici family, hia 
eonnectum with the Carmelites, his adventure with Lucretia Buti,. 
and the Pope’s offer to make that lady his laaful wife. In addition 
to these passages, other inddents in the friar’s life have been 
discovered, which denote that he was a scoundrel of the worst class, 
and that if he was by chance reduced to the position of a galley 
dave as a Mooiidi capdve, he deserved later on to row in the galleys 
the Florentme' State as a swindler guilty of pexjury and forgery. 
Thus the boy who had diatinlpttdied himsdf as an assodate of artuts 
at the Carmine, fell into bad courses when he. left the md&astery^ 
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entirely corrupted tOKleT t^e ^seipliaeof the corsair's gallef!^ 
mad letumed to the practice of the arts to show that^ though he WM 
«till a master of extraor^uary skill, he really deserved to be treated 
as a reprobate. Yet Leonardo himself is made to tell the hiar^s story 
as if he felt indulg^ce rather than regret for the culprit's conduct. 
The cool way in which he relates that lif^i refused to accept the 
Pope’s dispensation for his marriage shows that da Vinci thought 
as little of the sanctity of religious vows as the &iar himself. He 
thought mote of art as confraring honour on bad men than of the 
actions which displayed the friar’s moral turpitude. Meanwhile the 
fact that Fra Filippo sinned, whilst Fra Angelico’s &me remained 
unsullied, may be attributed to the misfortune that Filippo passed 
from childhood to adolescence, and thence into manhood, without the 
care of parents or the guidance of strict monastic discipline. Sepa- 
rated at an early age from his mother, he found no substitute for 
her amongst his companion friars. He was then led into temptation 
by the facilities which the constitution of the Church in the fifteenth 
centoiy gave to ecclesiastics in holy orders to associate with women, 
ehiefly when serving the ofSce of chaplains to nunneries ; and the 
email command which he had over himself, as well as the bad 
experiences which he had made, completed his moral ruin. 

The date hitherto assigned to the birth of Fra Filippo is 1412. 
But the books of the Carmine reveal that he took the vows on the 
•8th of June, 1421, after a year’s novitiate; and the regulations 
which fotbade any youth to become a novice before the age of fifteen 
mnst lead us to conclfide that Lippi was bom, at the latest, in 1405 or 
1406. If he entered the Carmine at eight years of age, as historians 
relate, he had the run of the cloisters as early as 14,14. He learnt 
as much reading and writing as the Carmelites w^ere able to cram 
into him, at the same time that he associated with the workmen 
and painters who at that time were rebuilding the church, founding 
new chapels, and adorning them with frescoes. The convent ac- 
counts tell us how he professed in 1421, and what wus paid to his 
debit for the frock and cowl in which he afterwards wandered through 
the cloisters and aisles of the Carmine. It was at this very time that 
momentous events occurred in the monastery. Tlie Brancacci chapel 
was finished and consecrated, and Fra Filippo, who had hitherto only 
been a subordinate, covering his grammars and the grammars of his 
playmates with sketches, became an assistant to the painters, who 
were his daily companions, saw Masolino da Panicale and Masaccio 
begin the frescoes which gave the Carmine an undying repute, and 
became himself a master. There are clear traces of his residence at 
the Carmine from 1422 to 1430, and Vasari mentions his frescoes of 
a Pope confirming the rules of the Carmelites, St. John the Baptist, 
and St. Martial, and scenes from the life of the Baptist in various 
parts of the church. His labours met with approval, in 1431 he 
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^Med the oowl, after hamg beoi ordained a piie^ entering the 
imld under good patronage, he bid &ir to becon»» aii artist of high 
rank as well as a respected niember of society. > 

The first evidence of Fra Filippo’s activity after he left the Car* 
niir» is the picture of the Nativity which he painted for the ornament 
of a cell or chapel in the convent of the Camaldoles of i^orence, to 
which the wife of Cosimo de’ kledici habitually resorted. At the 
Academy of Arts in Florence, where this masterpiece is now pre* 
served, it was long considered to have been the work of Masolino da 
Panicale, but it is now acknowledged to be by Lippi, and it is gene* 
rally assumed that the predella which Cosimo de’ Medici sent to Pope 
Fugenius the Fourth at Pome was that which Fra Filippo was* 
painting when locked in by his jealous patron. There is no impro* 
bability in the assumption that it was about this time (that is, in 
1431-1432) that the truant friar left Florence for the northern pro- 
vinces of Italy. Becords show that he was painting in the Santo of 
Padua in 1434, and it may be that this is the period when Lippi’s 
adventure with the corsair happened. Not till 1436 did he venture 
back into Tuscany. But then he remained, as it seemed, perma- 
nently at Florence, where he produced the Virgin and Child with 
saints, which long adorned the Sacristy of Santo Spirito and was carried 
away at the close of the last century to Paris, where it now remains 
and is exhibited at the Louvre. For many years Fra Filippo was^ 
industrious, and his capacity for work was proved in numerous port* 
able pictures. But the struggle for life proved severe, because the 
friar, according to his own account, had six marriageable nieces to sup- 
port, and according to contemporary scandal-mongers, his expenditure 
on pleasure wgs quite beyond his means. He wrote in 1438-39 to 
Piero de’ MedicLthat he was the poorest friar in all Florence, and it 
is, perhaps, in cmisequence of this complaint that, on the 23rd of 
February, 1452, a bull was issued by Pope Eugenius the Fourth 
giving him the office of rector and abbot in coniTneTidam of the 
church of San Quirico in Legnaia, near Florence. 

Ihiring these and subsequent years the friaris practice continued 
large ; he employed assistants, and in other ways he indulged in 
luxuiyand extravagance. About 1459 be took into his painting room 
Giovanni di Francesco della Gervelliera, who had been apprenticed 
to Andrea del Gastagno, and engaged him for an annual salaiy of 
forty gold florins. At the end of the term, he not only refused to- 
pay (Hovanni his wages, but swore that the claim for salary was not 
justified, as he had already paid it in instalments. Giovanni sum- 
moned Filippo before the archiepiscopal court, and the judge, in 
order to decide whether tile receipt which the master tendered was- 
genuine or not, put the accused as well as the accuser to the torture. 
Giovaani, cm the rack, repeated his charge against Filippo. The 
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unable to bear the piutti io irHcb he was siilijcksted/conSBSBlIi^ 
that he had £[>rged Giovainn’s signature. 

There was little room now ibr Fra Filippo in Florence. He was 
not tried for peijury or forgery. But he withdrew to Prato, where 
Inghimmi, superintendent of the cathedral, gave him commissions to 
paint several panels illustrating the legend of Bt. Bernard. He then 
•obtained permanent employment, and Prato became to the Mar a 
mine With very productive seams. Fra Filippo worked more or less 
regularly for years at a large and important series of frescoes, which 
still adorn the cathedral ; and, thanks to his interest with the Medici, 
who were amongst the patrons of that foundation, he obtained a new 
piece of preferment and was made in 1452 chaplain to the nuns of 
San Niceolh de* Fieri at Florence. It was a timely appointment. 
Complaints of Fra Filippo’s neglect of his duty at San Quirico, had 
been sent in to the Archbishop of Florence, who after many warnings 
and admonitions had su^nded and then deprived the chaplain of his 
benefice. Yet Lippi’s interest, even then, was so great that on 
appeal to ^ome he obtained a revision of the sentence, and the 
papal authorities appointed Ugolino Giugni, Bishop of Fiesole, to 
reopen the case. The Florentine however, disregarded the 

papal injunctions. The Bishop of Fiesole received an intimation that 
he had not to intervene, the Archbishop of Florence rejwrted to tlie 
Vatican that Fra Filippo, in his appeal, had distorted the fiicts, and Pope 
Calixtus the Third, in a brief of the 15th of June, 1455, confirmed 
“the original sentence, ordered Lippi to he deprived ‘ because he had 
been guilty of many*:infamou8 crimes,’ and the benefice was trans- 
ferred in due course. It is chmacteristic of the times and of the man 
that, in spite of these adverse proceedings, Fra Filippo managed to 
keep the temporalities of the office of which he h^ been deprived, 
and in a public document of 1457 he is still call^ rector in com- 
mendam of San Quirico of Legnaia. 

Meanwhile, and as early in the century as the year 1452, Fra 
Filippo had bought the' freehold of a house at Prato on the hire and 
purchase system of annual payments to the Hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova of Florence. On the square opposite this house lay the con- 
vent of the Carmelite nuns of Santa Margarita, to which Fra 
Filippo, early in 1456, became attached in the capacity of a chaplain. 
An Older to paint a Madonna for the high altar of the churdhi 
was obtained by the Mar, and permission Was given him et the same 
time to taka sittings for the Virgin’s head from Lucretia, daughter 
of a Florentine, Lorenzo Buti, who had placed her in charge of the 
abbess, either for purposes of education or that she might become a 
nun. Fra Filippo took advantage of the occasion to declare his 
passion for Lucretia; she confessed her desire to leave the convent, 
where she was really confined for the purpose of being immuied, 
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jpl the lovm seized an early oppoiiuxiity Jbv a 
flOcoesBfidly accomplished in the eiufly days 
• Piato,iti8 well to remember, is celebrated asa plme of pilgrimage, 
to a chapel in which the Virgin’s girdle is {reserved as a relic. During 
the annual Festival of the Girdle in May, at whidi it was the custom 
of the nuns of St. Margaret to attend in a body, lippi earned off. 
Lucretia, who meanwhile had became a nim, and the pair, aocom- 
X>anied by Spinetta, Lucretia’s sister, took refuge in Lippi’s house, 
where they lived from 1456 till 1458. But the scandal had been so 
great and so public that steps were taken to put an end to it.^ 
When Lorenzo de’ Medici heard of the new adventures of the friar to 
whom he extended his predion, he laughed and made light of it^ 
But the people of Prato did their best, and although Lucretia had 
already borne a son to the ebajdain (who called him by his own 
name and afterwards taught him his own art of painting), the 
authorities forced Lucretia and her sister to renew their vows and 
return to Santa Margarita two days before Christmas 1459. Little 
more than a year elapsed, and the two Butis had again left the 
nunnery and were traced without any difficulty to the house of Fra 
Filippo, and then it became clear to the painter’s patrons that 
nothing would retrieve his character but the intervention of the 
highest ecclesiastical power, and they obtained a dispensation for 
Lucretia Buti, who became Fra Filippo’s wife and bore him a 
daughter in 1465. But the action which rehabilitated the friar, did 
not improve the painter’s worldly position. . He was deprived of the 
<;haplaincy of Santa Margarita of Prato, as well as of his rectorship at 
I^egnaia, and his creditors at Florence distrained upon the properties 
of his pain ting room at Florence. From that time till 1469, when 
Fra Filippo died^t Spoleto, where he spent three years in decorating 
the choir of the caftiedral, he had to work for his daily bread, and did 
jm enormous amount of pictorial work ; now and then he showed 
.'Signs of neglect and produced altarpieces of unequal merit. But 
tliroughout liis chequered career Lippi kept his character as an artist 
of great ability, and though he lost the noble simplicity and 
sweetness of conventual art which Angelico preserved to the last, it 
is not to be doubted that he is a representative example of the highest 
form of ^intmg in the hfbeenth century at Florence. 

We that he had the good fortune to witness the first appear-p 
4 knce at the Carmine of Masolino and Masaccio. Vasari tells us that 
his frame was entirely filled with the spirit of Masaccio. But 
Masaccio in yasan^fl view is always, a master who painted in two 
styles : the; si^le by Masaccio at San Clemente of Borne, in 

whieh the iii9u|m<^ of and that which displays its 

varieties in the later frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel at Florence* 
*The beautiful Nativity and Adoration of the Infrmt Christ in the 
Jkcademj of Aits at Fk rdr e?, which was so long attributed to ]!k$E^linp 
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fiB it came from tihe cell at ibe GamaldoAes in wMch the 
Cosimo de’ Medici eaid her prayers, that delightful pictme which 
embodies the tzaditions of holy simplicity and taste peculiar ix> 
Masolino, and in a still higher degree to Angelico, reveals that Fra 
Filippo was the disciple of Masolino rather a pupil of Masaccio, 
and that before he beoune completely tainted by vice he had the 
stuff in him to emulate all the qualities of his immediate precursors. 
The charming angels, whose presence enlivens the space, the pretty 
figure of the boy Baptist, and the fine presentment of a bearded friar 
of the Gamaldoles, who was probably confessor to the wife of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, form a thorough combination of grace with Inightness of 
scale in tints and balance of harmoni^ in tone which show Fra 
Filippo’s preference of the Allegro to the Penseroso. The colours 
are of great transparence in a very light key ; the outlines are clean 
and minutely finished, revealing the individuality of a young artist 
who intently watched the expansion of Masolino’s art, in contrast 
with the more powerful and manly style which Masaccio finally ac- 
quired. The sweet expression of the figures and the delicacy with 
which they are presented are as attractive as the tender blending of 
rosy flesh, the pleasing selection of gay dress and the elegant fall of 
draperies. In all this we discern the teaching of the monastery. 
But the spirit which gave simplicity and candour to Angelico’Si 
creations is alloyed even thus early in Lippi by a sensuous feeling: 
which contrasts with the meditative calm and purity that dwell in all 
the creations of Angelico. As he proceeded, Lippi became more and) 
more mundane. But he never attained the masculine power which 
'might justify Vasari in saying that he was filled with Masaccio’s^ 
spirit. What he wanted in order to bring him up to that level was 
grandeur of conception, majesty of line, skill in grouping, and ai 
monumental style of drapery. He had none of tbfee qualities in their 
greatest development. Form, as he conceived it, was cast in the Giot* 
tesque mould rather than the realistic shape of Uccello and Castagno. 
There was no searching after new mediums or scientific principles of 
perspective. Drawing was defective, especially in articulations and 
extremities. Minute and dry detail of rocks and shrubbery, architec- 
ture of poor style, and ornament of doubtful taste, J^ere constantly 
obtruding, and were only redeemed by high finish, delicacy of toucbv 
and perfection of blending in bright colours. A new influence only 
became visibld when Lippi studied and adapted principles derived 
from the practice of sculptors. As Ghiberti, in the gates of the 
Baptistery of Florence, had carried into the execntion of bas-relief 
the system of line perspective which scientist painters had perfected, 
Donatello bad realised form in very shallow working of marble • 
siirfimes. Lippi adopted Donatello’s system in his painting, in whicfr 
he imitated the flatness of the works of Desiderio da Settignmo,. 
whilst heacquiied some of the breadth of Donatello in the shaping andi 
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^^faa^got drapery. 


Ab he became more accustomied to the boldness 
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dn his figures some o the grandeur and ezpressivehess l&ose designed 
by Angelico in the cathedral of Orvieto, and he emulated, in the por- 
i^t character of ^the actors in some of his composed pieces, the 
dignity and nature of Domenico Ghirlandaio. He became^ in &ct, one 
•of the- great masters of his age, and although beneath the level of 
Angelicoj Masaccio, and other equally eminent men, is still entitled to 
rank high in the hierarchy of his profession. 

Moj^ly he deserved the pillory, yet Leurenzo de* Medici caused a 
monument to be erected to his memory on a model furnished by 
Filippino, and we still enjoy the lovely productions of the artist, 
whilst we are taught to abhor the actions which debased the character 
of the individual man. 

J, A. Cbow^e. 
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THE MASSACRES IN TURKEIT 

■ ' • ' • I 

By the Rev, Dr. J. Guinness Rogers^ 

Whatever doubt may have existed in any mind as to the fe^ng oT 
the nation in regard to the suceesdve outbursts of insane fury at 
Constantinople has been set at rest by the extraordinary demonstrafcicHis- 
of the opening weeks of September. On the 5th of that month the- 
Speaker expressed the keen disaj^intment which was being felt 
by numbers who were concerned alike for the safety of the persecuted 
.Ajmenians, and the good faith of the British people, which was 
virtually pledged on their behalf, at the seeming apathy with which the 
Constantinople Terror was viewed. The challenge was distinct, the 
reply was immediate, and in its volume and intensity leaves nothing 
to be desired. The passionate feeling of the hour is sweeping every- 
thing before it, and the fire blazes all the more fiercely because of 
the persistent efforts which have been made to keep it under. My 
own conviction is that it would have been possible at any time 
within the last few months to kindle a feelin^^ in the oountiy 
as strong and resolute as that which put an end to the Bulgarian 
atrocities of twenty years ago. But so &r firom any movement in 
that direction, the contraiy coarse h^ been adopted. Popular 
agitation has been discouraged, and then it was confidently said^ 
that the country had reached a state of callous indifiference, like that 
of Prince Bismarck when he said the Eastern question was not worib* 
the sacrifice of a single Pomeranian soldier. 

For days after the present movement began it was the fashion of 
the London correspondent of country journals to assure his leadcfw 
that any appearance of excitement was delusive, and as 1 bappraed to- 
be the first who took up the Speaker^B challenge, I was treated as the- 
victim of a midsummer madness. These correspondents were quite 
right as to their own field of observation. But that field was nctthw 
world, was not even the country. These gentlensfeU' may be very ueeiki], 
if their readers remember that they are onfy repeating the goatfp 
picked up in lobbies and smoking rooms, andtM outride tlieteflim’ 
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0 a wide circle of opinion—^pinion which is i&telligent and influential 
-<-of which they know nothing. It has proved so in t]^ present instance. 
Oubland was all but imaniinous, and they reflected ito views. It was 
extremely inconvenient for various reasons that the country should be 
stirred, and it was therefore dogmatically asserted that it cared 
nothing for the whole matter. Was not Lord SaUsbury, strongest 
and bravest of Foreign Ministers, at the helm ? Was not the European 
concert in active operation ? What more could be done, or indeed 
desired, in this best of all possible worlds ? Meanwhile if the people 
did not speak they observed and they reflected ; while they were musing 
the fire burned (and now, to use the old Psalmist’s words) they speak 
with their tongue. 

Whether, even now, there is a clear perception of the extent to 
which the character and influence of Great Britain are involved in 
the matter, is open to very serious doubt. Passion is at white heat, 
but mere sentiment, whether of indignation at the tyrant or of 
sympathy with his victims, however natural and laudable, is not 
statesmanship. It is affected, rightly affected, by the outrage done 
to our common humanity, but it does not take the trouble to appraise 
the exact measure of our national responsibility, nor does it care to 
inquire how far our national status is likely to be affected by the 
decision that is reached. Sober-minded politicians will be more 
affected by considerations of this nature, and they are certainly those 
which must be pressed home upon every statesman. This is not 
one of those occasions on which a nation can stand by with the 
cynical and scoffing question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Our 
own honour is at stake, and what some seem to value more than 
our honour, our influence and {X)sition in the world. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the Ibng and melancholy story 
of that Berlin tl^aty which at the time was said to have brought us 
peace with honour, but which it is now seen scattered seeds of disaster 
and trouble, whose harvest we are reaping. The connection between it 
and the present Armenian persecution is too direct and obvious to 
admit of doubt or require demonstration. Had the treaty of San 
Stefano been confirmed, the crimes which have shocked all Europe 
could never have been perpetrated j and as on Great Britain rests the 
responsibility for tearing up that treaty, on her must come also a 
large measure of responsibility for the crimes resulting from this 
fatal indulgeaioe to the Turkish tyrant. Alas I the memory of that 
ill-advised act has haunted our diplomacy ever since, and it paralyses 
Its efforts ;^ill. This is one of the facts that must be borne in mind 
m shap^g policy which is to deal with this emergfsncy. In 
some way or other its evil effect has to be counteracted. But how- 
ever this is done» it is, at all events, clear that the whole tranaactoon 
has fixed on ns obligatiofts which we cannot evade. r. 

^ but H there are any who are inacoe^ible to an appeal of this kind,, 
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th&te is another of an entirely different character which it is impos-^. 
si^e to' ignore. The Saltan hardly conceals the &ct that his action 
is a distinct defiance of Great Britain. It is Great Britain which has* 
sought to check him in the exercise of his murderous proclivities, and 
it is her policy which he has been endeavouring to circumvent, 
unfortunately with only too much success. He will humiliate himself 
before Russia, he will intrigue with Germany, he will send his ribbons 
to French statesmen, he will even try to conciliate Austria in p^der 
that he may be able successfully to defy Great Britain. Unfortunately 
these Continental Powers have shown themselves only too ready to 
fadl into line and to support him in his resistance. We have l^en 
assured over and over again that Great Britain is without a friend on 
the Continent, and, it must sorrowfully be said, if she has any they 
are very slow to act in her support. It is in vain that the sympathy 
and aid of the Great Powers have been sought ; in vain that we have 
waited upon their convenience, until that waiting has come very 
near to a humiliation to ourselves ; in vain that such excessive stress 
has been laid upon the European concert that it might almost seem 
as though we were afraid to call murder murder until the European 
concert had first given us permission to speak the truth ; in vain 
that this Europesai concert has, in fact, been exalted into a very 
demigod, on whose fiats the statesmen and people of this free nation 
must amt in humble submission. The more our statesmen have 
sought thus to clear themselves of any su.spicion of selfish aim or 
sinister i>urpo8e by consultation at every point, the more cold and 
chilling has been the response which they have received. If this were 
to be the end, and the Sultan, resting upon the indirect help which 
he receives from other Powers, were able to laugh to scorn the remon- 
strances of Great Britaiil^ it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
blow a'hich would be *given to our national influenp . The present 
insulting attitude of the Sultan may seem ridiculous enough looked 
at from one side. But there is another side of a very different 
character. Here is a monarch who sits on his throne solely in 
virtue of the tolerance of other Powers, assuming the airs of a 
mighty prince who can afford to meet sober and rational remonstrance 
wi^ lies and insults, can pose as the victim of misrepresentation and 
calumny at the very time when his deeds are crying to heaven for 
vengeance, and secure in the immunity which he enjoys through 
the mutual jealousies of those who ought to suppress him and his 
crimes, can still persevere in his career of cruelty and blood. The 
spectacle is too ludicrous, but, alas ! this miserable caricature of a 
monarch is able to work his own will. Our Government may enter 
its protests, and this may ^ soothing to our consciences, but it is 
humiliating to the last degree. What it really means is that England 
has parted with the power which she wielded when Milton sang* 
and Cromwell, ^ before whose genius ’ (to use Macaulay’s words) * the 
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^jrotmg pride of Louis and the veteran craft of Maziuin stood relmked/ 
^and * whose imperial voice arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates 
and the persecuting fires of Kome/ interposed on behalf of the perse- 
cuted Piedmontese, and that on the suggestion of our modem 
Imperialists. For her own sake as well as for the sake of those who 
are looking up to her for protection, England is bound to see that 
her remonstrances have another and a different issue. 

The first and moat essential condition of this is, that we get rid 
both of the party and international intrigues which in reality make 
the capital on which the Sultan trades. So far as our internal 
affairs are concerned, our first business is to lift the whole question 
out of the region of party strife. Our one concern should be to put 
an end once and for ever to the possibilities of Turkish despotism. 
How that may best be secured is a problem wliich statesmen have to 
solve. It is ours to make it clear to them that it must be done, 
and that no apology will be accepted for failure, or at all events 
until every possible method has been exhausted. It is simply 
pitiable to find men trying to turn the incidents of a crisis like this 
to the advantage or disadvantage of any particular statesman. Policies 
must be judged, but it should be on their own merits, and not on their 
bearing on the interests of a particular leader or party. It is for this 
reason that I personally welcome the letter which Lord Rosebery 
addressed to myself. That does not mean that I agree in every word 
or in every opinion, but simply that I approve of his attitude as worthy 
of a statesman occupying his distinctive position as leader of the 
Opposition. Wlien Mr. Gladstone raised his trumpet voice in 1876 
he was not hampered by his relation to a party, and yet his work 
had Iiardly cogimenced before the Prime Minister of that day took 
fright and treaty the whole as an attack upon the Government. 
Much more certSinly would this have occurr^ had Lord' Rosebery 
put himself forward as the leader of any opposing policy. 

Never indeed was there a subject in relation to which a party 
strife would be more utterly discreditable. Unfortunately there are 
those who seem unable to contemplate any subject except through 
party spectacles. They are so intent upon the battles of factions, 
md even of individuals, that they seem to forget that tliere are 
lumbers of earnest politicians in the country, who care little or 
loihing about the personnel of a ministry, but who are intensely 
inxiouB as to the succesi^ of principles. They have no axe of their 
>wn to grind, are far removed firom the temptations of place, have 
lot even the Saintest desire for a title. Naturally they are disgusted 
)y the intrigues of the lobbies and the log-rolling of journalists. It 
B these unselfish politicians who are the strength of the present move>- 
nent, and they are determdned that it shall not have a paity character, 
t is bad enough that the Armenians should suffer from the jealousies 
>f contending potentates. It would be worse still if they were sacri- 
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^ced to the c^bitioiis of Englieh parties* But it wduld be worst pi 
idl if their cause were to be prejudiced by ihtestiue dissensions in tbe 
' English party which specially pddes itself upon undertidcMg the 
defence of its interests. In saying this, I do not for a moment mean 
to suggest that any Foreign Secretary ought to be sustained ih power 
regardless altogetlier of the character and success of his policy. 
Speaking as a Liberal I must ezpreiss my strong opinion that any 
attempt to promote the interests of Liberalism by an Armenian 
agitation would be impolitic in the highest degree. If we are to help 
these unfortunate people, we must have a singleness of eye. The 
law holds good here : we cannot serve Grod and Mammon. 

Blit the second point which 1 wish to emphasise is not less im- 
portant than the first. Personally, 1 do not share the anxiety which 
so many express as to the possible results of our taking an independent 
position in defence of Armenia. Every one outside diplomatic circles 
ought to speak with extreme reserve on such a point, since his know- 
ledge of the situation must necessarily be very restricted. But it 
would require a good deal to convince me that the European Powers 
could ever be brought to unite to save the Sultan fi^m the righteous 
penalty of his own misdeeds. Their bond of union is distrust of 
England rather than sympathy with Turkey, and it is hard to under- 
stand how, with views so divergent that they must necessarily become 
antagonistic as soon as any positive action was attempted, they could 
agree on measures of hostility to this country. It is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful whether any resistance would have been offered if 
Great Britain, having invited the other Powders to unite in repressive 
measures and been refused, had taken independent action. 

Be this as it may,' it is eminently desirable that a work of 
humanity in which all the Powers are interested, shc'ild be undertaken 
by them conjointly: It is idle to deny that the chief difficulty in 
our way is the distrust and jealousy of Great Britain which evidently 
prevails on the Continent and perhaps especially in Kussia. Eussia 
has certainly been the most powerful obstacle to the success of our 
policy. Her representatives have hitherto thwarted us at every point, 
and there is no reason to hope for anything different until some 
better understanding is established between us. I venture to 
think that it should be the aim of our statesmen to secure this. 
Diplomacy has not yet exhausted all its resources. But if it is. to suc- 
ceed it must be prepared to exercise trust in coder that it may inspire it 
in return. Eussia is in no sense our natural enemy. It is not even an 
ancient foe. The policy which began with the Crimean War set aside 
the best traditions of our Foreign Office, and our action at the Berlin 
Conference fostered the antagonism which had thus been engendered 
between two hitherto friendly peoples. That alienation and rivaliy 
must cease, or there is little hope fcxr the Armenians. The Berlin Con- 
vention blocks the way. The obstacle ought to be removed. If our 
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0Qawamai are onpiepared iv this, what u the atteioatiTe ? We 
emtoUthat evei^rthiiig {KWiible baa been done, rad now that we have 
%bi^j to wut until the £^n^)era Powers come to a different Bund. 
MviceiBaie<xnwti]78ttd{mBillaaiinoaB conld hardly be tendered, rad 
itia Bife to aaytbatthe English people are not in the mood to brook 
aoch a ooofeseira of m^otence. We can at least withdraw onr 
Amhaandor, and so cease to play our part in con 8 ultati<mB which 
have tao much the dhaiadier of a farce, and at the same time save 
ouradves from giving any sanction to so detestable a rule. What 
fiuther action we take must be determined by events. No sane man 
oomiaela war, but to say that we will do nothing that would lead iqp 
to it is to make war a certainty. Even were we compelled to act 
alone, Great Britain is not so impotent as some would &in represent 
her. Bat for myself I have no love even for splendid isolation ; I 
Icngtoaee the end of the insane jealousies which have separated 
Amsia and this country, and I believe that the establishment of 
Jbetter lehtionB between these two great peoples would inaugurate a 
new era in the history of the world. 


J. Ghnkess Rooebs. 
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^ THE itlGHT H0N« THE 'EaSL OF M^TH 

* CoNSTA^TEmoPi^ Biots. Further details of massacres. Six thousancS 
defenceless people murdered.’ So run the headlines of a sober^ 
imsensational, leading newspaper, appearing this 9th dajof Septembei^ 
in the year of our Lord 1896. 

Six thousand defenceless pe^le murdered T One’s breath is 
taken away if one thinks of the meaning of these words. If 6,000 
people had passed away within a few days by the visitation of God ; 
if they had died of, say, the cholera, or df any similar deadly disease ; 
if they had suddenly been swallowed up by an earthquake, or had 
been overwhelmed, as sometimes has occurred in China, by a gigantio 
flood, we should all have been horrified ; but to be murdered, and 
murdered in cold blood by their fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens,^ 
suddenly and without warning, not in China or in some far-ofif,. 
semi-civilised or uncivilised land in Asia or Africa, but in Europe,, 
and in a capital largely inhabited by Europeans, under the very walls 
of the palace of their sovereign, to whose ears th^ dying shrieks- 
may quite possibly have reached, within sight of the h^bassieB- 
representing the most powerful and most civilised countries of the 
world, and under the very eyes of ^the police and soldiery paid by 
them for their protection and defence, but who, under the spell of 
some mysterious influence, stood passive spectators of these horrible 
scenes of carnage ! What more sickening and ghastly story of 
wholesale murder is it in the power of the imagination of man ta 
conceive? 

One has to retnm in thought to the awful massacres of St.. 
Bartholomew, when a sovereign hounded on his soldiery to the destruc- 
tion of his own people, for a parallel to the fearful situation which 
now reigns in Constantinople. But this dreadful crime oocurred. 
more than three centuries ago, and it might have been hoped that 
the world had made some progress since those days. 

Let it not be said that the 6,000 men suffered for the crime* 
committed by some twenty-*flve of their co-religmists in seizing bj; 
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^fiolenoe the Ottoman Bank and in hurling bombs at the Turkish 
ttddiers. 

^ These few misguided men were responsible fctr thmr own crimes 
and assuredly deserved punishment, but what had the innocent 6,000 
done that they should be massacred in cold blood ? As well say that 
because some Protestant Englishmen have been wounded by the 
bombs of Boman Catholic Irish dynamiters, that therefore it would 
be legitimate for the British to massacre 6,000 Irish Eoman Catholics 
in the streets of London. 

The Sultan is directly responsible for these murders, and should 
not be allowed to escape from the just punishment of such an awful 
crime. When massacres occurred in Annenia it was possible for him 
to plead inability to restrain the passions of his Mohammedan subjects 
in distant portions of the Empire. He could urge that ineffideut 
police and undisciplined soldiery for from the restraining hand of his 
centralised power had broken loose from his control, and, excited by 
their Mnssnlnfen fanaticism, had committed crimes in the heart o-f 
Asia which he greatly regretted and which should never be repeated. 
He might, I say, plead this in extenuation of the horrible massacres 
in Asia Minor which have justly excited the wrath and indignation 
of Europe, though every indication has gone to show that, &r from 
restraining his soldiery and officials in these distant regions, he directly 
encouraged them in their bloody work of massacre; but no such 
excuse con be made in the present case. 

The Sultan of Turkey, whatever may be his power in the distant 
portions of his Empire, is certainly supreme and all-powerful in his 
own capital. He surrounds himself with the most trustworthy and 
best disciplin^ men both in the army and in the police. It is 
notorious that nothing can take place in his capital without his being 
instantly acquaiifted with it. His spies are in all parts of the city, 
and report direct to him the conversation and movements of all 
suspected persons. A revolutionary movement in which so many 
persons were engaged as in the attack on the Ottoman Bank could 
hardly have been organised wiUiout some intimation of the intention 
of the conspirators having reached the ears of the Sultan through his 
numerous detectives, and in the excited state of the populace it would 
^cmly have been natural to anticipate that some reprisals would be 
made by the Mussulmans on the Chriatiaus, if precautions were not 
taken ^ prevent them. 

Had Sultan desi^ the massacre of the Armenian Ghristians 
in his capitid he could not have planned a better course of action 
than to allow these twenty-five mad revolutionaries to carry out theur 
foolish and wicked designs, knowing that the Mussulmans would 
certainly revenge the outrage, and that if the police and soldiera 
were held aloof from the disturbances for forty-eight hours, the die- 
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the souree of so mach trouble eod annoyance, would be wiped out of 
exifitenoe, and that he s^d his advism would be breed for ever froA 
their hateful presenoe in the capital of his Empire. It is itaposi^bie 
to say what actually occurred in the palace, but knowing the power 
of the Sultan, and the means at his disposal for becoming acquainted 
with all that was going on in his capital, and for suppressing at once 
any riot or disturbance, and considering that murder wag permitted 
to go on practically unchecked for some forty-eight hoars, and that 
6,000 men lost their lives during that time, almost within sight of 
the palace of the all-powerful autocrat, the man who can acquit him 
of some share in these atrocious crimes must indeed be gifted with 
a charitable spirit. 

* The Assassin who sits on the throne of Turkey. . . . Him whom 
1 wish always to call the Great Assassin.* 

Such are the terms applied in recently published letters by Mr. 
Gladstone to the Sultan. To most men the name trill not apfiear 
exaggerated or undeserved. 

Bighteous as is the indignation which we may feel towards the 
Assassin on the throne, we cannot, in justice, forget that there are 
exalted and distinguished persouages in other countries who cannot 
be exonerated from all blame in regard to these massacres. We know 
from the despatches published in the ofBcial Blue-books that the Prime 
Minister of England was prepared after the first massacres of Armenians 
in Asia Minor to have put a stop, if necessary by force, to any recur- 
xence of these horrors, had he received the smallest encouragement 
firom the great European Powers, and that he reluctantly desisted from 
interference on hearing that Bnssia would not only not assist 
England in her efforts to stop further massacres, but would resent any 
independent action on her part. It has been stated, with what truth 
I know not, that private approaches were made by the Government of 
Great Britain to that of the United States (whose people had shown 
marked sympathy with the victims of persecution, and whose mission- 
aries had been eye-witnesses of many atrocities, and had jierBonally 
suffered from the disturbed state of the country), and that Lord 
Salisbury declared his readiness to risk the dangers of foreign hostility 
could he be assured of the support of the Republic of the West, but^ 
that such on assurance could not be given, as American traditional 
policy did not ^rmit the Republic to entangle herself in European 
alliances, or to take any part in the x>olitiGal affairs of the Old 
World. 

Whatever others may have done, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has, at all events, performed bis duty. Short of plunging his 
country and Europe into a general war for the sake of the Axmeniaas 
-^an act of quixotic madness, whidi even such a righteous cause 
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luive fSsdled ia jqstifj^he ootrld not ^ye done moite. If lie 
hae iMled to bring abcmt a concert of Europe for tbe pmpOBe of com- 
pelling the Turk to cease his murders and brutalities and to conduct 
himself like a civilised being, the &alt lies not with Great Britain, 
< but with those Powers whose selfish jealousy forbids them to combine 
with their neighbours in enforcing peace axid respect for law and order 
on the bloodthirsty tyrant of the Bosphorus. 

As I write, a telegram from Paris states that while at breakfiist 
together on the journey from Breslau to Goerlitz, the Geiman 
Emperor spoke with the Czar upon his approaching visit to Fiance. 
His Majesty is said to have alluded to his projected stay in the French 
capital as a fresh pledge of peace, and then, referring to his late visit to 
Vienna, he announced that a complete understanding had been arrived 
at between Hussia and Austria, with the otject of effecting a pacific 
solution of the Eastern Questicni. In any case, the telegram con- 
tinues, the Czar stated that Bussia and Austria would only ac- 
tively intervene in the event of any third Power endeavouring to act 
alone. 

Of course, this statement may be perfectly untrue, and may have 
its sole foundation in the brain of a Parisian reporter ; but if it be true, 
it means that whilst Russia and Austria decline to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, they will not permit any other Power to 
do so. 

In the meantime the blood of 6,000 men, murdered in Europe, 
in addition to that of the thousands who have already met 
their deaths during the last six months in the Sultan’s dominions 
on the other side of the Bosphorus, cries aloud to Heaven for ven- 
geance. ^ 

How long wiB the populations of Christian Europe permit these 
atrocities to be <Smmitted with impunity by the crowned assassin of 
the Yildiz Kiosk ? 

His object is evidently to sweep from his dominions the hated 
Giaour — either by death or banishment. Having murdered 6,000 
Armenians, be is now deporting the rest to the inhospitable shores 
of Anatolia and to other distant portions of his Empire, where death 
awaits them either by starvation or at the hands of mobs of fSanatical 
Mussttlmans, who assuredly await their arrival. 

Enctmrag^ by the jealousies between the Powers, which in the 
past have ensured him ^impunity, the Sidtan seems to have become 
reckless. If he be permitted to destroy the Armenians, who can 
guarantee that in his madness he will not attempt similar violence 
against foreigners residing within Iris dominions ? Are we 

to wait for justice to be m^ecuted until he commits such a final act of 
murderous folly ? In such a case, the one remainiDg satis&ction 
would be that this scene would be the last in the horrible drama, as 
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the Assassin, his throne, and his dynasty would once for all he swejiw. 
from the soil of Europe amidst the universal execrations of an out- 
raged world. 

Let us hope that the Powers of Europe will awake to their respon- 
sibilities and anticipate such a fell catastrophe by deposing the reck- 
less Imperial madman before he can shed further blood, or finally 
exterminate the last remnants of an ancient Christian race. 


Meath, 
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By John Burns, M.P. 


There is a time in the history of a nation like Great Britain, whose 
general interests are best served by permanent peace, when it shonld 
fece danntlessly, and with a heart of steel accept, the alternative even 
of war for a just, inevitable, and humanitarian act towards a suffering 
people. 

Such a time and crisis have arrived for our common country over 
the Armenian atrocities. 

By doing the right thing boldly, through the inspiriting influence 
and contagious example of a speedy intervention, England can palliate 
the awful reproach that Europe has incurred, stop the flagrant 
injustice to Armenia, and avert the continued stain on our common 
humanity. Unless some step is taken by England somehow, a further 
policy of drift will be disastrous, and our masterly inactivity in the 
East will cause us to regret, perhaps in India, the day when our 
statesmen construed indifference as neutrality and desertion as 
diplomacy. Fairther delay on the Armenian Question will be 
dangerous for England’s prestige. The waiting upon others is 
inimical to her polrar and that strength amongst nations which have 
almost solely ^en sustained by the spontaneity and independence 
of her * splendid isolation.* 

The gravity of the last phase of the Eastern Question, serious 
though it be, is fortunately not accentuated by political partisanship. 
Our Ministry, without fear of men or favour for any particular 
method of intercession, can, if they have a prompt remedy, have a 
unanimous country at their back. Certain it is that other Powers 
are expeOtant of Ragland’s lead. In them that attitude is instinctive ; 
because, as has been often proved, England is alone ' the one free 
voice in Europe.* The civilised world hopes ,and believes England 
will lead the way in telling the Saltan, and if necessary compel him, 
to cease the ruthless slaughter of an unarmed people. For less 
piovocation England has often risked life and treasure. In her 
highest moral interests which have been assailed she should exercise 
her traditbnal responsMity and the international obliga- 
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dne to a weaker people from suck a frcrt-dasg Power. Timi tk^ 
time for active intervention by some Power bas arrived is beyond 
question. ^ 

Whether through joint or by isolated action England does her 
bounden duty is immaterial. As the country to which oppressed 
people have always turned, army 1 hope, will ever aj^eal, England is 
by virtue of her gec^fraphical situation and her political isolation the 
only Power that can take the initiative. I want that dutiful honour 
to he England’s, and in so being and doing savCT the Armenians from 
that effaoement evidently now ijWded. Any objection that may 
have been urged for delay has been removed. Every corroboration 
of -post massacre has been produced, and the horrors of the recent 
holocaust established. The universal denunciation of the character 
and extent of Constantinople murders compels England, failing co- 
operation from others, which is improbable, to chivalrously suppress, 
single-handed if necessary, the Satanic lust for blood that the Sultan 
has displayed. 

A year ago, perhaps, active isolated intervention by England 
would have been premature and inexpedient, and might have led to 
international complications. But since then in other crises activity 
in well doing led to arbitration over Venezuela. A flying squadron 
to deliver a firm message taught an Empercn: the art of polite letter- 
writing whilst England was daring to curb her own rebellious Prae- 
torians in South Africa. These and other acts show that * grasping 
the nettle ’ within and without our Empire pays. But is this alarm 
as to the possibility of war through our intervention justified ? 1 
think not. The undue a^qirehension of war over the right issue haa 
often, by the excessive fear of it, made war inevitable, and enabled 
the daring despotisms to exploit the nervous scruples of their more 
civilised neighbours and opponents. Less com^deration for the 
material and commercial interests at stake, and a greater regard for 
the moral obligation, has by its transcendent influence averted what 
under less noble impulses and ideals, would have been forcible action. 

But why speculate upon results of intervention and hypothetical 
combinations of Powers and other complications when all the signs 
of the times point to j^ractical unanimity ? The co-operation of the 
Powers through their ambassadors by the collective notes to the 
Porte on the 27th and 51st of August would of itself justify any 
action England may take, and cause the chief Powers, if diplomacy 
is not duplicity, to supix)rt her demands upon the Poite. The refusal 
of France tq the bank raiders, our past waste of blood and 

treasure for. Turkey, her indebtedness to i^gland, all prove our 
h<ma fides. Whether or no, England, not for the &:st time, must do 
her duty, even though it he alone, in demanding reforms. What 
those reforms may be can best be determined as recent past action 
and present negotietum determine. 
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^ If England for the mome&t jpecMeoUy ebstiM her action to 
the ^ventioa of further outragee, and the ooncesBioa of such^ 
iftfbnns or autonomy to Armenia as will secure its people there, and 
through the Turkish dominion, life and liberty, that tempomUy will 
suffiee. 

And it is only because British aggrandisement is feared that some 
Powers do not join England. That fear dispelled by pledges, they 
will allow England to be the Garrison Police of Europe to keep the 
Turks in order. 

If doing this, however, should open up, as it may, the deposition 
of the Sultan, the repartition of Tnrkey, and the allocation of its 
dominions to other states in Europe, that must be faced. ' 

But I believe the cost of Europe’s armed peace, in the main due to 
the untenable position of Turkey, will v^y soon lead all the Powers 
to settle without war, perhaps by arbitration, as soon they must, the 
distribution of the Turkish Empire to better hands than those who 
now palter with its possibilities, plunder its people, and prey upon its 
resources. Pending that decision, which is inevitable, England would 
be supported in her attempt to secure an armistice from assassination 
for the Armenians. 

It does not need enthusiasm for the social and political aims of 
the Armenians as a people to justify their prompt rescue from their 
present condition on the part of England. 

I cannot enthuse over the Armenian. He is not an ideal subject 
for help or sympathy, but he is, with all his faults, human, and should 
not be hunted like a beast. That the Armenians are the least 
favoured of the ]x>]yglot peoples that submit to, but do not accept, 
Turkish rule ig true. 

1 have no love for the Armenian, his Christianity is in many 
instances a cloak for crafty commercialism, his huckstering and 
usurious pursuits are incapable of defence. That be is the Jew of 
the East we know, and, like the Jew of the other hemisphere, he may 
look upon the Mussulman as his commerciid Mecca and to prey upon 
him his religion. A dash of the vigour the Cretans recently dis* 
played would have been to his credit. The undue cultivation of the 
worst form of <k»mmerdal spirit has evol ved in the Armenian &culties 
that do not endear him to the Turk. We have the same thing 
tinder anotiier name nearer home. The JewiEcation of the Armenian 
is in no small degree the cause of the recent troubles ; but that is 
no excuse for persecution as a preliminary to extinction. All this 
given and admitted, the senseless slaughter of otherwise innocent; 
if undeE^ble, people must be rtoj^ped. 

On the other hand^ I do not share even now the wholesale 
deannciation of the Turks aa a people. Not e^^en the ntunber of 
Armeniaiis killed by them decides my opinion for intervention* 1 
vventure to belfove>that the ordinal^ Tmrks, if left to thmnselveS) are 
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imo^hle of the qitffumed bnitatitj that, usder the Im^iietian &ot? 
tiieii rulerSf the dcegs of its popiilatioii have aseisted iiL 

The broad hdt tEat tells with zne is that, withoittt sufBd^t eaw \ i 
er provocation, an Eastern oligarchy is plundering and murdering 
a sectioii b£ its^people under the corrupt domination of its ^ pashas. 
Worse th^ this,, t^ey were secretly, then openly, now ; defiantly 
stirring up the fauaticisin of its otherwise decent peoplef and for 
their own ends importing the most savage of their auxiliaries to carry 
out what the real Tnrkidi pecxple at Constantinople do not aj^ove. 

, The faxA is, and the > past and present history of the Ottoman 
Empire proves, that there are two Turks to be reckoned with : the 
governing element, which is nearly dways criminal and corrupt, and 
the governed, who, considering iheir race, religion, and Oriental 
customs, are not the immoral replicas of their infiunous rulers. In a 
word, the autocracy of degeneracy which stands for government in 
Turkey has to be destroyed, and in its destruction the overtaxed, 
blackmailed, Turkish people would rejoice, and good administration 
for Armenia would begim 

Turkey has for generations bera in the hands of a brutal bureau- 
cracy. This official despotism that combines Oriental craft with 
Western hypocrisy, and both with Eastern vice, must go. Its puppet 
end embodiment, the Sultan, must be deposed. In the permanent 
interests of Turkey itself the Saltan and all his mvtowrctge must be 
sacrificed, or, for lack of thiB, the Turks will provoke universal hostility 
and^ as a nation, must disappear. 

As a Turkish proverb pertinently says, * Their fish now stinks at 
the head/ That ghoulish head must be severed to save the whole 
Eastern peoples from moral putrefimtion, administrative decay, and 
social dissolution. ^ 

How best and quickest can relief to the Armeniaifi be given and the 
better Turkey saved from its wicked parts ? For any one, not of the 
Oovemment, it is difficult to say, and through the curse of our secret 
diplomacy it is difficult to sugg^t what to do. That is the business 
of our governors and parliamentary pashas, the Cabinet. The details 
of it is their work, its necessity is their mandate, and their politicid 
ce^nsibility as an administration makes it their duty. 

Whm they will apply the vital spark of kindling action 1 cannot 
aay. Europe is indignant, England is agreed, and it commands the 
<mly voice that can order the Forte to desist. Such an order 
, given by our fleet in forcing the Dardanelles would suffice. This 
decisive act, once before taken for less justification than has recently 
occurred, would have created a situation the outcome of which would 
not be war, but the agreed dismembermeut of Turkey. 

Risks must always be run, England was made and lives by them 
nt home and abroad. 

A bold ventore would haye exposed the bluff of the reptUe 
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0 t Eiit^pe, and disclosed not a unity of Powers agsaizist England, but a 
rujiture amoi^t them over the divkion of an empire that England 
4one can and must tumble to its doom. 

But what has come over our statesmen that they should hesitate 
even at strenuous mediaMon, when a real oasm as the condition 
of Armenia is, exists ? Is their hesitancy and appreh«asion due to a 
knowledge of kctors in the Eastern Question that the public do not 
possess ? If «D, it is time the English people wm informed, so that 
if the dread arbitrament of war alone will ‘suffice, they should know 
it, and on that knowledge decide, or if a bargain with Bussia is needed, 
discuss the terms, accepting or rej^ing as humanity, not teiritcMry^ 
decides. There have been few European troubles that possessed the 
justification for English initiative and odlective action of the Powers 
which these massacres have fumkhed. Had some crisiB been wanted 
for reasons of la haute ^politique, it would have arisen and been created 
over the matrimonial alliance of some ]^ty ‘ prince with another 
member of a royal house, and war would have been declared ere this. 
Had some irritable ambassador had a violent dklike to another, means 
would have been found for the ' suspension of friendly relations.’ 

Had the Saltan been at CSoomassie instead of Constantinople, at 
Zanzibar or Khartoum, or anywh^e else than in his lair at Yildiz 
Kiosk, the long fingers of our commercial interests ‘would have found 
some sordid tr^e reason for pulling him up, as our sailors say, with a 
round turn. If the sanctified politii^ exigencies of palm od, cotton, 
and trade gin have driven us to the splendid and heroic audarity 
that has marked some of our expecdtions, and often illumined the 
pages of our history, we have yet, t am certain, conscience and 
courage enougl^ for the rescue of millionB of human beings from a 
cruel and obsolete despotism. 

Surely in thl heyday of dur naval supremacy and' military 
pre^jai-edness, our statesmen have the fii'mness to indicate what our 
sailors and soldiers would cheerfully do and dare ? 

Over the Armenian atrocities there. has been greater incentive lor 
interference than evoked the oonrage of the Crusaders. In some 
form, in varying degrees, the subject peoples of Turkey have been 
oppressed by a continuity of ^ime in their rulers. What in more 
barbarims tkaes we could have tolerated, we now must take active 
steps to siippieas. 

1 dedkie to accept tl^e view which recent events have seemed to 
justify, namdyrthat womenand children, the aged, and the deliberately 
unarmed, newt ootManne to be Idlled in Turkey because, the armed 
giants of SIttrdpe are jealous as to who shall be the first Or last to 
stay the murderer's hfEmd. • 

Have the ' Big Battalions ’ taken the other sida and new become 
theks^g^^^ Satanlo Mt||esty the Sultan ? Is itsaifer ibeibe 
Great Assassin to ply hk murdeious mission with an armed heat 
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surrounding him, while he, in proportion tsoith^ strengih, craftiljiis 
exploits their rival plans, their hidden antagonfems, ^d their secret 
policies ? If this be so, England, exempt from territorial aggrandire- 
ment in that part of Europe, is driven to plainly telling the other 
Powers that, in their desire to divide the Turkish dominions in the 
future, they must help to stay the annihilation of its people in the 
present. 

If war is out of the question singlehanded and collective deposi- 
tion impossible, these do not exhaust the versatility and resources of 
the potential Pitts and embryonic Cromwells who aspire to direct 
our poHcies and govern our Empire. 1 at least await their action 
with some degree of doubt. But if they can prove that their hand 
is stayed because intervention will mean the intensification of 
Armenian massacres and universal persecution, we perhaps will have 
to wait. But how long ? Judging by recent references to the im- 
potency of England, Armenia is always to be the theatre of atrocity 
because some statesmen and journalists regard England as weak and 
as nervous as themselves. 

But at least the convening of a conference of the Powers is 
possible. Let the world know which nation shields the Sultan, and 
what for. Let England at that conference or now boldly exploit for 
humanity the real divisions amongst the Powers, with a full know- 
ledge that some of them dare not -attempt war abroad for fear of 
revolution at home, whilst at the same time subordinating those 
* British interests ^ that a false pride and a mistaken policy have 
maintained too long in Turkey, and caused the present difficulty. 

The pity of it all is, that the impression created on Europe and 
the Porte by the spirited action of our Consul at Constantinople was 
allowed to pass away. It was the plucky prelimnary of further 
action by his superiors at home ; at least it foreshftowed what their 
policy should have been. 

llie withdrawal then or even now of our Ambassador, and the 
substitution of an admiral with an hoards notice for all four-footed 
beasts to vacate Yildiz Kiosk and a bombardment if reforms were not 
granted within an hour. Audacious well-doing would have solved the 
situation. 

The Concert of Europe, however, is to be waited upon, and the chief 
element in it, as I regard England to be, must await, I suppose, another 
tragedy to invoke its aid. If that should come— and vacation is its 
chief stimulus— then even with the Powers against us, but America 
and our colonies helping England, the Sultan must be thrown from 
that pivotal position he now occupies, and from which he has dex- 
terously lured, or drawn to his side, or kept neutrid, the veiy ferces 
and powen that, in preserving their diplomatic belanoe, sent the 
Armenians to their fate and made a murderer mutm^ the Eastern 
Question. 



IV 


By Professoh H. Anthony Salmon^ 

Tbb darkest record in the pages of modern history is unquestionably 
that of the reign of Abdul Hamid. ■ What is still more lamentable is 
the fact tliat an indelible stain blemishes the fair repute of European 
chivalry and honour. With all the boasted claim of Western nations 
to civilisation, culture, love of justice and hunumity, and the protec- 
tion of the oppressed, they have of late remained inert witnesses of 
the most barbaric treatment that a subjugated people ever received 
from its rulers. All this notwithstanding that the six Great Powers 
stand pledged by treaties to afford protection to the persecuted 
subjects of the Sultan. But they have continued passive, lest by 
active intervention some spoke may thereby be put in the wheel of 
their political machinery. 

It is true that the Powers, following the lead of Great Britain 
and Kussia (1 do not mention Fiance, for her latter-day statesmen 
have made her the puppet of the Tzar), made strong representation last 
year to the Sultan . This was followed by several others. Every one is 
now acquainteij with the result. His Sultanic Majesty, after months 
of tedious exchtmge of polite remonstrances, granted some modified 
refonns — on papR-. lliis, be it understood, he took the precaution to 
make publicly known to the world, and especially for the edification 
of his wretched subjects, as voluntarily ‘ emanating from the fountain 
of his limitless mercy and boundleas love for his people ! ’ Despite the 
apparent absurdity of the whole affair^ii^the representatives of the 
Powers were constrained to make a virtue of necessity and accept this 
magnanimous concession. Months elapsed and not a sign was made 
as to putting this into force. On the contrary, the officers and 
officials id: whose instigation and by whose aid the atrocities in 
Armenia took place wer^ decorated ai^ promoted. 

The tone of the press on the Continent has been, throughout the 
period of the sad occurreuoea, modified and extremely cautious. But, 
on the other hand, 1 venture to ask what real good has accrued from 
the voluminous writings in this country and the tirades made agmnst 
the Sultan and his Government. Worse than nothing, Abdul 
Hamid retaliated by a r^tition of his former dark deeds of blood ! 
Xnmerous indignation meetings were held, eloquent platform speeches 
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were delivered, ftiid every feasible step was taken to prove tha^ ' 
tbe feelings of Chrisi^ England were outraged at the m^lesr 
slaughter of so many thousand AnnenimiB. Burdy, no greats or 
more influei^ial and representative meeting was ever held than that 
which took place at the St. James's Hall last year in May ! Yet, 
after the lapse of fifteen months, over five thousand Christians are 
butchered by orders of the Sultan within a stone's^hrow of his fast- 
ness, Yildiz, and actually within sight of some representatives of the 
European Powmis. Can history famish a greater outrage upon the 
honour of the civilised hinnau community ? 

With regard to the St. James’s Hall meeting, I venture here to 
state briefly thai it is my firm ccmviction that (1) had the speakers 
re&ained from attacking the Muhammadan faith ; (2) had they 
expressed the desire for the introduction of general reform in Turkey 
(b^h to Christians and non-Oiristiaus alike); (3) bad a formal 
resolution been passed appealing to the other Powers to support 
Great Britain in taking immediate measures to compel the Sultan 
to cany out those reforms — ^long ere now the desired end would 
have been attained. This would have contributed, in a great 
measure, to lubricate much of that fricrion which has since existed 
between Great Britain and the Powers over the Turkish Question. It 
would have helped to allay the discontent of the Muhammadans and 
brought about jieace and contentment throughout Turkish dominion. 
That meeting, with all its subsequent appendages, had a baneful 
effect! It increased the madness and fury of the bloodthirsty 
Sultan, roused the suspicion of foreign politicians, and augmented 
the hostility of Bussian statesmen to this country. 

The question of imminent importance at present is to consider the 
manner in which this complex problem can be solv^. Affairs have 
now reached so acute a stage that unless some speedy solution be 
found a disastrous European war is inevitable. It must be evident 
to all that the persecuted suffering subjects of the Sultan are deter- 
mined to maintain their present attitude, and will not rest until they 
get the much-needed reforml The voice of the leaders of the reform 
movement has had a telling effect. Committees have sprung up in 
eveiy part of the Turkish Empire. Some of these are absolutely re- 
volutionary, as has been prov^ ; but their action was independent 
of the leaders of the Central Committee at Paris. The power of the 
latter has grown to enormous dimehsions, and I have the best 
authority for stating that these have the support of the bulk of the 
Turkish Army officers. Indeed, with the exception of a small minority 
(who surround the Saltan), every inhabitant of the Emjiire secretly 
supports the league of reform. 

The only solution of the diflScutty-^the only means of checking 
the flow of bloodshed in perturbed Turkey— 4s the immediate depo^ 
sition of Ahdid Hamid I In this idea the Press and public of this 
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ate naaBimoiu. 0& the other hand, bo pHMiaeid BOggeetioa 
offered as to the loaimer of procedioev It is tme some 
have advocated that Enghuad should, single-handed if xiei^s be, effect 
the dethFonement. Buch a st^ wkhout some iindeisteding %ith 
Bussia would be fraught with danger. I do not mean that this 
country in reality need fear any a^ive opposition on the part of 
Bussia or of the other European Powers. The Government of the 
Tzar knows right well that, by supporting Abdul Hamid actively 
against the will of the whole nation, Bussia would defeat her own end^ 
and jeopardise her poHcy in appearing as the champion of Turkey. 
The danger would really from the people of the country 

themselves — I refer to the muhainnmdan population. These—- 
although they have been equally the victims of misrule, and are in 
reality anxious to terminate the listing rSgivne — would resent the 
active intervention of England, which they would regard as made on 
behalf of the Armenians and Ghrislaans idone. Unless these doubts 
be dissipated they would msort to arms, and — ^though powerless to 
withstand the power of Great Biitain-^iliey would avenge themselves 
upon the hapless Christians. I repeat what 1 have often said before, 
that it is much to be regretted that this country should have so 
strenuously striven to obtain redress for the Armenian sufferers, with 
such total disregard of the condition of the non-Christians of Turkey. 
But this may yet be amended. I rejoice at the &ct that Mr. Glad- 
stone has latterly in one of his letters stated that it is not the 
Muhammadans who are to blame, but the Sultan. It would be 
beneficial if his lead were to be followed by others who have waged 
an incessant war against the creed of Islam. 

The time dias arrived when the Young Turkey party should be 
fully recognised ^y the European Powers* Without their support, 
direct or indire(», nothing cui be effeotually or peaceably done. 
They, on the other hand, skMld have some countenance from 
one or more of the European Pbweis, so tiiat when the hour arrives 
for them (especially those at Constantinople) to openly proclaim 
themselves opponents of the present they may do so securely 

and effectively. They would, moreover, take the necessary means to 
ensure the fulfilment of refonns by Abdul Hamid’s successor. 

The deposition of Abdul Hamid could be effected in a single 
night without the shedding of one drop of Idood ; for should it be felt 
that would even only stand neutral the whole nation would 

openly rise, and the^Aeii^-u^-Jsfrim, the chief Turkish Muhammadan 
dignitary, huneelf would be at their head and readily, grant the neces- 
sary Ibar his deposition. In this connection I may add that, 
according to Muhammadan law, the edict of a few priests of Islam 
is all that is needed to dethrone the Kaliph and appoint a successor. 
Bach was the case with the frur former Sovereigns of Turkey who 
have been deposed during this century. 
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; It is Eomewhiit strange that in all that has he^i said regardin^^ 
the deposition the Sultan no mention has be^ Inade of 
possible successor, and no zeferenee made to the pis^ible eon- 
dition of tlie country after the event. Boes &is not show a heedless 
disregard of the future-rwith all its possible complications ? Does 
it not show the irresponsible ignorance o£ those who would at any 
cost have their country plunged in a hazardous situation ? 

It is both amusing and painful to reflect upon the conduct of a 
person who, while labouring under mortal fear and in imminent 
danger, seeks to dispel from his mind the inevitable evil by thinking 
of some feintastic good. Such has been the case with some of the 
leading men in this country over * the Ea^em Question.’ At the 
time of the appearance in this Beview of my article in May 
1895, the editors of two leading London morning papers expostu- 
lated with me for having so strongly shown the real condition of 
Turkey, intimating ‘ that such exposures may lead to the re-opening 
of the Eastern Question, which is most undesirable at present.’ 
This wilful blindness is almost incomprehensible, and I even venture 
to say that its consequences arc as disastrous as those of the conduct 
of people who imagine they see what does not exist. The con- 
duct alike of those who ignore a,^t and of those who exaggerate 
it is reprehensible. 

1 trust that 1 may be pardoned for referring to my past writings 
in this Review, but it may somewhat serve to emphasise what I feel 
it my duty now to say. As far back as May 1895 I declared that 
the persecuted suffering subjects of Turkey have at last realised that 
they must no longer hope for succour from Europe, and that they 
are determined to endure their sufferings no longer ; ^hat they were 
resolved by themselves, unaided, to ight for lib^y or die in the 
struggle. And this statement has since been fully realised, Mace- 
donia, Crete, Mount Lebanon, and agpinthe Armenians, have risen in 
arms, and many thousands in truth have died in the struggle. 

The British nation and its Government have repeatedly been 
accused of seeking self-benefit at whatever sacrifice it may entail to 
others, and that self-considerations alone for the purposes of national 
aggrandisement sway the mind of public men in this country. 
There may be some amount of truth in the indictment. On the other 
hand, can the other Christian nations of Europe plead guiltless of 
the crime of aiding and abetting the shedding of the blood of thou- 
sands upon thousands of innocent lives in Turkey at the close of the 
nineteenth century ? Should not France, once the mighty champion 
of Christendom, with all its historic chivalry, bow its head in shame 
for helping to support a cold-blooded tyrant upon his throne ? And 
how can Russia— the avowed enemy, until within a year or so ago, of 
Turkey and of all oppressors of Christians — reconcile her former attitude 
with her present conduct in giving encouragement to that worthless 
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^rawtL wto has dvtring his reign oansed more snfifering to his sub- 
jects than alt his predecessors put together. 

In conclusion I will briefly summarise the opinions of one of the 
most influential leaders of the Young Turkey Party and the chief 
editor of La Jeme TurqvMf of Paris, as expressed to me in a conver- 
sation a few days ago. He said : 

Present aflsiis in Turkey are replete wilh danger— not only as regards thsi 
Empire, hut as threatening the peace of the world. The danger does notarise ao 
much from the distuihancea in the country as from the attitude of the Powers in 
connectimi therewith ■ Their apathy and contentment with diplomatic lemon- 
strances (instead of taking decisive steps) have made affairs much worse than th^ 
would have been. It was thought that the matter would blow over. Mere pro- 
tests and threats had no effect upon the Sultan, who has become well acquainted 
with ‘ European representations.’ But things iiow have gone beyond all the arts (rf 
diplomacy. Further disturbance and massacres are inevitable I These sparks in 
Turkey will cause a European condagration, the result of which God alone 
knows. The Muhammadans are wrongly accused of fanaticism. The idea is 
erroneous. They likewise cry out for reforms and are sick of the present Sultan. 
Moreover Muhammadans are always ready to submit to superior power, as is the 
casein India, Algeria, Egypt, and other pla(^. 

As to the Sultan, he is possessed of intelligence, but he is in reality insane— 
and who would not be so after twenty years’ imprisonment at his palace, surrounded 
by adventurers and liars, knowing only what he is told ? There is only one way 
to save Turkey, and save Europe thereby from a fruitless war; and that is by the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid. Why should not Queen Victoria, for instance, ask 
the Tzar, as a humane act, to agree to the deposition, for the sake of saving 
the heartless massacre of thousands of innocent helpless people? Such a step 
would he hailed with acclamation throughout the civilised world, no less than 
by the people throughout Turkey. 

The abovais, with Bome reaerve, what was stud. I can only add, 
from my intimke knowledge of the f(»x»s at the disposal of and 
employed by ‘ aMened Turkey,’ that nothing hut the speedy deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid can possibly remove the <hmger which now 
threatens all the subjects of Turkey with destruction and Europe 
with a disastrous war. 

H. Anthont SAtMONfi, 
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THE Eight Hon. W. E. Glabstone 


The foregoing articles, with which 1 have become acq|udnted 
through the kindness of the Editor, appear to me likely fo attract 
the public attention, not only by ability and integrity, but by the 
remarkable diversity in the points of view from which the several 
iuthors approach the discussion, and the not less remarkable decision 
with which they arrive at a bbmmon conclusion : that conclusion 
being, that the * situation ’ in Ihe East is intolerable, and that action 
ivith a view to a remedy has become indispensable, and ought not to 
be delayed. 

It may be worth while to remaiic that that situation, besides being 
Intolerable, is unexampled. It is not without example that the 
Great Assassin, now Sultan of Turkey, should have defied all Europe : 
but on two occasions when he made the attempt, in 1876-7, and in 
1880, it cost him the severance of fourteen millions of people from his 
Empire, wh^eas his daring has now eSected this defidnce, up to the 
present point, with absolute hnpuni^, and with tri^phant success, 
[n a witty and pungent sarcasm, Dera Swift’ set forth that, when ten 
men well armed enter into conflict with Cne man in his shirt, the 
man in the shirt is nearly sure to be beaten. In the present case, 
not indeed ten but six men well armed have fought with one man in 
his shirt, and that a very ragged one, but the man in the shirt has 
thus £ir been victorious, and has exhibited his consciousness of 
victory by the periodical repetition of his crimes now blazoned 
tbrougbout the world. 

Nor (to do the, six men justice) has this been because they were 
insensible to the enormity of the offences. On the contrary, though 
we do not know all, yet it lias become known even to us on the out* 
side of all charmed circles, through channels which if accidental are 
authentic, that a remedy the strongest and most direct of all has 
been deliberately proposed and variously advanced in their delibera- 
tions, and has only fiEiiled to take effect through certain reciprocal 
jealousies, independent of the merits of this particular controversy 
before us. Now it may be laid down as a gener^ rule that the failure 
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^ Atring remedial propoeitkmB 1b not a mere return to the atcstua 
amUt but worsens tbe general position. They are sme to have became 
known to the crimihal who is unhappily also a Boyereign : their ool*> 
lapse is like an assurance of impunity : and that assiimBoe of im- 
punity becomes for the time absolute, when the Six Powers cast aside 
their weapons of offenee, and descend to the prosecution of on illimit- 
able diplomatio war, which has been based upon the method of still- 
born r^cmstranee, and which, not hrom fault of execution, but from 
the law of its nature, was doomed from the first to be, and to become 
with the lapse of time more and more, a thing pitiable and con- 
temptible. 

The last feature of strangeness, in this successful contumacy by 
the single hand, remains to be stated. When a particular sovereign 
defies the world, it is sometimes with the love and veneration, always 
at least with the assent and support, of his subjects. There is no 
evidence that the Sultan has any one of these props to sustaiu him. 
His people are not indeedpermitted to express their sentiments ; but 
all the evidence before us is to the effect that as a body they, the 
Mahommedans as well as the Christians, are thoroughly disaffected. 
The motive power, which has directed these atrocities, and is only 
watching the movement of the hand on the clock to direct more, 
consists in the Sultan himself, sitting in the Yildiz Kiosk, with his 
dishes tasted lest his cook should poison him, and surrounded by ten 
or, as some believe, twenty thousand troops in his capital, whom, con- 
trary to his general practice, he regularly pays, feeds, and clothes, 
and on whom, rightly or wrongly, he thinks he can rely. 

Such is the unexampled character of the Eastern controversy in 
its present phasa. The interrogation, however, of the hour, to which 
the British natiomis from day to day hea^ang mountain^ high the 
materials of an f^mative reply, is whether, besides being unex- 
ampled, it is also intolerable. I venture to add that we have already 
pa«^ the point at which a doubt could be raised whether the 
Eastern Question had been really opened or not, Quite apart from 
the present national movement, or its immediate consequences, opened 
that question is by the weight of facts, and so effectually opened that 
unless by the nj^ication of effective remedies it never can again be 
closed. 

Upon the humiliaticm, whi^ Emope has been suffering for 
the last eighteen months through its diplomacy, the people of 
this country appear to be well agreed* They seem also to be 
of one mind in the belief that action is absolutely demanded 
by the inbi^erable character of the situation. Further they have 
no doubt as to the title of the Powers collectively, or it may be 
indiyidqaUy) to undertake such action ; the ground or reascm of it 
being fowad in the hideous character, and the vast extent, of the 
Armei^hm messaeres, together with the certainty that nothing but 
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fear on the part of the Assassin will prevent their indefinite lepetitloii. 
For, though the wonder be scarcely less than the crime; it reall|^ 
seems as if he had marked out for himself as an infernal mission, even 
the extirpation of the race whose blood, as we understand, he shares ; 
and aa if he would not consider his business was at ui end until the 
last Armenian was at his last gasp. 

Kow, the action which is contemplated is humane ; and it is also 
of the class which is called humanitarian. But, as between nations, 
the feet that a given course is agreeable to humanity does not ol 
itself amount to a sufficient justification for entering upon it. Neithei 
is it enough to say that we have made a careful examination of meant 
and ends, Imd are well convinced that the undertaking is within om 
power. But there is still someflnng more that we lack : for we have 
not had the sword of the Almighty entrusted to our keeping, and while 
we are bound to follow and require humanity in our own house, we maj 
not have a title to enforce it in the house of our neighbour. W< 
ought therefore to examine whether our case is complete, anc 
whether we have the specific rights and obligations, which suffice, ii 
the case that may be before us, to invest us with a jurisdiction that 
apart from these specific rights, would not properly belong to us. 

The specific right, then, which the Powers of Europe possess, an< 
which entails a corresponding obligation, to prevent the recurrenci 
of atrocious and wholesale crime in the Turkish Empire, is the righ 
conferred, and the obligation imposed, by Treaty ; let us say Twmi 
naMm by the Treaty of Berlin. This right, and this obligatioi 
attach to all the Powers. It is the shameless violation of it by Turke 
which entails her liability as towards them all. There are two c 
them, however, from whom sound moral judgment would entitle us t 
expect a special forwardness. One of them is Rj^sia, who by tb 
Treaty of San Ste&no had promised so much to the Christians, An 
the other is England, to whom unhappily were owing in a prineipi 
degree such shortcomings as attach to the Treaty of Berlin in con 
parison with the Treaty of San Btefano. 

But while the argument for action as opposed to mere expostuli 
tion is under the Treaty of Berlin complete and eyen imperatii 
for all the Powers, it cannot be too pointedly borne in mind thi 
over and above eveiything which belongs to the five sister State 
England is invested with an altogether separate right, and bound 1: 
an equally separate obligation, in which they have no share wha 
ever. Were the Treaty of Berlin swept to the bottom of the se 
the Five Powers would have no rights in the matter save those 
generalised humanity. But, in that same contingency, the rigb 
and obligations of England would remain absolutely unaffeote 
as she draws them, distinctly but cumulatively, from another soizrc 

It pleiised us, in the year 18?8, to conclude, without the fnte 
vention of the Powers, a separate Treaty with Turkey, which hw 
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became known to them before the transactions at Berlin were 
completed. It was thus tacitly accepted or allowed by them ; but, 
whatever their attitudes in regard to it may now have been, it is 
absolutely binding as between the contracting parties. This Treaty 
diiSers &om most others in two important particulars, of which the 
joint effect is, if 1 mistake not, to give a great amount of additional 
point and force to the obligations we have spontaneously incurred. 

The name of honour is one, which has ofben been alnzsed in 
political discussion. It has been made a cover for miscarriage, for 
mistake, for crime. It has been profaned for evil purposes quite as 
much as the name of Liberty, even (perhaps) almost as much as the 
name of Order. But it is a great and a sacred name : and, where 
it can be invoked under a valid plea, the man who hesitates to 
make whatever sacrifices it may require, degrades both himself and 
the nature which he bears. 

Under the Treaty or Convention of 1878, a great advantage was 
obtained by Turkey ; for England became engaged to defend not 
Armenia only, but the whole Turkish Empire in Asia against Bussian 
attack. On the other hand, the Saltan undertook to reform his 
government in concert with England. So that we actually made 
ourselves in honour partakers of the government of those widely 
extended countries, and such we should have been in act, had the 
Sultan fulhlled his promise. He not only did not fulfil it. In 
Armenia, he read Beform to mean ^ Massacre.’ The peculiarity of 
the Treaty was that his promise of reform was stipulated as being 
* in return ’ for the truly valuable engagement he had already 
obtained. Not only was the pledge broken, but it was broken after 
he had receive<l actual and weighl^ value in return. 

The Armenia^ were no parties to the Convention. They have 
no treaty rights, %o intemc^onid existence. They are only .men : 
for, though they happen to be also Christians, this does not affect the 
substance of the case. But who can deny with * honour ’ that, when 
we made this Treaty over their heads, we undertook not only heavy 
juridical obligations as towards Turkey, but also real and profound 
moral obligations as towards them ? 

But there is another enhancing consideration, which has not I 
think as yet been sufficiently borne in mind. We too in this Treaty 
took ' value reived ; ’ and we have it, so to speak, at this moment in 
our pockets. The Sultan made over to us, without limit of time, 
the occupation and administration, that is the virtual dominion, of 
the Island of Cyprus. 

Perhaps it may be said, and I might concur in the opinion, that 
Cyprus is of uo value to us. But that reply is wholly foreign to the 
purpose. If it did not add to our strength or resources, it added^ aa 
we were told, to xmr prsat^e. It was boasted of in Parliament at the 
time as a territorial acquisition, and was highly popular. We cannot ^ 
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ttow torn round upon it and declmre it vdneleBs. We took it 
value, and as value we have now to abide by it in the present argqr 
Baent. 

The case then stands briefly thus. 

We are entiMed to demand of the Sultan the immediate flalfilment, 
under his treaty with us, of his engagements, and to treat Ms non* 
compliance as, under the law of nations, other breaches of treaty are, 
or may be, dealt with* 

We have in i^e fetse of the world bound omrselves to secure good 
government i<a Armenia and for Asiatic Turkey. 

And for thus binding ourselves we have received what we have 
declared to be valuable consideration in a virtual addition to Uie 
territory of the Empire. 

And all this we have done, not in concert, with Europe^ but by 
our own sole action, on our own sole responsibility. 

However we may desire and strive to obtain the co-operation of 
others, is it possible for us to lay down this doctrine : EngUmd may 
gi/ve for hendf the most soUimi pledges in the most bvnding shape, 
but she now davms the right of referrvng it to some other person or 
persons. State or Stages, not omsvtlUd or concerned in her ad, to 
determine whether she shaU mdeo/oour to the utmost of her ahUity to 
fulfil them f 

If this doctrine is really to be adopted, I would respectfully pro- 
pose that the old word ‘ honour * should be effaced from our dictio- 
naries, and dropped from our Imiguage. 

W, E. Gladstone. 


TTie Editor of The Ninete^th ^Centuky cannot uvid&tialoe 
to return unaccepted M88. 
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ENGLAND AND 

THE CONTINENTAL ALLIANCES 


I DO not intend to write here about the well-thraahed and hackneyed 
theme of the visit of the Tsar to France. This last stage of an his- 
torical tour has been studied under all its aspects and discussed per- 
haps even usque ad nauseam in its most immediate features. What 
I want is to take it, with its universally admitted consequences, as 
the departure^for a short inquiry into the relations of the great 
Powers between ||iemselve8, with a special view' to the case of England. 

The public opinion of the outer world, as mirrored in its press, 
has gone through three different stages concerning the mutual under- 
standing of which this visit is both the solemn affirmation and the 
«!/■ ‘'■•■.■nj. There was first the phasis of unbelief pure and simple, 
though more or less affected. It W'as — not yet so very long ago — ^the 
fashion to jeer and scoff unmercifully at those poor credulous French- 
men about their pretended friendship with the Eussian autocrat. 
No article about the international condition of Europe wus judged good 
without a jesting parallel between the solid, strong, silent mass of the 
Triple Alliance and the fanciful, noisy, blustering phantasm of the 
dual understanding. 

When &ctB became decidedly too unmanageable for this comfort- 
able scepticism, public men and public wTiters betook themselves to 
the second point of view. We entered upon the stage of compassion 
for poor gulled France. It was ironically asked what advantage the 
Government of the Republic flattered itself with the hope of gaining 
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from a friendship where all the profits weaie for Russia. It wC:^^ 
currently said that France had givea to the Tsar the key both of her 
heart and of her money-chest, and had to be satisfied with a return m 
TnoTiJcey's currency. It was pointed out that everywhere, in the {or 
East, in the Levant, in the Balkans, Russia had received an accession 
of strength and prestige, while nowhere, neither in Egypt nor on her 
eastern frontier, had France yet got back the smallest assistance. 

Well, this shower of sympathy not unmixed with some cynical 
SchadmfreiudQ is for the present come to an end. We hear now 
quite another song. People are not content to acknowledge the 
reality, the strength, the mutual cordiality, and the reciprocal bene- 
ficence of the Franco-Russian understanding: they must fain 
exaggerate the power, and by the same token the perilousness, of this 
new international constellation. Assuredly, it is a good and a reason- 
able thing to silence once for all these cavillers, who foolishly make it 
their wisdom to look for spots in the sun or blemishes in a gift 
horse, and who have sadly and sapiently shaken their heads because 
a certain word was not pronounced where a certain thing was 
established and put beyond all doubt before the whole world. How- 
ever, the proceeding is a little too gross when, for instance, the 
Cologne Gazette expatiates at length on the dangerous omnipotence 
of the new Duplice as contrasted with the old innocuous and safe 
Triplice, and insinuates, in glaring contradiction to its own avowals 
during the meeting itself, that thoughts of the Bevanche received 
a deplorable impulse and found a frequent expression during the 
imperial visit. 

These tactics of the German officious press, though singularly un- 
scrupulous, are not, after all, particularly dangerous. ^ It is enough, 
in order to confute them, either to appeal to thei^,own acknowledg- 
ments in their unguarded and therefore more truthful moments, 
or to call to witness any unprejudiced spectator of these memorable 
days. For is it not beyond doubt that during this short but epoch- 
making stay there occurred not only a political pact of the first 
rank, but at the same time a great soul-stirring moral event? 
We must dare to say it : the people of France, in their unreasoning 
impulse, have known how to solve with the utmost simplicity the 
difficulties and to avoid the perils of this reception. Republicans 
they were and they are, and they have perfectly understood how 
to make themselves hoarse by clamouring ‘ Vive 1 ’Empereur ! ’ without 
shaking the foundations of the Republic. They knew how to dis- 
tinguish between home and foreign policy. This ignorant and fickle 
democracy knew how to follow the example of a Richelieu allying 
himself in Germany with those Protestants he was crushing in 
France, or of a Cromwell meeting halfway the friendship of the 
French King, that is to say of the first cousin of the proscribed 
Pretender. These masses -the men in the streets — knew how to 
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Ipedeem the innumerable mistakes of the Protocol, and how to make 
good by the innate dignity of nohodies the errors of the vulgar some- 
Bodies or busybodies of the official world. While they enjoyed to the full 
the feeling of reconquered security, of France’s place in the world re^ 
covered, they have not compromised by a gesture or by a clamour 
the peaceful character of this visit, and they have held in the leash 
the unfeigned feelings or the factitious passions of so-called patriotism. 

In short (1 beg pardon of the arhitri degarUiwnmi and universal 
doctors of the Grerman press), it has been a great and beautiful spectacle 
— and, what is more, without the blemish of imprudent and foolish 
mishaps. Both parties — Tsar and people — have brought to bear the 
same goodwill, the same unshaken love of peace, the same unassail- 
able consciousness of right and of strength upon this solemn promulga- 
tion and outburst of the Franco- Bussian understanding. Even bad 
faith, which alone has dared to misrepresent these unmistakable dis- 
Ijlays and to slander their meaning, has home an unwilling witness to 
their real value. If there is henceforth a fact solidly settled among 
the data of European politics, it is that France and Bussia liave tied 
a love-knot between themselves, and formed for the nonce an indis- 
soluble league. Henceforth politicians have to take into account 
this dualism. If not precisely a brand-new contrivance, at any rate it 
is sufficiently new in its official acknowledgment, and chiefly in the 
i ii*!i(i-iiini; of its bonds, to introduce a novel element into international 
politics. 

It has even ap^:)eared as if tins coming up of the Dvuplice had 
already occasioned some searchings of heart among the members of 
the Triplice. Not only is poor, nearly bankrupt Italy unmercifully 
held up to her^heavy undertakings, and casting longing eyes towards 
a more natural and less expensive relation with her nearest neighbour, 
no longer deliv^led up beforehand to the first assaulting -whim of 
Germany. Other more or less premonitory crackings have been heard.. 
In a portion, at any rate, of the German press, chiefly that which 
takes its cue from the unforgetting and unforgiving hermit of Fried- 
richsruli, advances — ^not even very self-respectful ones — have been 
made to the Tsar. The friendship of Bussia has been depicted as 
immeasurably more valuable to Germany than the unattainable good- 
will of England, or even than the easily gained intimacy of Austria 
. — in fact, as the corner-stone of the true pplicy of the young Empire. 

However, significant and worthy of all attention as are these sym- 
ptoms, it would be wrong to put upcm them too large or too imme^ 
diate a meaning. The triple alliance is yet, for good or for evil, a 
great, stubborn, immutable fact, and with it we must deal as with 
one of the primary data of the international situation. Just now two 
great systems of states are fadiig each other in the political heavens. 
The era when numerous erratic bodies wandered isolated through 
space, crossing and recrossing thek ways, is definitively gone; Eng- 
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IfiBid itoie remains, between two constellai^s following each 
own path, a solitary comet. Xaturally the drawing near and mov- 
ing together of all these stars of the first rank have created bot& 
new attractions and new repulsions — in a word, have .totally altered 
the state, not only of the bodies snbject to these new relations, but . 
of the others too. 

England, then, finds herself under the necessity of a political self- 
examination. It will be well for her, first of all, to clear her vision 
■and to see things as they are. High-sounding formulas, burdens of 
songs for the use of the music hall, all the self-deceiving paraphernalia 
of a pinchbeck j ingoism , are to be shunned more than in the past. F or 
instance, ' splendid isolation * is neither more nor less than one of those 
hollow, resounding, dangeroxis phrases such as ; ‘ L'Empire c'est la 
paix,* or * masterly inactivity,’ or ‘ Peace with honour,’ with whicli 
people let themselves be deluded. 

If it were even ^ proud aloofness/ that is to say, if it connotated a 
real attitude of abstaining, non-intervention, and solitary security, it 
might pass muster. But the truth is that this so-called ‘ splendid 
isolation’ means, not the refusal of all compromising, troublesome 
engagements, not the holding aloof from all entangling meddlesome- 
ness, but purely and simply successive and contradictory flirtings. 
Its true name ought to be the * semi-detached policy.’ Now, this plan 
does not seem to bring l^etter re.sult8 in diplomacy than it does when 
a builder scatters on a whole estate the sorry suburban monster of 
semi-detached villas. It is a policy of make-believe, of self-deceit, 
and it ends by discontenting everybody. 

The history of the present year of grace bears sufficient witness 
to this melancholy truth. Fron^ the Transvaal to ^anzibar it has 
beena sequence of cross purposes, of -••'fM •••■hii il' ‘ is.j undertakings, of 
half-matured designs. Begun by a violent explosion of anger against 
the Grerman Emperor, of which the coarse polemic.s of the German 
press did not fail to fan the flames, it seemed to set towards an under- 
standing with France, the first-fruits of which were the regulation of 
the Mekong and Siamese difficulty. Suddenly the policy of I^ord 
•Salisbury veered from point to point : French friendship was thrown 
overboard, German favour was ardently sought for ; Italy was taken 
. in tow, a little against the grain on account of her African disaster ; 
.and Egypt, the touchstone of Anglo-French relations and of the value 
put by the Cabinet of St. James on its word, was once more an 
object of quarrel between the two great liberal countries of the 
West. 

, However, it was not yet the end. Once more the pendulum swung 
back. The Zanzibar succession has been much less the cause than 
the pretext of a new war-whoop of the German press. Little by little 
the paper-war has widened its ground, the heavy ordnance has begun 
.fire. The Tirrhes and the Cqlogm Oaz^, not to name the smaller 
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are just now euga^Kd in an exchange of rather i^ompJimentary 
^ths, among which it is difficult to see where comes in the boasted 
reconciliation of last spring. 

8uch, then, are the fruits of the system of ' splendid isolation/ so 
dear to the heart of Mr. Under-Secretary Gurzon. It does not belong 
at all to my province to come and tell Englishmen : ' Take this or 
take that side in exchange for your so-called freedom.’ What I 
mean to try and set before my readers is only the fact that Eng- 
land mitsf choose, that she cannot remain in a sfafus gtio, which 
would not be a true one, since the change of everything outside 
could not but react on the position of the isolated kingdom itself. 

jMy next aim is simply to examine shortly under what con- 
ditions England, if she makes her choice, would be able to join the 
diplomatic combination in which France has got part and parcel. 
It is the business of Englishmen and of them alone to see if the 
periodical outburst of hate against their country in the German 
press is merely a childish symptom to be overlooked, or if it is 
a rather unamiable way of fishing for the friendship of England 
— in contempt of that popular saying according to which flies are 
not taken by vinegar — or if finally it is the weighty sign of a deep- 
seated antagonism of temper and of interests, making, even against 
the will of the majority of the citizens of both lands, for a fatal 
struggle sooner or later; in which last case, the incidents of the 
present year would take, to the eyes of clear-headed, sagacious 
oliservers, something of the character of that Luxemburg scrape 
which in 1867 nearly precipitated, three years before its time, the 
Kianco-German War. 

Let ns than suppose that England, after full and mature con- 
sideration, advi.s|^ly and with open eyes, resolves to feel her way to 
an understanding with the Franco-Bussian combination. ^Even by 
this simple statement I have already pointed out one, and perhaps 
the most important, of the conditions antecedent to this happy con- 
summation. It is not, it cannot be, a question of substituting one 
country for another in the intimacy of Russia, of wriggling or worming 
in another partner into the Tsar’s friendship instead of France. No 
divorce is to precede this match. International marriages admit 
perfectly well of a third jiarty. Notwithstanding the old saying that 
‘ two are company and three are none,’ there can be for England no 
association with Russia,, if h'rance has no part and lot in it. 

And, what is more, it is not to be iancied that France’s friendship 
may be thrown into the bargain or got for the asking. The two 
partners are both equally to be met halfway, both equally to be wooed, 
in order to be both equally won. Such advice is not at all superfluous, 
to judge by the tone of too many of the papers which have advocated, 
aft^ the visit of Nicholas ihe Si^nd at Balmoral, an agreement with 
JRussia. Those among tliem which did not own a little cynically as 
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&e£r pui^se the substitution of England for^^France in the Russia^ 
fnendship, have all along built on the su^osed willingness of Francy; 
to follow blindly her great ally, and to accept dutifully any new 
bedfellow. As a matter of &ct, the negotiators of this beneficent 
understanding will have to deal with two partners at once. 

However, 1 most hasten to add that, in the majority of cases at 
any rate, what would satisfy the one would also satisfy the other. 
The crux of the whole matter is, before all, a matter of trust. The 
past is heavily handicapping the present. Everybody is beginning 
to see it in relation to the Armenian agitation. Thus Cyprus and 
Egypt stand in the way of the acknowledgment by Europe of the good 
intentions and disinterestedness of the forunid policy. It is no less 
true that they bar the road to a fruitful understanding with France 
and Russia'. 

This Armenian business is in some sense a symbolic exponent of 
the whole state of things. Here is a hideous nightmare of cruelty, 
vileness, and madness oppressing the whole of Europe, or rather of 
Cftiristendom. Here is the old spectre of the Eastern (luestion 
reappearing within a dark and bloody cloud before the conscience of 
the people and of the governments of the civilised world. The mere 
continuance of the status quo is a scandal, and holds up over the 
peace of our continent the gravest dangers. In the meanwhile the 
whole of the great Powers remain stricken as with palsy. Diplomacy 
is just strong enough to paralyse philanthropy ; philanthropy is just 
strong enough to paralyse diplomacy. 

EngUnd has just seen such an outburst of right-minded indigna* 
tion as in 1876, during the never to be forgotten campaign against 
the Bulgarian atrocities. Twenty years more on the hoary head of 
l^Ir. Gladstone have not prevented the old man eloqugit from sounding 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats the trumpet calls of his magnani- 
mous anger. If the right honourable gentleman is no longer the 
member for Midlothian, he considers himself as the member for 
oppressed and martyred mankind, and he has nobly fulfilled his 
mandate. English opinion, without distinction of parties, has rallied 
around the grand leader of old days. A series of meetings, crowned by 
that in St. James’s Hall, where bishops, peers of the realm, mayors of 
great cities, Anglican divines, Nonconformist ministers, professors, 
politici^B have met on the same platform, have given loud expres- 
sion to the mind of the country. 

I am not here just now discussing the policy so passionately 
proclaimed at these meetings. Much as I admire the moral inspira- 
tion of the movement, much as I am disposed to subscribe with my 
whole heart to the ends it has in view, I should have to enter iny 
strongest protest against the childish and hot-headed scheme of a 
separate ad;ion of England and of the recall of Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Constantinople, as well as against the exaggerated* 
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gtajasi), unfoanded, and unohristiaa charges promiscuously hurled 
against the unfortunate heir of a deplorable system. For the nonce 
wat 1 look for is the cause 'why this great agitation, instead of 
finding sympathy, not unmixed with criticism, among the nations of 
the continent, has loosened a perfect tornado of ill-will and bad words. 

Undoubtedly there is among too many of the inhabitants of other 
countries an unshakeable conviction that English feeling is hypocrisy. 
Nothing is more absurd than this impression. It is not necessary to 
be a very far-looking student of human psychology to know that the, 
English temjt^er is at once uncommonly practical with a kind of 
matter-of-fact hardness, and strangely emotional. There is in the 
English soul, under a superficial coat of proud reserve, of affected 
coldness, of pragmatical no-Tionssnse-nsss, a rich vein of true sensi- 
bility, of humanitarian eagerness, of an even aggressive philanthropy. 
Only we must not forget that the human mind is not without its 
contradictions or its phases ; that Englishmen., if they have their vigils 
of holy and crusading zeal, have their morrows of practical reaction ; 
and that history — I mean the most contemporary history — teaches 
us to fear a little the swingings of the humanitarian pendulum. 

How could we forget the tears we or our fathers mingled twenty 
years ago w'ith those of the generous champions of Bulgaria, but 
how could we, too, obliterate the memory of that painful awaking 
from the noble dreams of 1876, when a Semitic statesman knew how 
to confiscate for the purposes of his egoistical policy the powerful 
movement initiated by Mr. Gladstone, and how to intoxicate with 
jingoism, imperialism, and hate of Kussia, the selfsame masses 
which had cheered to the echo, on Blackheath Common, the burning 
words of the gjpat Liberal leader ? We had witnessed an indisputable 
philanthropic crusade ; but an Eastern magician liad brandished his 
wand, and, hey^reSto ! the whole scene had changed, the holy 
war had degenerated into a political rivalry, and Cyprus was the 
Duly monument which remained of this great upheaval of conscience ! 

Since that time we have seen Egypt occupied under a wholly 
lisinterested pretext j we have heard the solemn promises of a short 
»tay and a prompt evacuation given by Mr. Gladstone, ratified and 
reiterated by every successive Government ; and we see now the Nile 
V^alley incorporate in fact with the British Empire, the reconquest of 
bhe Soudan undertaken against the advice, of Lord Cromer, in order 
bo put back to the Greek calends the execution of engagements which 
bhe principal organs of the press and a whole school of politicians 
begin to treat as null and void. Verily an instructive lesson about 
bhe value of self-den 3 ring ordinances ! 

Such then is the past which weighs so heavily upon the present. 
Et is a very encouraging sign of the times to find a growing number 
rf pubHc men openly advocating the only means of retrieving these 
mistakes. A letter like that of the Bight Hon. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
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to tlie Titiies is not only a new prbof of the linequalkd and inoom^ 
parable independence of this hero aane peur d mni rqm^ of truf 
freedom of thought: it is an evidence, ainong many others, of the 
progress of sounder views on the questions jingoism has so long suc- 
c^ded in confusing and entangling. 

This way lies the hope of a renewal of the enUnie cordMtle of 
former times. This way, too, lies the chance of an agreement with 
Eussia. If England begins to tread the road of conciliation in Africa, 
the chances are for her following the same impulse in Asia. Thus 
would be made easy the new triple alliance which alone, as we are 
told by those who know best, is able to resolve by pacific means this 
Eastern question so dreadfully weighing on the conscience of man- 
kind. 

After all, there is no mischief in trying to fancy what would be the 
results of the conclusion of an understanding, without which it seems 
there is no motive power sufficient to put into activity the European 
concert and to set it towards the right ends. As for the general 
prospects opened by such a consummation, imagination reels before 
their vastness. Once more I do not presume to answer for England 
the questions I have brought before my readers. My aim has 
been all along simply to expound not what England ought to do, but 
what she ought to do if she wanted one of the two solutions 1 
indicated at the beginning of this article. It is for the English i^eople, 
and only for them, to make their choice. It is for them to say once 
for all if they share yet the feeling so eloquently expressed by 
Shakesfjeare in his Henry tJie Sixth : 

HmUngi. Why, knows sot Montague that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself? f . 

Montagw. But the safer when "tis backed with prance. 

HftetingE. 'Tis better using France than trusting France. 

Let us be backed with Ood and with the seas, 

Which lie has given for fence impregnable, 

And with their help only defend ourselves ; 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

They may equally try the Triple Alliance and give as epilogue ta 
the Homeric exchange of amiabilities with the Gemian press the 
acceptance of German hegemony. One thing only is out of their 
power, and that is to remain as they are, without either an accession 
or a loss of strength, in a world which has completed the work of 
consolidation and where two great systems are henceforth to attract 
in their orbit or to repulse out of their sphere of influence the few 
remaining isolated bodies, 

Francis de PressensE. 
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LA TURQUIE ET SON SOUVERAIN 

LA CJilSE ACTUELLE, SES OEIGINES, SA SOl.VTION 


Quelques semaines apres raveneinent au trone du Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid, lorsqu’on se preparait a c^lebrer la ceremonie de Kilidj-Ala- 
yi (prise de possession par le nouveau souverain de I’ep^e du foiidateur 
de la dynastie, qui ^quivaut en Turquie au couronnementdes souverains 
d’Europe), le grand-vizir Mehmed Rucbdi pacha, ecoBure des intrigues 
qui commenpaient a se fomcnter, avait offert sa demission. Le Sultan, 
mal assis sur le trone qu’un double changement venait de mettre a 
sa disposition, desirait s’entourer de ceux qui avaient ete les auteurs 
de ces changements et dont Tenergie et la popularity seules pouvaient 
lui assurer le r^gne. Mehmed Ruchdi pacha ytait une force sur 
laquelle on pouvait s’appuyer et le Sultan desirait particuli^rement 
le garder au pouvoir jwur montrer a ses sujets, imbus d’idyes de 
liberty en ce temps, qu’il inarchait d’accwd avec le parti de reformes ; 
aussi envoy ait-il emissaire sur einissaire aupres du grand-vizir pour 
le persuader » retirer sa demission ; mais le vieux Sadrazam restait 
inebranlable ; Iba enfinde I’insistance qu’on mettait aTimdter a rester 
au pouvoir, Ru^di pacha a fait d. un ami, homme d’hoitneur et de 
conhance, les declarations suivantes : 

II ni’aTRit fallu dix ans pour connaitre h fond le caractere crAbd-ul-Aziz ; dix 
jours m’ontp suffi pour p^n^trer celul d^Abd-ul-llamid ; depuis la fondation do 
I’Etnpii'o, un homme si atrocement dangereux n'^tait jamais monte sur le trone ; 
lea oalamitds qui Tont fondre sur la Turquie d\irant ce regue, depasseront de beau- 
coup tout ce que Vhistoire de ce pays a enregutrd; n'iiisistez pas sur le retrait de 
ma ddmission ; jc ne veux pas melcr men nom a I’hiBtoirc du dciuoliascment dc ce 
grand empire. 

II avait bien prevu, .le malheureux grand-vizir, Tavenir que la 
nature perverse d’Abd-ul-Hamid preparait au imys ,* et il a bien eu 
sa part dans le malhenr, puisqu’il est alle hnir sa vie, faite de imvail 
et d’honnStety, dans Texil ! 

Jamais TEmpire ottoman ne s’est senti si prds de Tabime et tont 
le monde est d’accord pour rejeter la responsability de cette catastrophe 
personnellement sur le souverain. Comment cet ytat de choses a-t-il 
yty cryy ? quel ytat d’ame a conduit le «Sultan a saper de ses mains^ 
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dffiQS ses plus profonds fondements, k patrimoine que ses aieux 
avait laisse ? c’est ce que nous nous proposons d’etudier en 6vitant de 
rep4teT tout ce qui avait ete dit jusqu'a present sur ce sujet^ 


I 

C’est une revolution qui a fait monter Abd-uMIamid but le trone ; 
la deposition de son oncle et la maladie de son fr^re ont forme devant 
ses yeux un tableau qui ne s’est jamais efface depuis. £n m§me 
temps, il a vu dans ce qui s'etait passe un enseignement dont il 
devait feire son profit. 

Le courant liberal et constitutionnel ne convenait pas k la nature 
et aux idees du monarque ; pourtant ce courant presentait dans le 
pays une force respectable ; il fallait une autre force pour remplacer 
•celle-ci ; quelle pouvait etre cette force ? Abd-ul-Hamid y a pens^i 
serieusement et apr^s mure reflexion a trouve la force muaulrfiane, le 
faTicUiame pour faire contre-poids ; et tandis que d’un cote il 
promulguait la Constitution et ordonnait Touverture de ce malheureux 
})arlement ottoman qui ne devait avoir que deux sessions, de I’autre 
il invitait d. Constantinople les plus influents Cheikhs et Mollahs des 
diverses provinces de la Turquie et quelques notabilites religieuses 
d’antres {lays islamiques pour s’entourer d’eux et en faire ses organes. 

Grandi entre les mains de quelques ulemas et eunuques fanatiques, 
ayant re9U une Vacation exclusivement religieuse, dans laquelle la 
superstition tient la place la plus importante, Abd-ul-Hamid etait 
poit4 par sa nature soup 9 onneuse et par son education intolerante a 
subir les influences de ces serviteurs du Coran, qui ont presque tous 
exploits les faiblesses du souverain dans un but de profit personnel. 

Le Sultan et ses cr^tures ont travaille la popul^ion musulmane 
pendant plus de quinze ans en excitant ses passions mnatiques contre 
la cbretiente; apr^s avoir cree, sous rimpulsion de I’eunuque Hafiz 
Behram (mort depuis), Taflaire d’Arabi pacha en Egypte, apres avoir 
caress^ pendant quelque temps, sous I’influence du Cbeikh £b-ul- 
Huda (celui qu’on appelle communement & Constantinople le jesuite 
musulman) le rSve de jeter avec les pays islamiques les bases d’une 
grande union musulmane dont le Sultan serait le chef en sa quality 
de Calife (quality contestee en Perse, au Maroc et dans une partie du 
Hedjaz m4me), la camarilla du Palais a change de tactique et toute 
Taction a 4t4 centralis^e dans le pays meme. . 

Les lib^iaux ottomans, les auteurs de la Constitution, avaient dit 
aux populations de TEmpire : 

Ce soxit et la justice qui rugneront diSsor^is dans le pays ; le musolmaa. 

y gagnera autant que le chrdtien ; ce qui liii est soustrait comzne pi^pond^rance 
politique, sera sans doute gagnd par les progrus matdiiels et moiatix qui x^ulterDUt 
d\iii regime tolerant et juste ; r^ime qui consolidera en meme temps rezisteofla 
<diancelante de TEmpire. 
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^ Le Sultan et la camarilla du Palais, pour donner le change k 
^opinion pnbliqiie musulmane et la detoumer de sa direction, out dit 
& Tadepte du Coran: ' Constitution ! . « « Parlement ! . • « Egalite ! 
• » mais ne vois-tu pas que c’est Id. ta perte h toi ? Tes pdres ont 
conquis ce pays avec leur sang, ils out r^uit les guiavours (infiddles) 
a Tetat d’esclaves et tu veux en iaire tes egaux ! ne sens-*tu pas qu’en 
agissant ainsi non seulement tu meconnais la loi du Frophdte, mais 
encore tu lese tes propres interets ? Ce |)ays est a toi et ta religion 
te defend de trailer d’egal celui qui est destine a n’dtre que ton 
esclave ; au lieu de lui faire de nouvelles concessions, tu dois au 
contraire lui retirer les avantages qu’il a su conquerir dans le courant 
des temps ; c’est la ton vrai role ! * 

Et tandis que le Grouvernement essayait avec une mauvaise foi 
inanifeste d’annuler les privileges des communautes chretiennes, ne 
t raignant pas meme de provoquer la fermeture des eglises grecques, 
comme cela s*est produit en 1890, tandis que les chretiens se voyaient 
ecartes des foiictions publiques et on leur [rendait difficile 1 acces de 
plusieurs ecoles superieures pour qu’ils ne pussent se creer des titres 
aux fonctions publiques, unepression dconomiqueetaitsimultanement 
operee sur eux, afin de les rdduire d, la misdre et faire ressortir par la 
leur situation de nations conquises ; on esperait en mdme temps 
prouver aux yeux des populations musulmanes la supdrioritd de ce 
nouveau courant, qui leur procurerait des avantages materiels. 

Comme tous les hommes d’une education bomee, Abd-ul-Hamid 
£1 toujours cm a la toute-puissance de Tor ; I’experience qu’il a faite 
de certains hommes publics d’Europe et d’une partie de la presse 
europeenne n’a pas etc pour pen dans cette conviction; aussi en 
creant une q^stion economique dans son pays au detriment des 
chretiens, il esp^ait leur enlever tout moyen d’action, tandis qu*il 
croyait s attacher davantage les musulmans qui, suivant sou opinion, 
devaient gagner le terrain perdu par les chretiens. 

II ne prevoyait pas, le malheureux souverain, que rendre la vie 
impossible aux chretiens, c’etait provoquer chez eux des velleites de 
revolte et que cette politique aurait en meme temps pour contre-coiip 
de toiimer centre lui Teldment musulman, dont la situation econo- 
mique est intimement liee a celle des chretiens, le commerce du i)ays 
se trouvant entre les mains de ceux-ci. 

11 ne prevoyait pas surtout qu’en mettmit le hola contre relement 
chretien ce qu’il encouifigeait ce n’dtait pas Tesprit de progr^s chez le 
musulmim, mais bien le fanatisme, cette soifde massacre et de pillage 
dont TEurope avait vu de si tristes exemples en Bulgaria et qui 
devaient se renouveler d’une maniere plus cruelle encore en Armenie 
et a Constantinople meme. 
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G’est dans'les premieres <amn^ du r^gne d'Abd-ul-Hamid qu'un 
diplomate ottoman, du giand-vizir K4chid Pacba, et incarnant 
en sa perdonne les id^es du parti retrograde vieux-turc, qui avait ete 
ecarte des afiairee publiquss durant tout le r^gne d’Abd-ul-Aziz, a eu 
Toccasion de s'approeher du souverain et de lui presenter un manuscrit 
qui n’etait autre que la traduction en turc du Prince de Macbiavel. 
Ge diplomate-traducteurquidevait avoir une si malheureuse influence 
sur les destinees de la Turquie et qui, lors de Touverture de la 
question bulgare, a mis dans le palais de Yildiz les fondements de cet 
effikcement k outrance devant la Kussie, s’appelait Youssouf Kiza bey 
(depuis Youssouf Riza pacha, mort en 1893), president de la Com- 
mission des Refugies apres la guerre tnrco-nisse et conseiller intime 
de Sa Majeste. 

Apr^s les detronements successifs de son oncle et de son fr^re, la 
bardie tentative d’Ali-Suavi qui, i)eu de temps aprds Vavenement 
d’Abd-ul-Hamid, a attaqii^ avec trois cents refugies musulmans de 
Roumelie le palais de Dolma-Baghtcbe et a reussi ii pinetrer jusque 
dans les appartements memes du souverain, avait eu sur le caract^re 
soupponneux de celui-ci une influence desastreuse. On a souvent dit 
que le souverain actuel de la Turquie etait bante par la folie de per- 
secution ; le Sultan n*est sans doute i^as un irresponsable ; mais il 
est Evident que son caractere le pousse a voir noir partont et k douter 
de tout. 

imm^atement apres le coup de main d’Ali-Suavi, un certain 
Youssouf bey, mort jflus tard en exil, le tcherkess Ahmed Djelaled- 
dine, de rentourage du souverain, et le general de idivision Hadji 
Hasson ];iacha, gouverneur de Becbiktach. avaient c^anise, ])ar ordre 
d’Abd-ul-Hamid, une esp^ce de police jiolitique antour dn Palais et 
dans la ville. Cela avait 4t4 le premier pas dans le systeme de 
‘rapports secrets.’ 

La lecture de la traduction du Prince et les conseils iiiteresses 
du ruse Youssouf Kiza out lafFermi Abd-ul-Ifamid dans cette voie; 
il est arrive graduellement & faire de toute rorganisation administra- 
Uve, judiciaire et militaire de la Turquie une vaste fili^re de police 
secrete dont le centre ae trouve au palais de Yildiz dans son cabinet 
de travail meme. Pensant avec raison que tout espionnage sans controle 
ne peut etre qu’une duperie, le Sultan a voiilu controler les faits et 
gestes de ses * serviteurs ’ les plus ‘ fidele?/ et jusque de eeux que sa 
oonfiance cbargeait d’espionner les autres ; on a 4tabli au Palais un 
‘ cabinet politique ’ dont le premier titulaire fut Ahmed Djelaleddine 
(actuellement general de division, quoiqii’il n’ait conqiiis ses grades 
que dans le noble metier d’espionnage), et dont le titulaire actuel est 
Cadri bey, ancien secretaire d’Ahmed Djelaleddine, devenu plus tard 
son ennemi et son denonciateur. Mais a cote de ce cabinet officiel. 
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^auires cabinets politiques puliulent dans le pakus, dans les bureaux 
des miniatures, dans toutes les c^ses de la soei^te, dans les residences 
dee personnalites en vue, dans les harems, et jusque dans certaines 
maisons malfamees de Pdra. 

Depuis les grands dignitures de FEmpire jusqu’au dernier greffier 
de tribunal tout le monde se moucharde reciproquement ; et comme 
les hommes de reelle capacite et d'honneur ne pouvaient pas etre 
utiles au Sultan dans cette nouvelle voie, ils ont du c^erleurs places a 
des sycopbantes sans conscience qui se signalaient par leurs intrigues 
et dont le favoritisme insense du souverain faisait des personnalites 
importantes. 

La consequence de ce systeme a ete quo jiendant les vingt demieres 
annees toutes les grandes charges de I’Empire, toutes les fonctions 
importantes ont passe entre les mains des mouchards. 

Ijord Salisbury, jjarlant il y a un an sur la situation actuelle de la 
Turquie, deplorait cette xienurie d’hommes d’^at capables qui est 
vraiment la plus grande pauvret^ pour un empire ; cette penurie, 
c’est le systeme d’es])ionnage d’Abd-ul-Hamid qui Ta creee et rien ne 
peut actuellement y rem<klier, car pour rendre a Tadministration sa 
marcbe normale il faudrait renvoyer ou pensionner plus de cinquante 
mille fouctionnaires ! 

Les suites de cette politique du Sultan ont etc incalculables ; les 
conditions les plus elementaires (Fune administration reguliere ont 
ete negligees. Les confusions cr^es par des rapports secrets eontra- 
dictoires ont paralyse la marcbe reguliere des affaires ; les creatures 
du Falais et les mouchards de Fadministration ont profite des circon- 
stances pour contenter des animosity personnelles et pour ranconner 
de paisibles ^citoyens. Et comme avec un rouage pareil il est 
naturel que tout le monde ait des griefs — le voleur autant cjue le 
vole, Fun pour §e pas pouvoir voler da vantage, Fautre pouc 6tre prive 
de son bien — il en est resulte un ntecontentement general qui, par 
une fatalite comprehensible, s'est toume contre le souverain. I)e 
sorte qu’aujourd'hui a Constantinople ceux qui parlent avec 
d’aigreur contre le Sultan sont souvent ses grands espions m^mes. 

Quelques chiffres d’aiileurs suffisent jxmr prouver ^ quelle extre- 
mite sont arrivees les choses. . Le nombre des ' rapports secrets * 
adresses journellement de Constantinople et des provinces a des per- 
sonnes ayaut des relaiions directes avec Je souverain est craluc a six 
mille et le nombre de ceux sounds au Sultan lui-meme a plus de trois 
cents j quatre cbambellans sont charges de d^pouiller cette volumineuse 
correspondance et d’en donner connaissance au souverain ; il y a dans 
le palais plusieurs commissions qui s’occupent d’enqu^tes sur les fails 
rapportes et des tribusTaux exceptionnels sont formes pour questionner 
les personnes denonoees. Les ^rands-vizirs m^mes, tout en gardant 
leurs charges, jiassent quelquefob devant ces tribunaux pour reppndre 
d’un fait d^nonce. ' 
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du Sulton a aiigmente d’uiie mani^re exageree 1^,. 
personnel du Palais, qui monte actuellement a douze mille personnes^ 
tandis que I'infanterie et la cavalerie chai^ees de la gaide de la t^s'I'*- 
dence impenale presentent un nombre de vingt^cinq mille soldats 
campes dans diverses casernes aux environs du Yildiz et formant un 
triple cordon. 

Beaucoup de nouvelles fonctions ont ete creees pour caser les soi^ 
disant ' devoues ’ de sa Majeste et on a prodigue outre mesure titres, 
dignites et decorations. Le nombre des marechaux et des vizirs 
d^passe actuellement les cent-cinquante et il existe un nombre incal- 
culable de generaux de division, de generaux de brigade et de colonels 
qui n'ont jamais vu le feu autrement que dans des tableaux. 

Et tandis que les depenses augmentaient sans cesse, la pression 
exercee sur les chretiens venant s’ajouter aux eflfets de la mauvai^e 
administration, diminuait les revenus. C’est ainsi (|u’a etc creee, aussi 
au point de vue financier, vme situation presque inextricable. 

Et il ne faut pas croire que toutes ces combinaisons ont eu au 
moins pour resultat d’assurer au Saltan un service de renseignements 
exacts ; s’il y a quelqu'un mal renseigne en Tnrqiiie, cent assurement 
le Sultan ; tout le monde est interesse a le tromper. car c’est a fore e 
d’alimenter ses craintes que les grands et les petits espions reussisseiit 
k garder leurs places ! ^ 

III 

Ainsi d’un cote on excitait le musulman contre le chretien, 
tandis que de Tautre le systeme d^espionnage inaugurait un nouveau 
regime dans lequel toutes les injustices etaient possibles. 

Apres les massacres bulgares, apr^s la guerre turco-russe, la 
question armenienne a eu le malheur d’eclore juste a u moment ou ce 
double courant cherchait un nouvel aliment. C 

L’Anatolie, dont rArmenie forme une partie iinportante, a 
toujours etc consideree par les ' diplomates ’ du regime actuel comme 
le dernier refuge des Turcs ; ces * diplomates ^ se sont habitues 
depuis longtemps a Tidee d’etre les muaaafirs (les hotes) de I’Europe, 
et ils connaissent tres bien les vis^es de I’Autriche sur la Mac^oine, 
de la France sur la Syrie et de Tltalie sur la Tripolitaine ; d’autre 
ly&rt ils ne sont jamais sfirs du H^jaz, oh Telement turc est execre 

> Au sujet de I'eztension qu’a prise I’cspionnage, voild. une paiubolc qu’on racontc 
Bouvent d, Constantinople et qui ne manque pas de saveur : 

‘ Le bon Dicu va un jour a Constantinople pour s’cnqnfirir de viiu de la situation ; 
acoompagnfi de Tange Gabriel il s'approche du toit de la prcmi&re malson qu'il voit 
et regardant d’unc fenStre il aper^oit une foule de gens qui 6crivent des lettres, en 
dvitant que leurs voisins lisent la lettre 6orite. 

— Que font ces geus 1 demande le bon Dieu 4 Tange, 

-- Ils font des rapports secrets au Sultan. 

Et Tange Gabriel d’ajouter malicicusement : 

— Ne vous pendiez pas tans, Seigneur ; sHb vous apercevaient, ils seraient capables 
de faiie nn rapport secret zndme contre vous 1 * 
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qui se trouve d'ailleurs en ^tat de perp^tuelle revolt®, A la 
premiere guerre europ^enne il faudrait sans doute aiiac Tures de reculer 
flers TAsie, si mSme Constantinople restait entre leurs mains ; or, en 
cedant quelques provinces de la frontiere a la Russie, il restait encore 
assez de place pour faire bonne figure comme puissance asiafcique de 
second ordre, et voila que les competitions armeniennes venaient 
creep des .difficultes de ce cot^. 

On a persuade le Sultan qu’il haterait la perte de son empire en 
acquiespant a la moindre concession en faveur des Arm^niens ; 
incapable de comprendre qu en d4&.ut de tout avantage politique il 
devait au moins a ses sujets armeniens une administration imjiartiale 
et juste, le Sultan a, au contraixe, voulu etouffer la question en 
opprimant le malheureux peuple auquel cette question appartenait. 

La seule consolation de l*Arm4nien avait 4te jusque la la liberto 
relative avec laquelle il pouvait exercer sa foi, parler sa langue, 
venerer les grandes figures de son histoire. Quand TArmenien de 
Constantinople, a la fete du heros national Vartan, cbantait a Tecole 
de son quartier la cantate de vengeance et allait voir le soir au 
theatre Tepopee de la guerre religieuse de 451 (p. J.-C.), il etait 
content. 11 y avait Id. une vie ideale, faite de souvenirs, qui sufiSsait 
a satisfaire ses aspirations. 

Le Sultan, aveugle par son fiinatisme, a attaque la nation 
<armenienne de son cote le plus sensible ; il n’existait encore aucun 
comite r^volutionnaire quand le Sultan a d^fendu Timpression dans 
son empire et I’etude dans les ecoles armt^niennes de rhistou’e 
d’Armenie, ainsi que les representations theAtrales tirees de cette 
histoire. Peu a jwu Toppression s’est accentu6e ; il a ete defendu 
aux journaux d’employer le mot ‘ Armenie/ de faire allusion au passe 
de la nation, de traiter m^me les affaires nationales. On a commence 
a arr^ter les ArAeniens sous de futiles pr^textes; porter la coiffure 
nationale dite Arakhdji mSme etait consider^ comme un crime et les 
delinquants jetes dans les cachots. 

Les espions encherissant sur les tendances du Palais, se sont mis 
de suite k signaler des complots et revolutions alors qu’il n’en existait 
aucun. Tout le monde s’attaquait d, TArm^nien et une animosity de 
race et de religion, alimentee aussi en partie par la presse turque de 
Constantinople, s’est ainsi enracinee peu k peu dans le cosur du Turc. 

11 n’en iallait pas davantage pour donner Teveil a. FArmenien ; 
prive de son histoire passee, il ^tait naturel qu’il desirat s’en &ire 
une nouvelle; Toppression morale et dconomique Fy poussait d4jd. ; 
c'est presque sous le coup d’une n^cessite que les comit^s se sont 
formas et les Tures s’en sont effrayes avec d’autant plus de raison que 
Fexistence des comit5s se r5v4iut a Constantinople et dans les 
provinces par une activity calculde et mdthodique. 

Un gouvemement sa^ aurait vu dans la formation m^me de ces 
comit^B et Burtout dans la fsKsilit^ avec laquelle ils r^uBsisBaient a 
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^roler des adeptes la condamaation de sa politique, puisque cet^g 
politique donnait uaissance k uue organisation dangereuse pour 
I’Empiie. Le Sultan y a vu, au contraire, la confirmation de la 
justesse de la direction qu’il avait donnee a la cupidity de see fonc- 
tionnaii’es et au fimatisme de.ses sujets musulmans. 

Alors, les regiments kuides de Hamidieh out ete formes, tandis 
que le regime des suspects devenait de jour en jour plus severe ; des 
arrestations en masse ont eu lieu et les tortures les plus barbares ont 
ete donnas aux Armeniens dans les prisons. 

Les ulemas et les cheiklis excitant continuellenient leurs coreli- 
gionnaires, les fonctionnaires et les espions opprimant sans cesse les 
Armeniens qu’ils signalaient au fanatisme musulman comme ' les 
ennemis de la foi et de Tempire ! * (dtickmeni dine ou devlett), il en 
est resulte une tension de rapports qui devait naturellement avoir 
pour consequence reffusion de sang k la premiere occasion. 

L’eclio que les massacres de Sassoun ont trouve en Europe y a 
servi de pretexte ; le courage avec lequel les Armeniens ont mis 
sous les yeux du monde civilise les circonstances dans lesquelles leurs 
malheureux compatriotes avaient etc passes au fil de Tepee a encore 
aiguise la haine du Sultan, qui se voyait cette fois personnellement 
en cause. 

Ayant ordonne lui*^mtoe le massacre, c’etait sa responsabilito 
personnelle qui se trouvait engagee ; le Sultan a vu qu’il y allait 
peut-etre de son trone et n^a pas hesitc a jouer son atout. 

Aussi son premier soin a-t-il ete de mettre le hola sur TArmenien 
qu’il a denonce cette fois comme en etat de rebellion ouverte ; il s’est 
ensuite servi du fanatisme musulman comme d’une arme a opposer a 
toute intervention etrang^re en faveiir des Armeniens et meme a 
toute tentative de protection morale. o 

En efiet, avant que les massacres eussent comyience, il signalait 
deja Teventualit^ de Texplosion du fanatisme musulman nux diplo- 
mates etrangers toutes les fois que ceux-ci le mettaient au pied de 
mur pour obtenir quelques concessions ! 

Et il &ut noter que le courant liberal chex les Turcs reprenait de 
force juste au meme moment ; on avait decouvert des societes 
jsecrdtes a Tecole militaire, ^ Tecole de mKlecine et 4 Tecole prepara- 
toire de Kouleli ; et au journal Hiirriett (Ija Liberte) public depuis 
plus d’un an a Londres par un eminent publiciste aiabe qui signe 
lljivani^ire, ^taient venus s’ajouter le Mechverett (Le Parlemen- 
tarisme) et le Mizan (La Balance). Le danger grondait aussi de ce 
cote, il fallait une nouvelle diversion .* 

* Au lendemain de la manifestation armenienne du 80 septembre 1896 le part 
]eune-turc a public an mauifeste d. Constantinople appronvant les revendications de 
Armtoiens et invitant les mnsulmans & e’lmir & enx ; Tavocat Adjem Isset effend 
cherdu ComitS Harriett, a 6t6 arrfttd et on ne sait pas ce qa'il est devenu depais. 
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^ On a dit r|ue c’etait la manifestation axm^enne de la Sublime 
Porte (30 aeptembre 1895) qui avait provoqu5 les massacres ; c’est 
grande erreur : la manifestation armee, si legrettalble qu*elle soit, 
n’a servi que de pretexte; elle n’a nullement ^te une cause ; c’est 
la politique du Sultan, des ordres emanant directement du Palais qui 
ont ete cause des massacres ; les consuls etrangers en Armenie pour- 
ront declarer que les preparatifs en etaient faits depuis trois mois et 
que la menace en etait proferee partout publiquement. 

D'ailleurs les derniers evenements de Constantinople n’ont laisse 
aiicun doute quant a la culpabilite et la complicite des autorit^s 
dans Tefifusion de sang. 


IV 

Et a present quelle solution ^urrait denouer la situation ? voil^ 
la (question, tres grave, qui occupe en ce moment le monde politique. 

Avant de dire quelques mots sur ce sujet, nous voulons detruire 
certaines illusions qu’on se fut encore en Europe. 

On croit que tout en laissant au Sultan continuer sa mani^re de 
gouverner, on pent ameliorer la situation des Armeniens et par 
consequent la situation generale de la Turquie. C’est une erreur. 

Le Sultan doit regner mais non pas gouverner. Rien a esperer 
tant qu’il aura la &culte de se mSler des affaires d’etat ; cela doit §tre 
le premier point du credo dans la solution a adopter. 

11 faudrait done etablir a Constantinople un controle europeen ou 
une representation nationale, quiaurait alors pour base une constitution 
elaboree conformement au principe de decentralisation, seul principe 
qui puisse dofiner satisfaction aux differents Elements formant la 
population de I’^mpire ottoman. Cela serait le syst^me autrichien 
de natio'iialiUSj attenue et approprie aux circonstances locales. 

Pourtant, meme en cette seconde eventualite la surveillance 
europeenne serait necessaire pour plusieurs annees, afin de contre- 
carrer les velleites du souverain qui voudrait sans doute attenter de 
nouveau aux droits de ses sujets, comme il I’a fait une premiere fois. 

Et ragrement du Sultan a la solution, comment Tobtenir ? 

Voici notre idee l^essus : Si les ambassadeurs des six grandes 
puissances, agissant loyalement (mais avec une loyaute sincere), se 
rendaient ensemble au Palais de Yildiz et pr^sentaient au Sultan, 
comme a cemdarmif les dScieiona de I’Europe, avec la menace 
reelle d’une rupture collective imm^iate, tout serait accepte en dix 
minutes. 

Mais tant qu’il se trouvera une puissance quelconque, qui in- 
triguera, ouvertement ou dans les coulisses peu inlporte, ou qui 
gardera simplement une attitude r^serv^e, le Sultan n’acceptera rien. 

11 y a encore I’emploi de la force; 14 il s’agirait de la manidre 
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dont la force serait employ^. Si agit e&^giquement, le Sidta^x 
poltrbn de nature^ cedera ; mais si Ton einploie la force giaddelle^ 
ment, d’une mani^re soi-disant methodique, une oj^sition plus Sa 
xnoins serieuse est possible ; le Sultan brulerait alors ses vaisseaux 
en tachant de provoquer une guerre europ^enne ; mais TEurope se 
rendrait ridicule si Abd-ul-Hamid pouvait faire la pluie et le beau 
temps suivant ses convenances. 

DiRAN KfiLfiKIAN. 





THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


When the lust Board schools were established the Voluntary schools, 
then without rivals in the field, were educating about two-fifths of 
the children who ought to have been in elementary schools. At the 
present date, after a quarter of a century of severe competition, they 
are educating four-sevenths. The number of children in Voluntary 
schools was in 1870 little more than a million; in 1895, nearly two 
millions and a half.^ It is instructive to inquire why the promoters 
of a system which has shown such a marvellous power of growth 
should be now crying out for their schools to be saved from extinction. 
A review of the facts will prove that the difficulties which are now 
• K-cii] tying the public mind have been before statesmen for lialf a 
century, and that, although they have been much discussed, and to 
some extent ^successfully evaded, they have never been solved. It 
will also show how ignorant of the history of the past those party 
politicians were who brought against the proposals of tlie Govern- 
jnent in the Bill of 1896 the accusation of novelty. 

The education of the people had been taken in hand by the 
Church of England, and other religious societies, long befoje the 
nation awoke tdkts obligations in that regard. The first Treasury 
grant, amounting to 20,000/., and appropriated to the erection of 
‘ schoolhouses,’ was made in 1833. From that date to 1870 the 
action of the State in promoting national education w'as confined to 
the grant of continually increasing subsidies to Voluntary schools 
established and managed by religious bodies, and to such control as 
conditions attached to the reception of the grant conferred. For a 
long time the idea of establishing schools which should be indepen- 
dent of all religious bodies was not within the sphere of practical 
lK>litics; separation l)etween secular and religious instruction was 
generally scouted. In 1840 the Government were ‘strongly of 
opinion that no plan of education ought to be encouraged in which 
intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of the 
thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines of revealed 
religion.’ As late as 1853 a grant was refused to a secular school on 
the ground that ‘ education grants had not hitherto been applicable 

* The actual numbers were— in 1870, 1,162,389; in 1895, 2,415.812. 
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to schools exclusively secular, and that they * (the Committee 
Council) ‘ believed that such a decision was in accordance with the 
views of the great majority of the promoters of education.’ On the 
other hand, many Voluntary school managers resented the mild State 
interference which was the accompaniment of State aid ; some would 
accept neither the one nor the other. State control was as much a 
bugbear fifty years ago as control of ratepayers is to^ay. The 
‘management clauses’ which it was proposed, in 1847, should be 
inserted in the trust-deeds of all Church of England schools as a 
ccmdition of a building grant provoked an angry controversy extend- 
ing over many years. The right of the State to interfere at all was 
denied. It was maintained that the education of the people was the 
exclusive prerogative of the religious denominations. Freedom from 
State control was demanded by Nonconformists and Homan Catholics 
as earnestly as by Churchmen. 

In 1853 Lord John Russell introduced the first Education Bill. 
It was a permissive Bill, and applied to boroughs only ; the absence 
at that time of any suitable local authority in rural districts was an 
insuperable bar to its extension to them. It made the town council, 
acting through a committee, to which persons not members of the 
council might be appointed, the education authority. Schools which 
were eligible for grants from, and were regularly inspected by, the 
Committee of Council might, on their own application, be aided out 
of the borough rate. The rate aid was to be in the form of a grant 
on average attendance, and was to be supplementary to a prescribed 
amount derived from subscriptions, endowments, or school fees. Tlie 
charge on the borough was limited to the produce of a 6(/. rate. 
Aggrieved managers had an appeal to the Committee of Council. 
Lord tfohn Russell disclaimed, on the part of the Government, any 
attempt to disturb the then existing system, based'on voluntary effort ; 
the object of the Bill was to strengthen and improve it. The Govern- 
ment were against secular education, and thought there should be 
religious training in the schools ; but there was a provision in the 
Bill giving parents a right to withdraw their children from religious 
instruction. Objection was made then, as it is made noW, that 
individuals might refuse to pay rates that were to be applied to pur- 
poses of whicli they disapproved. But the rate was not to be ear- 
marked, but i)aid out Of the general borough fund. A conscientious 
and recalcitrant ratepayer w'ould Lave to refuse to contribute at all 
towards the revenues of the borough, on the ground that some part 
of its expenditure was such as he could not conscientiously approve. 
Scruples of this sort , if general, would put a stop to all social com- 
bination, either for local or national purposes. The establishment 
by a municipality of schools of its own, supported out of the borough 
rate, side by side with the schools under voluntary management, 
does not seem to have been contemplated in the Bill. It was thought 
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with rate aid Voluntary schools would in boroughs have covered 
yie ground. The country schools, excluded by the Bill of 1853 from 
the possibility of rate aid, were to be consoled by ah increase of the 
capitation grant. It was a scheme of State aid to country schools 
and rate aid to town schools. The Bill was coldly received. It was 
accused of novelty. The town councils were reluctant. The Bill 
was dropped. The Government declared they would pass it in 
another session, but they never did. On the collapse of the rate-aid 
scheme of the Government the increased capitation grant, original^ 
intended for the counties only, was extended to the boroughs, and for 
seventeen years longer the financial assistance given out of public 
funds to elementary education was exclusively State aid. 

Simultaneously with the Government two other parties in 
T^arliament were promoting education Bills. The one party aimed 
at the establishment in every place of a system of free schools, sup- 
ported by local rates, and managed by local committees specially 
elected for that purpose by the ratepayers ; these schools were to 
impart secuLar instruction, only leaving to parents, guardians, and 
religious teachers the inculcation of doctrinal religion. But oppor- 
tunity was to be given for denominational schools to come under these 
lotial committees, and obtain support from the rates, upon condition 
that they restricted the inculcation of doctrinal religion to fixed 
times, and allowed scholars to be withdrawn by their parents from 
such lessons, and that they i)rovided free secular instruction. The 
other party relied for the advancement of national education upon 
voluntary effort, stimulated and supported by State subsidies, 
although they admitted the neces-sity of some provision for establish- 
ing schools ii> places where voluntary effort failed, and proposed that 
it should be a condition in such schools that the Bible , should be 
read. 

In 1855 there were three education Bills before the House of 
Commons, all of which embraced provisions for aiding the existing 
Voluntary schools out of local rates. First, there w’as a Bill intro- 
duced by Loid John Bussell, vrhich permitted both towns and 
country parishes to submit schemes to the Committee of Council for 
both aiding and establishing elementary schools. The second Bill 
was brought in by Sir John Pakington, and may be considered to 
embody the views of the progressive Conservatives of that day. The 
educational areas were, to be lioroughs and Poor-law unions. The 
education authority was to be a school committee specially elected 
by the ratepayers for the puiposes of the Act. The committee 
might levy an education rate not exceeding Gd. in the pound, to be 
paid out of the borough fund in towns, and the Poor-rate in the 
country. AH the existing schools wliich were recognised by the 
Committee of Council were to share in the rate, and in the dase of 
new schools established by the local cammittees the religious 
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teaching was to be in accordance with the religion of the majority 
of the persons in the district for which the schools were to be 
establislied. No child was to be excluded from any rate-aide^ 
school in consequence of its religion. The third Bill, promoted by 
file partisans of secular education, proposed the establishment of a 
Board of Public Instruction, which was to divide England and 
Wales into convenient education aieas, in each of which there was 
to be a committee, aj)ecially elected by the ratepayers, with power 
to establish and maintain out of rates free secular schools. But, in 
order to afford the scholars the opportunity of receiving definite 
religious instruction, the committee of each district was to set 
aj^mrt certain hours in every week, not exceeding one-fourth of the 
time devoted to general instruction, during wdiich the schools 
should be closed. The treatment which this extreme party was at 
that time willing to extend to denominational schools is significant. 
The' managers might sell the school to the committee, retaining the 
right to give such religious instruction as they thought filain it on 
Sundays, and during those hours in the week on which the schools 
of the committee were closed for the purpose of allowing tlie scholars 
to attend religious instruction ; or they might retain the manage- 
ment, and receive rate aid from the school committee, on condition 
that the inculcation of distinctive doctrinal religion did not take 
place on any week-day between 9 and 11 A. m., or between 2 and 
4 r.M. All these three Bills were discussed, and finally dropped 
without any definite decision having been arrived at. 

After abortive attempts at legislation in succeeding sessions, it 
appeared to the Government of the day that the education question 
w^as ripe for being hung up for some years by a Royal. Commission ; 
and a Commission was accordingly appointed in 185.8, presided over 
by the Duke of Newcastle, which finally rejiorted in^l861. 

A minority of the Commission, which represented a considerable 
body of opinion out of doors, still clung to the doctrine that volun- 
tary effort was sufficient to provide education for the people, and 
that all State interference should be resisted. If the religious bodies 
accepted State subsidies for the erection of schools, it should be on the 
distinct condition that the State should take no part in their main- 
tenance or management ; and, in accordance wdth this view, they 
desired that the annual grants then made for maintenance should be 
gradually withdrawn. But this ]>arty, finding itself in a minority on 
the Commission, deferred to the opinion of the majority, and, ‘ on the 
rejection of their owm view, cordially adopted in the second resort the 
scheme of assistance approved by the majority of their colleagues, 
which they regarded as better in every respect, and, above all, a far 
nearer approach to justice than the extremely partial system * then 
in operation. It is remarkable that in the wliirligig of time those 
who are in many respects the successors of this party should now 
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^cupy the position of contending that, while the religious bodies 
may properly be called upon to furnish the whole cost of erecting 
aAd keeping in repair school buildings, the entire cost of school main- 
tenance, teachers’ salaries, apparatus, books and so forth, *DUght to be 
paid out of public funds. 

The report of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission became, by 
this yielding of the minority to the views of the majority, a 
unanimous one in favour of rate as well as State aid to all elementary 
schools, and of their supervision by municipal and county authorities. 
The Commission thought that all assistance given to the annual 
maintenance of schools should be reduced to grants of two kinds — the 
first ][)aid out of the general taxation of the country, and the second 
paid out of the county rate ; that every county should appoint a 
county board of education, six to be elected by the court of quarter 
sessions (at that time the only governing body in the county), and six 
others co-opted by the members so elected. In municii>al boroughs 
containing a population of more than 40,000 inhabitants the town 
council was to act as its own county authority, and was to appoint 
a borough board of education. They recommended that the State, 
grant should be jmid direct to the managers of the schools, in considera- 
tion of the fulfilment of certain general conditions as to the sanitary 
condition of the buildings and the discipline, efficiency, and general 
character of tlie school, and that the amount should be based on 
average attendance. The payment out of the county rate was to 
depend upon results ascertained by the county, and was to be a 
specific payment for each child which passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion before a county examiner in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and, if a girl,^ also in plain work. They wished to preserve the 
leading features of the existing system, and they especially adhered 
to the principles^o which it was, in their opinion, indebted for no 
small part of its success, viz. : 

(а) Non-interference in the religious training which is given by 
different denominations of Christians ; 

(б) Absence of all central control over the direct management of 
schools ; adding, that it might become the duty of the council to 
make provision for insuring to the children of the poor the benefit of 
education ‘without exposing their parents to a violation of their 
religious convictions.’ 

lliese recommendations shared the common fate of the recom- 
mendations of royal commissions : no attempt w as ever made by the 
G-overmnont to carry them into effect. They suggested, however, to 
the Government a most pernicious change in the mode of dispensing 
the State grant. No rate aid was to be given to elementary schools, 
but by the Eevised Code of 1862 the State aid was to be henceforward 
given, not on the general conditions recommended by the Commission, 
but upon the system of payment for results on which the Commission 
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had recommended that the local authorities should dispeUse thef^ 
subsidy. Elementary education has scarcely yet recovered from tl^ 
disastrous effects of this change. 

In 1867 and 1868 Bills were brought in by Messrs. Bruce, Forster, 
and Egerton, supported by moderate members of both parties, to give 
rate aid to the existing schools, and to establish those local education 
authorities whose existence is a condition-precedent to the distribution 
of such aid. The authority was to be a committee appointed in 
boroughs by the town council, and in other places by the ratepayers. 
The committees might, in case of local deficiency, build and maintain 
schools of their own ; but all existing schools might place themselves 
in union with the committees, and were entitled on the fulfilment of 
certain specific conditions to payments out of rates on a scale fixed by 
the Bill. The conditions were that the school should be open to 
inspection, conform to the Code, and have an effective con- 
science clause. But the school committee was ‘ not to interfere with 
the constitution, management, arrangements, discipline, or instruction.’ 
These well-meant efforts to i^rovide rate aid on fair terms to existing 
Voluntary schools, without impairing their distinctive religious teach- 
ing, were coldly received, and the Bills had ultimatel}^ to be with- 
drawn. 

Finally, in 1870 the strong Liberal Groverninent of Mr, Gladstone, 
in its second session of Parliament, brought in an Education Bill. 
The fundamental principles of the Bill introduced by Mr. Forster 
differed very widely from those of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870. Tlie fatal error of making every rural parish, however small, 
into an independent school district is common to both. But in the 
Bill the School Board which was to be the education: authority was 
to be appointed in boroughs by the town coumdl, and in rural 
parishes by the vestry. Mr. Forster, like all otner promoters of 
education Bills, was greatly hampered by the non-existence in country 
districts of any efficient organisation for local self-government. TJie 
education of the people was beginning to be regarded as one of the 
more important functions of Government, and one that could be most 
effectively discharged by means of local administration. But while 
in the boroughs the town councils furnished a fairly effective 
machineiy, in the country districts the4)Fomoters of national educa- 
tion were confronted with the almost impossible task of having to 
establish a system of local administration without any local body 
being available to which it could be properly entrusted. The county 
area furnished nothing but the court of quarter sessions ; the union, 
nothing but the board of guardians; the parish, nothing but the 
vestry. If county and district councils bad been in existence in 
1870, it is impossible to believe that parishes and vestries would have 
been selected as the areas and authorities for education purposes. In 
-T-- -n.-n tlip Ineal education authority was not confined 
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the provision and maintenance of schools of its own to supplement 
deficiencies, as is that of the School Board under the Act. It could 
grant pecuniary assistance, of such amount and for such purposes as it 
thought fit, to all Voluntary schools in its district willing to receive 
it, provided that such assistance was to be granted on equal terms to 
all Voluntary schools, upon conditions to be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department. This genera] and elastic power of giving rate aid 
to Voluntary schools was in accordance with Mr. Forster’s own Bills 
of 1867 and 1868, and with the various legislative proposals made to 
Paiiiament from 1 853 downwards. Its adoption would have prevented 
the rivalry which afterwards sprung up between Board and Voluntary 
schools. In towns, where this rivalry is most prev^alent, the school 
hoard of the Bill would have been practically a mere committee of the 
town council, bound to have regard in the exercise of its powers to 
the general interests of the town. It would have clearly been the 
interest of the town at large to keep the already existing schools on 
foot, to make them perfectly efficient, and to build new schools only 
so far.as it might become necessary to supplement existing accom- 
moda.tion. The interest of the managers of Voluntary schools would 
have been idejitical with that of the town •, and when interests are 
identical, parties easily come to terms. In large and populous 
parishes of an urban character the same considerations would have 
prevailed. In rural parishes the contest, such as it is, lias been 
between the two systems, not between the two kinds of schools. In 
the country, Board and Voluntary schools scarcely even co-exist in the 
same district, and their rivalry is almost unknown. 

The two fundamental changes which the Bill of 1870 underwent 
in passing thu^ugh Parliament, both of which were brought about by 
the friends of Voluntary schools, were : 

(1) That tne local education authorities were to he indepen- 
dently elected, and that education was to be thus separated from the 
other functions of local self-government. 

(2) That the new authorities were to be deprived of the power of 
using the machinery of the existing schools for the establishment of 
a comprehensive scheme of national education. They were to set up 
a rival system. 

Those who uphold the separate election of school authorities with 
independent rating powers have a very narrow view of the principles 
of local administration. Education, though an important, is not the 
only function of Government, A system by which a separate body 
is to be separately elected for the performance of each separate func- 
tion of government, and is to levy such rates as it deems necessaiy for 
the performance of its particular duty, without any regard to the other 
wants, the rate-paying capacity, and the general finance of the district 
for which it acts, will soon bring local self-government into 



disrepute. There must Iwj one body, by hpwever many coiumitteeilli 
it may act, to exercise paramount controL 

The result has proved that the friends of Voluntary schools were 
not wise in rejecting the provisions of the Bill which rendered pos- 
sible a con cold between the representatives of the ratepayers and 
the managers of Voluntary schools. The School Boards in the towns 
and populous places have well performed tlie duties put upon them 
by the Act of 1870. They have constructed a system of elementary 
education which is inferior to that of other nations only because of the 
early age at which children are withdrawn from instruction. They 
have, not unnaturally, pushed and extended their system in every 
direction; they have regarded efficiency before economy, and have 
never spared the rates out of regard to the necessities of their districts 
other than educational. Unless some radical change can be speedily 
made in the position of Voluntary schools in School Board districts, 
all of them, except such as the strong religious feeling of their sup- 
porters can succeed in keeping on foot, must shortly disappear. 

After a quarter of a century of the present dual system of 
national education, the position and pro8].)ects of A'cluntary schools 
are found to differ diametrically in the country and in the towms. In 
rural districts the Board-school system is not spreading, and many 
parishes which have come under it would rejoice in being emancipated, 
if any practical means of getting rid of their School Boards were pro- 
vided. The Voluntary schools are in no danger of extinction. The 
dread of the cost of a School Board is so great that in a great number 
of parishes the ratepayers are paying a voluntary rate to the Voluntary 
school managers to escape the higher one which the establishment of 
a School Board would impose uxM>n them. IS' or are thpse who desire 
educational progress at all anxious to see voluntary management 
replaced in rural districts by that of School Boards.C Unsatisfactory 
as the former may be to educational experts, the latter is generally 
worse. Kates are high because of the costs of elections, offices, and 
management, not because in Board-school districts better salaries are 
paid or a larger proportion of teachers supplied. The class of people 
who form a rural School Board are often quite unfit to have the con- 
trol of a school. The country parson, with all his alleged shortcomings, 
is generally by character, by education, and by experience a better 
manager, even from a secular point of view. 

Urgently as country education demands reform, the universal 
substitution of Bojard for Voluntary schools would be a step in the 
wrong direction. To improve country schools, Board and Voluntary, 
two things are requisite — more money and better organisation. 
Country School Boards have not unlimited resources : there are 
many parishes in which any increase of the already monstrous 
school rate is practically an impossibility. Many Voluntary schools 
have no endowments, and their subscriptions in times of agricultural 



tare difficolt to; keep u||l Bzp^ fi 4u:e ix>uch more 
I cosftlj per head than large ones. EBIcieiipj sufFere Irom lack of 
I rn^ns. In any grant made by the Exchequer to country schools, it 
would be difficult to defend upon any principle of justice its restric- 
tion to those under voluntary management. Two parishes may 
exist side by side in which there is equal need of additional funds to 
make the village school efficient. The parish which is under School 
Board management is probably the poorer of the two, lacking the 
wealthier residents whose subscriptions help to keep up the 
A^oluntary school. It has greater burdens, for it has to pay for 
elections and management as well as for schools. It would be im- 
possible to give a grant from the Exchequer to the- richer parish and 
leave the x)oorer out in the cold. But in either case, unless effective 
precautions were taken, a grant would do little to relieve the financial 
difficulties of the managers. It would be swallowed up in relieving 
ratej)ayers or subscribers, and there would be nothing left for 
managers to spend upon the schools. It is indispensable that the 
additional grant should be under the supervision of some county 
authority if it i.s intended that it should reach the schools. But 
country schools want something much more than money. They want 
some system of organisation which will enable them to co-operate for 
common objects. The parish is too small an area to establish alone 
efficient education. The great success of Board Schools in towns is 
largely due to the fact that the School Board furnishes a centre of 
federation for the individual schools. The teachers have the prospect 
of promotion from school to school. Apparatus, pictures, and books 
can be transferred. Organising teachers and special lecturers can be 
employed. Centres for cookery classes, laundry-work, and manual 
instruction can he formed. Pupil-teachers can be taught more 
cheaply and mor^eftectively in a common school. There isr nothing 
of this kind in the country. I have heard of places in which con- 
federations for such purposes of rural School Boards exist, but these 
are exceptions. Church schools dare not federate, for fear of losing 
their subscriptions. People will subscribe to their own tillage school 
who would, it is believed, cease to do so if the school became merged 
in a diocesan federation. Only a county education authority could 
form an effective nucleus for common action amongst the individual 
schools of the county. 

But whilst in the country Voluntary schools are every bit as good 
as, if not better than, Board schools, and, although a little straitened 
at times for lack of money, are in no danger whatever of extinction, 
the result of the dual system in the towns has been disastrous to 
Voluntary schools, and the continued existence of a great many of 
them is in jeopardy. The Board-school system has spread over most 
of the towns, and flourishes in them. The Boards have in the rates 
a source of income which is practically unlimited, and their manage- 



inent is never stinted for want of funds. Moteovnr, tite tate'coittribfi^ 
tion to tht Board school is drawn from the subscribers to Voluntary 
schools eqmilly with the rest. Thus the supporters: of Voluhtary 
schools have . 0 pay tw^ice overi. Many of them regard this as unjust ; 
they cannot escape the rate, so they withdraw' their sub8crij)tion. The 
i*ate of volimtary subscription per child is far lower in districts which 
have School Boards than in those which have none. The managers 
of Voluntary schools in towns want the same things as those in the 
country — money and organisation — whilst their rivals are amply pro- 
vided with both. The natural consequence is that, with some con- 
spicuous exceptions, Voluntary schools in towns are generally inferior 
to Board schools. They have worse buildings, worse a])pai'atus, worse 
paid head-teachers, assistants with inferior qualifications, and larger 
classes for these teachers to manage and instruct. 

How much more money do the Voluntary schools want, and 
where is it to come from ? The difference between the expenditure 
of Board and Voluntary managers on school maintenance is in London 
200 . per child, and in the large towns is, on the average, 128. per child. 
The first question that arises is, whether this difference can he 
diminished by curtailing the expenditure of tlie »School Boards. It 
is said that they are extravagant. They are probably not so econo- 
mical as they would be if they were responsible for the general finance 
of their district as well as for its education ; but there is little doubt 
that, on the whole, the ratepayers get excellent value for their money. 
Increased economy will not do much to bridge over the difference 
between Board and Voluntary school expenditure. Neither is it pos- 
sible that the cost of education can be arbitrarily fixed in advance, as 
some persons have suggested. It depends on the ca^t of buildings, 
the price of apparatus, and the salaries of teachers-. These are regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand. Salaries, in particular, which 
are frequently denounced as extravagant, are undoubtedly higher in 
England than in France or Germany ; hut as the general level of 
elementary education amongst the mass of the population of this 
country is lower than abroad, those who are to be teachers have to be 
raised to a much greater height above their fellows. They form a 
class with special qualifications which cannot quickly be augmented, 
and they command, in consequence, high salaries, without which their 
services cannot be obtained. It is thus impossible to place a limit 
on the cost of education. The State may fix its contribution, the 
power of the School Board to rate may be restricted, but there must 
be some authority behind whose liability is unlimited if the efficiency 
of the Board schools is to be maintained. It is contended by some 
persons that the cost of School-board education might be lessened 
by restricting it to the teaching of certain subjects, to he called 
‘ elementary,^ and forbidding the Boards to give instruction in any 
subject not included in the definition. In many places the Boards 



^ve responfled to a popular damimd for hig^ education, and have 
established excellent secondaiy schoolB. Until some better public 
ptovision is made for secondary education it would be the height of 
folly to stop these laudable efforts, highly popular among the rate- 
payers concerned. But whatever reasons may arise hereafter for 
placing secondary education in other hands, economy is not one of 
them. The Boards, as purveyors of higher education, allege that 
they make a profit which enures to the benefit of the ratepayers, and 
that the general cost of education to them is diminished, and not in- 
creased, by their operations. But so long as our industrial population 
is so inferior in elementary and technical knowledge to their rivals in 
other countries, any attempt to lower the quality of education is 
dangerous to our national interests, unless we could persuade other 
nations to step down to the same low level. There is a competition 
in these days among civilised nations in education as well as in arma- 
ments, and our national prosperity depends upon our keeping abreast 
of bur rivals at whatever cost. 

If Voluntary schools are to continue to exist in towns in a state of 
efficiency at all comparable to that of Board schools, the managers must 
be provided with means something like equal to those which their 
rivals enjoy. Whether aid can be accepted without destruction 
to the religious character of the school from the rates is a question 
upon which for fifty years the friends of Voluntary schools have 
been unable to make up their minds. It is impossible to settle 
such a question in the concluding lines of an article. But it may 
be useful to state some conclusions which seem to spring from the 
history of the past, and which must be borne in mind in any solution 
proposed : ^ 

1. An suldiTiMiNil State subvention, given in towns to Board and 
Voluntary schoofl alike, will not redress the existing inequality in 
their resources. Whatever is given to the Voluntary schools must 
either be withheld from the Board schools or be such as the latter 
already possess. Whether it is possible to persuade Parliament to 
give to schools, because they are Voluntary, exceptional grants, which 
are neither now nor in the near future to be extended to Board 
schools, or whether, after so many schemes of rate aid have been 
proposed and none accepted, it is now possible to devise something 
which Parliament will adopt, are questions for the party politician. 

2. The aid must be adequate. It must be sufficient to enable 
the managers of Voluntary schools to give an education as efficient 
as that of the Board schools. Any part of the excess of School- 
board expenditure which is due to extravagance, any saving which 
can be made in Voluntary schools by reason of unpaid services, may . 
be deducted from the existing difference of resources ; but the rest 
must be made up in full. Some plan will also have to be devised to 
secure that the aid will go to the school, and not to the subscribers, 
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otlimi^se it will be swalloM^ed up by the latter, and the former will bo 
no better off than before. 

3. The aid must be elastic. It is impossible to regard the 
existing cost of education as a maximum which will never be ex- 
ceeded. If the cost in Board schools increases, the Boards have the 
rates to fall back upon. The managers of A^oliintary schools must 
have a source of income capable of simultaneous augmentation. 

4. The aid must be permanent Any relief given now to Voluntary 
schools which might be withdrawn a few years hence will only 
ensure their destruction. Differential treatment by the Exchequer, 
unless it is generally accepted, is a perilous expedient. There are 
so many ways in which a policy of this kind can be reversed—either 
by cutting off the supplies, or by extending the grants to the Board 
schools, and thus reviving the present inequality —that its perma- 
nence can only be relied on if it is the result of a common under- 
standing. 

5. Ijastly, the managers of Voluntary schools must make up 
their minds to accept, along with increased grants of public money, 
increased public control. If aid come from the State, Parliament is 
sure to impose conditions with the view of securing the application 
of the special grant to increasing the efficiency of the schools. If 
from the rates, the representatives of the ratepayers jnust have some 
sort of voice in the management of the schools. The ingenious 
exj^edient of the Duke of New^castle’s Commission, to make rate aid a 
payment for results, is not likely to be accepted now. Payment for 
results is discredited as mischievous to education. Slanagers must 
submit to such conditions as ratepayers may properly recjuire for 
securing the efficiency of the secular education in their schools ; 
they may have to surrender some part of that,, independence of 
management which the Duke of Newcastle’s Comiiiission thought so 
valuable ; the only thing which they cannot surrender, and for which 
they must stand out to the last, is full liberty to teach their distinc- 
tive religious doctrines to the children of their own communion. 
There is no reason from past history to suppose that l^arliament w-ill 
seek to take that liljerty aw^ay. 


John E. Gokst. 
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Between the first day of JSiarch 1894 and the last day of September 
1896 not less than 731 Western Australian gold-mining companies, 
with an nominal capital of 75,871,372^., have offered their 

shares for subscription to British investors. The greater part of these 
companies — to be exact, 423 — ^made their first bow to our public 
during the last twelve months. One hundred and eighty were floated 
when the late lamented ‘ hoom ’ in South African mining shares, which 
I discussed in this Review for October 1895, was in its zenith; and 
about the same number were cliildren of the spring of the present 
year. 

To the 80,000,000 Westralian mining shares now in existence 
the Stock Exchange lias long since conceded a special ‘ market ; * and 
it has even conferred upon these stocks a nickname — the surest indi- 
cation of importance and jiopularity. And that ‘Kangaroos,* as 
they were fondly called, could boast of importance and popularity 
nobody would dare to gainsay. During many months they were the 
only class of stocks which furnished stockbrokers and company 
promoters with a living, financial new'spapers with advertisements, 
and dabblers in .shares with an oi)portunity to dabble. When the 
South African mfclvet was in a chronic state of collapse ; when Home 
Railways had bcem carried to such high prices that nobody could 
muster pluck enougli to touch them ; when Argentine stocks had 
been ‘ worked for all they were W'orth ; ’ and American railways were 
going to the dogs, along with the Democratic party — when, in short, 
every depaitment of the Stock Exchange w'as inactive — Westralians 
came to the rescue, and the creation and distribution of these shares 
kept the financial community profitably employed. 

I pro^iose to enter presently into a brief examination of the 
methods pursued in creating these 80,000,000 shares, and par- 
ticularly of the means adopted to distribute them among the public. 
I also intend to show how little reason the public have to congratulate 
themselves upon their new' acquisitions. But before 1 do that I 
must show what foundation there is for these shares and their market 
— in other words, what are the position and the prospects of the gold 
industry of Western Australia, which provides the basis of this 
gambling mania. 

711 
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The Western Australia Groldfields, first somewhat vaguely know 
as ‘ Coolgardie/ really consist of a large number of districts spre^ 
over an area considerably more than 100,000 square miles in exteiilt, 
and almost exclusively consisting of arid lands situate between the 
thirtieth and thirty-fifth degrees south. Until quite recently the 
whole colony of Western Australia had neither future nor history ; 
and, as iar as the latter is concerned, it has only just begun to 
manu&cture the article. Although the honour is claimed by two 
men named Kyan and Sweetman, the first important discovery of 
gold is generall}’^ placed to the credit of two prospectors named 
Bayley and Ford, who in 1892 discovered some rich gold-bearing 
quartz from which they extracted 700 ounces of gold. They took 
this gold to Southern Cross, then a small mining camp. Within one 
day every able-bodied person in the town was juospecting, and need- 
less to say a rush also ensued &om the coast. It is a curious fact 
that the principal drawback with which these pioneers had to contend 
whilst they were making many important discoveries was excessive 
rain. Horses and carts had to be left in the mud, we are told, and 
‘ dry-blowing ’ was impossible. That was in the summer of 1892. 
By Christmas water sold, in some places, at five shillings a bottle, 
and it has been at a premium ever since. 

By degrees many fresh discoveries were made, and ‘ Coolgardie ’ 
was divided into sections, whilst new fields — Pilbarra, Murchison, 
Yalgoo, Kumalpi, Kalgoorlie, and others — were added. Many of the 
‘ finds ’ created a sensation, and numerous ‘ pockets ’ were found that 
eclipsed the most famous ‘ bonanzas ’ of the halcyon days of California. 
Gradually, also, mining operations were extended. Foreign capital 
and foreign experts were attracted,, and the goldfields soon became 
by fer the most valuable asset of one of the least prosperous of British 
colonies. Many mines were started, although mo^^ of them remain 
in an embryonic state until the present day.* And there has been 
this peculiarity about these enterprises, that people often embarked 
upon them without ascertaining the extent of the mines, their 
probable permanence, or their presumable prospects as commercial 
ventures. ‘ Westralian ’ mining companies, as I hare already shown, 
were promoted by the hundred rather than by the score ; but hardly 
anybody seems to have taken the trouble to ask for, or to provide, proof 
that these: mines, into which scores of millions have been sunk, would 
ever repay the original outlay, let alone yield profits. This omission 
appears the more remarkable, since it has always been known that 
these rich fields had serious d]:awbacks. There were no means of 
communication except camels ; there was no adequate supply of 
labour ; there was little timber; there was hardly any surface water; 
and, worst of all, the auriferous deposits — one can hardly call them 

* It is but right to add that this seems in part due to the cost oC transportation, 
oiifi ifcfl tiTosnectivc reduction owing to the constmotion of a lino3of railway. 
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jlrata — ^proved tricky and * patchy.’ The mines have an unpleasant 
way of looking marvellously rich near the surface, and of giving out 
suddenly at small depth ; and the deplorable failure of the Londonderry 
mine, promoted with a capital of 700,0002. by Lord Fingall and the 
late Colonel North, brought this fact home to the venturesome folk 
who bought shares. For a time, indeed, the Londonderry fiasco 
dampexi the ardour of the promoter to bring out more companies, 
and supi>ressed the eagerness of the ‘investor’ to purchase more 
shares. But the patience of the company promoter is long, and the 
memories of shareholders are short, and after a time promotion 
was resumed afresh and soon reached truly unprecedented dimensions. 
As many as eiglity-one companies have been brought out in a single 
month — April 1896. And yet there never were any sufficient hard, 
solid facts, reliable data, or results worth speaking of, to explain this* 
renewed favour. Herr BergAth Dr. Schmeisser, a German geologist 
whose name is well remembered in this country in connection with a- 
very sanguine report written by him a couple of years ago on the 
Witwatersrand mines, had been sent to Western Australia by one- 
of the leading ‘ finance companies * interested in these fields. His 
report,' translated by his employers, was by no means wholly favour- 
able, and received but scant publicity. It emphasised the unreliable* 
nature of the strata, already known to everybody not wholly devoid 
of the faculty to observe ; and it went so far as to say plainly that. 

‘ the richness of the outcrops, either in the “ pockets ” or for con- 
tinuous stretches . « • has repeatedly led to erroneous valuations of 
the deposit,’ 

The richness of these ‘outcrops’ is explained by the gradual 
decomposition gf rock near the surface. The decomposed layer, tho 
layer where Nature has been doing imperfectly during many cjenturies' 
what mercury an§ cyanide of potassium accomplish in a few days, 
varies in depth from about 60 feet in the Cue district to 140 or 150* 
feet in Mensies or Kumalpi. Beyond that depth the ore is, as a rule, 
poor.^ It is true that no great depth has yet been reached. On 
the Band — where people have, at any rate, always had confidence in- 
the continuity of the strata — very deep bore-holes have been sunk, and 
the diamond drill has established the existence of the well-known' 
series of reefs at a vertical depth of over 3,000 feet. In Western 
Australia nobcidy has ventured to sink deep test holes or shafts ; there 
are not ten mines which have followed their reefs down to a vertical, 
depth of more than 200 feet. That is to say, most companies have kept- 
within the semi-decayed zone, within the rich upper layer. It is un- 
doubtedly true that this upper layer has in many cases proved very 
rich. Some bodies of ore — ^for instance, on the Hill End mine — ^haver 

* See note oso. next pege. 
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gelded as much as fiflbeen oimees per toii^ whilst most 
Band do not yield as many pennyweights. Three or four ounces of 
gold i)er ton is a common figure, and four ounces means 15^. worth of 
gold. But there is no doubt whatsoever that these ores are selected ; 
even the boldest of ‘ experts * does not assert that they are not. And 
it is necessary to select, because the cost of treatment is so high that 
it would be rank folly to work low-grade ores. All the necessaries of 
life and all materials are dear. There are no transportation fecilities^ 
Water is unobtainable in most places ; where it can be had, it costs 
money. 

This question of water supply, indeed, is one of the most important 
with which the fields are confronted. The Grovemment is, no doubt, 
anxious to assist in providing the life-blood of the mines ; in fact, 
Sir John Forrest, the Premier of the colony, who has learnt that these 
mines must create a strong political fofce, has virtually undertaken 
to supply water.® But Western Australia is a sparsely peopled colony, 
which has less than 100,000 inhabitants ; and the fields are very ex- 
tensive. Even if water can be procured — w^hich is not by any means 
certain in any bar a few cases, and very doubtful in many — it will be 
at a heavy cost. Ten million gallons a day, which w'ould not go very 
far, would, according to a Mr. O’Connor, require an initial outlay of 
fi, 323, 0002., and would cost 3s. 10<f. per 1,000 gallons. But it remains 
yet to be seen whether water can be had in such large quantities. 
Then there are difficulties of transport. Even an imperfect railw^ay 
system would require an outlay of at least 3,000,0002. in addition to 
the sum already spent upon the trunk line to Coolgardie, and it would 
leave the vast majority of mines dependent upon supplementary means, 
chiefly camels. Also, there is a great scEU-city of laboijir. But coolies 
and Chinamen can probably be had for the asking, and the question is 
less how to provide muscle and sinew than how to^maintain them at 
reasonable cost. 

1 have in the foregoing endeavoured to point out the four salient 
characteristics of this young mining region. First, the gold strata 
are unreliable and erratic ; they decrease in value at email depth, ^ 

^ A special correspondent of the whose letter from Perth, Western 

Aastialia, can be found in that journal of the 10th of October, says concerning this 
matter : * The goldfields are absolutely without fresh water, and the most feasible 
method of supplying Coolgardie and the surrounding district with fresh water is 
considered to be by means of a line of pipes 300 miles long and involving pumping 
the water not only along that distance, but raising it in the process some 1,600 feet. 
For this project a loan of 2,500,0002. will shortly be asked for in the London market.’ 

* Dr. Schmeisser says in his report ; . This irregfulsrity in the distribution of the 
pay ore makes it necessary to determine by careful sampling and examination during 
the progress of the development work which portions will pay to work. Another 
fact which I have frequently observed is the zichneBB of the outcrops, either in pockets 
or for continuouB stretches. This circumstance has repeatedly led to erroneous 
valuations of the deposit. For a$ toon as mining operaHotu are extended tti depth, a 
considerable decrease in the valve of the bnlk of the ore takes place, and corresponding 
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fer a large permanent outlay. Second, there is lack of water ; it has 
not yet been demonstrated that it can be supplied, and if it can be 
had it will be at considerable cost. Third, there is the problem of 
providing transportation at a reasonable price ; and fourth, labour will 
have to be made more abundant and cheaper. Ere these conditions 
are fulfilled it will be impossible for the industry to develop at alb; 
whether they can be fulfilled, and whether, if they can be fulfilledj 
the industry will prove to possess vitality, is, to say the least, open to 
grave doubts- in the majority of cases. 

Yet our public has been persuaded to sink scores of millions in 
these enterprises. Have, then, the drawbacks and disadvantages just 
enumerated — the uncertainty of the formations, the inaccessibility of 
the mines, the difficulty of obtaining water, and the scarcity of labour 
— ^been offset by other, more tempting conditions ? Not that I am 
aware of. The yield of the mines is poor ; if allowance be made for 
the ‘ expansion of the industry,’ it is poorer even to-day than it was tWo 
years ago. In the year ending the 30th of September, 1894, 185,000 
ounces were produced ; in the year ending with September last only 
254,529 ounces were mined, although the capital engaged in mining 
is at least six times larger now tlian it was two years ago. Moreover, 
there has been a constant string of disappointments owing to the 
foolish faith of the public in the rash and optimistic predictions of 
the ‘ boomer ’ and the promoter. Those interested in these mines 
have always held out bright prospects with which actual performance 
had better not be compared. Sir John Forrest, the Premier, himself 
predicted at the beginning of the year that the output of the current 
year would re%ih one million ounces of gold ; during the first three 
quarters of the vear only 193,406 ounces have been proddced, and 
the outjmt for tA whole of 1896 is ceiftain to be less than 30 per 
cent, of the total foretold by the sanguine Sir John. The case is but 
typical of the disagreement between actuality and prediction, as I 
shall show more conclusively anon. But let us for the moment 
assume that Sir John’s one million ounces will be reached in 1897, 
which 1 hold to be impossible. A million ounces of gold would be 
worth about 3, JOd, ()()<>/. Let us assume that one half of this sum 
will represent profits, which will certainly not be the case. Then the 
shareholders can divide on their 75,000,000^. of share capital 
1,750,000^., being an average return of 2^ per cent. For the present 
year the profit can at best represent but a miserable firaction of 1 per 
cent. The dividends paid so far by minmg companies aggregate 

disappointment. In the more favourable of snob cases the ore at a depth, even if 
considerably poorer, will still be payable. In other cases, however, it becomes poor 
even to bairenneBS.’ The italics are the writer’a 
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only 221,8252. A list of these distaributions is soon given. Her(^. 
it is;* 


Name of CompaDy 

Amimnt paid 
per fthare iu 
diridendB 

Feroentage of 
dlTldeuda 

Amount dia- 
buriwd In 
dirldeude 


i. 

per cent. 

£ 

Golden Link . . . . 

6 

25 

22,600 

Great Boulder .... 

19 

95 

162,000 

Great Fii^U Reef . . 

1 

6 

8,760 

Menzies Gold Reefa . 

2 

10 

16,500 

Murchison New Chum . 

1 

5 

16,000 

Pilbarra Goldfields 

2 

10 

6,076 

Total . . . . . 1 



221,825 


So much for the mines. Let us now look at the market. 

The 12. share, one of the most pernicious of financial innovations, 
is the standard share. There are occasional departures from this 
rule in the shape of shares with a face value of 10s., 5s., and even 
less ; but the 12, share is the rule, and the others are exceptions. 

Some figures given above have already shown that the vast 
majority of companies have been floated during the last eighteen 
months. They have been brought out * by a large number of pro- 
moters, professional and amateur. Almost every self-respecting city 
man who has no business in particular takes a hand at promoting 
‘ Westralians ’ nowadays, and, in spite of the huge crop of companies 
that has already been gathered, there are hundreds that have not yet 
made their appearance and are waiting for a revival of the markets. 
On the whole, the professional promoter is far better versed in his 
wMier than the occasional godfather of companies ^ut space does 
not permit me to draw fine distinctions between the two, and I must 
content myself with a general description of how tlfc work is done. 

First of all it is necessary to procure a mine ; but this is easy 
enough. Plenty of ‘ finds * are made, and miners are, as a rule, ready 
to sell, and rarely take the trouble to extract the gold themselves. 

, Such unselfishness seems too good to be human ; but to avoid the 
appearance of bias I will not enter into any conjectures of my own as 
to the explanation. 1 will content myself with a quotation from Dr. 
Schmeisser’s report, written, be it understood, for one of the great 
Westralian * interests.’ ‘ The Australian prospector,’ says the Berg- 
rath, ^is well acquainted with the fact that the surprisingly rich 
pockets frequently found at or near the outcrops of the reefs quickly 
disappear as depth is attained. He therefore tries to sell his find with 
as little loss of time as possible.’ I have been told that the price of 
these * finds ’ ranges between 5002. and 3,0002., and the claims are 
usually purchased by local speculators. 

■ Compiled from * Mining Handbook * and ^Mining Dividend* end 
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^ The first thing these speculators do is to procure e^q^rts’ reports. 
Put it is not difficult to obtain these. Westralia teems with experts. 
But they are often not of the right kind. Says Dr. Schmeisser : 

Experts of very doubtful capacity and character undoubtedly exist in these 
goldfields. Members of all trades — formerly sailors, officers, physicians, chemists, 
merchants, bookkeepers — ^become mining experts with a surprising rapidity, from 
the moment they breathe the air of the goldfields and get a sight of the shining 
yellow metal in its natural state. The most extraordinary things take place. 
One of these experts reported on a deposit solely on the basis of samples found 
and submitted to him. It will not be difficult to mention similar occurrences as 
illustrative of the knowledge and conscientiousness of some mining engineers. In 
consequence of judging the whole deposit to be equal to the rich outcrops, many 
totally exaggerated opinions about the value of many mines got into existence. 

T)r. Schiueisser represents the case far too mildly. Many of these 
experts write, for a consideration, reports of the most brilliant kind 
without having the slightest gromid for their roseate opinions. 
Either they do not inquire at all, or their examination is wofully 
superficial, or they must lack the knowledge without which their 
opinion is altogether worthless. And yet these reports are embodied 
in prospectuses to guide the investor ! 

The local speculators sell their claims at a good profit to the 
London promoters who have created a large demand for them ; and 
in their turn these promoters endeavour to sell their ‘ valuable pro- 
perties ’ to an eager public. Needless to say, the capital of the 
companies is in almost every case highly inflated. The nominal 
capital of the various companies is, on the average, just in excess of 
100,000^. Of this sum, as a rule, only from 15,000?. to 25,0001. are 
^working capiti-l — are put into the mine.® Of the 75,000,000?. which 
constitutes the nominal capital of the Westralian gold mines some 
60,000,000?. have probably gone to the promoters, partly in shares 
and partly in cash. There is no doubt whatsoever that the vast 
majority of mines will sooner or later find their working capital 
too small ; indeed, there are already at this early time of day several 
cases where it can be demonstrated that this is the case. Dr. 
Schmeisser has called attention to the same evil.^ But to return to 
the promoter. That gentleman does not always at once realise the 
huge profits at which he aims. The public does not without &il 

* The writlt tnay speak with soihe authority on this matter, as he has during the 
past year critically examined over two hundred Westralian prospectuses. 

' 1 quote once more from Dr, Schmeisser : VThe European company promoters 
thought they could not float rich deposits at prices high enough. In some of the 
larger mining fields ground was hastily taken up whioh had not even been serioualy 
prospected, with a view of forming sufaeidiary companies with as high a capital aa 
possible, la this way mining properties have been floated with considerahile capital 
whioh could only produce dividends by being worked on a small scale and in the 
most eoeaomioal manner. The anheaFd^>f high capitalisation excludes, of conrsei 
in most cases, the payment of dividends.' 
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hotwithstanding. Cash subscriptions rardy reach an aggregate total 
of one-fifth of a company’s capital ; but X We heard of several (»si^ 
where the amount subscribed for fell short of 200/. Yet ‘ letteips of 
allotment and regret ’ are posted, and notices to that effect appear in 
the newspapers. Biit nevertheless the promoters and their friends 
the underwriters still have to complete their task. Huge blocks 
of shares which they have kept on hand are still to be sold to the 
public. 

Before entering upon some details pertaining to the means by 
which this often difficult task is accomplished 1 must pause for a 
moment at the prospectuses. These documents constitute in them- 
selves a fit subject for a critical essay ; but I will satisfy myself here 
with bringing not more than three of their peculiarities to the reader’^ 
notice. The first is that the subscription lists are in many cases open 
for such a brief period that criticism is ineffective. The second is^ 
that the finance companies are in the habit of publishing the pros- 
pectus of their bantlings ‘ for public information only ; * but informa- 
tion regarding the shares which anon will be worked off on the public 
is as a rule deplorably meagre. The third point is that nowadays no 
rdiance wlixitsoever can he plojCed upon the statements made in 
most prospectuses. They abound in mendacious statements dearly 
made with Uie object to deceive. This abuse is so frequent and so 
general that one frequently wonders what object there is in having 
Companies Acts or a Public Prosecutor, 

But to return to the sale of shares in new com,nanies by the 
promoter. This work is, as a rule, accomplished by means of various 
subtle devices. The great point is to create a marker as soon as the 
prospectus appears, and this is often done by so called ‘ wash sales *■ 
on the Stock Exchange. Wash sales are ‘ formal * transactions, to which 
the most reputable brokers do not lend themselves. But many small 
members of the Stock Exchange are willing to act as brokers to 
doubtful companies and to push them, and in this way the fictitious 
quotation of a practically unknown mine gets on the * tape,’ and 
from there into the newspapers. 

The next thing to be done is to obtain favourable reports relating 
to the mine in the press. I am sorry to say that this is easy work. 

I have already shown with how little difficulty favourable expert 
reports can be obtained. Managers seem quite anxious to cable good 
news relating to marvellous strikes or wonderful crushings ; and there 
are several obscure * news agencies ’ which undertake, for a small con- 
sideration, to airange for the insertion of these reports — and, indeed,, 
of almost any paragraph — in a large number of newspapers. Local 



joucncals aiso le^d themselves to the practice. I haVe st l^^ 
ing t^e names of nineteeti province dailies and of two Lon 
we^ies, all of ‘ goqd standing/ in which I have found such paid pufifs. 
But the faucial press is especially guilty of inserting such notices. 
With three or four honourable exceptions most financial journals are 
ready to insert and to recommend anything as long as they are paid 
for it. And apart from the ‘ tape ’ and the press, the ' bucket shop * 
is also pressed into the service of the promoter of bad companies. 
Some of these run their own paper; all have tens of thousands of 
addresses on their lists, and freely circularise investors all over the 
country. 

By such means as these, all devious and dark, are the shares sold 
by degrees — if possible at a premium, but where it is necessary at a 
discount. It often happens that large blocks of unabsorbed shares 
are bought from promoters at a heavy discount by finance companies, 
who hold them until a market for them has been created. These 
concerns are to a certain extent characteristic of the ^ Westralian ' 
market. They are, as a rule, worked by powerful financial groups, and 
are little else than huge promoting concerns ; and if we are to draw 
inferences from the dividends of some of these companies, promoting 
must be a very paying trade indeed. Several of these institutions 
have i>aid from 100 to 200 per cent, on their share capital in 
dividends, and in consequence the shares of most of them quote at 
a high premium. But these profits are not derived from the working 
of the mines, as everyone who looks at the foregoing list of dividends 
will readily understand. They come entirely from successful pro^. 
motions and profitable transactions in claims. 

These finance companies are in the Westralian market what the 
controlling firms^are in the South African ; and this leads to the 
inference that the Westralian market, too, is largely cornered, artifi- 
cial, and, unhealthy. Indeed, those at all conversant with money 
matters and in touch with the stock markets will find hundreds of 
small indications that point with irresistible force to this deduction. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that a large part of the eighty million 
Westralian gold mining shares created during the last three years 
ire still in the hands of the finance companies, which practically 
lominate this market. These companies are at once the creat- 
ing, the moving, and the ^ruling spirits. But whilst their ultimate 
object is as clear as tbe object of gain can be, their means are dark 
in more senses than one. We outsiders only know that they deal 
md barter wdth each other — that they are sometimes at battle and 
sometimes at peace — that they silently resist each other here, and 
suj^ort each other there — that they are now destroying each other’s 
work and then shoring up each other’s shams. But their true mutual 
relations^ are complex and mysterious like those of the components of 
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a ‘nest’ of eels, or of one of those enrious littos of rats which 
for ever tied together bj their entangled tails. ^ 

Let us now briefly summarise the facts cited above, and see to 
what deductions they lead. We have in the first place seen that some 
inordinately rich gold deposits have.^been discovered in Western 
Australia. But the auriferous formationB are unreliable for the 
purposes of ordinary mining, owing to the irregular course and 
uncertain quality of the auriferous deposits. The depth and course 
of formation have nowhere been tested to any extent, but numerous 
disappointments have already been caused by the pinching out of 
reefs, and there will no doubt be more of them. Crushings are 
very irregular, and development has not advanced beyond initial 
stages. In consequence it is foolish to profess unbounded faith in 
the future of these mines, and still more foolish to ‘ back’ such faith. 
The most favourable attitude which cautious persons can assume is, 
ns l)r. Schmeisser hints, to ‘ wait for a year or two until more exten- 
sive developments have taken place ; ’ but the balance of evidence 
provided by the experience that has hitherto been gained forces us 
to conclude that scepticism is wiser than even an open mind. There 
are already thirty mines that have absolutely failed ; there are few 
indeed that may be regarded as permanent successes, as fit media 
for the safe investment of capital. 

There never was inflated, unreasoning speculation yet which 
did not come to grief, from the tulip mania of 1634 down to the 
ICaffir boom of 1895 ; and the Westralian craze of 1896 is' not likely 
to be the first exception to the rule. 

S. E. Van Oss. 
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COMMERCIAL MORALITY IN JAPAN 


Within the last few weeks there has been a renewal of interest in 
the discussion on commercial morality which, recurring at intervals 
throughout the last few years, has directed attention to the ethics of 
commerce. The facts upon which the present discussion is based 
arc by no means new. Mr. Herbert Spencer, writing thirty-five 
years ago, gave a number of similar instances of corruption in his 
essay on ‘ The Morals of Trade,' where, summing up the general 
opinion expressed by his mercantile informants, he says : ‘ On all 
sides we have found the result of long personal experience to be the 
conviction that trade is essentially corrupt.* Nevertheless, he demurs 
to the suggestion that the commercial morality of the time was 
inferior to that of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years earlier, when, 
as Defoe showed in his * Complete English Tradesman,' a state of 
things existed which was not only no lietter than that prevailing 
to-day, hut was in many respects decidedly worse. ‘There was 
scarce a shopkeeper,’ says Defoe, ‘ who had not a bag of spurious or 
debased coin, from which he gave cliange whenever he could.' After 
dealing with this and other facts which he adduces, Mr.- Spencer 
comes to the exclusion that while the great and direct frauds have 
been diminishing, the small and indirect frauds have been increasing, 
alike in variety and number ; and against this state of things he 
suggests that there is no remedy save a ‘ purified public opinion.' 
‘ When,’ he says, ‘ that abhorrence which society now shows to direct 
theft is shown to theft of all degrees of indirectness, then will these 
mercantile vices disappear. When not only the trader who adulterates 
or gives short measure, but also the merchant who overtrades, the 
bank director who countenances an exaggerated report, and the 
railway director who repudiates his guarantee, come to be regarded 
as of the same genus as the pickpocket, and are treated with like 
disdain, then will the morals of trade become what they should be.' 

Such a higher tone of public opinion Mr. Spencer did not regard 
as likely to be reached in the near future. ‘Throughout the 
civilised world, especially in England, and above all in America, 
social activity is almost wholly expended in material development. 
• • . And as, in times when national defence and conquest w^ the 
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chief desiderata, military achiev^ent was honoured above all otheia 
things, so now, when the chief desideratum is industrial growth^ 
honour is most conspicuously given to that which generally indicates 
the aiding of national growth/ These sentences are eminently 
fitted to pre&ce a consideration of commercial morality in a country 
which at the present time is exciting much interest by reason of its 
phenomenal progress. In Japan the military period was supplanted 
by the industrial period, not, as in other countries, by a process of 
natural evolution, but as the result of a sudden convulsion, which 
in less than ten years converted the State from feudalism and 
autocracy to industrialism and constitutional government. The 
results have been curious and striking, as well as instructive to the 
sociologist. The territorial noble or clan leader, of ancient lineage, 
holding his own court, and possessing with his army almost complete 
administrative autonomy, suddenly found himself a cipher, unless he 
chose to embrace politics and maintain a constant struggle for personal 
supremacy with his fellows. The aamuraij accustomed to estimation 
by the common people as a hero, but with little education save 
in the art of war, found himself at the same time in a position 
where the military tactics he had learned were of no value to him, 
and where he must labour with hands or brain to save himself 
from starvation. On the other hand, the merchants, hitherto 
occupying the lowest rung on the social ladder — lower than the 
labourers who tilled the soil, and but little above the Eta, or pariah 
class — discovered that trade, erstwhile despised, was now a passport 
to position, industrial exploitation ranked as a virtue, and wealth 
conferred honour and power. 

But though trade now became an honourable and recognised pro- 
fession, in which even the ancient territorial aristocracy could engage 
without losing caste, but little change occurred the methods 
which characterised it in the centuries of military supremacy, when 
trader was but another name for trickster, and the pursuit of com- 
merce practically argued lack of integrity. To recognise a low ideal 
in one class, and to speak and act as if in the circumstances there 
could be no higher ideal^ is to originate and encourage a defective 
standard which no sudden change of environment can immediately 
alter. And thus we find it the unanimous opinion of those in a 
position to judge, that Japanese commercial morality is of a defective 
type when compared even with the standard prevailing in China, 
where trade has never been stamped as degrading, or with the 
standard of those nations which, amid all the trickery immemorially 
associated with trade, have yet kept before them a certain standard 
of integrity in business as in other walks of life. It is, indeed, a 
common belief among those who have investigated the conditions of 
trade in Japan, that commercial morality there stands almost «on the ^ 
lowest plane possible to a civilised people, and that, with few excep-. 
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imns^ even Japanese who prove estimable and hi^-minded in 
every other matter are not to be trusted when business transactions 
are in question. As a direct outcome of the cohtempt and degradation 
visited upon trade in feudal days, all classes now appear to regard 
commerce simply as a game of * besting/ and the man who fails to 
take advantage of his i\eighbour when opportunity serves is looked 
upon rather as a fool than as one whose example should be praised and 
imitated. 

It is well, therefore, at a time when Japanese merchants are 
endeavouring to enter into direct relations with firms abroad, that the 
position should be clearly understood ; and as a page of illustration 
is worth more than a volume of comment, 1 propose to relate some 
facts of recent occurrence, from which the reader will be able to draw 
his own conclusions. A case decided by the Japanese courts last 
year affords a good insight into Japanese methods of carrying on 
business. It has attracted much attention locally, in view of the feict 
that by the Revised Treaty with Japan which has now been signed the 
foreign merchant will come under Japanese law and Japanese 
administration, and mercantile transactions will consequently be 
decided by Japanese custom. A firm of British merchants last year 
imported a hundred bales of yam to the order of a well-known and 
wealthy Japanese trader, who at the time was president of the 
Yokohama Yam Gruild. By the time the goods arrived, however, 
the market had declined, and the transaction promised to result in a 
loss to the Japanese importer. He therefore adopted a course which 
foreign merchants bitterly complain is a common practice with the 
Japanese trader in similar cases, and refused to take delivery of his 
goods, his pretext for not fulfilling his engagement being that he 
had ordered goods with a purple and not a red ‘ chop ' or. mark. 
Finding that the# customer obstinately refused to take delivery of 
the goods he had ordered, the British firm brought an action against 
him in the Japanese court, and eventually judgment was given in 
their favour, the Japanese vara importer being ordered to pay the 
full claim of 29,528 dollars, together with insurance, interest, and 
warehouse rent. This was so far satisfactory, but the sequel was far 
otherwise. Some days before the judgment was delivered a depu- 
tation from the Yarn Guild waited upon the representative of 
the British firm in Yokohama, and proposed a compromise very 
favourable to the defendant, and proportionately against the interests 
of the plaintiffs. The foreign merchants refused to entertain it ; 
whereupon they were told that unless they agreed to the proposal 
and stopped proceedings, they would be placed under a boycott, 
and none of the Japanese yam merchants would have any dealings 
with them in future. Refusing to be intimidated, the firm allowed 
the case to proceed to judgment, and instructed their counsel-^ 
Japanese who is a barrister of the Inner Temple — to in&rm the. 
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eoari of this attempt to interfere by threats with the administratis 
of justice. He did so, but without effect, for the judges, while givij^g 
a decision for the plaintiffs, refused to take any notice of the gross 
contempt of court which had been committed by the defendant. 

Naturally, the fact of the judges declining to pass any comment 
on their conduct, or to take any action against them, emboldened 
the Japanese merchant and his business friends, and the threat of 
i-i^' was renewed in more precise terms than before. The 
British firm found themselves in a position where there appeared 
no hope of any protection from the law, while they w'ere aware, 
from previous oases of this nature, that the boycott would be 
strictly carried out, and might mean ruin to their business. After 
anxious consideration, it was at last decided to give way to the 
pressure of the Guild and accept the so-called compromise, by the 
terms of which they were losers to the extent of 2,150 dollars. Thus 
the Japanese business men of Yokohama were able to thrust an 
un&ir and wholly inequitable arrangement upon the firm of foreign 
merchants, in sheer defiance of the law, and without the shadow of 
excuse or justification in any code of commercial morality. 

The case is only one of many, differing in details, but alike in 
illustrating the standing complaint among foreign merchants in 
Japan, that the native trader will not honourably fulfil his engage- 
ments if by so doing he is likely to suffer loss. On the one hand, 
orders given and contracts signed are regarded by Japanese as so 
much waste x>ai)er when the market declines ; while, on the other, the 
foreign merchant is held strictly to his agreement should the i)ro- 
spective loss be his. The serious point is, that we have here an 
example of a Japanese court giving an equitable decision, but remain- 
ing absolutely passive in the face of information, as to deliberate 
measures taken to nullify its judgment. Anothw very significant 
feature is that in the discussion which ensued not a single Japanese 
journal expressed any condemnation of the methods pursued by the 
defendant and his Yarn Guild ; several, indeed, went so far as to 
justify them, and a correspondent, who appeared to voice the general 
feeling of the native traders, wrote to a Japanese journal a quaint 
sentence in English that will be found very instructive. It ran 
as follows : — ‘ The saibansho (court) had its say from a legal point of 
view of the question, but the trade practices long established at 
Yokohama [i.e. of holding native traders to their contracts], so 
often objected to by Japanese merchants, but maintained with dogged 
obstinacy by some of the foreign merchants, are not such as would 
justify, in the name of equity, an appeal to court in every case of 
differences between the parties.’ The meaning of which is, that the 
decisions of the courts are to be ignored and rendered of no effect 
because they are not approved by the persons supposed to be subject 
to them ! 
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^ Thus has evil been worked by the practice of placing commerce 
outside the sphere of morality, and making the position of the trader 
ole of degradation. The merchant class is now constantly being re- 
cruited from among those who, fifty years ago, would have conudered 
themselves disgraced by any connection with trade ; but, unfortunately 
for the hope that a better state of things will be brought about in the 
near future, even the higher walks of what may be called commercial- 
ism are not free from the questionable methods developed by a long 
period of commercial debasement. For example, it might have been 
supposed that the promoters of last yeai*’s industrial exhibition at 
Kioto, held under the sanction and patronage of the Government, and 
associated with the name of the Emperor, would have aimed at setting 
a good example to merchants in general. It was not so, however, as 
the following incident shows. A visitor who saw some articles at the 
exhibition which took his fancy, and found they were marked ‘ sold,’ 
went to the shop of the exhibitors in Kioto, and attempted to purchase 
similar goods direct. To his surprise, he was asked a price just fifty 
per cent, above the figure marked on the goods in the exhibition. 
On asking for an explanation, he was told that had the firm’s goods 
in the exhibition been marked at their actual retail price they would 
have been refused by the committee, wliich insisted on the manu- 
factured articles being all marked at low figures.; consequently, it was 
necessary for exhibitors to place a fictitious price on their goods, and 
then to send agents on the first day the exhibition opened and pur- 
chase them back, so as to avoid loss. If the statement is correct — and 
it came to me on the very best authority — it is possible we have here 
some explanation of the remarkably low price marked on Japanese 
manufactured goods exhibited at Kioto : a feet to which attention was 
called by articles in the commercial journals of every manufecturing 
country in the vftrld, and which was especially commented upon in 
England, as exemplifying the competition with which British manu- 
facturers would have shortly to contend. Yet it seems much of the 
argument was founded on false information, suggested and encouraged 
by the exhibition committee, and Japanese goods have thus secured 
an advertisement for cheapness which they do not deserve, and which 
can be of no practical benefit to Japanese trade in the long run. 

Even if we go higher in the social scale than exhibition commis- 
sioners, we are still confronted with conduct in commercial matters 
seriously lacking in intejgrity. Quite accidentally it was discovered 
some time ago by foreign merchants that, notwithstanding definite 
provisions in the Treaties placing them on an equality with Japanese 
in the matter of Customs duties, the Government was secretly discrimi- 
nating against the foreigner. The Customs tmff provides that specific 
duties upon certain articles of import and export shall be paid in boa, 
an ancient Japanese silver coin defined as weighing 134 grains and 
containing not less than nine pai^ of pure silver. Article YI. of the 
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Powers, provided that, in oonlormity with those artides of the 1!!^ti6B 
which stipulated for the circulation of foreign coin at its correspond* 
ing weight in native coin, dollars were to be received in payment of 
duties at the rate of 311 boos per hundred dollars, and this method of 
calculating the amount of duties still remains in force. About ten 
years ago there was issued an Imperial Eescript, countersigned by the 
Minister for Finance, which stated that hereafter the exchange would 
be calculated at the rate of 31| sen per boo, or boos 317'44 per hun- 
dred dollars; but, strange to say, no copy of this Imperial Rescript 
found its way into any foreign legation or Consulate, and foreigners 
continued to be charged duties at the old and higher rate of exchange, 
while Japanese were permitted to pass their goods through the Cus- 
toms at the new and lower rate. The Chairman of the Hiogo and 
Osaka Foreign Chamber of Commerce has compiled the following table, 
shoving amounts that were actually paid by Japanese importers, and 
contrasting them with what foreigners would have been charged ; 


Importa 

Paid by Japanese 
Importere 

If Foxdgnera hud 
patssed Goods 

Difference 

206 bales Yam 

erase 

99 V 57 

20?22 

33 bales Yam 

155.02 

169.17 

^.24 

2,277 bags Sugar 

537.04 

549.11 

11.17 

600 bags Sugar 

141.76 

144.69 

2.94 

1,000 bales Cotton .... 

1,166.15 

1,190.37 

24.22 


Showing an advantage in favour of the Japanese of more than 2 per 
cent, upon the total duty paid — an advantage which is not to be de- 
spised in these days of close competition. Now this .discrimination 
against foreigners and in favour of Japanese had been going on for 
some nine or ten years, and it is difficult to beteve that it was 
unknown to the high authorities, or was the result of any misunder- 
standing. The secrecy shown by the issue of the Rescript to Custom- 
house officials only, the fact that not a single Legation or Consulate 
managed to get hold of a copy, and that the only foreign employ^ at 
the time in the Customs was kept in ignorance of its provisions, all 
go to show that the Japanese Government was knowingly concerned 
in a trick to ‘best’ the foreigner by placing the native ‘direct’ 
importer at an advantage, not only over his foreign rival, but over 
the Japanese merchant who imported his goods through a foreign 
firm. 

As the result of a memorial addressed to the foreign Consuls, upon 
which action was taken by the various Legations in Tokio, the Japan- 
ese Government has abandoned this method of discriminating between 
foreign and native importers, and the former as well as the latter now 
pay duties at the uniform rate of 31^ sen per boo. But the Govern- 
ment has not attempted to clear itself of the diarges brought against 
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Amoved, and the Crovernment practicallj adniitted that there had 
been a distinct breach of the treaties going on for nine years, no 
explanation had been vouchsafed, nor was there any suggestion of 
restitution. The matter is not so trifling as may appear at flrst sight. 
It has been estinntted by an authority upon trade in Japan, that the 
loss to foreign merchants by the discrimination in Customs duties 
amounted to as much as 100,000 dollars annually, some firms, deling 
mainly in goods subject to these specific duties, being losers to the 
extent of from four to five thousand dollars per year. 

The actual loss suffered is serious enough, but the chief interest, 
of the facts here set forth comes from the light thrown upon the 
standard of commercial morality prevailing throughout all classes in 
Japan, from the Government bureau to the stall of the huckster. A 
Japanese merchant, discussing the yam case with a foreigner, re- 
marked, in defence of the Yam Guild’s president, ' But if he had 
taken delivery he would have lost money ! ’ That is the attitude 
which, with some few honourable exceptions, is almost invariably 
taken up by the Japanese merchant. The profit on a transaction 
must be on his side. If he perceives that he is likely to lose money, 
he will repudiate his bargains and his contracts, and will permit all 
manner of evil things to be said of him rather than fulfil his obliga- 
tions. Unfortunately, those who rank above the merchant in social 
status, and who might be expected to take a higher view of the 
country’s commercial reputation, do not, as we have seen, set him a 
much better example. It is ‘ business ’ to secure the greatest advan- 
tage for one’s self at all costs to reputation, and this seems the only 
touchstone which, in Japan, is applied to commercial matters. We 
see in this the 4l^ect outcome of the contempt for trade and for all 
who concerned themselves in barter, ’which was one of the features of 
feudal days in Japan. Ethical considerations were held to be out of 
place in the field of commerce, and as a result we find' that men who 
would not dream of doing their neighbours injustice or injury in the 
ordinary affairs of life have no hesitation in overreaching them in 
a commercial bargain. Trade is thus placed by immemorial custom 
outside the sphere of morality — ^it is something to which ethics do 
not apply, any more than they apply to the differential calculus — 
and the result is what might be expected. 

Thirty years of a noh-feudal state of society in Ja 2 )an have not 
availed to establish commence in a much higher position than it 
occupied a hundred years ago. The period is much too brief. The 
leopard does not change his spots in a day, but by a long process of 
evolution in a different environment ; and we may hope that the same 
forces which for centuries have been at work in the West, and which, 
with all the commercial dishoni^ty prevailing in certain quarters, 
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havedonemuch to make probity in business as much a vhrtue as in otlin 
relations of life, will gradually bring about improvement in Ja^mnew 
commercial methods. The only remedy, as Mr. Spencer says, is a 
‘ purified public opinion,’ and if there are, unfortunately, no signs at ■ 
present in Japan of any such pressure being exercised in the near 
future, it may be because there has been no Defoe or Spencer to 
expose the evil and its tendencies, or even one Japanese news- 
pai)er to lift up its voice in remonstrance. It is diflScult to believe, 
however, that things can go on very long as they are without 
Japanese traders and all interested in commerce being forced to 
look at business methods from a somewhat higher point of view than 
at present. Already Japanese Consuls have reported that the country’s 
foreign trade is being seriously injured by merchants who send abroad 
matches that will not strike, rice that is not up to sample, and stuffs 
whose only merit is cheapness. Within the last few years guilds 
have been formed to introduce better methods into certain branches 
of trade ; and though it may be admitted this is a welcome sign, they 
have not yet worked much improvement, for it is clear there can be 
no radical change so long as there is no public opinion to support the 
application of morality to commercial transactions. Japanese publi- 
cists and statesmen have to consider that until such improvement is 
evident Japan will certainly not take the leading place among the 
commercial nations of the world which— mistakenly, as I venture to 
think— has been predicted for her. Her exports and imports will go 
on increasing in volume, hut the trade will remain in the hands of 
foreign merchants, as at present, and the direct trading with foreign 
countries, in which her merchants desire to engage, will remain a dream 
of the dim and distant future. The life of trade is confidence, and 
confidence is the very last thing to be generated by the standard of 
commercial morality at present prevailing in Japan.v 


Robebt Young, 

Ilditor, Kobe Chronicle^ Japan. 
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vistas of k shrouded salon, darkened, into which the Fran DoctoC^ 
who loved fresh air and free space, was casting longing glances. 
CoflFee was just over, and Frau Jorgon’s picturesque maid was 
carrying away the coffee cups. There now remained nothing 
in the way of the serious purport of the meeting, which, this week 
was English reading; hence Frau Ema Jorgon’s inconsequent 
mood and discursive remarks, laughingly adjusted to disturb the 
mental serenity of the other ladies, who had taken up their needle- 
work and were waiting for Friiulein Anna Loser to read. A woman’s 
needlework is always suggestive and characteristic. The Frau Doctor 
knitted — she knitted yards, miles, leagues in the course of a year. 
Little Frau Flink, everlastingly occupied from January to December 
in the plaintive renovation of a somewhat bric-d~hrac wardrobe, was 
for the nonce immersed to her pink ears in second-hand millinery, 
listening to the reading with a deeply critical expression and a mouth 
full of pins. 

*Ach, please Anna, you read too quickly, I cannot under- 
stand.’ 

Friiulein Hedwig Schneider was sadly sorting crewels under tlie 
askant glance of the practical and industrious Frau Doctor, and, being 
a nervous creature, she made very little visible progress. Mlicn she 
would finally start, her * Tischlaufer ’ was matter for the curious 
speculation of the Frau Doctor, who had a truly marvellous knack of 
evolving little garments out of a single ball of wool, and in the course 
of a short winter’s afternoon — to the secret envy and chagrin of jioor 
Hedwig Schneider. And Frau Jorgon was crocheting nursery lace, with 
considerable condescension for a ‘ Ghiddige Frau ’ who kept a maid, 
and with some play of expressive feature, as though s^he were all the 
time marvelling at her own inconsistency or complacently admiring 
her bejewelled hands. She crocheted with her i^mall dark glossy 
head a little inclined and her dark mischievous eyes now and again 
mockingly directed to little Frau Flink’s new hat. 

* IVIietzel, what a hat ! ’ 

‘ Do not be stupid, Ema, I cannot buy me a new one, can I ? * 

‘ English, English,’ called Frau Doctor Lehmann from the chair. 

•‘Ach Grottl* Frau Jorgon sighed, with a glance at a clock 
supported by a shepherd and shepherdess engaged in an immortality 
of frail Dresden-china courtship. 

Anna Loser read on as fast as she could. She invariably managed 
to do her own and somebody else’s share of reading, for she was 
having lessons in elocution and gave the tme dramatic touch to 
everything she read. Moreover, she was always carried away to 
unconscious excess of emphasis by the pleasing sound of her own voice. 
As she paused to turn over a leaf and to take breath, the Frau Doctor 
again looked up from her knitting and dryly said : 

‘ If you are tired, Anna, perhaps Frau Jorgon will read a little.* 
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m. * I thank yon,’ said that lady, -who was getting tired of crochet 
work, but even that was better than English reading. How fear- 
%illy dull it was, and what was it all about, and had she understood 
a word ? 

Anna Jjoser was beginning again when little Frau Flink and the 
indignant Frau Doctor exchanged glances. 

‘ I will read a little, if you please, Anna,’ said hVau Flink, who 
was a decisive little person in her way, and she lovingly laid down 
her hat and took the book, and commenced reading rather badly, so 
that poor Fraulein -Hedwi^ Schneider looked up from her tangled 
crewels, and blinked with a distracted expression through her ugly 
blue goggles, and passed her hand over her narrow wrinkled brow. 

‘ Oh, please, Frau Flink, I have not understand.’ 

‘ Understood,’ prompted the Frau Doctor. 

‘ It is quite the same,’ laughed Frau Jorgon, admiring the work 
of her hands at arm’s length. Then she laid it down and slily took 
up Frau Flink’s wonderful hat and tried it on, glancing at her own 
ridiculous reflection in a Venetian mirror opposite her ; even the Frau 
Doctor was constrained to smile much, against her will. 

‘ Ach, mein Oott, what a hat ! ’ 

But little Frau Flink was by this time fairly wound up and set 
going for a good five minutes, and Frau Jorgon’s frivolity was 
entirely lost upon her ; so, with another sigh, Frau Jorgon resumed 
her crochet work, devoutly wishing it were supper time. 

Meanwhile Frau Flink read on proudly but execrably, and it was 
as much as the learned Hedwig Schneider could do to disentangle 
the sense of what she read. The Frau Doctor had philosophically 
given up evei^listening, and was calmly counting stitches for a new 
little garment. Anna Loser never listened to anybody’s reading but 
her own. ® 

‘ “ The progress of the mind of Frances Burney ” 

‘ Fran — ces Bur — nie ! * Frau Jorgon exclaimed in some astonish- 
ment. * I thought we were reading about that delightful Lord 
Byron.* 

‘ Erna ! You said last week that Lord Byron was too difficult, and 
so we began Madam D’Arblay.* 

‘Ach BO,’ said Frau Jorgon carelessly, ‘But I do not know 
Madam D’Arblay.’ 

‘ She wrote books,’ , , 

‘ All Englishwomen write books. And what books ? * ' 

‘ She wrote a famous diary,’ Frau Doctor rather impatiently 
explained. 

* What is — diary ? ’ . 

‘ IHarium. Do let me read, Ema/ 

‘ But 1 will know wliat you read. When did she five, this Madam 
D’Arblay? And why not Mee-sis D’Arblay ? * 

3 c a 
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* Du lieber Gott, Eraa, she married a Frenchman/ • 

‘ Then why did she live in England ? Surely it would have been 

much nicer to live in La belle France. If I married a Frenchman I 
would live in Paris.' 

‘I believe she did live in France for several years/ remarked 
Hedwig Schneider. 

‘ Was she not the friend of the great Dr. Johnson ? ' 

‘ I believe she was/ said the Frau Doctor shortly. ‘ Give me the 
book, Metzil ; I will read a little.' 

And the Frau Doctor began. 

‘ “ The progress of the mind of Frances Burney, from her ninth to 
her twenty-fifth year, well deserves to be recorded.’’ ’ 

‘ Wie . . . How ? I do not understand a word, dear Frau 
Doctor,’ said Fraulein Hedwig. Frau Jorgon laughed. 

With a look of irritation, Frau Doctor Lehmann, who read well 
and translated better, laid down the handsome volume of Macaulay’s 
Essays and took refuge in knitting once more. 

‘ It is perfectly useless reading with these constant interruptions/ 
she said. ‘ Since December we have begun no less than four different 
essays, not one of which have we finished. And I must read very ill, 
Hedwig, if you do not understand me ! ’ 

Frau Jorgon looked uj) roguishly, and drew her crochet needle 
slowly through the wool, and attempted broken English. 

* Not ill — not at all, dear Frau Doctor. You read very good 
— very good, but* I too, myself, have not understand — understood/ 

‘ Ich aueli nicht,’ mumbled little Frau Flirik distressfully. And 
she took another pin from hetw^een her lips. 

‘ Mietzel, how can you eat pins ? You will chok/a yourself one. 
of these days and then there will be an inquest, ^nd my husband 
will say it is my fault.’ 

Anna Loser stirred. ‘ We ought to have some one to overhear our 
reading and correct our mistakes and pronunciation. The Myers 
have a Fraulein.’ 

‘ An English Miss — you mean.’ 

The Frau Doctor shook her head and closed her lips firmly, and 
then spoke. 

* I for one decline to waste another pfennig on lessons. I 
never learnt an3i;liing in a lesson which was ever of the slightest 
practical use to me in my life. All the English I know I have taught 
myself, in my husband’s study, with my husband for a dictionary 
and a grammar.* 

* But dear Frau Doctor,* remarked her hostess rather slyly, * your 
pronunciation — t — * 

‘ Is bad. I know it. I desire to master the English language 
for the pleasure of reading English literature. I shall never need to 
talk English. No more lessons for . me/ 
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‘ Aoh ! I have had all the English teachers in the town, and not 
one did teach me an \ tiling ; they did not amuse me.’ 

‘ I find English 8o easy,’ said Anna Loser, without further com- 
mitting herself. 

Frau Doctor Lehmann gave the young lady a peculiar look, but 
said nothing. 

‘ I know an English lady,’ began Fraulein Hedwig Schneider, and 
then stopped abruptly, abashed by a look in Frau Jorgon’s brilliant 
eyes, who held up her hand in mock despair. 

‘ Ach, dear Hedwig, I haC\'e tried all the English teachers in the 
town. They bored me to death. They could not laugh. I could 
not be serious. They could not talk about the opera and never went 
to balls. I could not talk about lawn tennis and never w'ent to 
church. Mee-sis Porter — Ach, mein Crott! — was like a Puritan, tall 
and straight, and severe and black, and solemn and miserable. Poor 
thing, she liad much trouble. Her husband had deserted her. If I 
had been her husband, I too would have deserted her. She was 
horrid.’ 

‘ This lady is quite a stranger, dear Frau Jorgon. You have not 
seen her.’ 

‘ Poor thing ! No pupils I suppose.’ 

‘ Oh yes. But not many. 8he might have many, but ’ 

Frau Jorgon tossed her head. ‘Ach, do I not know. She is 
difficult, you would s.ay. All Englishwomen are difficult, too difficult 
for me.’ And Frau Jorgon shivered. ‘ The wife of the English 
pastor invited me to five o’clock ten, last week, and my husband made 
me promise that I would go — niofiraei^ ninvnier mehr. It was 
dread — ful.’ )5>^ith a smile Frau Jorgon went on, in charming broken 
English : ‘ I would Laugh for I was merry. Why not ? But no 

man did laugh. t^All sat up upright and crossed their feet. Sol too 
sat bolt upright, but I did not cross my feet. It w^as funny. And 
then I must drink Pmglish tea and eat English — wie sagt man heim^ 
gebaeJeenen Kuchen avf mglisch, Hedwig ? — I must drink English 
tea and eat English home-made cake. And I did not like it. I 
could not speak one word, for I wras shy. And no man did spoke 
German with me but Mee-sis Perry, and she was too busy. And then 
I come away and my husband laugh. Voild ! that is English five 
o’clock tea.’ 

Once again did Fra^ Hedwig Schneider attempt an oar. 

‘ I know a lady, she is a good teacher. One can understand all 
wliat she says — Allea ivaa sie sagt. But she speaks not a good 
German.’ 

‘ A point strongly in her favour,’ said the Frau Doctor approvingly : 
she spoke excellent English with very little foreign accent. ‘ Speak- 
ing little German herself, there will be more opportunity for her 
pupils to speak English.’ 
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‘ Exactly,* chimed in little Frau Flink. * Ach ! I like to speak*^ 
English. But always must I know how the difficult words are B 2 )elled^ 
Somt ’ 

‘ And this lady, Hedwig ? ’ the Frau Doctor inquired, suspending 
her knitting. 

‘ Is a friend of me. At least I have made her acquaintance ; for 
I will improve in English.’ 

‘ Ach, my dear Hedwig, you have every w'eek a new friend,’ said 
Frau Jorgon, rather contemptuously. 

Fraulein Hedwig Schneider coloured and continued : ‘ She has 
taught me much. She has given lessons to Herr Doctor Claus.’ 

‘How! Dr. Claus! Then my husband was right. He is going 
to marry a rich and charming A'lfutrikanerin. M'^ell, I wish her joy,’ 
and Frau Jorgon laughed a little maliciously and with a conscious 
air. ‘ She will not be happy.’ 

‘ I do not believe it,’ said Frau Flink. ‘ How cruel yon are, Eraa ! ’ 

‘Ach! he is not in love with me anymore,’ said Frau Jorgon 
coolly. ‘ But I would like to hear him speak English. I will tease 
him w^hen w'e meet at the ball next week — I will talk only English 
with him. And this lady, how' did she teach him ? I would not like 

to teach him anything. Perhaj)s ’ Frau Jorgon reflected a moment 

or two with her chin in the palm of her hand and a mocking srjiileon 
her lips, and presently astonished her friends by claj^ping her liands. 

‘ 1 have it,’ she said. ‘ How would it be, Hedwig, if you brouglit 
this lady with you next week and introduced her to us- -of course as 
a friend, not as a teacher ? I will have no more teachers. Teachers 
have not a large acquaintance, I believe. It would be very nice for 
her. She need not speak German, if she is shy. She could speak 
English ’ (roguishly). ‘ I would not object. She could come to 
coffee, and stay to supper. I will order cutlets. K?lie will not eat 
cutlets every day. Do you think she wuuld come. Hedwig ? ’ 

‘ I can ask her.’ 

‘ Of course she will come,’ said Anna I^iiser, wlio was getting tired, 
and was dying to be asked to l)lay, for she knew all Frau Jorgon’s 
love affairs by heart and did not approve of coquettish matrons. 

‘ Why should she refuse ? ’ said Frau Flink, who seldom ate a meal 
at her own expense. 

‘ Indeed, why ? ’ 

‘ She will w^ant a fee,’ gruffly remarked the Frau Doctor, putting 
a damper on everybody. 

‘ Not if she is invited to coffee and sui)i>er. And Ema gives such 
nice suppers.’ 

‘ I tell you she will wrant a fee.’ 

‘ Ach was ! ’ said Frau Jorgon pettishly. ‘ I ask her out of kind- 
ness. She will give no lesson. Is it any trouble to sit in my boudoir 
and drink coffee and eat cake and talk a little English ? Teachers 
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§jre not rich. MeeBis Porter was dreadfully jjoor. And Miss West, 
poor thing, wore cotton gloves summer and winter, and was always 
Iftingry. Ach, thank God I am no teacher. I will give her a nice 
supper — perhaps cutlets, green peas, a little cake, a little fruit, and 
perhaps wine. What more can she desire ? And my husband can 
talk as much English as he wiU, 7nei7i£twegm ; but I shall talk 
German. . How is she called, Hedwig, and what is she like, your 
friend ? ’ 

' Ach, dear Frau Jorgon, she is not my friend. But I have met 
her in several families. She is very thoughtful and helpful, and takes 
great trouble to make one understand her mother tongue.’ 

‘ Ganz recht,’ i)ut in the Frau Doctor with an expression of strong 
approval. ‘ But I doubt we shall have to pay her something — some 
little trifle.’ 

‘ I will pay nothing,’ said Frau Jorgon, rather haughtily. ‘ But 
I will give a good supper.’ . 

‘ O, it can be arranged,* Anna Liiser remarked rather eagerly. 

‘ My cousin’s Fraulein receives one mark fifty pfennige the hour.’ 

‘ But Fraulein is a young and inexperienced girl, and this is a 
married lady.’ 

‘ Ach, it is quite the same.* 

‘ And from coflfee to supper is not one hour, but three.* 

‘ Ihit what can she do with her time in the evening ? Surely it 
is much more agrei'iible to sit and talk in my boudoir and have a 
nice supper than go to sleej) and be miserable in a furnished apart- 
ment. It is no trouble to come to coffee and eat “ a nice supper 
— cutlets, peas, cowpot” Only I shall not talk English. She 
can talk to me. And i)erliaps, after all, I will not give wine, only 
beer.’ * 

‘ Wine is notfat all necessary,’ said the Frau Doctor. 

‘ Then it is quite settled, and how very good you are, Erua ! I do 
so long to improve in English,’ Anna looser spoke enthusiastically. 

‘ But, Anna, you must talk. Why will you never talk unless 
gentlemen are jjresent. It is not nice in a young girl.’ 

‘ I have a headache.’ 

‘ Ach, you always have a headache when only ladies are present.’ 

‘ Is this Indy’s English quite — quite the English of good society, 
Hedwig V ’ It >va8 Frau Flink who spoke. • 

Fraulein Hedwig looked up and blinked through her goggles in 
mild surprise. ‘ My dear Frau Flink, she comes from Ijondon.’ 

‘ Ach, then, I must tell my husband. He schwdrms for London. 
He would Jike to live in London. I tell him I have no objection. 
But I shall stay in Germany with my children.’ 

‘ I must go,’ said the Frau Doctor, looking at hftr watch. * It is 
getting late and my husband lectures to-night.’ 

‘We liave not read much to-day. It will be better next week. 



Bling this EngHshwoman with ycm, He^ And Aliiia; my deat^» 
do not be late.* 

‘ Thank heaven, I have finished my hat,V Frau Flink murmured 
to herself. ‘ I 6an wear it home, and next week I will eome in my 
brown silk. Are you coming, Hedwig ? ’ 

The friends, accompanied by their hostess, went out into the 
corridor, where a maid attended to help the ladies on with their out- 
door things. Here they gossiped and trifled away another ten minutes, 
when, seized with compunction, the worthy Frau Doctor made good 
her escape. 

Fraulein Iledwig Schneider was the last to go, and h"mu Jorgoih 
watched her from the corridor door, as she slowly descended the great 
stone staircase. 

‘ Good-bye till Wednesday, and mind you bring the English- 
w^oman with you.* 

It was Wednesday again and Frau Jorgon with her friends vras 
awaiting with some impatience and much lively curiosity the advent 
of Fraulein Schneider wdth the Englishwoman. Frau Jorgon — who, it 
must be said, had an excellent taste in dross — was looking charmingly 
fresh and girlish, and radiantly handsome. Her eyes shone almost 
as brilliantly as the diamonds on her fingers. 81 le held an illus- 
trated paper, at which she was languidly looking, making im- 
patient little ejaculations and continually glancing at the clock. 
Anna Loser, too, had found it expedient to come in a new and 
extravagant gown, since teachers were proverbially poor and ill 
dressed, and the thought of shining resjdendent in the eyes of one of 
the grand army of martyrs vras inexpressibly soothing a^d comforting 
to the girVs ignoble mind. On the other hand, Frau Doctor Lehmann 
was in her homely blue serge, and of course she vlis knitting at a 
furious rate. 

Presently voices were heard in the corridor. Frau Jorgon jumped 
up with a sigh of relief, and made a rush to the door, where she 
paused and listened and whispered : 

‘ I wdll meet her in the corridor. It will not be so stiff and cere- 
monious. If she is solemn I shall be taken ill and go to bed, and 
Marie can bring me my supper, and you can entertain her ; also — *■ 
and Frau Jorgon disappeared with a frou-frou of silken petticoats. 

Frau Doctor Lehmann knitted on as a matter of course, studying 
in odd disapproving glances Anna Loser's extravagant gown, while that 
young lady, not quite at ease in her dress, sat somewhat stiffly on a 
high-backed chair and turned over an album. An earthquake alone 
would have roused Frau Flink from the blue silk corsage, which she 
was decorating with pink rosebuds. Certainly there was no love lost 
between liftle Frau Flink and Frau Jorgon's maid. 

Five minutes elapsed. Above the murmur of voices in the corridor 



heard ; Fiau Jargon’s clear voice caJoKog somebody in coaxing 
tones, and certainly she was not eontempli^ing retiring to bed. This 
augured favourably for the Englishwoman. 

‘lam curious,* said Frau Flink, breaking silence aiid snapi^ing 
the stalk of an impossible rosebud. 

‘ She cannot be solemn,’ remarked the Frau Doctor, with a faint 
smile. 

There was a burst of laughter. Anna Loser reared her head and 
tried to appear at her ease. For some unaccountable, reason she w^as 
regretting that she had come in her new gown, which really fitted 
her admirably, and how 'was any one to know that it pinched her 
horribly across the chest ? 

Presently the door was flung I'l;. open and enter Frau Jorgon 
in one of her most fascinating, irresistible moods, with her right ann 
coinx)letely encircling the waist of the Englishw^oman, who appeared 
to be ^Iruggling between the embarrassment of the situation and a 
strong desire to wear an expression suitable to the occasion. 

‘ Ach, dear Frau Doctor,’ said Frau Jorgon, as she sailed across 
the room, skilfully piloting the embarrassed Marion Carr between 
cabinets of costly china and innumerable low chairs, one of which 
she overturned. 

‘ Let me introduce Mee-sis Carr — Frau Doctor Lehmann — the 
great Dr. Lehmann. (In a whisper) Anna, Anna, how shy you are ? 
This is Mec-sis Carr — My friend, Frauleiii Anna Loser — Frau Flink. 
Now you shall sit in this chair and have a cushion to your back, so. 
Mietzel, put away that liorrid corsage, and ring the bell. Coffee, 
Marie. You drink coffee, Mee-sis C^irr ? Yes ? It is much nicer 
than English J;ea. - \i.:: will not be offended with me, but I 

do not like Eiigliali ti!a. In the Kassian fashion, in glasses, and with 
lemon, 0 yes. §It is another thing. But English tea with milk — 
and lleimgeback.’ 

‘ Home-made,’ suggested the Englishwoman, with a smile. 

‘ Ach, but you understand German very w^ell. I must talk English ? 
Ach, it is too ugly a language. French, I speak French like a 

native, but English You must eat my cake. My cook has made it 

especially for you. It is much nicer than English cake — what you 
call home made.’ Frau Jorgon paused to take breath. 

‘How do you like Germany, may I ask, Mrs. Carr ? ’ demanded 
the Frau Doctor in magisterial tones, and, laying dowm her knitting, 
she sipped her coflFee and looked at the Englishwoman. 

Marion Carr was about to make a reply when she caught a quizzi- 
cal look in Frau Jorgon ’s sparkling eyes. She jjassed the question by. 

* It is a wonderful country,’ she said, wrhich was a perfectly safe answer 
and might mean anything. ^ 

Frau Jorgon wagged her head. ‘Ach, Mee-sis, you will not say. 
But you will not offend me. I do not say that 1 admire the English 
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language, or that I like English five o’clock tea and cake and English 
ladies. On the contrary, I think they are detestable/ 

Frau Flink looked horrified, Anna looser rather amused than other- ‘ 
wise, while the Frau Doctor exclaimed chidingly : 

‘ Ema ! ’ 

< Ach, 1 am only teasing Mee-sis Carr. But I cannot make her 
angry ; ’ and Frau Jorgon bent forward, rested one arm on her knee, 
and looked up into the Englishwoman’s face. ‘ Of course I do not 
mean that English ladies are detestable, only so schrecUich cold and 
stiff and proud. And are they never merry ? 1 grant that they are 
handsome, for I have seen them in the English Church, and at the 
Opera, and they have fine figures, and beautiful complexions, and 
long hair. But oh ! they are so cold and stiff. Ach, I see you are 
very sensible. You do not look offended. One lady who gave me 
lessons was always ofiended because I vrould not say that I liked the 
English language. She was too stupid.’ 

‘ I understood that — we were to speak English, Frau Jorgon,’ said 
Marion Carr seriously, and for the third time she was compelled to 
decline cake, much to her hostess’s astonishment. 

*But first we must make each other’s acquaintance, and I cannot 
say all this in English. I will not talk English to-day.’ 

‘ But, Erna, I should like to talk English,’ said Frau Flink, with 
pleading eyes. 

‘Have you many pupils ?’ demanded the Frau Doctor, for she 
could manage a straightforward qu(‘stion with remarkable fluency. 

‘ Very few%’ was the cheerful answer. 

Frau Jorgon lifted her handsome black browns, ‘ Very few ? And 
you are not sad — sorry?’ 

The Englishwoman smiled. ‘ I do not wish for*iiiany, Frau 
Jorgon. I live a very busy life, and every hourfof the day is 
occupied.’ 

‘So? But how?’ demanded the hostess with blunt but lively 
curiosity. ‘ If you do not teach many pupils^ what do you do? ’ 

‘ Teaching, Frau Jorgon, is but one of my irons in the fire — a 
means to an end.’ 

‘ Irons in the fire ! Oh, please how does man spell “ irons.” I must 
know how the difficult words are spelt.’ 

‘ Ach, I do not understand ; and, Mietzel, do me the favour not 
to spell to-day. I wdsh to talk to Mee-sis Carr. Please tell me, you 
say you do not speak German, yet you understand quite well. And 
it is remarkable I understand you perfectly.’ 

‘ But, Erna, I want to know how the words are spelt.’ 

‘ Gret a dictionary, then,* suggested the Frau Doctor, rather im- 
patiently. ^ 

‘ I will^tell you, Mietzel,’ whispered the good-natured Hedwig. 

Again Frau Jorgon turned to the Englishwoman, but noticing 
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^nua Loser sulking in a comer she said laughing! j : ‘ Anna, my child^ 
why do you not talk ? * Then she began rattling on as before, 
when the Frau Doctor interrupted. 

‘ Are we not going to read to-day ? * 

* No, no, no. No reading. I will not read. Give me the book. 
I will hide it.’ Frau Jorgon stooped and threw the book under the 
cauaeme, * It is better there. Marie will find it in the morning. 
It is getting late ; my husband will be home early to-night, you will 
see, because he knows that he can talk English with Mee-sis Carr.’ 

* I fear I shall not have that honour,’ said Marion Carr, a little 

ironically. ‘ It is already half-past six. And ’ 

‘ Oh, but you must not go yet. You must stay to supper, and 
then I will introduce you to my husband. You will love — like 
my husband. All women love — like my husband.’ 

‘ Ema ! ’ 

‘ He is a great favourite. He is very kind. He looks like an 
Englishman, but that is because he is a Pole and has lived, in 
England and wears English clothes — 'iiielnetivegen. I do not object. 
I have all my gowns from Paris.’ 

' But really, Frau Jorgon ^ 

Frau Jorgon laid forcible hands on the unfortunate Englishw'oman. 
* Acli, I will not hear a word. I have already ordered supper — a 
Very nice supper. I have an excellent cook. I pay her very high 
wages. My liusband is very satisfied. It is good policy. A wife 
»should always ha^•e a good cook — and charming gowns. They cost 
money, it is true, but iny husband is indulgent. He spoils me. Do 
you dine at home, Mee-sis Carr, or do you go to a restaurant, as so 
many of the !gnglish people do here ?’ 

‘ I seldom dine, Frau Jorgon,’ was the demure ans\ver, and 
instantly five pAs of eyes were focussed ui^on her. 

‘ Wie ? ’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ Not dine ? ’ 

‘ Seldom dine ! You say so. But how then do you live ? One 
must dine. What do you eat ? ’ 

‘ My meals are very simple, Frau Jorgon. I live mostly on bread 
and butter and noilk.’ 

‘ But you cannot be strong without meat. I am not very strong, 
and my doctor tells m^ that 1 must eat much meat three times a 
day. He is very angry with me when I do not eat meat.* 

At this juncture Frau Jorgon caught the pleading eye of the 
little Frau Flink, and changed the order of her cross-examination. 
8he rose from her chair and sat down next to Marian Carr and began 
examining the texture of her gown, giving her an approving pat. 

‘ It is a very nice gown, Mee-sis Carr. It is an English gown — 
yes ? Look, Mietzel, look, Anna, how perfectly it fits. Now why 
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csaamot Madame fit like that? Her charges are enormous/ 

What do they charge in England for making a dress like this ?’ 

‘I paid ten guineas for it/ said the Englishwoman coolly. ‘ About 
two himdred marks.’ 

* Herr Je, two hundred marks! How? You pay two hundred 
marks for a gown ! But you are a teacher. How^ can a teacher pay 
two hundred marks for one gown ? ’ 

The Frau Doctor looked up. ‘ It is a charming gown, Mrs. 
Carr. I have heard before that English tailor-made gowns are very 
expensive.’ 

‘ It is a ridiculous price to pay, two hundred marks ! ’ said Anna 
Loser rather acrimoniously. 

‘ Not for a well-made gown,’ returned the Englishwoman. ‘ I 
cannot afford to be shabbily dressed.’ 

‘ What is shabby ? ’ Ah, schdbig, so. But why not ? You must 
have many pupils to pay two hundred marks for a single gown.’ 

‘ Oh no. I am very cai^eful with my dresses. With care this 
one will last quite two years.’ 

‘ But you cannot wear a tailor-made gown in the evening. What 
do you wear ’ 

‘ My dear Ema,’ Frau Doctor protested. ‘ Do let us talk a little 
English. The afternoon is gone, and I cannot stay this evening.’ 

Marion Carr remarked with alacrity, ‘ I am quite at your service, 
Frau Doctor. Shall we l ead ? ’ 

‘ No, no, no. I will not read. Mrs. Carr shall talk to us. Tell 
me about your travels, please ? You can speak in English, for I 
understand very well. Only I will not talk.’ 

‘ My travels, Frau Jorgon ? ’ ^ 

‘ I have heard that you have travelled much.’ Frau Jorgon 
bent forward and touched the Englishwoman’s hair approvingly. ‘ It 
is nice hair. 1 like it. Then you have had many adventures, 
Mee-sis Carr?’ 

‘ Adventures ? ’ 

‘ Ach, you know quite well what I mean. And Anna, you need 
not listen. You are a girl. You can play to us. Mee-sis Carr is 
fond of music. Play — play — ’ 

Not waiting for a second invitation, Anna Loser gladly escaped to 
the salon and began playing Liszt, without a light. This was an 
excellent opportunity for Frau Flink, who, with loving fingers and 
an ecstatic sigh, took np her blue silk bodice. 

‘Now tell me’ — Frau Jorgon settled herself comfortably in a 
comer of the causeme^ and folded her arms, and riddled the English- 
woman with looks — ‘ now tell me, what have you seen and where 
have you travelled ? You are quite young and quite, quite nice, I 
find.’ 

VinH.’ was the ironical reply. ‘If you will put 
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•the questions, Frau Jorgon, I will endeavour to answer them to the 
best of my ability. It will be easier for both of us.’ 

Frau Jorgon bent forward and whispered, ' Tell us first, why have 
you not married again ? You are a widow, I believe — very sad.’ 

Marion Carr’s face* and figure took the coldness and immobility 
of stone.. Frau Jorgon laughed: ‘Now,’ she said triumphantly, 

‘ you are a real Englishwoman, cold and proud and shy. Why are 
you offended with me? Y’our eyes are angry, nice eyes. I will 
tell you all about my husband. 1 am not stiff and cold and reserved. 
Y’ou may ask me any questions you like.’ 

The Englishwoman maintained a dead silence. 

‘ Acii ! now I see why you will not tell me. Y'ou have secrets. 
Ah! yes, yes, yes. Y'ou blush. I am curious. Why do you 
blush ? But it is very becoming. Ach well, you shall tell me all 
your secrets another day when the Frau Doctor is not here. She has 
no secrets. Neither has Hedwig secrets. Hedwig, Hedwig, put 
down those stupid crewels and say, have you any secrets ? Only one, 
Mee-sis Carr, and I will tell you it. She is (in a loud whisj^er) an 
authoress. But she will not acknowledge it. Ach, here comes my 
husband.’ 

Marion ("arr took a deei> breath, and the Frau Doctor rolled up 
Tier stocking and consulted her watch. Frau Jorgon’s brilliant eyes 
were laughingly fixed on the door, when it presently opened and a 
tall, foreign-looking man, with broad shoulders and a clean-shaven 
face, entered. Hi.s wife jumped up and introduced the two who were 
strangers to each other in her own off-hand way. 

‘ Conrad, Mee-sis Carr — ^my husband, and now ’ — waving her 
hands-—* yoii^can talk as much English as you please.’ 

‘Madam,' said Herr Jorgon — he came forward and shook hands 
heartily with tils Englishwoman, his wife watching him — ‘ Madam, 
1 am pleased to welcome an Englishwoman to my hou.se. 1 have 
lived in England, and received much hosjutality at the hands of 
your compatriots ; therefore I bid you welcome.’ 

There was a mocking laugh, and Frau Jorgon laid her two jewelled 
hands heavily on Marion Carr’s shoulders. 

‘ There, is not that a fine speech ? Did not I say that my 
husband was very clever, and could talk English like a book ? ’ 

‘ Ema,’ said her husband quietly, but with a heavy look of 
entreaty in his kind eyes. Then he turned to Marion Carr, who was 
looking and feeling excessively uncomfortable. ‘ On the contrary, 
Mrs. Carr, I have much forgotten. But I am very pleased to talk 
English again.’ 

‘ You will have plenty of opportunity now. And, Conrad, what 
do you think ? Y’ou say I am an extravagant wife. But Mrs. Carr 
is extravagant. She pays two hundred marks for a gown, and she is 
not rich.’ ^ 
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Conrad Jorgon looked distressed, and excessively ashamed of hir 
wife. But here a diversion was created by the ppening of the 
folding doors which faced the salon where Anna Loser was still playing 
in the dark, and a well-spread supper table was displayed with two 
maids in attendance. 

* Ach, I am hungry.’ Frau Jorgon darted a keen glance at the 
supper table. ‘ Come, Mee-sis Carr, you shall sit by me/ and she 
linked her arm within that of the Englishwoman, calling to the 
others but not waiting for them. ‘ Anna, come ! Marie, lower the 
lamps.’ 

One by one the ladies passed on into the supper-room, followed 
more slowly by Conrad Jorgon, w'ho left the door ajar, for the maid 
was extinguisliing the lamps in his wife’s boudoir. 

And the meal began with much energetic play of knives and 
forks and everybody talking at once — as a matter of course. The 
inquisitorial conversation was necessarily of a hybrid nature, shrew'dly 
directed by practical housekeeping minds, each intent on its own 
particular bargain. It is needless to state that throughout the meal, 
and although she was looking fagged and wan, and her voice was 
growing hoarse and her throat ached, Marion Carr was furiously 
assailed with ai)peals and questions on a hundred and one different 
topics, to all of which she made answer with slow, clear, careful enun- 
ciation of every syllable. Herr Jorgon alone it was who at last put 
in a plea in behalf of the unfortunate Englishwoman. 

‘ You are looking extremely tired, Mrs. Carr. Do rest a little. 
Mj wife is a perfect magpie.’ 

At this juncture Marion Carr was compelled to consult her watch. 
It was ten o’clock. She had been hard at w^ork since four o’clock. How' 
she managed to make her escape that night was never afterwards quite 
clear to her. But escape at last she did, descendin^^ the great stone 
staircase which led from Frau Jorgon’s apartment on the first Uage to 
the courtyard below, preceded by a sleepy maid carrying a lamp 
which she held high above her head. The great house door opened, 
then closed and locked behind her. With a stolid Guie Nacht from 
the maid, Marion Carr passed out into the deserted street. Sho 
breathed quickly and walked passionately, with her grave eyes fixed 
on the eternal stars. 

‘ Another day’s wwk done,’ she murmured. ‘ But am I any 
nearer to my goal ? ’ 

Katharine Blyth, 





ARBITRATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES 

Among the ‘ hardy annuals ’ of the House of Commons, one of the 
most regular is the Bill for promoting arbitration in labour disputes. 
Every important strike, moreover, brings a whole crop of leading 
articles in which the journalists, of one party or another, either 
blame the Opposition for obstructing, or praise the Government for 
introducing, so beneficent a measure. Let us examine this panacea 
for industrial disturbances. 

The essential feature of arbitration as a means of settling the 
condition of employment is that the decision is not the will of 
either party, or the outcome of negotiation between them, but the 
fiat of an umpire or arbitrator. It is distinguished from that 
organised negotiation between trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions which is now termed collective bargaining, in that the result 
i.s not arrived at by bargaining at all, the higgling between the 
parties being, in fact, expressly superseded. Gn the other hand it is 
not legal regji^ilation, thougli it bears some resemblance to this form, 
because the award is not obligatory on either of the parties, and 
their refusal tolhccept it, or their ceasing to obey it even if they have 
liromised to do so, carries witli it no coercive? sanction. 

These characteristics of arbitration, as a method of settling 
the conditions of employment, come to the front on every typical 
occasion. We see the employers and workmen at variance with 
each other. Negotiations, more or less formally carried on, pro- 
ceed up to a point at which a deadlock seems inevitable. To 
avert a stoppage of the industry, both parties agree to ‘ go to 
arbitration.*^ They adopt an impartial umpire, either to act alone 
or with assessors representing each side.' Each party then prepares 
an elaborate ‘ case,* which is laid before the new tribunal. Wit- 
nesses are called, examined and cross-examined. The umpire asks 
for such additional information as he thinks fit. . Throughout the 
proceedings the utmost latitude is allowed. The * reference* is 
seldom limited to particular alternatives, or expressed with any 
precision; The umpire, in order to clear up points, is always enters 
ing into conversation with the parties. Practically no argument, 
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however seemingly irrelevant, is excluded; and evidenoe may bc^ 
given in support of claims founded on the most diverse economic 
theories. Finally, the umpire gives his award in precise terms, bulf 
usually without stating either the facts which have influenced him 
or the assumptions upon which he has made up his mind. The 
award— and this is an essential feature — carries with it no legal 
sanction, and may at any moment be repudiated or quietly ignored 
by any capitalist or workman. 

Yet arbitration has one characteristic feature in common with 
the higgling of employers and workmen, which it supersedes. The 
arbitrator's award is a general ordinance, which, in so far as it is 
accepted, puts an end to individual bargaining between man and man, 
and thus excludes, from influence on the terms of employment, the 
exigencies of particular workmen, and usually also those of particular 
Arms. It establishe.s, in short, like collective a common 

rule for the industry concerned. We can therefore understand why 
the trade unionists from 1850 to 1876 so persistently strove for 
arbitration, and so eagerly welcomed the gradual conversion of the 
governing classes to a belief in its benefits. At a time when the 
majority of employers asserted their right to deal individually with 
each one of their ‘ hands,* habitually refused even to meet the men’s 
representatives in discussion, and sought to suppress collective 
bargaining altogether by the use of ambiguous statutes and obsolete 
law, it was an immense gain for the trade unions to get their funda- 
mental ininciple of a common rule adopted. During the last twenty 
years arbitration has greatly increased in popularity among the 
public, and each ministry in succession prides itself on having 
attempted to facilitate its application. Whenever an industrial war 
breaks out, we have, in these days, a widespread feeling among the 
public that both parties should voluntarily submit to^the decision of 
an impartial arbitrator. But however convenient this solution may 
be to a imblic of consumers, the two combatants seldom show any 
alacrity in seeking it, and can rarely be persuaded to agree to refer 
their quarrel to any outside authority. Although arbitration has 
been preached as a panacea for the last forty years, the great majority 
of ‘ captains of industry’ still resent it as an infringement of their 
right to manage their own business, whilst the leaders of the organised 
workmen, once enthusiastic in its favour, now usually regard it with 
susincion. The four years 1891-95 saw, in Great Britain, four 
great industrial disputes in as many leading industries. But neither 
in cotton manufacture nor in coal-mining, neither in the great 
machine industry of boot-making nor in engineering, could the 
capitalists and workmen agree to let their quarrels be settled by an 
impartial umpire. What happened in each of these instances — and 
they were typical of many others — ^was the breaking off of collective 
bargniiiiiii:. a prolonged stoppage and trial of endurance, ending, not 
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in arbittation but in a reeumption of oolleedve baigaiiimg, and the 
^onclUBion of a firesh agioeinent under new and inore &Youiable 
iauspices. 

At first eight this disinclination of workmen or employers to sub- 
mit their claims to an impartial tribunal appears perverse and un- 
reasonable. Business men, it is said, almost invariably refisr disputes 
between thems^yes to more or less formal arbitration, mid would 
never dream of stoi^ing their own industry, or drying up the source 
•of their own profits, merely because they could not agree up(m an 
impartial umpire. And if this be tme in commercial transactions, 
*wheFe the alternative is nothing worse than an action at law, how 
much stronger the need must seem when the alternative may easily 
dnvolve the bankruptcy of capitalists, the semi-starvation of thousands 
•of operatives, and the temporary paralysis, if not the permanent 
injury, of an important national industry ? Unfortunately this 
iiaking analogy, di^wn from the arbitration between business firms, 
rests on the old canfhji&an between interpreting an existing agreement 
and concluding a nwrone. Commercial arbitrations are invariably 
•concerned with ^relations already entered into, either by existing 
contracts or under the law of the land. No business man ever dreams 
•of submitting to arbitration the terms upon which he shall make new 
purchases or future sales.* Arbitration in commercial matters is 
therefore strictly confined to questions of interpretation, both parties 
resting their claims on a common basis, the existence of which is not 
in dispute between them. Now, issues of interpretation of this 
kind are incessantly occurring between employers and employed, 
•even in the best-regulated industries. In these cases, as we shall 
hereafter point ^ut, whilst there is no insuperable objection to arbi- 
tration, there is no real necessity to resort to it. Nor is it for this 
class of disputes^that arbitration is usually proposed. The great 
^strikes and lock-outs which paralyse a whole industry almost invari- 
ably arise not on issues of interpretation, but on the proposal of 
either workmen or employers to alter the terms upon which, for the 
future, labour shall be engaged. 

The position of the employers who object to the fixing of the 
terms of the wage contract by the fiat of an arbitrator has, from the 
first, been logical and consistent. In a weighty article which 
appeared, twenty years ago, in the official organ of the National 
Association of Employer^ of Labour, we find the case stated with 
perfect lucidity, 

* The frequently cited * Conseils de Prad’hommeB ' of France are strictly confined 
to the settlement of disputes arising out of existing contracts, or (as regards minrn* 
matters) the application of the law. In no case do they presume to fix the rate of 
wages for fnture engagements. They are indeed merely cheap ajfil omivenient legal 
tribunals, which make efforts to compose a dispute before proceeding to pronoimoe 
jadgment upon it. We understand that ^is is the character also of the 
tribanals which exist in various German States and elsewhere. 

Voxm XL^-^No. 287 3 d 
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Tlie Bphere of arbitarati^ m traidio ia atrietly and ^badutafy limited^ 

caa^ of apecidc ooatxact, wb«o parties difer aa to tbo terma of tl^ oontraet^ 
and are willing, few the sake of agreement and an honourable fid^ment of th' ir 
ragagements, to submit the points in dispute to competent men mutually chosen. 
'Where there ia a basis and inatrament ci agreement by the parties to which they 
wish to adhere, and mi which arbitera have aafnethiag tangible to decide upon, it 
is aeldom difficult for impartial men to elicit an a^ustment fiur and equitable to 
both aides. Arbitration is thus constantly of use in husineaB matters on which 
differences of view have arisen, and is as applicable to jquestions between workmen 
and employers where there is a specific contract to be interpreted as in any other 
branch of alfiiira. It is better than going to law, much better than running away 
from the contract, striking, coercing, and falling into civil damagas or criminal 
penalties, and raising on the back of such unfortunate consequencee a blatant and 
endless protest against^ the labour laws.’ But cases in which there are specific 
contracts absolutely define the sphere of arbitration. To apply the term ‘ arbitra- 
tion’ to the rate of wages for the future, in regard to which there is no explicit 
contract or engagement, and all the conditions of which are unknown to employers 
and employed, is the grossest misnomer that can be conceived. It is certain that 
neither workmen nor employers could be hound, nor would consent to be bound, 
even were it possible to bind them, by such arbitrary decrees ; and that the law, 
therefore, can never give such decrees even any temporary force, unless we are 
to fall hock into the long obsolete tyranny of fixing the rate of wages by Act of 
Parliament, or by ‘King in Council,* or by * Communal Bureau of Public Safety,' 
or whatever the supreme power may be.^ 

Thus, from the employers* point of view, the supersession o: 
the higgling of the market by the fiat of an arbitrator is, on iti 
economic side, as indefensible an interference with industrial freedoD 
as a legal fixing of the rate of wages. But an arbitrator’s awart 
has additional disadvantages. A law would at any rate be ai 
authoritative settlement, which disposed of the question beyon 
dispute or cavil. An arbitrator’s award, on the other hand, even if : 
is accepted by the trade union, may not commend ftself to all tb 
workmen. The employers who accept it may nq^' unnaturally fe* 
that they have surrendered their own freedom, without securing ar 
guarantee that the workmen, or some indispensable sections of ther 
wUi not promptly commence a new attack on which to provoke 
stoppage of the industry. A law, moreover, is a common rul 
enforced with uniformity on all alike. The arbitrator’s award, • 
the other hand, binds only those firms and those workmen who wc 
parties to it. In almost all industries there are some establishmen 
and often whole districts, which remain outside the employe 
association, and in which masters and men persist in conduct] 
their businesses in their own way. And there is no guarantee tJ 
some firms will not break away from the association, and join ^ 
ranks of these unfettered outsiders. If the arbitrator’s award 
secured better terms to the operatives than the masters are unc 
mously willing^ to concede, the good and honourable employers 
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pMnalised by thdr viitae^ IHie pMeedings qi tbe ‘ Boardu of 
Conciliation and Arbitration’ of the boot-making industry contain 
n&ny complaints by employers that the awards are not enforced 
on rival firms, who are consequently undereuttio^ th^ in the 
market. If our factory oar mines legis^ion bad be^ enforced 
only on specified good employers, and had left untouched any firm 
who objected to the regulations, so intolerable an injustice would 
quickly have led to a repudiation of the whole system. 

If we turn from the employers to the trade unionists, we find a 
steadily increasing disinclination among worl^en to agree to the 
intervention of an arbitrator to settle the terms of a new wage 
contract. This growing antipathy* to arbitration is, We think, 
mainly due to their feeling of uncertainty as to the fundamental 
assumptions upon which the arbitrator will base bis award. When 
the issue is whether the ‘standard earnings’ of the Lancashire 
cottonspinners should or should not be decreased by ten percent., 
there is no basis accepted by .both parties except the vague admission 
that the award should not be contrary to the welfare of the com- 
munity. But this offers no guidance to the arbitrator. Judge 
Kllison, for instance, acting in 1879 in a Yorkshire coalmining case, 
frankly expressed the perplexity of an absolutely open-minded 
umpire. 

It is [he said] for (the employert* advocate) to put the men’s wa^^es as high as- 
he can. It is for (tfie meiCe advocate) to put them as low as he can. And when 
you have done that it is for me to deal with the question as well as 1 can ; but on 
what principle I have to deal with it I have not the slightest idea. There is no 
principle of law involved in it. There is no principle of political economy in it. 
Both masters and men are arguing and standing upon what is completely within 
their rights. The^iaster is not bound to employ labour except at a price which 
he thinks will pay 1^. The man is not bound to work for wages tliat won’t 


* We may cite as evidence of this antipathy some recent declarations made in 
the names of the three most powerful o^anisatlons in the United Kingdom. It is 
expressly stated (for instance, in the Derbyshire Miners' Executive Council Minutes 
of the 2nd of June, 1891) that it was the idea that the Royal Commission on Labour 
was intended to introduce a ' huge arbitmtion system ; * that determined the whole 
Miners’ Federation steadfastly to refuse to have anything to do with that inquiry. 
‘We are opposed to the system :i1tog(>lhf‘r.’ declared Mr. Mawdsl^ before that Com- 
mission (Group A, Answer 776), on behsBI of the Lancashire cotton operatives. And 
Mr. Robert Knight, giving evidence on behalf of the United Society of Boilermakers 
(Group C, Answer 20, 833), deRnitely n^tived the idea of arbitration, explaining as 
follows ^ 1 speak from long npeilenoe of the working of this large oiganisatlon 
that I represecA here to-day, and I say that we can settle all our differences without 
any interferenpe mi the part of Parliament or anybody else.’ The same feeling is 
Glared by smaller societies. ‘ Our expezienoe of arbitration,’ states the Secretary of 
the North Yorbhire and Cleveland (Ironstone) Miners’ Association, ‘ was that we 
always got the worst of it, and so since :1877 it has been firmV refused.’-— Joseph 
I^a4er* Bsetra* on Conciliation in Trade Diopvtea (Newcastle, 

1894), p. 9. 
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iongt (tubaisi) him and hu fi^y aiiiBeimitltf » ao Ibc^, So you 9 » 
hnth within your righta ; and that’s the difficulty 1 see n dealing with the ques- 
tion.* f 

But this cold-blooded elizoinstion of everything beyond the legal 
rights of the parties is neither usual in a vrages aibitratton, nor 
acceptable to either side, Each of the parties implicitly rests its case 
on a distinct economic assumption, or even series of assumptions, not 
accepted by the other side, and not often expressly stated. The 
employers will often hold that, in order to secure the utmost national 
prosperity, wages should rise and fall with the price which they can 
obtain for their product. Or it may be urged that the wage bill 
must under no circumstances encroach upon the particular per- 
centage of profit assumed to be necessary to prevent capital from 
leaving the trade.^ These assumptions would, at onetime, have been 
acquiesced in by many leading workmen, although, perhaps, not by 
the rank and file. But during the last twenty years, the leaders of 
the most powerful organisations have definitely taken up the view 
that considerations of market price or business profit ought, in the 
interests of the community, to be strictly subordinated to the funda- 
mental question of * Can a man live by the trade ? ’ It is urged that 
the payment of ' a living wage ’ ought, imder all circumstances, to be 
a ‘ first charge ^ upon industry, taking precedence even of rents or 
royalties, and of the hypothetical percentage allowed as a minimum 
to capital in the worst times. The skilled mechanic moreover will 
claim that the length of his apprenticeship warrants him in insisting, 
like the physician or the barrister, on a minimum fee for his services 
below which he cannot be asked to descend. The arbitrator’s award, 
if it is not a mere ‘ splitting the difference,* must Tge influenced by 
one or the other of these assumptions, either as a result of the arg\i- 
ment before him, or as the outcome of his education or sympathies. 
However judicial he may be in ascertaining the facts of the case, the 
relative importance which he will give to the rival assumptions of the 
parties can scarcely fail to be affected by the subtle influences of his 
iclass and training. The persons chosen as arbitrators have almost 
invariably been representative of the brain-working class — great em- 
ployers, statesmen or lawyers — men bringing to the task the highest 
qualities of training, impartiality, sad judgment, but unconsciously 

* Bejtort of South Yorhihire ColUtneo Arbitration (Sheffield, 1879), p. 49. The 
umpire wae the Judge of the Sheffield County Court. 

* Mr. MawdBley (Amalgamated Association of Cottonspinners) is very emphatic 
on this point. * If we had arbitration we should have much less wa^ than wo are 
getting now. Arhitnitors generally go in for a certain standard of profit for capital 
— generally speaking, it has been 10 per cent. Mr. Chamberlain has always said that 
capital ought to have 10 per cent. If the arbitrator went in for 10 per cent, in the 
cotton trade, we sKoulcl have a very big reduction of wagea ; and we are not going to 
have it.* — ^Evidence before Royal Commission on Labour, Group C, Answer 774, We 
believe the case to which Mr. Hawdsley referred is Mr. Chamberlain’s award in the 
South Staffordshire Iron Trade in 1878. 
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iAbaed rather with the as&umptidfis of the class ia which they live 
t^in with those of the workmen. The workmen's gprowing ohjection 
to arbitration is, we believe, mainly due to their deeply rooted sus- 
picion that any arbitrator likely to be accepted* by the employers will, 
however personally impartial he may be, unconsckmeily discount 
assumptions intsonsistent with the current economics of his class. 

There, is however one industry in which, for five mid twenty years, 
arbitration has been habitually resorted to, for the settlement of the 
terms of new wage contracts. This one ezceptipn to the usual dislike 
of arbitration will, we think, prove the correctness of the foregoing 
analysis. * The Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Manti- 
factured Iron Trade of the North of England,’ which has existed since 
1869, has long been the classical example of the success of arbitration. 
Besides providing by the machinery of a standing committee for the 
settlement of interpretation dififerences, and by half-yearly board 
meetings for discussing general questions, the rules direct the 
reference of intractable disputes to an outside umpire. On twenty 
separate occasions during the last twenty-five years this provision has 
come into operation with regard to the settlement of the conditions 
of future wage contracts ; and on every occasion the arbitrator’s award 
has been accepted by both employers and employed. 

It is an interesting confirmation of the view we have taken that, 
in this one industry in which arbitration has achieved a continued 
success, we find the workmen and the employers agreeing in the 
economic assumptions upon which wages should be fixed, and upon 
which therefore the arbitrator is asked to proceed. It has for more 
than a generation been traditional among ironmasters that the 
wages of the operatives ought to vary with the market price of the 
product. Since formation of the board, in 1869, this assumption 
has been accepted by both parties as the main, and often as the 
exclusive, rule for the settlement of wages. In the reports of the 
arbitration proceedings we find both parties constantly reaffirming 
this principle, each in turn resorting to other considerations only for 
the sake of argument when the main assumption is for the moment 
calculated to tell against them. ‘ We entirely agree,’ declare the 
operatives in 1877, ‘that our wages should be regulated by the 
selling price of iron.’ ® Next time it is the employers who assert the 
same rule. ‘ The eight years sliding-scale, arrangement,’ states their 
spokesman in 1882, ‘ we believe was the principle of determining 
wages by the .selling price of iron, and it would be extremely difficult, 
if not dangerous, permanently to depart from that.’ ' There is, in 
foot, as a careful student observes, * a general understanding running 
through the cases and pleadings, both of mastera^and men, that 

* Beport of Arbitration before Mr. (sow Sir D.) Dale, July 1877. 

' Beportof Arbitration before Mr. (now Sir J. W.) Pease, April 188S. 
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should follow the selling prices of ircm^’ * iliis was eiipresd^ 
stated by Ih. B. Spence Watson in the letter which acooippani^ 
his fifth award as arbitrator for this board. Whilst observing 
that 

the wages pud in the Stafibrdidiiie district, which cdmpetes with the North 
Englai^ in the emph>yxttent of ironworkers, as well aa to tome extent an the trade 
itself, is a Itotox which cannot be diaregaided, [he declares that] in the course of 
the ajgaments it was admitted On both sides that ... the realised price of iron, 
as shown by the figures taken out by the abcountant to the board, may be con- 
sidered the principal factor in the regulation of wages. ... It is upon this state" 
ment [he continumi] and these admissions that 1 am called Upon to give my 
award.® 

It will be apparent that arbitration on issues of this kind comes 
really within the category of the interpretation or application of 
what is, in effect, an agreement already arrived at between the 
parties. The question comes very near to being one of fact, answered 
as soon as the necessary figures are ascertained beyond dispute. It 
is therefore not suiprisihg to learn that, during eight of the twenty- 
five years of the board’s existence, variations of wages were auto- 
matically determined by a formal sliding scale, and that even during 
the intervals in which no definite scale was adopted the board itself 
was able, on eight separate occasions, to agree to advances or 
reductions without troubling the arbitrator at all. We need not 
discuss whether the acceptance by employers and operatives alike 
of the assumption that wages must follow prices is, or is not, 
advantageous to the workmen, or to the industry as a whole. But 
it is evident that the continued success of arbitration in the North of 
England Iron Board, dealing, as it doe.s, mainly with the inteq)reta- 
tion or application of an existing common basis of agreement, affords 
no guide to other trades in which no such commo^ basis is accejited, 
and in which the claims of the respective parties rest on opposite 
assumptions. 

But the success of the North of England Manufactured Iron 
Board, whilst it gives no real support to arbitration as a panacea for 
strikes, seems at first to open up a new field of usefulness for the 
arbitrator in the settlement of Issues of application or interpretation. 
These questions of interpretation or application to particular cases 
are always arising, even in the be^l-.’-cniilatcd trade, and to provide 
machinery for their peaceful and indisputable decision is of great 
importance. Here we have not merely identical a8sui|j||xtion8 by the 
two parties, but a precise bargain by which both agree to be bound. 
Unfortunately it is just in these issues, for which arbitration seems a 
natural expedient, that its adoption has been found, in practice, most 
difficult. Th^application of a general agreement to the earnings of 

* Industrial Psaee^ by L. L. F. R. Price (London, 1887), p. 90. 

* Letter and award of the 28th of November, 1888 ; <if Wagn JrMtratim 

U/ore M, 8. Waisan^ Msf., LLJ>. (Darlington* 1888); 
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|lu?ticulax:individimls, or ^ the tedbmcal dietaib ^ pwrticultt^ 
o| processes, u at once too complicated, and of too little peeuniaiy 
imp(»taaoe, to make it possible to call in an outside arbitrator.'^ 
The intractable questions, to take one trade as m example, which 
perplex the local boards in the boot and shoe industry relate only 
to a few shillings, and frequently concern only one or two workmen. 
For such issues it is obviously impossible to obtain, eith^ for love 
or money, the services of any personality eminent enough to com- 
mand the respect of the whole body of employers and workmcm. 
Where the standard of earnings of large bodies of men, or the preven- 
tion of a serious industrial war, are concerned, public spirit will induce 
men of the calibre of Lord James or Dr. Spence Watson to spend 
whole days, without fee or reward, in bringing about an adjustment. 
In commercial arbitrations which involve considerable sums, recourse 
is had to eminent lawyers, who are paid large fees for mastering the 
intricate details of each case. This sort of arbitrator is fitr too ex- 
pensive a person to be available for the application of general wage 
contracts to particular cases, and the statesman or philanthropist 
cannot spare the time. On the other hand, if, as in the boot and shoe 
trade, recourse is had to some one engaged in the industry, it is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion of class bias. The big employer from 
another district, whose services are usually called in, can hardly be 
expected to content the workmen. Tlie employers, on the other 
hand, will not consent to be bound by the decision of an operative. 

It is fortunately unneces.sary for the employers and workmen to get 
into this dilemma. Tlie correct analogy from the commercial world 
for all these issues of inteipretation is not the elaborate and costly 
reference to ^bitration, but the simple arrangements for taking 
an inventory, in connection with a contract of purchase or hire. 
Instead of callinf in an outside authority, eminent enough to be 
known and tnisted by both sides, each party is represented by an 
inexi>ensive expeH habitually engaged on the particular calculations 
involved. The two professional men seldom find any difficulty in 
agreeing upon an identical award. This corresponds exactly to the 

Thas, when in 1891, in an arbitration between the West CumbeilaJicl Iron and 
Qteel C^onapaoy and their workmen, the arbitmior (Dr. Spence Watson) was asked to 
Ax the actual rates at which particular men were to be paid, he declined the task os 
one outeiide the possible capacity of any arMtrator/ * What has always happened,* 
«aid Dr. Spence Watson, ‘ in eyery arbitration I have had hitherto 7 There has been 
a general qnestioh of percentage. ... The principle of the thing is the thing to 
leave to arbittal^n. The detail of the thing, as to how it is to affect this or that or 
the oUier, never can be left to arbitraition. . . . Already over tliis matter I have given 
ap several nights to go through these papers and work them in this way and that 
way/bnt 1 have M the lmowl6dge, a&d you cannot give me knowledge. . . , 
Barely the question of individual payment is a question for the lunager of the works 
and the men of the works, and not lor a third party.'— MS. proceedings. We are 
tedebted to Dr. Spence Watson for permimion to examine these and other papers, and 
for maiw valuable snggestbiis and ciittoisins. 
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Wcliinery which is emplbyed with ait(% snoeeiw in the Lsnc#^ 
shire cotton trade. The two secretaries who Visit the MiH 
which any question of interjwetation has ansen correqx>iid in all 
essentials to the two house agents employediespectiYeiy b^r the owner 
and the incoming tenant of a famished house. In the interpretationi 
of wage cohiraets there is even more justification for this method 
than in taking an inventory. The object of tbe house agent on either 
side is to get the best terms for his client. But the professional 
experts who visit a cotton mill, in response to a complaint from 
operative or employer, are not employed by or responsible to either 
of the parties directly concerned. And though one represents the 
associated employers, and the other the combined workmen, both 
are retained and paid to secure an identical object, namely, absolute 
tiniformity between mill and mill. So far as regards the application 
to the pai^icular cases of existing general contracts between employers 
and workmen, arbitration, though possible, is therefore but a clumsy 
device. The only way of getting an efficient umpire for such 
technical work would be permanently to employ a professional expert 
of liigh standing to give his whole time to the business. But directly 
an industry is sufficiently well organised to afford the expense of an 
efficient paid umpire, it can find in the joint meeting of the salaried' 
experts of both sides a &r more speedy, economical, and uniform 
method of settling questions of interpretation than any arbitration 
could provide. 

The reader is now in a position to estimate how far arbitra- 
tion is likely to serve as a panacea against strikes or lock-outs, or 
even to become a permanent feature of the most highly organised 
machinery for collective bargaining. In the really c^icial instances 
— the issues relating to the conclusion of a new agreement — habitual 
and voluntary recourse to an umpire may be exacted, we think, 
only in the unlikely event of capitalists and workmen adopting 
identical assumptions as to the proper basis of wages. We have seen 
how unreservedly the best-educated workmen of the Xorth of England 
accepted, between 1870 and 1885, the capitalists’ assumption tbat it 
was only feir that wages should vary with the selling price of the 
product, Fbr twenty years the miners of South Wales have acquiesced 
in the same doctrine. If this view were to become accepted in other 
trades, it is conceivable that arbitration would become more popular 
among them. On the other hand there is growing up among work- 
men a strong feeling in favour of a fixed minimum standard of life, to 
be regarded as the first charge upon the industry of the country, and 
to be determined by the requirements of healthy femily life and 
citizenship. If ^the capitalists should accept this view, arbitrations 
might become common, the explicit reference in every case being 
what conditions were required in the industry to enable the varfoue 
grades of producers to lead a civilised life. But iio such agreanenh 
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m fmdamental aMumptions k at pxvseiit wiit^ ™ We are : 
tiierefore constrained not to place any high enpectatibiis upon the fiat 
& an umpire as a method of prevent!]^ disputes as to future con- 
ditions of labour. Nor can we estimate very highly the practical 
value of arbitration in the application to particular ows of existing 
general agreements. In promptitude, technical efficiency, and in- 
expensivenesB the * impartial outsider’ is inferior to the Joint meeting 
of the salaried secretaries of either side. 

But although arbitration is not likely to supersede collective 
bargaining, or to prevent the occasional breaking off of negotiations^ 
it has great advantages, in all but the best-organised trades, as a 
means of helping forward the negotiations themselves. The first 
requisite for efficient collective bargaining is for the parties to meet 
face to &ce, and in an amicable manner to discuss each other’s claim. 
But this initial step is often one of difficulty. We are apt to forget, 
in view of the regular negotiations in such highly organised tradea 
as the cotton operatives, the boiler-makers, and the Nortlhimberland 
and Durhain coalminers, how new and unusual it still is for capitalists 
and workmen to meet on an equal footing, to recognise each other’s- 
representative capacity, and to debate, with equal good temper, 
technical knowledge, and argumentative skill, upon what conditions^ 
the employer shall engage ‘his own hands.’ Even to-day, in the 
great majority of trades, the masters would think it beneath their 
dignity voluntarily to confer with the trade union leaders on equal 
terms ; and they would resent as preposterous the idea of disclosing 
to them their profit and loss accounts, or even, the prices they are 
obtaining for their product. Yet it is upon these facts that they 
base their depiand for a reduction of wages, or their refusal of an 
advance. The workmen, on the other hand, especially in such- 
half-organised #ade8, are full of prejudices, misconceptions of the 
acts, and utopian aspirations. Under these circumstances, even 
if the employers conse-nt to meet the men at all, there can be no* 
frank interchange of views, no real understanding of each other’s 
position— in short, no effective lu^gotiai ion. Recourse to an impartial 
umpire is one way out of these difficulties. The employer’s dignity is 
not offended by appearing before an eminent jurist or statesman, 
dltting virtually in a judicial capacity. It is regarded as only natural 
that the arbitiator should ask for the statistical fiicts upon which each 
party bases its case. The mere fact of each having to set forth its claims 
in prerise terms, in a Way that can he maintained under cross-examina-' 
tion, is already a great gain. ^ But if the arbitrator is tactful and ex- 
perienced, he can do a great deal more to bring the parties toagreement. 
He disoovmi by kindly examination, what jffeoisely it is that each 
party regards as essential, and persuasively puts^n one side any 
irritating reminiscences of past dilutes, or theoretic arguments going' 
^yend the Birrow^^l^ of the case* In friendly conversai^on with 
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side in turn, Iste tb^ mlly $ti^ lOfitments of botli; 

Imitates them in thek most foim^ and in due eourse imiiresseB 

them, in the most condHatory terms, on the notice of the <^pon€ait.' 
Those who have read the proceedings before such an ezperienoed 
arbitrator as Dr. Spence Watson will, ve are sure, agree with us in £sel- 
ing that hk wonderhil success as an umpire is far more due to these 
aits of condliatibn than to any infallil^ty in his awar^. In ease after 
case we have been struck, by the &ct that, long before the end of the 
discussion, many of the issues had already been disposed of^ the 
points remaining in dispute being so narrowed down by a mutual 
recognition of each other’s case that when the award is at last given 
each party is predisposed to accept it as inevitable. 

In this |>ati^t work of conciliation lies the real value of arl^tra- 
tion ^oceedin^. There is no magic in the fiat of an arbitrator as 
a remedy for strikes or lock-outs. If either party really prefers 
fighting to conceding the smallest point to its adversaiy — that is, 
in those cises in which either employers or the workmen have an 
overwhelming superiority in strength — ^there will be no submis- 
sion to arbitration. If both parties are willing to bargain, and 
are sufficiently well organised and well educated to be capable of it, 
no outside intervention will be needed. In those industries, however, 
where organisation has begun, but has not yet reached the highest 
form ; where the employers are forced to recognise the power of the 
men’s union, but have not yet brought themselves to meet its 
officials on terms of real equality ; where the workmen are strong 
enough to strike, but do not yet command the serv'ices of experienced 
negotiators, the intervention of an eminent outsider may be of the 
utmost value. It is of small importance whether hi^ intervention 
takes the form of ‘arbitration’ dr ‘conciliation’ — ^tbat is to say, 
whether he is empowered to close the discussion by himself deliver- 
ing an ‘ award ’ as umpire, or whether be must wait until he can 
bring the parties to sign an ‘ agreement ’ drawn up by himself as 
chairman. In either case his real business is not to supersede the 
process of collective bargaining, but to fonvard it. And in view of 
the usual impossibility of agreeing upon any common assumption as 
to the proper basis of wages; in fece of the workman’s suspicion of 
the Ixain-workeris traiiiiug, and the employer's fear of electioneer- 
ing consideiations ; and rememb^ng the importance of securing 
universal concurrence in the result, we are, in<^d, inclined to believe 
that the intervention of the * eminent outsider’ will, as a rule, be at 
once more acceptable and more likely to be successful if he avowedly 
acts only as a * conciliator.’ 

This inference is supported by the events of the last few years. 
On four notable ^coasionB outside intervention has been evoked to 
settle a serious industrial conflict. In 1893 Lord Boseb^y, idi the 
express desire of the Cabinet, settled a dispute which had for sixteen 
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%eek8 stopped the eoal tiade of tbe IdldiflitdB of I'he next 

jear saw the intervention of Mr, Asquith, as Homo Sec^^ in the 
quarrel hete'een the Ijond<m cabowners and their dilvm. In 1895 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, Permanent Sceretary of the Board of Trade, 
drew up the agreement which terminated the great strike in the 
boot trade. And Lord James, a distinguished memb^ of the Con- 
servative Ministry of the day, in Januaiy 1896 brought about, after 
protracted negotaations, a settlement of the du^ute between the 
Clyde and shipbuilders and their engineers. But notwith- 

standing the official position of these magmdes, it is significaiit that 
in no case were they asked, and in no case did they attempt, to cut 
the Grordian knot by the judicial decree of an umpire or arbitrator. 
It was not their business to inquire into the merits of the case. 
They were not called upon to make up their minds whether the 
•employers or the workmen were in the right. They had not even to 
choose between the rival economic assumptions on which the parties 
rested their respective claims. Their function was to persuade the 
representatives of )x>th aides to go on negotiating until a basis 
was discovered on which it was possible for them to agree. 

This work of conciliation is, we believe, destined to play a great 
and for many years an increasing part in the labour struggles of this 
country. In the present state of public opinion the intervention of 
an outside ‘ conciliator ’ is, as regards the imperfectly organised 
trades, a precursor of regular collective bargaining. In many trades 
the employers themselves are not united in any association : in many 
others they still haughtily refuse to discuss matters with their 
workmen. In any prolonged disjmte public opinion now almost 
forces the paj^ies to resume negotiations, and the intervention of an 
eminent outsider is found the best lever for collective bargaining. 
His social portion or official status secures for the proceedings, 
even among angry men, a certain amount of dignity, order, and 
consideration for each other’s feelings, whilst it preventa any hasty 
rupture or withdrawal. So long as Lord Bosebeiy was willing to go 
on sitting, it vi-as practically impossible for ekher the coalowners 
or the coalminers to stop discussing. But prolimged discussion does 
not lead to agreement unless the parties get on good t^ms with each 
other, and are brought into a fiiendly mood. It is the conciliator’s 
business to see that this atmosphere of good humour is produced 
and maintained. The excellimt luncheon which Lord Bosebery 
]^rovided for owners and workmen alike was probably more ^ective 
in oreaiang harmony than the most convincing arguments about 
* the living wage.’ All this, however, is but preliminary to the 
real business. We have already described the imj^ortant part |^yed 
by a tactful and experienced arbitrator in drawing out the best pdnts 
in eac^ party’s case, zestati&g them in the most persuarave fonn, and 
<dildalnBting ftom the contiomiy all unnecessary sourees of initstion 
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^ m<m^6sential diffeten^ei. The id^ oonctliator ftdda to this # 
Buggestiveness and futility in deviging possible altezira^tiveg. 
Throughout the discnissum he watches for the particular points iSo 
which each party really attaches impcnrtance. He has a quick 
eye for aceeplaMe lines of oompromise. At the right psycho- 
logical moinent, when discussion is beginning to be tedious to both 
sides, he is ready ^th a form of words. This is the crisis of the 
proceedings. If the partiiM are physically and mwtally tired, and 
yet pleased with themselves and no longer angry with their opponents ; 
if the conciliator is adroit in his drafting, and finds a formula which, 
whilst making mutual concessions on minor points, includes, or seems 
to each party to include, a great deal of what eadli has been contend- 
ing for, the resolution will be agreed to, if not by acclamation, at any 
rate after a few minor amendments to save the dignity of one side 
or the other ; and almost before some of the slower-minded repre- 
sentatives have had time to think out all the bearings of the com- 
promise the agreement is signed, and peace is secured. 

We see, therefore, that outside intervention in wag^ disputes 
may be of the highest value, and we anticipate that it will, for many 
years to come, in all but the best-organised trades, play a great, and 
even an increasing, part. But its function will not be that of * arbitra- 
tion,’ properly so called, but rather that of * conciliation,’ though this 
will continue to be sometimes carried on under the guise of arbitra- 
tion. Instead of aiming at superseding collective Kir^ramin.'. the 
arbitrator will more and more consciously seek to promote it. In 
fact, so far from being the crown of industrial organisation, the refer- 
ence of disputes to an impartial outsider is a mark of its imperfection. 
Arbitration is the temporary expedient of incomple^ly organised 
industries, destined to be cast aside by each of tliem in turn when a 
higher stage, like that of the cotton operatives or the toiler-makers, is 
attained. The present Government has therefore done well to cut 
down its arbitration bill to a modest ' Conciliation Act.’ The preten- 
tious legislation of 1867 and 1872, from which so much was expected, 
is now simply repealed. The Board of Trade is empowered, in case 
of an industrial dispute, * to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of the diflFerence.’ It may intervene as the friend of ]>eace, to per- 
suade the parties to come to ah agreement. If a conciliator is 
desired, it may appoint one. Finally, if both parties join in asking 
that the settlement shall proceed in the guise of arbitration, and wish 
the Board of Trade to select the arbitrator for them, the Board of 
Trade may accede to their request, as it might have done without any 
Act at all ! 

This conclusiou will disappoint those who see in arbitration not a 
subordinate and iempoiaiy adjunct to collective bargaining, but a 
panacea for stoppages of industry. The popularity of arbitration has 
de^ roots. At the back of the peremptory i>uhlic d^nand for l&a 
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(nfctktment of any strike or look^ut» there lurks a leeliug that in the 
interests of the whole community nmther empkryen nor workmen 
ought to be allowed to paralyse their own indoshy. If one side or 
the other persists in standing out, we have a daxnour for ‘ compulsory 
arlntration : ’ that is, the intervention of the po^er of the State* 
We need not enter into the numerous suggestions that have been 
made for * State Boards of Arbitzation,’ authoritative intervention by 
the Board of Trade, or the deposit, by both parties, of sums of money 
to be legally forfeited upon breach of the award. The authors of such 
suggestions always find themselves in a dilemma. If resort to this kind 
of arbitration is still to be voluntary, the liability to penalties or legal 
proceedings is not calculated to persuade either employers or workmen 
to come within its toils. * ^ If, on the other hand, it is to be compulsory, 
it will amount to legal regulation, of a novel kind. It may well be 
argued that the community, for thie protection of the public welfare, 
is entitled to step in and decide the terms upon which mechanics 
shall labour, and upon which capitalists shall engage them. In 
such a casd the public decision could perhaps best be embodied in the 
award of an impartial arbitration tribunal, invested with all the 
solemnity of the State. But here we i)ass outside the domain of 
* arbitration ’ properly so called. The question is then no longer the 
patching up of a quarrel between capitalists and workmen, but the 
deliberate determination by the community of the conditions under 
which certain industrial operations shall be allowed to be carried on. 
Such an award would have to be enforced on the parties whose 
recalcitrance had rendered it necessary. Tliis does not imply, as is 
sometimes suggested, that workmen would be marched into the 
works by a jregiment of soldiers, or that the police would open 
the gates (and the cash box) of stubborn employers. All that the 
award need ddbree is, that if capitalists desire to engage in the 
particular industry they shall do so only on the specified conditions. 
The enforcement of these conditions would become a matter for 
official inspection, followed by prosecutions for breaches of what 
would in effect be the law of the land. Here, it is true, we do find 
an effective panacea for strikes and lockouts. Although industrial 
history records plenty of agitatious and counter-agitations for and 

“ llie following extract from a recent report of so experienced and well-informed 
a society as tbe United Textile Faototy Workers’ AMOciation is significant : ‘ Boaz^ 
of Ckmchiation.'-r^Any muohet of Bills are constantly lowing introduced on this gkes- 
tion, but your Counpil do oVt see that any useful purpose can be served bmbeir 
tiecoining law. Tbe assumption on whicli lUl these proposals are based is , . . 
when the xetom goes down the wages of labour and tbe profits of capital abjjm^ go 
down together. . . . The umpire is never a workman, but always a memlnirnf tbe 
npper class, whose s3rmpathies and interest lie in the direction of keeping wages 
down. . . . Ihey bidieve that the Bilia now being brought foAvoipd are meant as so 
many traps with which to catch a portion of the u’orkers* wagesi and they I^KVe c<m- 
Saquently opposed if ike ZeffiMire Cettncil if the Unitft Ibietfie 
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been eitbar a (ht a strike i^aiiut a m* fmhwj or 
1!riick Act But atb^g tius method of avoi^ the ooeasioB^ 
bteakiiig off of negotiatioiiB which accompanies ooUeetiTe famgrinii^, 
we should supersede ooUectivebaigauiing altogether, llie (xmditiime 
of employment would no longer be left to the higglii^ of masten 
and men> but wotdd be authrmtatiTely decided without their consent 
in the manner which the community, actang through an arMtmtor, 
thought moat expedimit ‘ Compulsory arbitration ’ means, in &ct, 
the ^g of wages by law. 

SlDSEY ASD BeaTWCE WebB 
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1 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END » 

The creative gift of Mr. Morris, his distinctive power of imagination, 
cannot be defined or appreciated by any such test of critical compari- 
son as is a^licable to the work of any other man. He is himself 
alone, and so absolutely that his work can no more be likened to any 
mediaeval than to any contemporary kinsman’s. In his love of a story 
for a story’s sake he is akin to Chaucer and the French precursors of 
Chaucer : but if he has not much of Chaucer’s realistic humour and 
artistic power of condensation and composition, he has a gift of in- 
vention as far beyond Chaucer’s as the scope of a story like The Wdl 
at the World'a End is beyond the range of such brief romances as 
Amts and Amile or Aucasain and Nicolette. Readers and lovers 
(the terms should here be synonymous) of his former tales or poems 
in prose will expect to find in this masterpiece — ^for a perfect .and 
unique masterpiece it is — something that will remind them less of 
Child ChriMc^ntr than of The Wood beyond the World : the mere 
likeness in the titles would suggest so much : and this I think they, 
will not fail to find : but I am yet more certain that the quality of 
this work is even finer and strongerthan that of either. The interest, 
for those who bring with them to the reading of a work of imagination 
any auxiliary or sympathetic imagination of their own, is deeper and 
more vivid as well' as more various : but the crowning test and triumph 
of the author’s genius will be recognised in the all but unique power 
of touching with natural pathos the alien element of magical or 
supematurid fiction. Coleridge could do this : who else till now has 
done it ? And when we venture to bring in the unapproachable name 
of Coleridge, we are venturing to cite the example of the most 
imaginative, the most essentially poetic, among all poets of all nations 
lu^ all time. 

It should be remembered that when an allegorical intention was 

* The WaU at the Werid't 8 voIb. By William Iforris. l^iAon: 

LosgBUUiB lE Co., 1886. 
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ctetected in the beantifol story of adventure and suffering and lo7^ 
which enchanted all readers in The Wood beyond Ike TTor/d, Mr. 
Morris for once condescended to disclaim the misintezinetation 'of 
his meaning, and to point out the difference between allegorical and 
simple narrative in words of perfect and conclusive accuracy. No 
commentator, I should hope, will ever waste his time on the childish 
task of inventing an occult signiffeance for the incidents and adven- 
tures, the lurid and the lovely landscapes, set before him and 
impressed upon his memory in this later and yet more magically 
beautiful tale. The perfect simplicity and the supreme nobility of 
the spiiit which infonns and pervades and quickens and exalts it 
must needs make any but an inept and incapable reader feel yet 
once more a sense of wonder at the stupidity of the generations which 
could imagine a difference and a contrast between simple and noble. 
The simplest English writer of our time is also the noblest : and the 
noblest by reason and by virtue of his sublime simplicity of spiiit 
and of speech. If the English of the future are not utterly unworthy 
and irredeemably unmindful of the past, they will need iio memorial 
to remind them that his name was Willem ]Morris. 

Aixjebnon Charles Swinuubne. 


2 

WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT * 

This little square book, the colour of meadow forgWme-nots, is so 
modest and simple that it may very easily be passed over in a period 
which has little sympathy with tenderness of feeling and simplicity 
of expression. The verses, of which this small volume is full, re- 
semble the etomeUi and riepetti of Italian songs rather than any 
kind of verse which has preceded them in English literature, unless it 
be the earliest and briefest songs of Robert Lytton, with which they 
have a certain kindred, both in their measure and in their themes. 
Auberon Herbert is known to the world as a daring and original 
thinker, a sociologist who lives three centuries before his time, a 
fearless preacher of new liberties and ideal creeds ; in this tiny azure 
booklet he is also a poet, or, as he would rather himself say, a singer. 
The verse springs from the depths of his heart, and cidls to those who, 
like himself, haveioved and suffered and found nothing endure exc^t 
the consolations of natuial beauty. 

’■ Windfall and WMeriHft. By Auberon Heibert. London : Williomi A Koigate. 
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In tbe West ia the golden gloxy, ' 

As the great king goes to his rest ; 

In the East the purple staineth 
The hills from foot to crest. 

And I stand and look in wonder 
Till my heart is clefc in twain, 

Half for the vision of glory, 

And half for the dying pain. 

Like the Italian canzone^ these little lyrics, brief as a summer 
breeze, which momentarily sways the stalks of grass, must be heard 
with the ear of the heart. Coldly criticised by the mind alone, they 
will lie like the gathered field-poppy, inert and colourless. They are 
the cries of the heart, like those stomeUi which the Tuscan lover sings 
to tlie sobbing lute beneath the moon. He who has killed his heart 
in the pressure of the world will find nothing in them. They who 
are steeped in the chill indifference of mundane interests will no 
more heed them than such heed the skylark’s or the linnet’s song 
which they resemble. They were not written in the study, or fash- 
ioned with the pruning-knife ; they were born by the edge of the 
sea, in the woodland shade, by the clover path of the country hedge, 
ill the falling rain of the peach and pear-blossoms, in the starlight 
above the olives. They are the elder children of the lonely shores 
and flowering pastures ; they have never known the gaslight of the 
streets or the electric light of the drawing-room. They are as sweet 
and pure as violets. 

To those who know, and respect as they should be respected, the 
virile and* original philosophies of the writer, there is an added charm 
in these tender blossoms in the fact that they spring from the same 
intelligence as tlpit which proclaims individualism in its boldest forms 
and attacks the tyrannies of social and political superstitions. 

They are but little songs, short as a ripple of music from a wood- 
lark’s throat, of no more account, if you will, than the blue stars of 
mouse-ear by the brook’s side, than the dog-rose on the bank ; too 
simple it may be said, speaking of emotions too trite, of sorrow too 
common, of sights too familiar, in language that the dullest can 
scarce fail to understand. Yes ; no doubt, they are like field- 
flowers, like hedge-birds ; they claim to be no more than these ; they 
were not wrestled for as Wordsworth wrestled for an ode beneath 
the shadow of Rydal, or hs Coleridge strove with the rebellious forces of 
a halting sonnet when lying down face foremost amougst ‘ the common 
grass.* They are spontaneous utterances, as natural as the ripple of 
the water over the cresses in a brook’s bed beneath willow and alder. 
It may be easy to dismiss them with indifierence, to«undenate them 
w'ith hypercritic sneer, and assuredly those who take pleasure in the 
strained archaic obscurities of much modem verse will find no more 

Voi. XL-yo. 237 8 E 
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charm in them than the languid sesthete, musing over the pages iA 
Verlaine and Mallarme, would find in a sea-wet breeze blowing across 
a hajfield at early morning. There is no studied mannerism, 
no sought-for darkness of expression, no exaggerated ecstasy or 
pessimism ; there is such a natural feeling of joy as of sorrow, 
which come to the soul at once robust and sensitive ; and these 
are expressed with trank, unstudied naivete, with the candour as of a 
child, and the self-control of a man blent in their simplicity. * Look 
in your own heart and write,’ has been the only precept which their 
creator has obeyed. The most intense attachment in them is for the 
sea. The sea, whether those grey sad tides which sway from the 
sands of Christchurch to the rocks of Freshwater, or that azure 
radiance which rolls from the headland of Antibes to the gardens of 
Porto Fino, has the same magic for Autieron Herbert that it has for 
Algernon Swinburne ; a charm much calmer and more peaceful, but 
not less strong. Many of these little poems speak of the sea only ; 
are full of that happy sense of return and recognition which so many 
amongst us feel when, after absence from the sea, we tread again its 
wet salt sands, and feel its white spray dance against our cheek, 
Swinburne is the great laureate of ocean, the charms of whose mighty 
lyre reverberate with the oc'ean storm and echo the thunder of 
breakers breaking upon iron shores, and of billows sweeping from 
I>ole to pole. The song of Auberon Herbert is the homing (Ty of the 
sea-swallows swaying on the crest of the waves. 

‘ Back to the Sea Mother ’ he calls those yearning lines : — 

Kindest of mofbera, from wliom I liave strayed, 

Buck again, tired, 1 come to tliee, 

Cbauntlng and crooning the old wave-song ; , 
iSing it, oh t sing it again to me ! 

Weary and spent as the hour draws near. 

Hush me to sleep with the soft wave-song. 

Wash all the cares away, wash all the strifes away, 

All the old pains that to living belong. 

Down at thy side I place me to rest ; 
iSlowly my senses are stealing from me ; 

Passions and pleadings have ceased in my breast, 

Cienily my spirit floats away free. 

And yet again : — 

Thou great strong sea, fast lock'd iii dreams. 

Clouds journeying to and fro, 

AVhose tender blue the stars come through, 

I can hut love ye so ! 

# 

Fe take possession of my heart, 

And all my life renew ; 

Like grain of dust 1 grow a part, 

A small stray part of you. 
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Thy Bounds, O storm, are far and 
As thou stridest over the sea ; 

And we need thy bJhath from many a taint 
To set us clean and free. 

But when thou comest on mighty wings^ 

Beal gently with forest and tree, 

For my heart is woe for the goodly things 
That to-morrow will cease to be. 

Yes! 1 shall go and you will dream, 

And drink the pale blue sky, 

Beneath the hill that, hugs you round 
As silver days go by. 

When others come your love to claim 
You still, you pale, blue sea, 

Oh, shall you mean for them the same, 

That once you meant for me ? 

And shall they look on you with eyes 
As tender true as mine, 

And love each changing gleam that flies 
Across that face of thine ? 


1 dislike the translation of expression from one art to another, 
otherwise 1 would call these verses impressionist. They have the 
quickly captured forms, the frail fugitive colour, the infinite sugges- 
tiveness, which are the notes of the highest impressionism in 
painting. 

See tUese eight lines : — 

• 

The sun is at rest — for the storms are o'er ; 

# Just touch'd with the hand of night, 

And a line of slmdow creeps to the shore, 

Then flashes in silver ligl'.t — 

Like a note that stoops in its flight and droops, 

And clings for a while to the ground ; 

Then tremUes and wakes from its trance and breaks 
Into passion and glory of sound. 

How entirely true are these to the breaking of a smooth, pale 
expanse of water into motion and light ; the sudden flashing as of a 
million spears with which the sea, when smitten by the sword of the 
Sun, rises to the challenge of Morning. And yet by what simple and 
common words this strong effect is produced ! 

Or this : — 

Only a bit of land-locked bay, * ^ 

With a haunting face on the further side ; 

Yet the ocean as well might bar the way, 

So far from each other our lives divide. 


8 I 2 , 
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For you jeif. at times, and at times yon |my, ^ 

AM you tTead tk path thnt cannot he mine ; 

And the world is wit£ you from day to day, 

And all that you are 1 dare not divine. 

Or this ; — 

In the glory of youth the young man went ; 

His heart witl^ pride was stirred ; 

* They should yidd,' he cried, * to the message sent^ 

And force of the burning word.’ 

The long years passed and a wearied man 

Crept back to the old home door : 

* 1 have spoken my word and none has heard, 

And the great world rolls as before.' 

Or this 

Forward we look and we gild it all, 

Itich is the picture and tender and fair, 

Backward we look and the blue mists fall, 

Veiling the troubles that once were there. 

• 

Ah ! well, and ah ! well, and lighter the load. 

If heart the enchanter weave his web ; 

If he tells love-stories to cheat tlie road, 

And binds in our dreams the purple thread. 

It will be seen that the store of words at the singer's command ia 
limited ; his palette is set with few colours ; his lute has but few 
.strings ; and it is in this that he resembles the singers of the Italian 
folk-songs and couplets which have only the limited vocabulary of 
the peasant to express so many of the deepest chords of human feeling. 
These English verses, like those Italian canzone, might; be created by 
one to whom all the stores of knowledge and of culture were sealed 
books. They are cast in the simplest of all possible^forms of expres- 
sion, and there is not one which would not suit the plaintive measure 
of a crooning ballad sung in twilight by the embers of a cottage 
hearth. They suggest their own music, and it would be difficult to 
read tHem aloud without falling into some rhythmical balance of their 
lines. 

Auberon Herbert is, we know by his prose works, master of rich 
stores of language and of scholarship ; therefore, this simplicity of 
style in his verses springs, not from poverty of resources, but from 
correctness of instinct. These songs are naif as a child’s prayer at 
its mother’s knee at eventide were they ornate or elaborate they 
woul^ cease to be, as they are now, the frank and spontaneous utter- 
ances of the soul, natural, I have said, as song of linnet or of lark. 

Let those whq love pure, simple, unstudied, and unborrowed things 
send for the little azure book and read it for themselves ; notin noisy 
railway train, or metropolitan libraiy, or fashion-filled country- 
houses ; but in the solitude of some quiet rural place, beside some 
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il^melesB streamlet where the willow-leaves touch the blue brook-lime 
and the bees hum amidst the flowering thyme. 

* When we take it home, as the day dies, let us place it on a shelf 
between the hymns of Greorge Herbert and those earliest love-songs 
which were signed Owen Meredith. There it will find its fit 
companionship. 

OuiDA. 


3 

PKBIOGENITURE » 

I REMEMBER my old friend and master, Sir Henry Maine, once 
expressing his hope that some competent scholar would write a book 
on primogeniture. 1 am not sure that he did not from time to 
time contetnplate addressing himself to that task. Certainly the 
subject, cutting, as it did, so to speak, into his special line of studies, 
was very much in his thoughts from the year 1861, when he 
published his book on Ancient Law, shortly after resigning his 
Regius Professorship at Cambridge, to the year 1883, when he 
embodied in his Early Law and Custom the most important of the 
lectures delivered by him as Corpus Professor at Oxford. Both these 
works contain some admirable pages upon it. So does his work on 
Early Insiiiuiiom, published in 1874, in which he enlarges on the 
reasons that had led him thirteen years before to call primogeniture 
one of the most difficult problems of historical jurisprudence. I 
incline to think that his strong sense of its difficulty disinclined 
him for grapplilkg with it. He was, as one of his most intimate 
friends described him, ‘ physically incapable of severe continuous 
drudgery,’ And for fully exploring this matter a good deal of such 
drudgery would have been necessary. Mr. Evelyn Cecil has not 
shrunk from it, as the pages of his book sufficiently show. And in the 
work with which he has begun his literary career, Maine’s aspiration is 
at last fulfilled. In his preface he modestly endeavours to extenuate his 
‘ audacity ’ in undertaking the task. It is related of George the Third 
that when presented with Bishop Watson’s Apology for Christianity 
he observed, ‘ Christianity needs no apology.’ We may say the same of 
Mr. Cecil's book. It is a valuable contribution to an important topic of 
jurisprudence. And he has laid all students of l|w and sociology 
under a very considerable obligation by publishing it. He has collected, 
from numerous sources, a gr^t number of facts helpful for the 

* Prittwftniture : a Short Siitory of i(t I>eveley»nont in wmoui QfuntrieM, and 
itt PraaHoal Effeeto, by Evelyn Ceoll, M.A,, of the Inner Temple, BaxrUter-at-Law, 
and a member of the London Sohodl Board (London : John Uoiiaj, 1895). 
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dneidation of his subject. He has stated them perspicuously ; h9 
has marshalled them skilfully ; and he has indicated his conclusions 
in a spirit of moderation and candour by no means general even in 
purely scientific treatises. He follows in the footsteps of Maine, who, 
as Sir Frederick Pollock has happily remarked, ' forged a new and 
lasting bond between history and anthropology,’ and treated juris- 
prudence as ‘ a study of the living growth of society through all its 
stages.' And in executing his task he has carefully observed what 
I may call the rules of literary perspective. He has brought his 
chief facts into bold relief, and has kept his less important ones in 
their proper place of subordination. Throughout his pages there 
reigns that unity of composition which enables him to present his 
materials in the light of a dominant idea. Such are some of the 
merits of Mr. Evelyn Oecirs book. A distinctly noticeable book, 1 
account it, as being the first serious attempt made by an English 
scholar to deal adequately with a subject no less complicated and 
obscure than it is interesting. The faults of the b(x>k are chiefly 
three, which, happily, may all be easily removed in a future edition. 
In the first place certain important lines of inquiry are too hastily 
dismissed. For example, the subject of primogeniture in India is 
dealt with in six pages. Sixty would not have been too many for 
treating it even in the barest outline. Secondly, authorities are not 
always very discriminatingly cited. Thus at pp. 83-4 a quite worth- 
less extract from an obsolete book — Craig’s liifjht of SKCcesaicm — tills 
a long note, and at p. 116 Dr. W. lioberston is referred to as though 
his opinions were conclusive regarding a difiScult point as to fiefs for 
life. Thirdly, here and there are statements lacking in precision. 
Thus at p. 30 we read ‘William the Conqueror took^care that the 
rule of primogeniture should develop [in England"] under his pilot- 
age.’ But as Messrs. Pollock and ^Maitland have pointed out in their 
History of English Laiv — published subsequently to Mr. Cecil’s book 
— ‘ what WHliam and his sons insisted on was rather “ impartible 
succession ” tlian a strict application of the primogeiiitary rule.’ 

It would be manifestly out of place here to follow Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil through details interesting chiefly to the student of jurispru- 
dence ; but there are two questions of general interest dealt wdth iu 
his last chapter as to which I .should like to say a few words. Primo- 
geniture properly means the right of the eldest among males to 
succeed to real property. That right is of much less consequence 
now than it was in ancient times, before alienation of such property 
by will was permitted. But it is a right which our law still recognises 
and enforces in cases where a landowner dies intestate. In such 
cases, ‘ provided,’ as Mr, Cecil observes, ‘ that he has not overwhelmed 
h^ land by an avalanche of creditors,* the law appoints his nearest male 
relative to succeed him. That is the right of primogeniture. The 
nf TiriTnnfreniture is a distinct thing, although no doubt it 
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§pose from the ancient right. The modem custom of primogeniture 
is a device for keeping a landed property together, or, as the phrase 
i9, tying it up, by means of settlements, the operation of which is 
by law restricted to the lives of existing persons and a period of 
twenty-one years after their decease. Now there are, two practical 
questions which arise. Should there be legislative interference either 
with the custom or with the right of primogeniture ? Let us consider 
them a little. 

First, then, as to the custom. Should a man be allowed to tie 
up his land, as at present, in order to keep the projierty together ? 
Lt't ufi look at the matter from th<i poinjb of view of ethics, to which 
law ought to conform. There are those who tell us that a man has 
a moral right to do what he will with his land ; that he should be 
free to dispose of it as he likes. I take leave to call this absurd on 
the face of it. A man has no moral right to do what he will with 
what he terms his own, which, after all, is his own in a very limited 
sense. A right is a moral power residing in a i)erson — that is, in an 
ethical beifig — a truth expressed with equal brevity and force in 
Trendelenburg’s dictum, ‘ Alles Kecht, so fern es Recht und nicht 
Unrecht ist, flic‘sst aus dem Trieb ein sittliches Dasein zu erhalten.’ 
Now tlie right of private property, like all rights, rests upon 
personality. Its true rationale is that it is necessary for the 
develo])ment and explication of personality in this workaday world. 
It implies and demands the performance of correlative and commen- 
surate duties. And it is subject to the just claims of the community 
in which it is exercised, and from whose sanction and recognition it 
obtains validity and coercive power. It is not absolute. Only from 
creation can s^ning absolute ownership. It is relative, as all human 
rights are, to moral ends. True is this of all property. It is espe- 
cially true of laf d. For land differs from other property ih that its 
quantity cannot be multiplied. The deep distinction between realty 
and personalty, so emphatically reengni.-^ed by the law of England, is 
founded in the nature of things. The underlying idea of the feudal 
system is that the land of the country is the common heritage of the 
country — that a man can have only an estate in it. The feudal 
system has passed away; but its fundamental principle that the 
ownership of land — this is true, in a measure, of all property — is 
fiduciary, that it is weighted with duties to the social organism, 
that it must be made a common good, is not of an age, but for all 
time. And this is the doctrine of Aquinas. Private ownership in land 
he regards as just, according to the jus naiurale, not in se and abso- 
lutely considered, but relatively to the results which flow from it. 

The question, then, whether any particular form of ownership in 
land is justifiable, must be determined in the long run by the common 
good. In Mr. Cecil’s last chapter the reader will find what seems to 
me a very fair and candid discussion as to the respective advantages 
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of the system of large landed i^Dperties existing in these islands an^> 
the system of small landed properties prevailing in certain parts of the 
continent of Europe. Mr. Cecil’s conclusion is that in the present stat^ 
of civilisation in this country the system of large landed properties 
is more for the common good ; and in the fact that such properties 
cannot be kept together without the custom primogeniture he finds 
a sufficient defence of the custom. I must leave my readers to con- 
sult his arguments in his own pages. It must suffice here to say 
that, so far as 1 am concerned, I entirely agree in his conclusion. 
1 do not, however, agree with him in his view as to the right of 
primogeniture, which comes into force when a landowner dies intes- 
tate. Mr. Cecil does not appear to deny — I do not see how any 
reasonable man can deny — that this right, which arises, generally, 
in the case of v^ small properties, for the large ones are almost 
always settled, is usually, in practice, a wrong, resulting in great 
hardship and injustice. He would, apparently, substitute for it the 
German system of Anerhenrechi, whereby all the children are 
allowed adequate shares of the inheritance, while one son, 'usually the 
eldest, receives the landed property undivided, in a share amounting 
to a somewhat larger aggregate than the others. My own view is that 
the argument for abolishing the right of jirimogc'iiitiiro generally is 
overwhelming. 1 think that when a landowner dies intestate his 
land should devolve as personal property devolves, except in the case 
of estates belonging to lunatics or to minors, where the custom 
of primogeniture has been followed for at least three generations 
immediately preceding. In these special cases alone the right of 
primogeniture should subsist. In all other cases it should be abolished. 
That this reform would be for the common good, that it would 
render the defence of the custom of primogeniture easier, that it 
would be in the truest sense Conservative, seems t4 me as clear as 
daylight. And it fills me with unspeakable reflections to see so-called 
Conservatives resisting it. But mit der Dammheit ! 

W. S. Lilly. 


4 

ILLUMINATION » 

The moral deterioration of the Keverend Theron Ware, a young 
American Methodist minister in charge of a number of unpleasant 
souls who wanted * straight-out, flat-footed hell ’ in their sermons, at 


' TZZummatum, by Harold Frederic (London : Heinemann). 
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dctavias, U.S.A., is a singularly powerful study. It is interesting 
even in its weaker places, and notable for many of those pages of 
tihlliant description which Mr. Frederic sometimes flashes before his 
readers just when they are beginning to discover they are bored. 
But in * Illumination ’ there are few opportunities for boredom, even 
though the local politics of a narrow and ignorant Methodist 
community, somewhere in the heart of New England, are not in 
themselves alluring, while the terrible Yankee jargon does, for all 
that may be said about its raciness, too often grate on English nerves. 
Tlieron Ware’s history contains little enough of plot or action. He 
is treated badly by many people, and entirely demoralised by a 
pretentiously intelligent and unscrupulous woman, but his sufferings 
and wrongdoings are all of a subjective order. The interest of the 
book lies in the masterly drawing of this man’s character, in the 
experiences which develop its latent mean qualities to the gradual 
subversion of his better nature, and of his happiness with his wife 
while dominated by an influence wdiich he took to be a superior one. 

It is th^ tale of the hull-frog over again, a poor little bull-frog 
who might have been good and happy if only a female vivisect ionist 
had not encouraged him to attempt impossible feats of expansion 
and then almndoiied him when the results were troublesome and 
uninteresting. 

Celia Madden, the pai)ist, began by playing Theron’s soul away 
with her music and liy the use of grosser arts in strange assortment 
with an assum])tion of personal distinction and refinement. She subse- 
quently brought him ‘ illumination ’ in various disastrous forms, but 
on the wli^le she^ is a less convincing, more indefinite piece of character 
drawing than ^re the other w^omeu, the poor simple wife, who rings 
so true, and Sister Soulsby, that delightful mountebank whi) proves 
the Wares’ good%ngel. It is not easy to realise her creator’s inten- 
tions with regard to Celia, but most readers will accept her old friend 
I)r. Jicdsmar’s description of her in a moment of petulance, as more 
seriously accurate than he intended — *A mere bundle of egotism, 
ignorance, and red-headed immodesty . . . with a small brain addled 
by notions that she is like H}qjatia, and a large impudence rendered 
intolerable by the fact that she has money.’ 

The interest of the reader is carried on from one striking scene or 
brilliant piece of description to another, with but little drooping over 
inteiTnediate passages of lesser merit and more uncertain delineation. 
Amongst the most pow’erful must be named (with regret that space 
forbids quotation) the death of the workman, where Theron first meets 
Celia and sees the impressive last rites of the Koman Church ; the 
revivalist meeting where, already half disillusioned, he watches with 
consternation his wife going through the process of conversion 
supported by Lawyer Goiringe, and last but not least the weird and 
semi-grotesque effects of the camp meeting in the forest Whether 
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the end be altogether unhappy the reader must decide for himselft 
Things might certainly have been many degrees worse both for 
Theron and his wife. • 


THE SGEIPTUKE IIEADEE OF ST. MARK’S > 

Of slum ‘ novels ’ the ordinary reader who does not love to take his 
pleasure too sadly has had almost enough. Vivid pictures of sordid 
want and sheer brutality unredeemed by the corniieiisatiiig liuman 
emotions only serve to remind him of unpleasant things which he 
cannot help and to make him sick and sorry. It is probably this 
absence of all ordinary feeling, rather than its setting, which makes 
the modem realistic slum study so painful a diversion ; for here is a 
tragic romance, the scene of which is laid in the darkest desei-t of 
the East End, w’ith a poverty-stricken Scripture reader for its hero, 
and a cockney working girl for its lieroine, and yet it i^ delightful 
reading. ‘ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s ’ is not a story of adven- 
ture or of stirring incident, neither is it a mere study of sordid life. 
It is the drama of a strong and austere mairs sudden passion for a. 
beautiful and fascinating woman belonging to the devastating tribe 
of human cats who have done so much miscliief since the world 
began. It sets forth his struggle to overcome the temptation which 
chance and duty so abrujitly Hung in his way, bis yielding to 
Alexandra’s determination not to go through tlie form of marriage 
at the outset of their life together, and the conse<pioiit mental 
agonies suffered by this innocent 81. Anthony. After th€f struggle 
comes a period of domestic peace and exquisite bappiitess in fatlier- 
hood, described in scenes full of humour and tenderness. Ihit 
even here a warning note is sounded more than once. Alexandra 
combined ‘ the fresh beauty of a girl wdth the intuition and Jjnow- 
ledge of a wroman, a child’s unrestricted xest in life and thf* serpent’s 
art in making black look w'hite. But sbe was, in faert, more a 
kaleidoscopic train of awfully unexpected phases than she was girl, 
woman, child, or serpent.* 8he revealed a portion of her }iast to lj(*e 
when he saved her from suicide, but, as usual, she reserved some- 
thing — in this case it was her actual marriage to the other man, and 
another detail equally important. Alexandra’s past of course assumed 
the present tense again in time and became the almost unwilling 
instmment of avenging fate, which the reader feels to be as resistless 
and inexorable here as in a Greek tragedy. The climax is Hnely 
wrought out, and the honest workman’s horror at having to inHict the 
blow on the man die has learnt to respect is an effective feature of it. 

' The Scripture Reader of St> Mark% by K. Douglas King (London : Hutchinson 
fc Co.) 
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AlexsoidFa's moral deficienej almost paralyses him at the last; after 
their flight with the child is arranged, he cannot understand how 
sHe can spend another twenty-four hours under Lee's roof on the 
old terms, without revealing her purpose. ‘ Well, Grod Almighty ! ’ 
he cried with almost vindictive blasphemy, when he was once more 
in the street, ‘ You made this woman — ^this wife of mine, and I guess 
You aren’t astonished at anything she does ! But she's knocked me 
off iny feet this time. ' 

In a story so powerfully written, slight defects call for small 
notice. A certain want of proportion and balance between the first 
half and the last, a tendency to isolate scenes from one another, alone 
betray the inexperienced novelist. The writer’s style is admirable ; 
she has drawm a strong man with an emotional nature as few people 
can do nowadays. It is to lie hoped the Scripture reader may soon 
have a successor worthy of him. 


A LADY OF QUALITY* 

‘ XoT I,’ said she. ‘ There tiiou mayst trust me. I would not be 
found out.’ fcSucli are the ciiaracteristie words of Clorinda Wildairs, 
the ‘ strong woman ' of this year’s novel show', and certainly the most 
remarkable of lier creators heroine.s. As an embodiment of sheer 
robustness in female shape, indeed, this young ‘ lady of quality ' 
stands alone in recent romance. She is a tour de force or an extrava- 
ganza, according to tlie view of the individual reader, but she is as 
irnpressiw a piece of work as any the year 1896 has brought forth. 

Mistress ( Jkorinda was wise enough to be bom as long ago as 1690. 
The ricli ih-i i.irsUi.ii of the time suited her, and the stout nerves of a 
generation wliitTi was not reared on tea, philanthropy, and small 
scruples gave her a clear field for performances before which the 
aspirations of the most hysterical New Woman seem pale and 
atteniiaied. The?! daughter of a coarse, hard-drinking country squire, 
she was brought up chiefly in tlie stables, rode to hounds like ‘ an 
infant jockey,’ rapj)ed out round oaths, and was ‘ the scandal of the 
county by the day slie was fifteen.' Suddenly this state of afliairs 
changed. Clorinda discovered that she had a w’oman's heart and 
more than an ordinary woman’s beauty. 8he changed her garments 
and her manners with .tlie deliberate purpose of becoming a great 
lady, and of course succeeded, but not before she had shown that 
she was, after all, \nilneral)le. The remembrance of Sir John Oxon, 
an unscrupulous rake whom she met as a young girl in the old rose 
garden, would have burdened any ordinary w'oman with* a past’ 
sufficient to weigh down her future. Not so Cloilnda ; she tossed 

^ A Lady ^ Ovality, by Frances Hodgson liurnett (London : F. Wame k. Co.) 
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^ide troublesome memorieB along with the firightened remonstrance*^ 
of her saintly sister Anne, also an excellent character sketch. She 
made the old Earl of Dunstanwolde entirely happy till his death, ( 
and kept her word. She did * not cheat him, as weaker women do 
their husbands.’ When free to bestow her hand on the noble gentle- 
man who had won her heart Clorinda suddenly found her way to 
happiness barred by the resurrection of the ugly old secret. How 
she strode over all the laws w'hich govern sophisticated humanity, 
onwards to virtue and honour, must be sought in the brilliant images 
of this astounding story. Its power and its weakness are alike patent, 
there is the old tendency to ascertain riotous exuberance, both in words 
and sentiment, the need for a male restraint matching the strong and 
male conception, and there are certain faults of taste and exaggera- 
tions which are not new in Mrs. Burnett’s work. But 4 Lady of 
Quality is a strong book and a bold adventure in days where strength 
and originality are less common than excellence of literary style. 

!MAaEL C. BiRcnENorGii. 


5 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE* 

With a modesty that deserves recognition, Mr, Shorter us in 
Charlotte Bronte and her Circle that his hook is not a hiograj>hy, 
■but a collection of letters. The remark is to a certain extent true, 
and yet it is an act of bare justice to Mr. iShorter to say that in those 
parts of his work wliicli are distinctly biographical he displays so 
keen an instinct and so deep a sympathy tliat one is compelled to 
regret that he has not attempted upon a large scale, and in the light 
of the new material he has at his command, a full biography of the 
great woman of whom he has written. As it is, we owe him a debt of 
gratitude that cannot easily lie reimid. Witli extraordinar}* success — 
a success which can only have been achieved by an untiring industry 
and an unfaltering devotion to his subject — he has brought to light 
and placed in the hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte 
Bronte’s noble life that were left untouched and almost unsuspected 
by previous writers. If his book contains no great and novel revela- 
tions, it is simply because his heroine lived her life from first to last 
with a simple coifSistency that made her at all times as nearly as 

* Charlotte Bronte omd Iter CireUt by Clement E. Shorter (London : Hodder k 
Stoughton, 1896). 
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possible true to her own ideal of duty. What he has done has been 
to supplement the materials employed by his predecessors with a 
llvishness that will astonish no one so much as those who laboured 
before him in the same held. He has added a great many letters of 
Charlotte Bronte's to those which the public already treasured. He 
has brought to light one or two that are of peculiar interest and 
significance, as casting light upon the innermost mind of the writer ; 
and he lias given us that fresh chapter in her life which of necessity 
had to remain unwritten, not only when l^Irs. Gaskell produced her 
great biography, but twenty years later, when I had the honour of 
following her afar-ofr in the same task. The chapter of which 1 
speak is that which touches upon Charlotte Bronte’s life as the wife 
of Mr. Nicholls. 

It is superfluous now to speak of the extraordinary fascination 
wdiich the story of Haworth Parsonage and its illustrious inmates 
possesses for most cultured men and women, Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte have taken their place with the immortals, and their lives as 
w'ell as thefr w^orks have become part of the national heritage. Mr. 
►Shorter enables us to study the simple and pathetic story from a new 
point of view', and there is no possible point of view from which it is 
not worth studying. If there are any still ignorant of it, this book 
may bo safely commended to them ; for, though it cannot supersede 
th(^ brilliant work that we owe to the genius of Mrs. Gaskell, it wdll 
still convey to them, in the words of Charlotte Bronte herself, a true 
conception of tw’o careers, each of which may fairly be described as 
being in its own way unique in the history of English letters. To 
those w h<j know the story already Mr. Shorter's volume will be doubly 
welcome l>eca^se of the fresh light it throw's upon its subject, and 
the new material which it places in the hands of its readers. 

But in tlie bfief space at my command I am compelled to touch 
upon one or tw'o points on w'hich I find myself at issue w ith the author 
of Charlotte Bronte and Iv&r Circle. The little-book which I published 
twenty years ago on the same subject has long been out of print ; but 
Mr. Shorter has paid me the high compliment of dealing with some 
of the theories I advanced in that volume, and, whilst treating 
me with a courtesy which it is my duty to acknowledge, has not 
concealed the fact that he differs from me. In the first of these 
questions of controversy he differs also from an infinitely greater 
autliority, Mrs. Gaskell Jierself. This is as to the character of Mr. 
Bronte, the father of Charlotte and Emily. ^ It w'ould seem qnite 
clear,’ he says, ‘ to any careful investigator that the Reverend Patrick 
Bronte , . . was a much-maligned man ; ’ and, continuing, he dis- 
tinctly challenges Mrs. Gaskell’s portrait of the oldgentleman. That 
there was exaggeration in that portrait I ventured toqx>int out twenty 
years ago. But that Mr. Bronte was * maligned,* or that he was any- 
thing, in his youth and manhood, but an extremely difficult person 
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to live with, I cannot admit. Mr. Shorter haa had to gather tlra 
materials for his work more than thirty years after Mr. Bronte’s 
death. It is not surprising that the stories which made so deep ^ 
impression on Mrs. Gaskell, and which still retained their original 
shape when, nearly thirty years ago, I began my own inquiries into 
this fascinating subject, had been softened and toned down by time 
long before they reached Mr. Shorter’s ears. Mr. Bronte himself 
was softened and subdued after the death of his children. I remember 
a letter written to me by Mrs. Gaskell in 1859, or thereabouts, in 
wdiich she described at length a visit she had paid to Haworth, and 
spoke of the extraordinary and touching change that had taken place 
in Mr. Bronte’s manner and character. It is not surprising that 
those sunivors who still remember the old gentleman should instinc- 
tively recur to those six years of chastened tenderness and penitence 
rather than to the many preceding years when he. lived his life almost 
alone in the midst of his family, and when his eccentricities and 
foibles, to use no harsher word, made him an object of wonder and 
apprehension to his neighbours. This phenomenon, the‘ effacemtmt 
by time of the harsher features of the dead in tli(* memory of the 
living, is too common to call for exjdanation. But if any evidence 
is needed of the fact that Mr. Bronte was the reverse of an amiable 
or reasonable man in his relations with those around him, one has 
only to turn to the remarkable chapter in wdiich Mr. Shorter has told 
us, through the medium of Chai-lotte Bronte’s ow-n letters, the story 
of her engagement to Mr. Nicliolls. Her sense of justice, outraged 
by her father’s furious and flagrant injustice, was beyond all fjuestion 
the force which drove her into that engagement. That it was in all 
respects a happy one for her, and that Mr. Nicliolls proved himself 
not only a devoted but a W'Orthy husband, does not aftect this indis- 
putable fact. 

The only other point of difiference betw een myself and Mr. Shorter 
on w^hich it is necessary to touch in these pages has reference to 
Charlotte Bronte’s vi.sit to Brussels, and to its effect upon her life and 
character. 

The second visit of Charlotte Bronte to Bruasels (says Mr. Sliortcr, p. 207) has 
given rise to much speculation, some of it of not the piensuiitosL kind. Jt is well 
to face the point bluntly, for it has been more than once implied that Charlotte 
Bronte was in lov'ewith M. H^ger, as her prototype Lucy Siiowe Tvas in love with 
Paul Emanuel. The assumption, -which is absolutely groundless, has had certain 
plausible points in its favour, not the least obvious, of course, being the inclination 
to read autobiography into every line of Charlotte Bronte's writings. Then there 
is a passage in a printed letter to Miss Nussey which has been.quotcd as if to bear 
out this suggestion : * I returned to Brussels after aunt’s death,’ she WTites, * against 
my conscience, prompted by what then seemed an irresistible impulse. I wras 
punished for my selhsh folly by a total withdrawal for more than two years of 
happiness and peace of mind.' 

This remarkable passage in Charlotte Bronte’s letter Mr. Shorter 
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^pli^ns by saying that the ‘ misgiving which weighed so heavily 
upon her mind afterwards was due to the fact that she had left her 
fllther practically unprotected from the enticing comj^any of a too 
festive curate/ 

I shall not dispute the existence of the festive curate, and alas ! 

I cannot ignore the evidence that, not only at the period to which 
Mr. Shorter refers, but at other times in Mr. Bronte's life, that 
unfortunate man fell into temptation. But as I was the first to draw 
attention to the sjKicial significance of Charlotte Bronte’s experiences 
in Brussels, and to the undoubted effect they liad upon her life and 
character, I am bound to re-state my position. I never applied the 
term ‘ falling in love ’ to her feeling towards M. Heger, What I did 
say “ was that ' her spirit, if not her heart, had been captured and 
held captive in the Belgian city ; ’ and I cannot, even in the light of 
Mr. Shorter’s new evidence, alter my opinion. Surely the ‘ irresistible 
impulse ’ which drew licr back to Brussels when she felt that she 
ought to have remained at home, and the yielding to which was 
punished by ‘ a total withdrawal for more than two years of happiness 
and peace of mind,’ was something real. There never w^as a saner 
woman than Charlotte Bronte, and she could never have wTitten iu 
this fashion to her friend if she had merely imagined this thing. 
Nor is it possible to ignore the evidence which supports the theory that 
(.’harlotte Bronte, ]iure and noble wuman as she w^as from first to last, 
had lx‘on fascinated by her brilliant and eccentric master in Brussels. 
Not t?ven her genius would have enabled her to draw the portrait of 
I'aul Emanuel if she had not herself experienced something of that 
overmastering intellectual influence which in her novel he exercises 
over Lucy Snowe. I have no desire to press the unconcealed dislike 
and jealousy which was felt towards her by Madame Heger too far ; 
but the evideiic# of her great book, and of her own letters after her 
return from Brussels, jwints unmistakably to the one logical conclu- 
sion that is to lie drawm from the w’ords she wTote to Miss Nussey 
regarding the ‘ irresistible impulse ’ which drew her liack to Brussels 
when she knew in her heart that she ought to have stayed at home. 
*She had found a mind there w^hich fairh*^ dominated her own, and held 
it captive for the time ; and all the deeper experiences of her soul, 
all the higher flights of her intellect, may be said to date from that 
period in her life. Who is there who will honour her the less because 
she was thus susceptible to the influence of a mind w'hich she 
believed to be stronger than her own ? Nobody has said, and nobody 
Ijelieves, that M. Heger was Charlotte Bronte’s lover, even in the most 
platonic sense of the word. But that for a time he w’as her master, 
the controlling influence in her intellectual life, cannot, I think, be 
aerionsly disputed. 

There are many other portions of Mr. Shorter’s fascinating volume 

* CharUitt^ BrontH : a Monographt p. GO. 
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which, if space permitted, it would be a delight to dwell uiwn. ft 
would have been interesting, for example, to discuss the claim set 
forth on behalf of Branwell Bronte to a share in the authorship i 
Wiithenng Heights. The claim was absolutely unfounded, but the 
evidence by which it was supported is stronger than Mr. Shorter is 
disposed to admit. The fact that I differ from him on some points 
only makes me feel, however, the more strongly the debt which, in 
common with all who love and honour the memory of Charlotte 
Bronte, I owe him for the labour which has enriched our knowledge 
of his heroine so greatly. His book will always hold a prominent 
l)lace by the side of Mrs. Gaskell’s noble Life, and will remain a 
permanent magazine to which those who desire in future to under- 
stand or critici^ the character of one of the greatest of Englishwomen 
will resort for the materials on which to found their judgment. 


Wemyss Reid. 
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^OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES • 

A REPLY 


The value of one ounce of practice being by general consent accredited 
as worth pounds of theory is the only excuse I oflTer for this article. 
It has lately been advanced in this Keview as a truism that the 
eelf-consciousness of sex prevents men from being outspoken and 
businesslike on such public boards as have women members. I 
prefer to contend that the meeting together of men and women for 
pulilic work lessens exaggerated sex-consciousness by bringing men 
and women together on a sound and easy union of common doty. 

Thirteen years’ experience as poor-law guardian, member of a 
rural sanitary authority, and frequenter of parish vestries, with 
just one opportunity (by invitation) of arguing an important subject 
before quarter sessions, on a matter in which that ))ody and several 
of the boards of guaixlians throughout the county were at variance, 
followed by further experience under the Ix)cal Government Act 1894, 
both as rural district councillor and first chairman of a parish 
council, ought to entitle me to speak on the utility of the Joint work 
of the sexes in local government ; even though my statement be 
regarded — as of rjfccessity it must be — as an ex jparte one. 

The theory which has been ventilated in this Keview is so charged 
with life-destroying character that we women, most of us being 
proud to he united to men by near and dear ties, may well be 
excused if we fail to accept anything so derogatory to the character 
of men in general. We are told that the inherent differences of 
sex so dominate the nature of men as to preclude full and free 
discussion on their part of any subject when women are present. 

‘ That things will appear to be threshed out, but will not be threshed, 
and yet they wdll appear so to the woman,’ and that she, the woman, 
will delude herself with having been victorious when in reality she has 
not been clearsighted enough to cnrrectly apprehend the situation. 
This reticence on the part of men will be owing to some ‘ fascination ’ 
which women always possess, and which men myst always feel, 
because this ‘ fusclnation ’ has existed since the days of tthe Ge^en of 
£deti. And yet, propounding this theory as to the inability of men to 
be businesslike and candid, the writer goes on to say, * And yet men 
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would not like women to lose this ** fascination ” even in the oounq^ 
hall ! ' And further, alas ! ‘ This great sensitiveness is so extensive 

that even if women be old and ngly — unless possibly they keep 
silence — there is no guarantee that this dominating “ fascination” of 
the sex will not tongue-tie male auditors.* Now, I think we should 
ask, where are we? Surely at a point where pathos is dissolved in 
bathos ! 

It would seem tliat women are akin to serpents, which, whether 
beautiful, old, or ugly, alike exercise in a greater or lesser degree 
so dangerous a fascination that men must be protected from having 
to face them. They are ad\'ised to double round and scotch them if 
they can, the result of which advice, if taken, will be that the snakes — 
i.e, the women — will thrive and multiply in the land of public debate. 
There is another suggestion to protect men, and that is that women 
might * be allowed to collect evidence for men to use in debate.*" 
We therefore presume that there should be an end to women giving 
evidence before committees of the Houses of Parliament or RoyaJ 
Commissions. In the future we ought to lose such valuable testi- 
mony as was given years ago by Miss Louisa Twining on workhouse 
management, or that of Dr. Annie M‘Call and other ladies before the 
recent Commission on Midwifery. should disi^ense with that, 

verbal testimony which from time to time able and philanthropic, 
women can give to the nation. 

We are asked to believe ‘ that the possibility of rudeness is the 
indispensable condition of x)ublic debate ; ’ that women will never — by 
rightly constituted men — be subjected to that heckling and sifting 
which those ‘ who love their country ’ give to men. Therefore 
W'omen should be kept not only out of Parliament, w^here they 
would intensify the jUready too venomous style of debate, but also off 
local councils. t 

Those who are conversant with the modern work of women in 
local government know that even if women have, not been exactly 
heckled on boards of guardians, they have certainly not been received 
\vith uniform courtesy. The success of lady guardians lias not been 
due to any fascination which has struck dumb their male co-workers, 
but to the signal ability and ease wnth wdiich they have grasped the 
possibilities of the poor law'. This has doubtless been in part owing to 
their superior knowledge to men of the needs and characters of the poor. ^ 

The women, who have taken part in such forms of local govern- 
ment as have been open to them do not believe — nor do the public 
who have watched the joint work of men and women on boards of 
guardians believe — ^tbat the presence of women has stultified freedom 
of speech or discussion for men. The Local Government Board and 
both Houses of Parliament have in every way encouraged the election 
of women, both as poor-law guardians and as members of the Metro-^ 
politan Asylums Board. Those governing powers have realised that 
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^jDoor law work cannot be thoroughly done without the co-operation 
of women. Both sexes can bring to the application of the poor law 
ftie full complement of &.cts, and in this way both the poor and the 
public have been the gainers. I will give as an example of the 
need of the womanly mind the consideration of three of those Acts 
of Parliament which for brevity I will call Permissive Acts — they 
may be applied or not applied — viz. the Notification of Diseases, the 
Vaccination, and the Cow Sheds and Dairies Acts. MTio would say 
but that women ought to have a voice and vote in the working of 
those Acts, or that the interest of women in those Acts should be 
confined ‘ to collecting evidence for men to debate ’ thereon ? Tliere 
have been most full and free discussions of the working of those Acts 
on conncils composed of men and women, and surely it is reductio ad 
ahsurdum ^ suppose that the most susceptible of men to female 
influence felt unequal to say all he required to. 

If it be granted, as indeed it must be, that questions will some- 
timi.>s arise touching the most miserable side of the relations of the 
sexc^s, I (•ait say that from iny fifteen years* experience there need be 
no reticence in discussion, except that which is of pre-eminent imi)or- 
tance in all public work, viz. the choice of fitting and appropriate 
language. 

liong before the modem movement had arisen among women for 
taking their share in local government, they and men had worked, 
together on joint boards for the management of refuges for fallen 
women and kindred institutions. ‘ To the pure all things are pure.*' 
A loathsome subject carries with itself an antidote for all except those- 
who, if tl^ey have fittaincd office, are really not fit to act as ijublic 
representative^. 

Parish councils have been in existence so brief a time that it is 
not possible to r#j)ort much experience, but so far as that experience 
has gone it has tended to show that the presence of women, far from 
being considered a hindrance by men, has been valued and appreciated 
by tliein. Two at least of the lady chairmen who were elected at th& 
first election were unanimously chosen by councils composed entirely 
of small village traders and labourers, in one case dashed with the 
Niiiirnii forming element. One at least of those lady chairmen (Mrs, 
Jlarker of Sherfield) dealt with the powders under the Act in so 
systeruatic and exhaustive a manner as to serve, in my humble 
oijinion, as a pattern for man3’^ a parish council under male control. 
Both Mrs. Barker and myself (though unknown to each other) resigned 
at the end of our first year of office, strangely enough for the same 
reasons. Both were anxious that the educational power of the chair 
of parish councils should not crystallise, and both .were desirous of 
proving beyond a doubt that a woman could act as chairman and re- 
turning officer at the annual parish elections. This would have been 
impossible had we been candidates for office. By singular good luck 
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one, if not both, the elections were decided by tlie casting vote of th# 
lady chairman. Before the publication of this Review Mrs, Barker 
will have given her most interesting experience at the conference Cf 
the Women's Emancipation Union held in London. 

If we could gather together the opinions of those women pioneers 
who have borne the brunt and burden of the day as co-workers 
with men in public assemblies, there is little doubt but that their 
testimony would tend to show that sex distinction has been much 
less oppressive than even they hoped it could be. It is not far-fetched 
to suggest that the novel position assumed by them minimised sex 
fascination. Men possibly regarded them as hybrid creatures, par- 
taking of the characteristics of two species, curiosities of natui'e ; 
but, like all hybrids, limited in sexual power, therefore (though, like 
the mule, good for liard work and surefootedness) of depreciated value 
in the scheme of Nature. 

I think w'e touch the crux of the matter when we say that a great 
vantage-ground has been taken from men who have to sit with w^omen 
on local boards. It is less easy to air a sex biassed opinioh, or give a 
sex biassed ruling, than of yore. In the past but few men cared to 
earn the gratitude of women by being enthusiastic on tlie woman’s 
side of a question. It was much more comfortable when only oiu^ 
side need be debated, and that the male side. Though, according to 
Mr. Oakley, two thirds of the spoil (I question the proportion), ‘ holy 
or unholy,’ gained by men may be apx>ropriated by the women they 
favour, there will alw’ays be some w'omen who will ai>preciate simple 
justice above all the good things of this life. 

This terrible theory of the impossibility of men doing just ice to 
business in the presence of women has been backed up^by a quotation 
from Dr. Johnson. It is now more than a century since the grand 
old lexicographer W'as placed in his grave, and meit and w’omen and 
theories have moved on since then. Yet I cannot say an unkind 
word of Dr. Johnson. His practice in regard to w’omen so often 
excelled his precepts ; the good husband of an old w^ife, the kind 
protector of destitute women, even to the sheltering of some of them 
for years in his own home, has gained my love. Even to the wealthy 
and fascinating Mrs. Piozzi he could blurt out his opinions. He 
never became weak-kneed in the presence of women. 

Experience has taught some of us that many men are more fearful 
■of ventilating their opinions l>efore members of great ability among 
their own sex than they are of enforcing opinions opposed to those 
of women. The fear of woman is as nothing compared to the fear of 
.a clever scathing male tongue. 

Women have ^desired that their x>ublic work should be on the broad 
line of h(yfno man — ‘ male and female created He them ’ — not on the 
narrow one of rex affinity, much lees of sex antagonism. George 
31eredith, by deep and generous intuition, has sounded in bis latest 
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fork the revolt of women from sex appreciation alone. A too late 
cjplightened husband is made to say : ‘I do not believe that anything 
higher than respect can be given to a woman ; * and again ‘ When . . . 
woman breathes respect into us she wings a beast.^ How different 
are these sentiments from those of Mr. Oakley, who would base all 
human relationships between men and w omen on sex fafleination alone ! 

If the disorder be but half as bad as it is represented, there can be 
only one certain cure. We must have an increase in the representa- 
tion of women. Women cannot go back, it is undesirable from the 
enemy’s point of view that tliey should remain where they are, con- 
seijuently they must go forward. This’ will reduce the number of 
men likely to be affected, and secure for women the exercise of those 
higher qualities of mind, heait, and brain which belong alike to 
spiritually-minded men and women. Every age has produced women 
for whom the serious concerns of life have had a greater attraction 
than its pleasures. The Vestal Virgin exists no longer but as a pure 
syrnlx)!. 1(Jie Sister of Charity has been for ages among us. The 
sj)ear of progress presses us on. This generation of women is awake 
not only to the need of religious but also of civic devotion on the part 
of women to do battle with ‘ dirt, discomfort, and disease.’ 


Harriett McIlqcham. 
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The author of the llth chapter of the Book of Genesis felt profoundly 
how great a lever of civilisation a common IiIiil'i mi." among men must 
Ije. He represents Jehovah as foreseeing that with this bond of union 
‘ nothing will be withholden from them which they purpose to do/ 
Hence human speech, he tells us, wns confounded ; the too rapid 
growth of human power was indefinitely stayed by the separation of 
language into divers tongues. Those w^ho still believe in a Special 
Providence regulating the temporal affairs of men may fairly i)oint 
to the same interference operating at the present day. Whenever a 
number of neighbouring nations or races, separated by their sp(*och, 
have been brought into that large and constant contact which is 
implied by a common civilisation, they have endeavoured to over- 
come this great obstacle ; they have striven tow’ards a coiriinon 
language, or a common graphic system ; and yet when the goal of 
unity, at least so far as common intercourse, had been well nigh 
attained, hostile causes interfere. With the confounding of ‘jpeerh all 
the labour of approximation by mutual understanding, pf a common 
language is undone, and w'e begin again from the Tower of Babel, 
There is no clearer proof than this to an historiani:hat human pro- 
gress is not a continuous advance, but something spasmodic, w hich often 
recedes from unclaimed ground, which often resigns conquered terri- 
tory. There was a time, not many centuries ago, when any man 
who chose to learn Latin in addition to his mother tongue could con- 
verse easily with any other educated man in Europe. There never 
was a better practical solution of a great difficulty. By keeping up 
as the medium of communication a dead Inui v.rc'e, if w^e may so term 
a language freely spoken, but no longer the mother tongue of any 
European people, all difficulties of international jealousy, which are now 
the greatest obstacle to a solution, were evaded. I.<atln was by com- 
mon consent regarded as the purest, the most grammatical, the most 
logical idiom which a man could learn ; there w^ere to be found in it 
not only all the « learned works^ of the day, but also great ancient 
masterpieces, not since equalled as standards of literary taste. This 
language had its alphabet perpetuated in its daughters ; ,it was de- 
void of that exuberance of flexions and of particles w'bich makes other 
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great languages so difficult to leam. It was the language which had 
been spoken hy the world’s conquerors, and was therefore the lan- 
guage of law, of religion, of philosophy. By acquiring this one 
passport to European thought, the medinBval youth had attained 
what years of study and an accumulation of linguistic lore will not now 
provide. For, ever since the Eenaissance, or certainly the Befonna- 
tion, the Aufkldrwng in other directions has been the growth of 
confusion in this. A struggle seems to have arisen among the 
modem Komance languages, which of them should be the successor 
to Latin. After a sudden and early growth of Italian, which must 
at one time have seemed to men the natural heir — ^Proven^al was 
only the common language of artificial Love — ^French succeeded in 
occupying the civilised courts and the polite society of Europe. If 
the old French monarchy and aristocracy Iiad not been swept away by 
the terrible Eevolution ; if France had not ruined her primacy in 
courtliness, and had not for a time become the dread and the horror of 
all Europe^ it is quite possible that French might have become the 
exclusive international medium. But the mercantile preponderance 
of England and the national antagonism of Crermany raised up rivals 
to her supremacy. And since the assertion of nationality was identi- 
fied with the speaking of a special language, all hope of any agree- 
ment has disappeared. When I was young, it was fairly assumed 
that a working knowledge of English, FVench, and German would 
open to the student all the stores of European learning, Nothing 
can now be further from the truth. Not only are there scientific 
and literary works of international importance — I exclude mere 
poetry small talk — in Italian and Greek, and fiir more in Dutch, 
but there are ^iiiues of knowledge only to be reached by acquiring 
Eussian and Hungarian. I am told that the geological and zoological 
observations ove# the huge area of Asiatic Eussia are now published 
in Eussian Transactions ; I know that the most interesting Eeports 
on Hungarian social and political questions are now in Hungarian 
yellow books. Some yeare ago all these things were printed ib 
French or German. Now we must spend half our youth in acquir- 
ing a series of foreign tongues, and the remainder in lamenting that 
what we have acquii-ed is insufficient. 

Is there to be no limit to this absurdity ? It is only recently 
that I was sent a pronouncement regarding the Irish (Celtic) lan- 
guage, signed, I grieve, to say, by a Protestant bishop and canon, 
Among other names which represent either hostility to England or 
mere gratuitous folly, recommending that an agitation should be 
commenced to prevent the appointment of any officials in the south 
and west counties who could not speak Irish, and jsuggesting other 
means of galvanising into life a most difficult and useless tongue — 
not only useless, but a mischievous obstacle to civilisation. 

We can see in the signal example of Wales how a country 
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^joining the most civilised population in Europe, and under its lawd^ 
can he kept barbarous by upholding its own obsolete lan^'.iapfr-. 
The sentimentality of confining Welsh appointments to those who 
8j)eak 'Welsh is lowering the standard of Welsh officials to a most, 
melancholy extent. The further the 'Welsh-speaking remnant falls 
behind in the march of civilisation, the worse the evil will become. 
One shudders to think of such principles applied in Ireland.^ But. 
the sense of humour in our people is our great safeguard. The only 
advice I can offer to the signatories of the monstrous document I 
lately received is to urge them to agitate for the resuscitation of 
Cornish and of JVlanx. They might also turn their attention to the 
dying languages of the Maories and the natives of Australia. 

The general result is that not only is no advance being made 
towards a better mutual undemtanding among civilised nations, but 
that every miserable remnant of barbarism, every vanquished and lialf- 
extinct language which has lost its literary worth, and has become & 
hindrance to the commercial and political progress of the world, is 
now coddled and pampered as if it were the most precious* product of 
the human mind. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I am very far from imagining 
that it would be either possible or useful to supplant the language of 
any nation by an artificial or foreign growth. The extraordinary 
diversity of tongues in the w'orld — Terrien de la Couperie had counted 
at least 800 — not only points to the great fact that the invention of 
language is natural to man in every clime and circumstance; it 
marks and perpetuates differences of great moment iu 

national character ; it has supplied us with all the spleridou;: and tlie- 
variety of many great masterpieces, none of which ^s capable of 
showing its perfection in any other dress than its own. But I am 
now considering language merely as a me^ns of easy and wide com- 
munication among them. It is indeed no damage to France that. 
Breton, Walloon, Provenpal, Basque are spoken in its provinces, but 
only so long as French is the imperial language of the courts, of 
Parliament, of science. The languages of s^jecial corners of the world 
are like their national costumes, interesting and picturesque ; but to* 
W'ear national costume out in the great world is only found practical 
with one profession — ^that of wet-nurse,® Elsewhere we must seek it 
either in the artist’s studio or at the fancy ball. Provided, then, there* 
be an im 2 )erial language in use, not only jargons or dialectical varieties, 
but even distinct languages, are to be regarded with indulgence and 
consideration. The test point is this : which is made compulsory, 
the imperial or the local tongue ? If the former, we are advancing, 

' There is no country in which sham excuses, political and religious, for appointing', 
incompetent men to responsible posts flourish more signally than in Ireland. Are wo.. 
now to add a new sham, the linguistic excuse ? 

* Probably because it suggests rural innocence and health. 
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M the latter, we are receding, in civilisation. To give examples. 
Since Hungary was so ill advised ^ to discard German as its State 
language, and has introduced its Tartar language into the schools and 
public offices as the national and necessary language, it is losing touch 
with the rest of Europe, and drifting away into the herd of semi- 
Oriental nationalities which are seeking to establish doubtful claims 
to be included in the peerage of European culture.® So long as 
Wales, or the sentimental English government of Wales, will appoint 
no bishop or curate that cannot preach in Welsh, it is certain that 
the majority even of really civilised Welshmen will be excluded from 
serving their country in this department, and so W^’ales will in future 
contribute even less than she has done to British greatness. If, on 
the other hand, Berkeley and Swift, Goldsmith and Sheridan, Grattan 
and Burke had been compelled to speak and write in Irish, for the 
sake of official promotion, or to soothe national sensibilities, not only 
would the English-speaking world, but Ireland herself, have suffered 
immeasurable damage. So far as purely national sentiment requires 
it, let us Ifkve poetry and prose in every tongue : let the Scotch 
heart beat faster to the jargon of Bums, or the Dorsetshire to that of 
Barnes ; let us have the flavour of each nationality, and the perfume 
of its finest bloom, expressed in myriad tongues ; but when we come 
to international questions, imperial policy, discoveries in science, 
history, economic and social jiroblems, we should surely insist upon 
some limitation in the vehicle employed. As a matter of fact, we do 
censure the modern vagaries on this subject. We neglect even 
valuable dissertations written in out-of-the-way tongues. The author 
loses mo^ of the recognition which he would receive if he addressed 
the civilised \jorld ; he too often consoles himself, however, with that 
most silly and yet engrossing of modern pride 

in his own jargAi as the finest languag*- r,f 

Having now stated the mischief, I to i uii'ider the 

means, actual or possible, by wliicb we might remedy, partially at 
least, this great obstacle to our progress in civilisation. But hitherto I 
have only considered the trouble entailed on those who really master 
several languages ; I ouglit to siiy a word before passing on concerning 
the stone of Tantalus which occupies the time and labour of the 
average school boy or giii. The tyrannical shams of modem life 
have imposed it on all systems of secondary or higher education, 
that they shall at least pretend to teach modem languages. Some of 
these languages, especially French, are made compulsory in almost 
all competitive examinations. Every officer in the British army, for 
example, is now supposed to have qualified in French. How many 

■ I gee ifc reported by the special correspondent of the. Motining Pott at the Mil- 
lenary celtibratiuu in Hungary (7tli of May that German is |[apidly losing ground 

there, and that the Plungarians are quite proud .it their success in recovering the pre- 
ponderance of the Magyar language. Nothing proves more clearly the fact that they 
have not yet appreciated European culture. 
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of them have any working knowledge of that language ? Shall I saf 
not one in every 500 ? At all events in Egypt a few years ago. 
when there was a considerable British army there, and many British ( 
officers in the Egyptian service, it was a matter of common know- 
ledge that the only officer who could speak French with any correct- 
ness to the distinguished visitors who used that tongue was the 
general commanding, a man brought up in days long anterior to the 
competitive system. At the same time there was but one officer 
who had any command of German, and he had been a German 
dragoon officer for ten years. At that time, at all events, it was 
manifest that the whole of tlie hours sjient in the attempt to learn 
French by many hundreds of young men had been absolutely 
wasted. IVIany of them told me that they had forgotten every word 
of the smattering acquired for their examination. And this is so all 
over the country. In the Irish intermediate examinations, many 
hundreds of school boys and girls compete in French. I have good 
reason to know that it is mo.st difficult to find one of^them who 
could translate at sight any a\erage French prose, or even read it 
out, so that any Frenchman could by any chance understand it. To 
understand spoken French, or to reply to a question in that lan- 
guage, is not even part of the training, as they are examined on 
paper only, and do not leani even the rudiments of French pro- 
nunciation ! Risxim teneatis amici ! Was there ever so comj>lete 
an instance of teaching a dead language ? But indeed it is no 
laughing matter, seeing that millions of liours of labour aw 
absolutely wasted by the absurdities of modem education. Those 
who succeed in mastering a language have at least laid up one 
valuable deposit, upon which they can draw hereafter, ddiough under 
a more perfect civilisation this labour need not have been 
required of them ; those who attempt and fail, or w^o merely strive 
to qualify in a book examination with the intention of throwing the 
subject aside forthwith, are a far larger class, and the amount of 
force w'asted in this manner is one of the most disgraceful extrava- 
gances of our modem life.* 

Let me not be told that all tliis applies equally to the study of the 
dead classical languages. The Latin learned by a candidate for tlie 
army does not profess to be intended for conversation • it is therefore 

* Here is an instmclive anecdote in point . It happened that an examiner, 'when 
controlling an examination in French, set one of Dauclet'a books of short essays as a 
specimen of the modern language. When Ciindidates complained that they could not 
find in their dictionaries the words used, it ‘ transpired,’ ns the papers say, that they 
had nothing but the vocabularies at the end of their elementary lesson bonks to eon* 
.suit. He thereupon published a recommendation to use Littr^’s abridged Dictionary, 
an excellent book, w]^ich costs 11«. Sff.net. Since that time the majority of the can- 
didates dropped French. They had no idea of investing lls. 8<Z. in a book perfectly 
useless to them when the examination was over. Besides, modem education must not 
cost anything ; it is a mere engiiie for winning prizes wiihont any outlay beyond time. 
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m sham ; the Latin grammar is and must remain of use to him, not 
only whenever he desires to learn a foreign language, but whenever 
ift aspires to a literary use of his own. But the objection is too stale 
and oft refuted to require another word. I only desired, before passing 
on to the discussion of the remedies for our Babel, to Impress upon the 
reader that the increase in the number of current European languages 
has been accompanied with an increased pressure upon our youth to 
learn them ; and that this pressure produces a waste of millions of 
valuable hours every year among those whq fail in the task, whether 
from natural stupidity, or from incomx)etent and antiquated teaching, 
or from a rotten and ridiculous system of examinations. The evil is 
therefore more aggravated than it ever was, and requires more urgent 
consideration. 

No remedy can be proposed with any chance of a hearing if 
the author shows himself ignorant of previous solutions. The most 
obvious condition of success in so difficult a problem is to know' what 
others have essayed ; and if they have failed, to understand the causes 
of such failhre. 

The system adopted by the Chinese and surrounding peoples may 
be called thoroughly successful in its way, but is nevertheless out of the 
question for our purpose. By the use of a system of w'riting w’hich 
does not represent sounds (w'ords), but the things themselves (images 
or ideas), they have attained to a mode of representing their thoughts 
wdiich can be e.xpressed in many different languages. The Japanese, 
Corean, or Mandschu educated man can read and write the same signs, 
while each of them pronounces these signs according to his own 
tongue. ^Thus, any one of them, if educated in this system of writing, 
can converse iij^ luriting with any other, though the languages spoken 
by each are wholly distinct. Of course, a graphic system not of 
sounds but of idl?as must be very cumbrous ; a mandarin requires to 
know at least 2,000 signs for his literary idiom ; but what is the 
labour of learning these in comparison wdth the labour of learning 
even one of the languages required ? This is therefore a very 
reasonable solution, though it falls short of establishing a common 
system for conversation. Nor is there any possibility that we should 
ever again set up an ideographic system of writing in the world. 
The advantages of our phonetic alphabet are too obvious.® 

I have spoken above of the far more satisfactory mediaeval solution 
of speaking and writing^ Latin in addition to one’s mother tongue. 

• Nevertheless one man at least has been so impressed by the Chinese solution 
that he has proposed one for European consideration. Here is the title of his book 
on Ideography, quoted, with a short account of his system, by Professor Max Miiller in 
the second series of his Leet^ires on ths Sdenee of Language : ^Smoire tur la posn- 
tilUS et ia facility de former une ^eriture ginirale au mogen de lagvelle tons tea pevplet 
puitsent i' entendre muiuellement mne qve let nnt eoiiTiaittefit la longue des autres .* 
par Don Sinibaldo de Mas, Envoyii Extr. ct Ministi-c Pl£n. dc S,M.C. en Chine, Paris, 

mz» 
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We can hardly call it a solution, wnce it grew up in Eur<^e througS 
the force of circumstances. Latin, having been the official language 
of the Roman Empire, became the language of the Church and of the ( 
Law, and so survived among the diverging nationalities of the early 
middle ages. The only difficulty to answer is ; why did it ever 
fail ? Why did so sensible a system ever make place to our modem 
confusiom? The reply which occurs to me is this : Latin was not 
confined to be the mere instrument of international communication : 
as such it even still has considerable vogue in the learned world ; but in 
the early middle ages Latin was not only the vehicle of Law and of 
Religion, it even aspired to express the private feelings of men and to 
supplant local poetry and familiar prose ; thus it became identified with 
the tyranny of Church, of State, of Scholasticism, which the Reformation 
overthrew. While the Cliurch intoned in Latin, the Reformers made 
it a principle to preach in ‘ the language understanded of the j^eople/ 
While the wits of the Renaissance published their polished conceits 
and artificial loves in Latin verse, sterner men sang the ruder words 
of deeper passions, of honest convictions, in their own tongues. Thus 
the reaction against media^^■al systems brought with it the reaction 
against their language, and with the domination, perhaps even the 
tyranny, of Latin, there w^as swept aw^ay the great and useful ‘func- 
tion which it w'as performing as an international language. 

Since the monarchy of Latin has given way to the oligarchy of 
five or six leading languages — an oligarchy now threatening to 
degenerate into a democracy of numerous outlandish tongues — 
several attenipts have been made to construct a common vehicle of 
communication. I shall mention but two. These are the philoso ^ ' 
phical attempt of Bishop Wilkins (1688) and the spcerit scheme 
called Volapiik. The bold and thorough-going jdan of Bishop Wilkins 
may most easily be comprehended by the sketch ot Professor Max 
Muller in the book above cited. It is there shown that Leibnitz 
was imbued with the same notions, probably borrowed from the 
Bishop’s work. Wilkins aimed at a complete rehandling both of lan- 
guage and writing. He proj)osed to classify all the objects in nature 
afresh, classify the sounds which .should represent them, classify the 
signs correspondingly, and so to construct a perfectly logical and 
complete system of sounds and signs, absolutely independent of all 
existing languages and graphic systems. The Professor’s initial 
objection to this remarkable proxK>sal is that any classification of 
nature must be defective, tliat it must require modifications with 
the increase of knowledge, and so imjjly disturbances of the system 
of sounds and signs. It is not worth making this objection, which, 
by the way, ajipUes to many living tongues, when there remains a 
far larger and deeper difficulty. I.<anguage is a growth, and not an 
invention. All the resources of science cannot construct a piece of 
tissue, which wdll live and grow, though all the animal and vegetable 
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!||porld consists of sucli tissn^, developed froin the, microscopic ceW. 
If it is a most difficult feat to invent and impose upon Imman use 
€iren one new word, how chimerical is it to impose upon mankind a 
new and wholly artificial language f Leilmitz, who bad taken cog- 
nisance of this system, was fiill of it shortly before his death, but we 
need not for one moment imagine that even his genius could have 
imposed upon the world an invented language, however philosophi- 
cally and scientifically perfect. 

The recent attempt — I mean the system calling itself Volapiik — 
was devised by a man ® who apparently had heard of this difficulty, 
and who felt that known words or roots for ordinary objects, however 
wanting in logical order or relation, would be far more acceptable 
than syllables of wholly arbitrary value. The inventor was probably 
struck by the existence of Pigeon or Trade English, which is in actual 
use, not only in China, but among savages on almost all trade routes 
in America and Africa, modified, of course, in each case by the 
native language. The general features of this valuable medium of 
communicntion are a very small and practical vocabulary, consisting 
partly of native words for objects, partly of common English words ; 
a disregard of grammatical forms, beyond the absolute necessity of 
being intelligible ■ and a great deal of gesture, to help out the de- 
ficiencies of so scanty a system of speech. Thus the savages of the 
world, dealing with English or English-sj^eaking traders, seem to 
have removed the obstacle which still divides and estranges civilised 
nations.’ This the inventors of Volapiik proposed to do, not by in vent- 
ing a wholly new and arbitrary language, but by compounding a new 
jargon, made up of a selection of roots and forms from the living 
language! of Europe. The history of this lx)ld attempt is curious 
and instructi\^. Taken up by many people with great exjjectations, 
taught for a yeag or two even in counting-houses in North Germany, 
aiffl in their corresponding houses abroad, accejited for a moment with 
great hopes, and showing many symptoms of success, it has dis- 
appeared so suddenly, and yet so noiselessly, that I $up];)ose the very 
name is unknown to the younger portion of my readers. Yet eight 
years ago it was a matter of general talk, not only among students of 
language, but in coinmercml houses. Its sudden death seems to liave 
taken place about 1890, for I cannot find any new editions of the 
grammar or lexicon in English after that date, and it was undoubtedly 
the passive resistance of English wliich killed it. The original in- 
ventor seems to have hd,dtlie idea of opposing and displacing English 
consciously before him. Neither the vocabulary nor the simple 
processes of Englifsli was admitted in his language. Both vowel and 

Father J. M. ScKleyer of Litzelstetten, in Batlon, who firsf published his system 

in aseo. 

’ Even in the Bismarck Archipelago (let him that readeth understand !) this trade 
English is current, and not German, which seems quite inadaptable to such uses.] 
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consonant sounds foreign to English were employed, and there ire 
not a single sentence in any Volapiik book of which any Englishman 
could even guess the general sense, any more than he could guess at 
a sentence in Hungarian. The very name of the language has a 
sound which English ears with difficulty distinguish, and English 
longues fail to pronounce. It is very amusing to see how the hand- 
books published in America or England endeavour to gloze over or 
to deny this original hostility to English. One of them says that 
English is the natural guide to Volapiik, and that English people 
have a great advantage in learning it. Moreover that forty per cent, 
of the roots are derived from English. More impudent falsehoods 
could hardly be imagined.® The whole principle of the new grammar 
^as mfleduyiial, wcjrking by suffixes and affixes, a process wellnigh 
strange to us. The odious paradigms of verbs emerge again with 
additional complications from the limbo to which they were con- 
signed with our Latin grammars. Will the reader desire a specimen 
of this odious jargon ? 

I loved aldfob 

Thou lovest .... iilofol 

He loved .... iilofom 

She loved • . . . iilofof 

It loved alofos 

We loved .... aldfon 

Thou lovest thyself . . . aldfolok 

You loved .... iildfons 

Which of the two systems is the easier to learn ? Obviously, 
that in which the persons are made distinct and are conscious siil»j(‘r1s, 
not hidden in senseless terminations only to be distingui.shed by dead 
memory. What shall we say of the invention of nuw roots (ajjpear- 
ing in the above suffixes) for the ordinary pronouns, when so many 
and such ancient languages had alre^uly come into accord upon these 
perpetually recurring ideas ? 

In the face of these grotesque absurdities, only saved from the 
charge of lunacy by the orderly and systematic arrangement of 
nonsense words and forms, the wonder is, not why such a system 
should have promptly died, but why it ever has shown active signa 
of life and progress. Its advocates tell us that there have been forty 
attempts at various times to invent a non-national language. No 
wonder they are all dead and buried, when this, the latest and 
probably the most ingenious, offends so egregiously against common- 
sense, against the present conditions of the world, against that funda- 
mental law of progress — to make the best of what we have. In the 

* In the case of roots common to English with French or German it is quite 
manifest that the author borrowed them from the latter languages, and they are so 
disguised that no English reader can recognise them. 
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gemetery of buried projects which this century has to show, it occu- 
pies the newest grave, and on the fresh tombstone we may write its 
epitaph : Fad of fads. 

It remains for us to try the only other solution. As the savages 
of the world have modified English to suit their puixwses, adopting 
this one foreign language for international communication in addition 
to their own, so vre must endeavour to persuade civilised men to be 
content to adopt one common language for the same purpose, while 
they cherish their own for national and for literary use. In the last 
century French held this place as the language of diplomacy in the 
courts of Europe, and even now, tliough French influence is mani- 
festly decaying throughout the world, though French commerce is 
waning,® we often hear claims of the old supremacy, and at Athens 
or even at Alej^andria (to our shame be it spoken), French is a 
more frequent medium of communication than English. But in 
.spite of the stupid indifference of our rulers, who will not see that 
l..'i is one of the great .sources of a nation’s influence, English 
(‘iiterprise #ind English trade make it perfectly impossible for any 
other nation to impose its language on the w^orld. From this aspect 
w'e may include under English the grent Kepublic of the West, 
which not only speaks Englisli all over North America, but which 
leavens the cargoes of foreigners that arrive almost daily at her ports, 
and insists that, whatever may be their nationality or speech, they 
shall accommodate themselves to the condition of understanding and 
speaking English. If we add to the influence of the United States 
that of the Englisli coloni(‘s all over the world, the preponderance of 
English is so great th t we only wonder wliy our language has not 
long sincfe become not only the trading language (Haudelsprache), but 
the language* of common intercourse throughout the nations of the 
world. That it^will become so in time is very probable, if English 
commerce and English wealth continue to expand at their present 
rate. If the nuTnl)er of persons wlio expect to receive money from 
the English, and to whom therefore a knowledge of our language is 
profitable, keeps continually iiicrcji.-'iiig, the gro'ft'th of English 
influence and English speech is a matter of certainty. 

The great obstacle at present lies in that international jealousy 
of which I have recently spoken in this Review. That ‘jealous 
female’ France is furious at the wane ,of her old supremacy in 
language. The French are, moreover, very bad linguists, worse even 
than the English, and very naturally strive against the necessity of a 
new burden upon their education. Tlie (Jermans, who learn lan- 
guages easily (though not well), feel bound to assert the nationality 

uf their new empire against all foreign influences, fortunately against 

% 

■ 

* This is freely admitted by French observers; cf. the instnictire article of the 
Fioomte G. d'Avenel in the ^evue det ^euee Mondes for the 1st of March 1F96. 
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French above all, thus putting obstacles far more than we do hi 
way of the diffusion of that language. The Hungarians and Caecha, 
however, are limiting, on their side, the spread of German, an^ 
Italian officers are no longer required to know French for their 
competitive examinations. All these mutual jealousies are important 
factors in the problem ; they give unwilling aid to the final predomi- 
nance of English. 

Probably the main obstacles in the w^ay of this most desirable 
end come from omrselves. Two classes are specially to blame : our 
diplomats and our pedants. The former allow every opportunity to 
pass where the use of English might fairly be asserted— sometimes 
from mere stupidity in not estimating its importance, or from pride 
in the assertion of mere military or naval preponderance ; some- 
times (though rarely) from the vanity of airing their own proficiency 
in a foreign language ; sometimes out of that insane folly which con- 
sists in humouring the sensibilities of jealous neighbours ; from these 
causes, or from sheer indifference, there is no steady assertion of the 
English tongue in our colonial or foreign diplomacy. ‘ Of tliese 
reason.^ the policy of consideration for foreign sensibilities is not 
only the most utterly foolish, but the most ridiculous, for it makes 
concessions without the smallest chance of their motive being 
appreciated. To postulate delicate tact and tender sympathy for tlie 
feelings of others as the mainspring of any English surrender must 
seem perfectly grotesque to any foreign observer even when the facts 
are so. If, for example, Ix»rd Cromer concedes that French (beside 
Arabic) shall be the official language of Egypt, is it likely that any 
Frenchman will attribute this most damaging concession to his 
suavity and sympathetic tact, and not to a fear of French threats ? 
And yet, owdng to this want of jiroper self-assertion in '‘England, tlie 
noble American schools in Egypt, and all the othir influences in 
the country that had wellnigh Anglicised it a few years ago, have 
been allowed to make way for the teaching of French, and the 
consequent spread of the influence of a local French press bitterly 
liostile to England, and spreading every sort of calumny against us 
among the natives. Tliis blunder even reacts upon neighbouring 
nations. Is it likely that the Greeks, a most intelligent nation, 
would now bff teaching their children French as their European 
language, if they had seen that English was becoming the leading 
speech of Alexandria, and thus of the I.ievant ? They are indeed 
shortsighted in not perceiring the steady 'and inevitable decay 
of French influence in Euroi)e; in fifty years they will see it 
plainly enough. What I here complain of is that our politicians, 
who could by steady pressure accelerate the progress of English speak- 
ing in the w'orld, only interfere to delay it. Have they ever con- 
ciliated one solitary foreigner by these ignorances or negligences ? 

The other great impediment to the rapid and certain spread of 



JS^liah {^^le^ing aiid writi&g^ £com-ilie |)edftii who find biul 
^argimients to saj^rt the comaervatiYe spirit of the vulgary and pro- 
^st against any step which may remove the great dif&ciilty in the 
way of foreigners learning English. Our grammar is very easy, our 
grammatical forms very few and simple ; our spellihg is the great 
obstacle. For a long time it has not represented our pronunciation 
with any approach to consistency or accuracy. Yet the pedants, as 
well as the public, insist upon maintaining our often irrational spell- 
ing as not only an essential of the language, hut as the main test 
whether an Englishman is educated or not. It is, of course, the 
easiest test for slave-driven examiners to use in making artificial 
differences among their myriad candidates. Tliree? or four mistakes 
in our absurd spelling will exclude from the army a young man who 
has every natural quality to be a good soldier. Even the few little 
timid ciianges made by American use, in the direction of omitting 
useless letters, are regarded with dislike, and accounted vulgarisms, 
by our purists. Truly, if they set before their minds, not the con- 
venience ^ Civil Service examiners, not the stupid adherence to an 
irrational and artificial .orthography, not the isolation of England, 
but the great future which her language might have in traversing the 
whole w^orld, they could see that soifie concessions at all events might 
be made to the wants of all the foreign world, some release from the 
enormous tax of time upon our own children in haring to spell con- 
trary to their utterance. 

Am I then a disciple of JVlr. Pitman, and do I actually advocate 
the horrors of phonetic spelling? As a new system, no. A page of 
the Fomtic Nuz is to me as disgusting as to any purist in spelling. 
The advocates of that system have gone too fast and too far. They 
were, like th# advocates of Volapiik, too rash in offending popular 
prejudices, anc^they have met with their punishment They did 
not realise that as language is not an invention but a growth, so 
spelling is a growth, and will not be reformed by a revolution, but 
by a quiet and rational pressure in a proper direction. If every 
literary man would do but a little in that way, even our generation 
would see a great change. But we must emancipate ourselves from 
the tyranny of printers as well as |>edaiit8. I found that it required 
some little persuasion to make the former print rime, rythm, sovran, 
and a few other such reforms, and I should certainly have reverted to 
theeighteenth-centmy tho\ were it not that! could not face do' (dough). 
But these faint and insignificant beginnings sliould be followed up 
by many others, especially warning the reformers that they need not 
expect, or even aim at, uniformity in the earlier stages of the cam- 
paign. The real and only object for the present generation is to 
accustom the vulgar English public to a certain indulgence or laidty 
in spelling, so that gradually we may approach — I will not say a 
phonetic, but — a reasonably consistent orthography. For then every 
Voi. XL— No. 237 3 G 
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will find hiis task lightened; he will have some ohaiioe a€ 
leiiming English from books ; any vidatimiB of use he oommits by 
oveNphonetic spelling will not be counted to Mm as a deadly ciime 
against our language. And then in a short time, in spite of the jea^ 
lousies that will arise, the British tongue, like British gold, will 
probably pervade the world. 

The reader will give me credit, 1 hope, for opposing all wild and 
sudden expedients. The examples of Volapuk and of j^onetio spell- 
ing are sufficient framings that any such policy only retards the great 
object which every promoter of Imperial British interests should have 
in view. But adopting as our motto Featina Imte, I have yet one 
suggestion to . o^r which may probably, like all such suggestions, 
however moderate, be regarded at first with scorn, ultimately with 
interest and appro^nJ. It is based upon the historic parallel of what 
was done by the Greeks vrhen they stood in &ce of a problem analo- 
gous to ours. There came a period, about the time that Rome ab- 
sorbed and unified the kingdoms about the eastern Mediteriranean, 
'when Greek became the language of commerce, and even of polite 
intercourse, from the Tigris to the Atlantic Ocean, from the Red Sea 
to the British Channel. It was the interest of both Greeks and bar- 
barians that many should learn to use Greek. How did the Greeks, 
a clever people, meet this demand ? for their language was one of 
exceeding richness and complexity of forms, of literary dialects, of 
'Constructions. In the first place the varieties of spelling produced 
by writing the dialects were abolislied. All the Greek intended for 
eommon intercourse was, written in a common dialect^ though, of 
-course, great varieties of pronunciation must have remained. So far 
modem English is agreed with them. Though we may speak, we do 
not write, dialects in the books intended for business, for science, or 
for international use. The Greeks had this advantage over us, that 
their spelling of this common dialect was, if not phonetic, at least 
rational and consistent, except in one particular. But in this lay a 
great diflSculty for foreigners. The Greek accent was not at all 
determined by the quantity of the vowels, and so a foreigner reading out 
a manuscript of the second century B.c. would make such mistakes as 
to render him unintelligible to Greek natives who heard him. That 
is not a matter of conjecture or probability ; it may be tested by any 
one to-day in Greece. If an Oxford or Cambridge scholar carries his 
* quantitieB ’ with him to the Peloponnesus, he will find himself hope- 
lessly unintelligible, and he will hardly understand one word of what 
the people say, even when the words are good classical Greek.^^ 


'* In the Bimplest -woidB this coriotw difficulty occurs. For esomple 'H fdpawos 
fiifiKiop pronounced as our classical people barbarously pronounce it, has no 
meaning whatever to a Greek. To the correct H wapff^r he might answer 

MdAiara, but would not recognise our MaAfoTa. For with him, as with us, quantity 
and accent are nearly identical. 
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^gKflk people do not, I believe, realise how cott$!etely uaelese it is 
to speak any language with wrong accent. Let ns road out the follow- 
ing example quickly to ordinary hearers, and how many will under- 
stand it ? * He was misled ,up to his demise by mendacious evidence 
and illusdry promises. The interpreter interposed so that the juror 
Escaped uninjhred.’ ^ 

How, then, did the Greeks meet this difficulty, and help the 
Bomans and Orientals who desired to learn their language ? They 
put accents on their words, a perfect novelty, and very probably one 
which the purists of the day beheld with disgust.*^ But by this 
means, and Without altering their spelling, they gave a practical guide 
to foreigners and greatly facilitated the spread of Greek throughout 
the world. Why not adopt the same device as regards English ? I 
have known many a British traveller puzzled in Ireland because he 
was ignorant of the accents on our proper names. Why not there- 
fore write Drdgheda, Athenry, Achonry, Athy, &c., and save trouble ? 
And then why not gradually and tentatively distinguish by accents 
though and tough, pl&gue and ILgue, according to any system which 
may be found most simple and convenient? A paragraph at the 
opening of the Grammar would be sufficient to explain it. Whether 
we should ever require the elaborate distinctions of the Greeks, 
whether a rude unscientific attempt might not be more effective 
than the systems of grammarians, these are questions which need 
not be discussed till some trial has been made. 

Here, then, is the sum of the whole matter. The civilised world is 
undergoing a terrible waste of time and labour in the now compulsory 
acquiring of many languages, and in the main even this labour is 
thrown a^ay, because most people do not advance fer enough to use 
any foreign fhnguage. Moreover the great proportion of such 
students want fcfeign not to study their literature — a high 

and refined pursuit — but for practical purposes, in order to communi- 
cate with various natives, and in order to leam what they have to 
say on scientific or practical subjects. It is obvious that the use of 
one common language in addition to the mother tongue of each 
people would produce an enormous saving of time, and tend to the 
nearer and better knowledge of the world’s progress among them all. 
This position of the common language was once attained by Greek, 
then in a wider sense by Latin, both of which commanded not only 
the business transactions, but even the literature of the world for 
some centuries. Since the abandonment of Latin in &,vour of the 
tongue of each European nation within its own area, confusion h/m 
prevailed, until political predominance of France for a time 
imposed French as the language of diplomacy upon Europe, and 
more recently until the mercantile predominance pf England and 

There m, moreover, clear evidence that this novelty was gradnaUy introduced, 
and took some time to prevail. 
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tn^g routes of the world. Severihdm th other dWhsed satieoe 
of Europe hold last to theii restive twgues as a wa tter of jealoog 
patnotiBm, and have even broken down the primacy of French in the * 
field of diplomacy . Moreovei France is waning m population and in 
power, while the Ft:’.!-!,-.'. :-.,f races are waxing. The attempt 
to settle the problem by inventing an arhitmry tongue has been 
ineffectual, and will never succeed in the fwie of practical lanffDi)i;c.>'. 
which are the natural growth of the human mind, spoken and under-' 
stood already by many millions of men. Nor will a common system 
of signs like the Chinese be of much avail, in trade, where speaking 
is fer more important even among the educated minority than writing, 
an art which the majority of the world has never yet acquired. In 
spite, therefore, of many serious obstacles, English will gain the 
victory and teeome the a Some of these obstacles, 

such as the jealousy of neighbouring nations, we cannot obviate ; 
others, which consist in certain anomalies affecting our orthography 
and hindering the quick acquisition of English by foreigners, we 
should endeavour to diminish by practical common sense, by disre- 
garding the pedant and the purist, and by encour^ng such gradual 
and moderate licenses as may make English easier, without violating 
the traditions or the spirit of our great heritage. 


J. P. Mahafkv. 
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ENGLISH AND DUTCH DAIRY FARMING 


At a recent bye-election in the West of England an English politi- 
cian was reported to have said as follows : — 

Land is the property of the people. You must never forget this one main 
’principle of difference in property as between land and articles of manufacture. 
We can ma^ boots and coats, build cathedrals, railways, canals, bridges, tunnels, 
all the other articles which we associate with the necessities of modern life, but 
no man ever mode land. No man ever made an acre one foot longer or one foot 
broader. The land is the property of the nation, given to the people by the Great 
Creator for the purpose of toiling upon it and obtaining from it food and siisten- 
ance. 

This is fine logic to preach to agricultural labourers, but it will 
hardly hold water. It would perhaps surprise the speaker of the 
above words if he were told that land, as we understand it in 
•civilised countries, is almost as much an article of manufacture as 
any of tlae articles above enumerated j yet such is the case. 

It is the ompitalist who has gradually given to the soil, on which 
■dwell populous gommunities, its greatest fertility and productiveness, 
•and has also given the means of housing its cultivators, its stock, and 
its produce. 

Agriculture is an industry that requires, perhaps, more capital 
ijhan any other : the owner finds four-fifths of this capital, in the 
■shape of houses, buildings, drainage, fences, roads, gates, soil 
improvements, &c. &c. ; the occupier finds the remaining fifth, in 
■stock and implements. 

There are also labourers’ houses to be built, let as a rule at rents 
hardly sufficient to keep them in repair, or actually merged in the 
£Eurm rental in the majority of eases. 

At the present time rent is little more than a fair interest asked 
by the capitalist fiy the amount of money he has tied up on the land 
he owns ; nothing is more untrue than that it is the land as land 
only {i,e. raw land) in respect of which the owner receives rent ; the 
&ct is that very little rent, if any, is paid in respect* of land as land 
•only. 

The estimated expenditure by owners on the agricultural land of 
707 
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Oieat Britain since the beginning of the century is about 700,000, OOOf., 
vhile the net income receivable, after paying all outgoings a^d 
expenses, is little more than 3r>,0(K), 000/. ; it is, therefore, not too ^ 
much to say that the owners get little more than a moderate interest 
on the capital invested by themselves and their predecesBors even 
during the present century. How many landowners are there in 
England at the present time who would not gladly accept as the 
price of' their estates the ..amount expended upon them during the 
last thirty or forty years ? 

When the colonial farmer settles upon a tract of land which 
Government may have granted to him for nothing, or for a 
small sum of money, he has to borrow, at high rates of interest, 
suflBcient money to build his house, drain, clear, irrigate, plant, 
fence, and otherwise develop the land, and construct a fom otit of a 
wilderness ; he, in foot, in many instances eventually pays a higher 
rent than the European farmer in the interest on these loons ; and 
in addition there is this difference : in the older countries bad times 
are met by a reduction of rent, and consequently a diminution in the 
rate of interest paid on the capital invested in the land ; in the 
newer countries, when times go against the faimer, and he makes no 
profit, the capitalists, fearing their money is in danger, will no 
longer lend without higher interest. This is shown especially in 
America by the numbers of heavily mortgaged and derelict farms. 
Thus it often happens that while European fanners, and especially 
English farmers, are in many instances paying 21. or 3/. per cent, per 
annum in respect of the capital invested in their forms, colonial 
formers are not infrequently paying 21. or 3/. per cent, pir month. 

During the last two hundred years land has bhen changed in 
Europe from comparative waste into flourishing fertility, almost 
entirely at the owners’ expense and with undoubted advantage to the 
community at large. 

In no part of Europe has the effect of capital been so strongly 
marked as in that delightful and practical cN)untry which occupies 
the central portion of the north-west comer of the European 
continent. Little Holland, as she has been aptly called, has been 
to a large extent reclaimed from the sea, marsh and lake, at an 
enormous cost, and a large sum has to be annually spent in keeping 
up her protective works. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to visit this small but flonrish- 
ing State cannot foil to be struck with the immense amount of capita] 
and labour which has been, and is being, expended in order to make 
her what she is. She is inhabited by an enterprising and pertinacious 
lace, closely allied to ourselves, whose industry and good sense have 
stamped their features on the land ; go where you will, all is order, 
neatness, and punctuality. 

The means of locomotion are ^cellent and varied, both by land 
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•«nd water. In addition to the main country is 

^intersected by canals, on which steamers trekschidts constantly 
:ply ; it has excellent roads, and is further covered by a network of 
light railways, by which one can go anywhere in ease and comfort at 
a very moderate cost. 

The advantages of these latter institutions to the agricultural 
population cannot be overestimated, afifording, as they do, a cheap 
and easy method of conveying agriculturists and their produce to the 
nearest market towns. Anybody who is sceptical as to the advantages 
of light railways has only to visit Holland for a few days to be con- 
vinced of their usefulness and excellenbe. No doubt from its flatness 
this country is peculiarly adapted to their construction, but we believe 
that there are many large districts in England which would offer 
almost equal facilities, and which would be very greatly helped and 
improved by their construction, if only the Board of Trade could relax 
its restrictions. 

The ^stem of dairy farming in Holland differs in many respects 
from our own, and in many respect^ it is superior. The temptation 
of sending milk to large cities, which is doing so much to deteriorate 
many of the English dairy districts, does not exist to the same extent 
for the Dutch formers. 

They have to turn their milk into dairy products, such as cheese 
and butter, and they have looked about to see what is the most eco- 
nomical and best way of accomplishing this end ; in consequence 
they have adopted what in England is still practically in its infoncy, 
viz. co-operative forming. 

All over Holland and Friesland are to be found numerous cheese 
and butter foctories, conducted on the very best principles, and turn- 
ing out good| which compare very favourably with what we can 
ourselves produce. The Friesland butter, though it has been severely 
competed with by Denmark, has on the whole held its own, being of 
uniform make and possessing good keeping qualities. 

The mode usually adopted in starting a factory is as follows : A 
certain district of, say, fifteen to twenty forms, of from fifty to 120 
acres, is mapped out, and a factory is erected on the most central and 
convenient spot for all, usually in close proximity to a canal or light 
railway (often both) j the money for building the factory is either 
borrowed or subscribed for by the fiimers. Each person delivers 
daily to the foctory the amount of milk yielded by his dairy cows, 
and takes back his proportion of whey, skim and butter milk, on 
which he feeds Ids calves and pigs. 

A manager is appointed, whose fixed salary includes the wages of 
his subordinates, and he and his assistants make the cheese or butter, 
as 1^6 case may be, and he markets the same. At the end of every 
three months the accounts are balanced, the expenses are deducted 
foom the gross receipts, and the balance of profit is divided amongst 
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the various fanners, in proportion to the amount of milk each has 
delivered during the period in question. 

This is true cooperation, and it ia in this practical and simple 
manner that most of the dairy farms are worked. 

There are, however, some factories that are owned by private 
companies, the shareholders being generally farmers. In this case 
the milk is bought and paid for at an agreed rate from the neighbour- 
ing farmers, and the company takes liie risk of manufocture and 
fluctuation of markets. 

There are some districts where the factory system is not adopted, 
and the formers make their goods at their own farmhouse and take 
them to market themselves ; but the foctory system is most i>re- 
valent. 

The price of milk in the best districts of North Holland, where 
the milk is of first quality, has ruled this summer about 4^ cents per 
litre (and lower), equal to 4-04cZ. per English gallon, and in Friesland 
the average price for twelve months w'orks out about 3*6 cents per 
litre, or 3'29d. per English gallon. 

The price for the summer months of this year in the western 
counties of England has been a little over 4-73(i. per gallon. But in 
the winter months the English former, who sells his milk in to\nis, 
would get a considerably better price than the Dutch farmer, who 
has to make goods all the year round at home or in factories. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the English farmer is now getting a better 
price for his milk than his Dutch neighbours.* 

The great bulk of the dairy waste products, such as whey and 
skim milk, is given to calves and young stock, while many pigs are 
fatted for pork ; but there are practically no l^acon factories, as in 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Although in numerous instances — in fact, 57-5 per cent. — tlie 
owner of land in Holland cultivates it himself, the balance of some 
two million acres is let, and let at rents which, considering the low 
price of produce, appear to be surprisingly good ones. 

In the district round Beeinster, which comprises some of the 

> The prices issued by a larfje condensed milk hictory in the West of England in 
March 1896 for the following twelve months arc as follows ; 

a. 

1896, April, May, Jane 4^ per imperial gallon. 

1896, July, August, September .... 15 „ „ „ 

October 1896 and March 1897 . ,, „ 

November 1896 and February 1897 . , . 6J „ • „ „ 

December 1896 and January 1897 . . . 8 „ „ ,, 

This gives an averagh for the twelve months of 6'80i. or 5^. per imperial gallon, 
the six summer moDth'ii being 4'7Zd. and the six winter months 6'86if. 

These prices are about equal to those given by London milk contractors in the 
same district for the same i)criod, the distance from London being between ninety 
and a hundred miles. 
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if chest lasid in North Holland, there are many Samis trhose rental runs 
£|gom 3Z. to 41, per acre, besides rates amounting to 7a. %d, per acre and 
snore payable by the tenant for drainage, roa,^, schools, and canals.; 
the owner, however, in these cases paying the taxes in connection 
with the farm and supplying material for repair of house and buildings, 
dte., the tenant doing the labour. In other districts where land is not 
so good a rent equal to 2L 10s. or 3Z. ]ier. acre is paid. 

The quality of land in Holland in most districts is no doubt excel- 
lent, but there are many dairy districts in England and Ireland where 
it is naturally no better, and in some instances superior, the rents, 
however, of which are much lower. 

The Beemster Polder has been reclaimed during comparatively 
modem times, and the dykes which keep it from inimdation are some 
of the finest in Holland. 

The expense of its original construction was very large, and a heavy 
annual rate per acre is required to keep it in repair and pay the ex- 
pense of th^ pumping station. 

The old method of pumping out the water from these reclaimed 
■and enclosed districts, by means of windmills, is now rapidly giving 
way to steam power, and it is probable that in a few years* time the 
old picturesque windmills, which were at one time such a feature in a 
Dutch landscape, will be no more seen. 

There was a spot in the neighbourhood of Zandam where not long 
ago 400 windmills could he seen at one time, supplying power to oil- 
mills, flourmills, sawmills, &c., besides pumping; this number has 
decreased by half during the last few years, and probably will get less 
every yeaf . 

Dutch farm houses and buildings are models of excellence and 
cleanliness ; fre^ paint, shining glass, and burnished brasswork are 
conspicuous everywhere. 

They are constructed in a sound and economical maimer, the 
farm buildings and house being all under one roof. First comes the 
house, ofbener than not facing the north or east, the advantage of 
the southern and western aspect being given to the cattle. The 
<lwellmg is slightly raised above the level of the ground, so as to give 
windows and ventilation to the dairy, which is usually underneath it ; 
it is roomy and comfortable, without, however, any great show or dis- 
play. A narrow passage separates the house from the farm buildings, 
but is covered at the top by the continuous ibof^ which extends from 
the house to the buildings ; the farmer can thus go from his own 
house to see his cattle without exposure to the elements. The build- 
ings consist of cow byres, bull, cow, and calf pens, hay bam, com and 
cake lofts, dbc. &c. • 

Although, perhaps, not as picturesque as the straggling farm build- 
ings we see in England, with the house standing by itself in i^ own 
^ppoonds and gurdens, it is practically more efficient, and adfriirably 
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- The amoent of stack kept is kirgely in enoess of even the best dairy 
districts in onr eoentry^ forty or fi%r milking cows being Jeeqnently 
cariied by n hondred-fBcre £i^. * 

The btuildinga are kept scrupulously cleans; tbdi^ it can hardly 
be believed»it is not an uncommon event to see a Isrm^ slip his 
wooden sabots off before going into his own cow l^re, in order that 
the floor, the Isricks of which are polished like a mirror, should not 
be soiled. This may, perhaps, be considered a hypersensitiveness in 
favour of cleanliness, but it is typical of the race. 

The same excellence of upkeep may be observed in the manage- 
ment of the la^ ; it is kept in the highest possible state of flourish- 
ing fertility ; the most is made of everything. Compost and manure 
heaps (pictures of neatness) appear everywhere, supplemented in 
many cases hy the mud dredged out &om the dykes and canals, the 
latter forming a valuable adjunct to the manure derived firom the 
cattle ; nothing is wasted. 

The passion for cleanliness and good order appesrs equally among 
the labouring class. The villages are models, planted with trees and 
laid out wdth walks. Down the centre in many of the principal villages 
runs a light railway, giving access to the adjoining neighbourhoods, 
towns, and villages. There is usually a hail, or etadhuiSt of some 
sort, an excellent school, and in many instances a kiosk or stand for 
a band, used on occasions of village holidays and festivities. 

On the Outskirts of the village, and sometimes inside it, is the 
butter and cheese factory. Some persons have an idearthat these 
&ctorie8 in foreign countries are roughly constructed buildings, run 
up with no regard to permanancy or appearance. ^Such, however, is 
not the case in Holland ; the factories are usually excellent buildings, 
and in many cases ornamentally constructed of brick and stone, fitted 
up with all modem improvements, and lighted by electricity. 

The cattle in Holland are almost universally the old black and 
white Dutch or Friesland breed ; they are large and hardy animals, 
carry a good amount of flesh, and are good milkers. The quality of 
tiheir milk is of somewhat a low standard, but they yield immense 
quantities, some cows giving as much as thirty-two litres (seven English 
gallons) per diem, a result of years of patient breeding for dairy 
puiposes mainly, and unsurpassed, we imagine, by an English Inreed 
of cattle. 

The fanners are at great pains to keep up the standard of their 
stock and to improve the breed, keeping careful registers and enter- 
ing their stock in the national herd books ; for this purpose they are 
helped by the State, the latter ke^ng stud animals for the us6 of 
certfun neighbourhoods. In other districts the knners themselves 
combine and purchase high-class bulls for the use of certain areiws. 
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biiils are k^t at some central point, and «ee loo^d afteir and fed 

the expense of the society they ^long to. 

This is an admiraUe plan ; it could be wished that English dairy 
fimners would adopt this system, as it would much help to m a in ta i n 
and improve their stock. Many of the bulls usc^ in the British 
dairy districts am inferior beasts, often being a calf saved from the 
herd on the &rm, and in-breeding is thus perpetuated, with 
unsatisfisetoiy results ; or else, what is, if anything, worse, * pedigree ’ 
bull calves, purchased and descended from herds bred for generations 
to specially produce beef instead of milk. 

The Dutch breed of cattle is much Sought after by Americans and 
South Africans, who buy a great many prize and pedigree beasts. 
Some feurmers especially lay themselves out for breeding high-class 
cattle, and do a large trade in pedigree beasts. 

The marketing of dairy produce is carried on in Holland much 
the same as it is in England; three profits are taken before the 
goods rei^h the consumer. 

There is first the cheese and butter factor, who attends the markets 
and buys direct from the producer ; secondly, the proviBion merchant, 
who buys in turn from the factor ; and thirdly, the retailer, who buys 
from the provision merchant. 

It is an unsatisfactory method, but it seems an inevitable one : 
the middleman appears to be indispensable, and, whatever prices are, 
he always takes care to get a profit. In some cases frctories sell 
direct to the provision merchant, and thus escape the frctor ; but 
generally the latter individual is called in to assist in the sales, and 
often a4)etter price is obtained through him than by dealing direct 
with the merchant in the towns. 

In one resjj^ct the Dutch marketing ai'rangements are superior to 
ours. In most of the large market towns there is an ofBcial weighing 
house. The officials attached to this establishment unload the cheese 
arriving by rail and boat, and after its sale weigh it and afi&x the 
G^ovemment stamp certifying the weight ; they then again load it, 
in ship or waggon, to its new destination. All this is done at a 
trifliBg cost, and has many advantages, the principal one being that 
both vendor and purchaser are bound by the Government figures, 
thus avoiding all disputes as to weight, which so often arise at home, 
especially with regard to an article like cdieese, which loses rapidly if 
kept for any time and not passed into immediate consumption. 

In England it often hapx)e&6 that the factor keeps the cheese he 
buys for a risings market, and then wants to put the loss of weight on 
to the farmer from whom it is purchased. This is unfedr, as the 
fasrmer is supposed to have the weight of the cheese at the time of 
selling. Many kinds of cheese improve by keeping and beomne more 
valuttble ; Ihe frietor gets the adsanlage of this, but wants the frurmer 
to pay for it and thus derive an extra profit. 
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- '$Wm labourers, in H#ui9^^^ire^ 

to- 9 guilders, or fitim; ;l!^.'.to'-i^ 

>of bread and milk or coffee in the moining. 

good, the men are well worth the monej» end theiff l^^ 

oheap. It is no exaggeration to say that they twice the 

work of our West-country labourers, though itmufit borne in m 

that the best of the latter go off into the towns, leaving only the 

inferior hands. , 

The COW'S in Holland are milked at daybreak ; it is general in the 
summer months for the milking to be done at 4 a.m. and 4 P.M., a 
thing almost unknown in England. The day from sunrise till sun^ 
aet is devoted to unremitting labour, though it must be admitted 
that the number of holidays and days devoted to festivities are more 
numerous than our' own, 

Dutch labourers are cheerful, honest, and contented, and take an 
interest in the farm on which they work and in their master’s welfare ; 
moreover they have not yet lost the charm of courtesy, which is 
-dying out so rapidly in our own country districts ; nine out of ten 
persons will salute those whom they meet, even if strangers. It is 
.said that one of the kings of France was saluted by a beggar in the 
street, and returned the salutation ; on being remonstrated with by 
his companions for acknowledging the courtesy of so mean an 
Individual, his Majesty replied that ‘ they could hardly desire that 
the beggar they had passed should be a better gentleman than him- 
aelf.* Ihe rural Dutchman has taken this principle for his own, and 
prides himself on acting up to it. 

Dutch farmers complain of low" prices and of the difficulty of 
making profits at all commensurate with those received years ago ; 
yet it appears that in the case of rented farms there have been no 
reductions at all to be compared with those given by English land- 
lords to their tenants, notwithstanding that the rents are undoubtedly 
higher than those paid in this country and the prices received for 
produce are lower. We have already quoted tlie price paid for milk. 
Dutch cheese has been quoted this summer in the English market at 
40«. per cwt. for the best Endams and a less price for Goudas, though 
it is feir to say that, with our usual craze for cheapness, only 
inferior Dutch cheese is bought by England. 

The highest price, however, that has been realised during the 
past summer at any of the markets for the b^st cheese made is 26 
guilders per cwt., about 44s. in English money. The wholesale 
price of Friesland butter, the greater part of w^liich comes to England, 
<haB been this summer 84s. per cwt., or 9d. per lb. 

The best English cheese, such as Cheshire and Cheddar, has been 
celling during the summer months at from 50s. to 70s., accoiding to 
.quality, while English butter was selling for the summer months at an 
^average of Is. per lb. 



^ How iB tt‘ tiieiii, that our English ijaiiy 

mnlce HD profits and are beaten ^ Idir^gn^ c^ when a country 

like Holland, with and low^ |»ic6Sy paying much the 

same angcs to thdr labonrCT^ to contend with a more 

idgorous clima^,c^ 

There is, we are afiraid, no doubt that from want of combination, 
and slowness of action, English dairy fanners in many districts are 
being beaten. Many run in the old grooves and grow more slipshod 
and inattentive to their business than ever. Their idea seems to be 
how they are to make a profit with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves. Milk-selling is their heau idSal of. happiness. If they can only 
get a good contract for their milk they rest content and are happy^ 
quite oblivious as to whether the fertility of their farms is maintained 
or not. If markets go against them, their first impulse is to run 
to their landlord for a further reduction of rent, or cry to Govern- 
ment to give them a dole of some kind or other. They affect to 
des]>ise factories or other methods of cheap production ; technical and 
secondary education they regard with apathy ; while light railways 
they laugh at. Their only idea of combination is one to bring pres- 
sure; upon Parliament to help them in some i^ecimiary form or other,, 
though they will attend any number of meetings to hear speeches 
on protection or bimetallism. 

Our farmers by their own indolence often make markets for 
foreigners. In the great cheese-producing grounds of Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire the feeding and fattening of pigs from 
dairy refuse, combined with barley meal, has formed in the past, and 
still forms, a great source of profit to the dairy farmer. Wiltshire 
bacon is ^overbial for its excellence, and there are factories there, 
containing evAy modem appliance and most elaborate machinery, 
capable of killing and curing several thousand pigs weekly. 

The companies who own these factories, which have the effect of 
giving immediate market to the farmers for their fat pigs at good 
prices, have impressed upon them the necessity of producing a pig 
which in shape, size, and quality shall defy competition. Yet our 
farmers have done very little to improve their breeds, and have 
allowed Denmark and Canada, two large dairy countries, to produce 
a breed of pigs which in shape, size, and profitableness, though 
not in quality, is superior to their own, and from which an article is 
produced which has certainly affected this branch of industry. 

In Denmarlr fifteen years ago the bacon industry was practically 
unknown ; the pigs there were gaunt creatures of prehistoric type, 
quite unsuited to thb English market ; yet in a few years these enter- 
{oising Danes have, by careful attention to breeding and feeding, 
produced a pig which, from a bacon-curer’s point of .view, is perfect 
in shape and most profitable to deal with. Though for various reasons 
they can never hope to produce such a fine quality of meat as our 
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SagUsh< 40 d swine furnish, th^ have ppoduoed is wa 
^aoe of time a formidable oompetitor ; moreover the peieeatage of 
or inferior pigs, arising &om oaireless and improper fsediiig, is in 
Denmark not more than 4 or 5 per cent, while in England it is often 
10 to 15. If the West-country English ^Ktnu^ had paid more atten- 
tion to the breeding and feeding of his swine, he might have prevented 
Denmark from obtaining the strong hold on the Englieh market which 
she has at the present time. ; 

It is the same with butter. Our farmers do not seem to realise 
that what the large centres of England want is an article of good 
uniform quality which they can rely on getting all the year round. 
The big provision merchants in London and elsewhere have given np 
English butter in despair, and now get their supply almost entirely 
from abroad. 

There is a large agricultural district in England where the price 
of butter is ruled by the price quoted from a market in which not 
fifty pounds of butter are sold weekly ; and it is a &ct that the 
&rmers of this district, merely because they will not combine to pro- 
duce uniformity of quality and steadiness of price, are receiving two- 
pence per pound less than two factories not ten miles away. 

We do not mean to say that all British farmers are such as are 
above described ; we should be very sorry to think such was the case. 
There are many excellent farmers still existent in England — men of 
energy, thought, enterprise, and intelligence ; but unfortunately they 
are in a minority, and have not yet been able to carry their feebler 
brethren vrith them. 

It must also be admitted that some individual dairies are capable 
of turning out an article of such superlative excellence that^it cannot 
be matched by any factory make ; for instance, it is possible for very 
skilled dairy hands on some farms to make a Cheshire or Cheddar 
cheese of that silky, flaky quality so much prized by experts. Of such 
quality as this there is very little made, and it is doubtful whether 
a factory which has to mix its milk will ever be able to turn it out, 
though factories can produce a uniform article of flrst-rate quality 
which can be depended on, and which is better than the usual pro- 
duct of farmhouses. 

If any skilled daii'yman possesses or rents a farm on which he can 
produce goods as above mentioned, he does well to stay at home and 
devote his labours to his own ground ; but the majority of English 
feumers would do well to brush the cobwebs from their eyes, and, while 
observing what is done in other countries, look forward to an intelli- 
gent adaptation of our great industry to its new stirroundings. 

After what we have heard and seen in other countries, it seems 
that to argue that agriculture is a rained industry and con never 
recover is mislei^ng. 

In comparing Dutch and English dairy fuming, one of the most 
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i&ieiM litj of the 0 oil which he oul^imtes bj usiiig all hts w'aste 
pigpduots of dairy maoufiEu^urisg; such as separated imlk» ekii]i milk^ 
battemilk, and whey, in rearing and feedL^ additkmal stoek, the 
Englishman in simihir circumstances attaches, alas ! little mpoitance 
to the serious loss entailed by the depreciation of his &na in sending 
all products away. 

This latter constantly treats it as a hardship, should Ite deal with 
a cheese or butter factory, to be asked to take back separated milk, 
whey, or any other dairy waste, so sought after and reckoned valuable 
in Holland. In consequence his calves are sold within the first week 
or two of their birth— to boj perhaps, purchased back in an adult 
stage. Few or no pigs are fed, or, if so, often on artificial feeding stuffe 
of an inferior quality. An insufficient amount of manure is made, 
and that only from his mUch cows, and as a natural result his pastures 
become impoverished. 

It is then that the tenant comes to his landlord to complain that 
the farm is pot what it used to he, and will not carry the same amount 
of stock. This complaint is the basis for a further demand for assist- 
ance from the landlord ; and so year by year we see in certain districts 
the English dairy farmer drifting into a dependent system, which 
means ruin to himself and loss of interest to his landlord on his 
original outlay, instead of, after the manner of the Hollander and the 
Dane, laying himself out with all his energies to produce economically 
a larger and better supply of those commodities for which there is a 
demand actually at his own door. 

Tlie system of milk-selling has largely contributed to the present 
state of aftairs. The dairy &rmers have not been in the past forced 
to prevent the intrusion of foreign competition, which has practically 
taken their entiip trade in milk products. It is now acknowledged 
that milk-selling under its present conditions and organisation is 
largely overdone, in consequence of so many arable farmers having 
taken to this industry, and is subject to many hindrances and vexa- 
tions. On the other hand to 4d. appears to be the ruling price 
for milk in Continental countries \rhich compete with us in butter and 
cheese. English factories cannot, therefore, afford to pay much more 
and succeed. If, therefore, the English farmer is dissatisfied with 
fid. a gallon, which he gets by selling his milk in towns, how can he 
be expected to be satisfied with the prices offered by factories ? 

We do not say that it is impossible for pasture farmers to sell off 
all their milk and yet keep their land in good heart, for this can be 
done by heavy eapcftiditure in purchased feeding stuffs and, what is 
now sadly tmoommon, thorough and conscientious manuring; nor 
would our strictures apply to this type of fsumier.' The energetic, 

‘ An instaaiCQ bss cone before the notioe of the writers of a didiy fana taken in 
hand seven years ago by a wealthy and energetic landowner. The fann wee in an 
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Ubenl'ininded bosinesg man is, however, still haitdieai^ by the want 
of a more complete and scientific knowledge in the art of prodnctibn 
and combination, such as we see ontside this cotmtry, and which 
during the last few jeus has enabled the Dutchman, Dane, and 
Swede to openly take our trade away from us, though the cost of pro- 
duction has been much the same. 

It is now, however, a matter of necessity for the pasture fiwmers 
to endeavour to m^e up lost ground. In the fierce competition of 
the present day they have' got behindhand and are lagging in the 
race. Indiscriminate reductions of rent by large and rich landlords 
have rather tended to pauperise them than help them. They murt 
have patience, and endeavour to educate themselves and their children 
into better business habits and methods, and take lesscms from some 
of our foreign neighbours, many of which are afforded by the prac- 
tical inhabitants of the little country which has mainly been tbe 
subject of this paper. 

H. Herbert Siarru. 

Ernest C. Treppun. 


impoverished condition, and carried a henl of thiriT five cows. It lias been highly 
manured and subjected to the very best treatment. It now carries seventy- cows 
and cuts laige crops of hay. It claims to show that during the seven years it has 
paid the old rent fixed in 1870, interest at 5 per cent, on capital, and has made in 
addition a very considerable profit. Tlie whole of the milk has been sold off the 
farm since it was taken in hand. 





LORD LEIGHTON'S DRAWINGS 


The late Lord Leighton’s work has been for more than forty years 
before the world. Since his first great picture of Cimabue’s >£adonna 
was exhibited in the fioyal Academy he was almost every year a 
contributor to the great show at Burlington House. His position as 
an artist has been so freely discussed, admirers and detractors have 
so long been ranged in opposite camps, that one might suppose that 
there wa» nothing new to be said about him ; yet, strange as it may 
seem, except for a few reproductions in Mr. Ernest Rhys’s book and 
elsewhere, the most characteristic jxart of his work, and, as many will 
think, the best, remains quite unknown to the general public. 

He left behind him a vast number of drawings of exquisite beauty, 
which will be exhibited in the course of the coming winter, and which 
will, one may venture to think, attract considerable attention and 
admiration. They amount to a record of his life and a statement of 
his artistic creed. 

Painters may be divided into two classes, viz. those who seek 
j)re-oimnently for pictorial effect of light or colour and those who 
look first fo^beauty of form and composition — in other words, those 
who seek to imke a beautiful representation of an object and those 
who seek to make, a representation of a l>eautiful object. The 
divergence of the two may not appear great at first sight, bul it leads 
to astonishingly different results. Correggio, the Venetians, and 
Rembrandt are typical representatives of the first (Sir Joshua 
contented with any sitter so long as he had ‘ a high light on hi.s 
nose’), the Florentines, the Romans, and Mantegna of the second. 
Leighton’s sympathies were with the latter. That he could see 
effect and loved colour is made sufficiently clear in his pictures and 
still more in his sketches, but his real affections were given to form. 

One saw it in his method of designing. He began not, as most 
painters do nowadays, with a sketch of an effect of Jight or colour, 
but with an outline. Of late years he used generally to talk to, or, 
as he was pleased to say, consult, a friend before beginning a picture, 
and what he w^ould show was a small outline, two or three inches high 
at the utmost, enclosed in bounding lines as a frame. Whole pages 
of small designs such as these, in which the germs of his best known. 
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are to be reeqgnisrf, irill be found.' ^ siceteh ha«t 
to 1)e bonsidered according to tlie salient and retreating parts, ^ 
one might consider a relief! EaphaeFs pictures, wMch are rfway# 
planned like coloured bas-reliefs, were probably begun in the same 
way. 

The first sketch being settled, he proceeded to make drawings 
from the model. First he drew from the nude. In many eiises 
there are evidences of his having tried several models before satisfying 
himself. Then, when this was accomifiished, the study from the 
nude was transferred in outline to another paper. Tlie same model, 
draped, w^as carefully brought into the same pose, and the draperies 
having been, after re];)eated failures, cast in a form which pleased 
him, were drawn in over the outlined figure. These drawings of 
drapery are most elaborate and beautiful, done generally in black 
and white chalk on blue or brown j>aper, to save time, as no model 
can sit for ever. 

The next stage w’as to scjuare off the first small design on to the 
full-sized canvas, to draw in the figure from the studies® in mono- 
chrome, and put the draperies on to it. 

You had now an entire picture in monochn>me, and the designs 
in this state were generally most beautiful and complete. A friend 
of his, himself an artist as w'ell as an art patron, once besought liim 
to sell him a picture, * The Idyll,’ in this condition. Unhapjiily 
Leighton took it as a reflection ujx^n his powers of colouring and 
refused. 

This businesslike method of working floated directly from tlie 
nature ofthe man. His mind w^as extraordinarily, even disconcertingly 
clear. It stripped everything it approached of all fog of preposses- 
sion or mistiness of thought. He detested the indefinite either 
in sx^eech or in Art. A singular light towards the lAtdevstanding of 
his mind is that he never ^minted a haze in his life. Mist is the 
differentiating characteristic of our climate, and lie deliglited in 
English landscape, as is proved by the following incident. When 
George Mason first returned to England from Italy, where lie liad 
painted his first pictures, and looked at the English landscajie in his 
own beautiful county of Derbyshire, he said there was nothing in it 
to paint. It was Leighton w'ho showed him w hat to do. He w'ent 
down to Derbyshire, and in his presence and that of Signor Costa, 
who was with Mason, he drew in a book, which is now' in the jiosses- 
sion of Lord Carlisle, numerous small sketches for iiictures. The 
visit decided Mason’s career. Tlie best pictures of one of the most 
delightful artists England has yet brought fortli would never liave 
been painted but for Leighton’s appreciation of his native scenery. 
Yet he himself, intensely English and aggressively patriotic os he 
wras, never cared to paint that cardinal fad; of om* climate in virtue 
. of which English landscape is the loveliest in the world. In his 









^ind &&d in life eye everything, k clear j were in 

three dimensions. He looks all round it. Hfe landscape backgrounds 
%re so modelled that you may pick your way from point to point to 
the extremest distance. The minds of most of us are a moire or less 
-clear space fading off into a misty region peopled with vague longings, 
unfinished thouglits, lind indefinite shapes, Kot so Leighton’s. He 
could sympathise with others who grope to their thoughts through a 
poetic haze, but he never allowed his oam work to be infected by it. 
His astonishingly active intelligence followed the thought to the 
horizon, and so far as that horizon extended he saw with a startling 
clearness. In bis drawings a character so marked could not fail to 
assert itself. 

His hand had been exercised from an early age upon all manner 
of h«irH‘.-. cows, cats, and poultry, architecture, caricature, 

and, above all, on the human figure. His industry was almost in- 
credible. Already before his departure for Italy he had acquired in 
(iennan artistic circles a wide reputation as being able to draw 
anything.* The earlier studies from the nude show a conscientious 
jidherence to clumsy Gorman models, and are interesting chiefly for 
their faithfulness. But he grew* rapidly more and more distinguished 
in his style. 

As for draperies in that school, they were but little considered. 
A student was expected to be able to invent them,sand Leighton with 
bis perfectly clear head was a great adept at it. There are several 
elaborate drawings of that time with complicated draperies, done 
«*ntirely de chic, as he told me himself, which if rather stiff look 
astonishingly well. The most remarkable one is the water colour of 
the ‘Plague^ of Florence,’ in ivhich he assured me that all the 
draperies again w'ere done out of his head. 

When he%fft Germany to continue his studies in Rome he 
learnt the error of evolving draperies out of his moral consciousness, 
and never again trusted himself to jmt in anything without warrant 
from nature. It is true that the folds were not such as wrould 
naturally fall alxiut the figiue. They were carefully and even 
elaborately arranged. He w'ould .spend hours in arranging folds wdiicli 
he w'onld copy in half an hour ; but he never drew again out of his 
head. Experience liad taught him the danger of trusting to intuition, 
as leading surely to mannerism, and it took shape in a remark of his 
late in life on being shown a student’s drawing w ith the recommenda- 
tion that the student had done it all out of his head. * How lucky,’ 
he said, ‘ to be able to get it out ! ’ 

Garefiil lead-pencil drawing, so much practised by Ingres. 
Delaroche, and the French school generally in tlif first half of tbfe 
oentury^ was still the fashion w'hen l^eighton was a. student. It is a 
mater^ which lends itself to, and indeed demands, a perfectly de- 
finite outline, and in all the Academy studies done in pencil and the 
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^^eireises in composition dotte loir his iiubstori 
notices a remorseless contbnr. The finer of his p^onaiaiew in titik 
method begin in the years 1863 and 1854, during his stay in Borne/ 
before his success with the Cimabne. The studies of hands, of 
which there arc a number, are wonderful in their perfect delicacy and 
firmness of outline. Many beads also belong to this period — ^heads 
of his friends, male and female, and of models — and a most extra- 
ordinary piece of landscape representing the Albanoliills, all modelled 
with astounding precision. 

But the finest of all, except the famous ‘ Lemon Tree,’ which iar 
in silver point and ivas done in 1859, are the product of a visit to 
Algeria in 1857. 1 do not believe that more perfect drawings, better 
defined or more entirely realised, than these studies of heads of Moors, 
of camels, etc., were ever executed by the hand of man. They are 
not of the nature fashionable in this year of grace. They are not 
particularly summary, nor do they look as if they had been done in a 
moment or without any trouble. The drawings in question are aa 
complete as if they came from the hand of Inonardo or Hdibein. 

Of the ‘ Lemon Tree’ and of the ‘ Byzantine Well,’ another draw- 
ing in silver point, Mr. Buskin says, ‘ These two perfect early draw’- 
ings determine for you without appeal the question respecting 
necessity of delineation as the first skill of a painter. Of all our 
present masters Sir Frederic Leighton delights most in softly blended 
colours, and his ideal of beauty is more nearly that of Correggio than 
any since Correggio’s time. But you see by what precision of 
terminal outline he at first restrained and exalted his beautiful gift 
of Vaghezza.” * • 

After this period for working drawings, not for show but for use 
in his pictures, lie took to using chalks and tinted pa]^r. It is far 
the readiest method. His industry in this material is 
For the Daphnephoria, besides finished clay models of a group cd" 
three figures, and of one single figure, there remain over thirty-six 
drawings ; for ‘ Cimon and Iphigenia,’ tw'o models and fifty-six drawings ; 
for the captive Andromache, fifty-nine'; for ‘ Solitude,’ a single figure, 
nine; for the ‘Ketum of Proserpine,’ nineteen, and so on. Few of these 
are mere sketches. Most of them are careful and for thenr purpose 
finished drawings. At times, one must admit, his delight in handling 
the pencil ran away with him, and he would repeat a whole study for 
no apparent purpose, but as a rule he kept rigidly to a severe course 
of progressive definition. 

Besides working drawings there are numberless designs and 
projects for pictures in various materials. Some are done without 
models, as exerenses in composition ; otiiers are elaborated sketches. 
Bnchanting groups will be found amongst them, full of tenderness and 
graceful fancy. Buring the intervals of work when the model was 
'resting he made innumerable little sketches as he or she moved 



«boitli the stindlo) atid it ms fivm notes made atitbaiwiaciments that 
several of his most natural and graceful figures w^e derived.. These 
^hariuing little suggestions, often several on one sheet, will recall to 
many the best of those bewitching terra-cottas which have been 
recovered of late years at Tanagra. They are slightly but sufficiently 
indicated, and generally with a certain insistence on the silhouette. 

This is a point worth pausing upon for a moment. The insistence 
on the silhouette is even more marked in what 1 have called the 
exercises in composition. He considered it of the first importance 
and made it the subject of his most anxious study. ‘ The outline/ 
he said once to me, ‘ should be always changing in its subordinate parts, 
but it should be simple in its general contour.’ Careful observation 
of the studies for the Daphnephoria and the South Kensington 
frescoes will reveal how he acted on this maxim. Not only single 
figures but whole groups are contained in one carefully considered 
bounding line. It is, perhaps, most obvious of all in the ‘ Arts of 
War/ which is, therefore, well worth the close attention of any student 
who has slifficient power of analysis to sift the wheat from the chaft’ 
tn it. 

To assist liis outline Leighton made a most scientific study of 
draj^eries. In the heavy materials of the clothing used in the period 
in which lie placed the ‘ Arts of War ’ he found opportunities for 
breadth and enrichment of the contour, of which he made liberal use. 
For the ‘ Arts of Feace ’ and for the Dapihiiephoria, which are placed 
in the classical period, he employed softer tissues, which fill out the 
figure less opulently, but the same care is discernible to conceal such 
parts of j;he figure as would look poor in that particular pose, and to 
fill up gaps yiat would give a meagre effect. 

It was this quality of silhouette which gave his figures their charm 
And grace. Iif the present moment, when impressionism and painting 
as distinct from designing holds, and is likely to hold, the^ field in 
England, it is well to remind the rising generation that their prede- 
cessors had some merits of their own, though of a different kind. 
OochI outline-designing may not be? one of those virtues which tell 
most in a gallery, but it is not to be despised. 

He frequently admitted that he was never so much at home with 
/the brush as with the point. Whatever he may have been with the 
first, no one, after seeing this collection, will deny that he was a 
master of the latter. ^Tliere is no trace of the square blocking which 
is taught in the modem French schools, the effect of which is to 
.train the eye to ^ certain diy correctness which is perceptible in all 
but the very best French drawing. The grent Italians never drew in 
.this chip-chop fashion, and their line, if occasionally over-rich, is 
never poor. Even accomplished artists are apt to qyerlook the differ- 
ence between good drawing and fine drawing. I have heard it said 
xby some who should know better that such a drawing as the * Lemon 



any otber of those studies of plant life in 
#ri^hted, is a mere exercise of patience. It Undbuhtedly is ati 
exercise of patience, and a severe one, but it is a great deal more. T<? 
appreciate the vitality of the curves and twists of the leaves, and to 
follow them with such exqdbdte iiueness of undulating line, is not 
given to all. It needs a hand like that iiip fahile Tmno ainieira of 
Lionardo’s to do it. 

Our artist’s handling of black and white continued to increase in 
vigour and facility until, in the studies mad€> for ‘ The Sea giving up 
her Dead,' * Perseus and Andromeda,’ ‘ The Phoenicians in Cornwall,' 
and for other designs of the last few years, we have the most powerful 
things he ever did. It would not be unfair to say that they suiqias^ 
any drawings ever made in England. 

The great group of ‘ The 8ea giving up her Dead ' is one which no 
other painter in this country could have attempted with any chance 
of success. It shows astounding mastery. Unfortunately, in common 
with some other designs done by Leighton for St. Paul's, it did not- 
find favour with the clerical authorities. It w^as dubbed irreligious, a 
criticism which it is not for me to dis])ute beyond saying that it applies 
with equal force to the Sistine ceiling. Anyhow it was ii grand i>iece 
of work, and it would be much to be regretted if no use is ever made- 
in St. Paul’s of the cartoon he executed of it. 

Such drawings as those I am now speaking of, or reproduction.s. 
of them, ought to be hung up in the schools of Art all over the- 
country as examples for students. They are invaluable le8.Mons. 
However eminent a man may be in other dejMirtments of the art, in 
colour, in sentiment, or in decorative effect, lie (lan never be called a 
master of his craft unless he can draw^ the human figure with facility. 
The severe training it requires is the onlj’’ path to thoroughness siicli 
as it is the aim of all academies to teach. The study of the human 
figure is like that of the dead languages. It is not an end in itself. 
Though occasional nude figures do find their way into exhibitions, 
they are year by year less welcomed, except it may be as exercises 
and proofs of proficiency. But the figure remains the indispensable: 
basis of Art education, and the man w'ho can draw and paint it can 
express anything he has in his heart. 

This is a time when it is necessary to bear this in mind. It ia 
the fiishion to paint, and every one does it. We are flooded with 
clever amateurs. There is a quantity of their work in the Salon and 
in the Academy. Too good to be rejected, whatever they do is never- 
theless always wanting in * bottom.’ Nothing is in reserve. Where 
they excel is in the cheaper and more effective parts of the art, in 
the light and shade or the colour. Now these are just the parte 
which Leighton left to the last. He spoke of them once to me aa 
' the jam on the bread-and-butter,’ the solid foundation being the 
^drawing, which amateurs are always in haste to get over. He rather 
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iliiggered than hhrricd over the earlier *3^ then he was 

superfidal in nothing. Besides the thoron^ness of his drawing he 
tiad done all he could to perfect himself in other respects. He was 
learned in all that the Greeks or Italians had done, ond liad scientifi- 
cally analysed their works. He had read everything of value treating 
of methods and mediums. He had anatomy at his fingers’ ends, and 
his system of procedure was one carefully thought out for the pro- 
duction of the best work in the best way. In fact, he may be held 
up to younger generations as the very tyjie of the professional 
craftsman. 

When all the evidence of labour giyen by lus drawings is seen it 
will, I fear, be a shock to many. The belief that an artist’s life is an 
easy one will never be eradicated from the mind of the majority. 
They will probably continue to think that Art is a charming accom- 
plishment, which, if somewhat difficult to acquire, is, when once learnt, 
a pleasant employment in moments of inspiration. But if anything 
would bring it home to them that it is not so, one would suppose it 
would b# these drawings. For here we see a man not only while 
young and winning his way in the world, but still when loaded with 
honours and with business, going tlurough the same mill every time 
he sits down to paint a picture —indeed, ever toiling harder and 
growing more fastidious as he feels the years before liim grow fewer, 
until finally by continual exertion is brought on a fatal malady and 
death, wliich, if he would but have consented to take his ease, the 
doctors think he might have averted. 

Ihit Leighton’s indomitable character w ould yield to nothing less 
than death. Turning over the portfolios we see it w^ritten more 
legibly tlian^if it were set down in a journal. Here was a man pur- 
sued with ambition to excel, clear-headed, spaiingly emotional, a man 
of intellect anl iron will. If he was not exactly a poet in the sense 
of displaying a w^ami sympathy with human nature, he w^as eminently 
so in the sense that he had a cult and love for beauty. He had an 
ideal, which he pursued with an unswerving j^assion. It was his 
habit and his creed to keep his pictures generally impersonal, but 
now and again his heart appeared in them, and once at any rate the 
springs of his innermost life were committed to canvas in a picture 
whicli was the tyi)e of his general mental attitude, viz. ‘ The Spirit 
of the Summits.’ 


S. P. Cockerell. 
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TUB CONDITIONS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH 

Men’s minds in both hemispheres have been drawn with fresh interest 
to the problems connected with man’s persistent life beyond the tomb 
by the turning of Mr. Gladstone’s ever bright and eager intelle'^.t in 
that direction. But though his treatment of the subject has given 
fresh point to the perennial inquiry^ : * Whither do w'e go ? * the in- 
terest aroused by his articles is due to more than the eminence of the 
writer. More than ever in this age of doubt and of challenge of 
all traditions does man yearn for a definite knowledge of his future, 
nay, for some sure knowledge that he has a future at all. It is not 
enough that heavenly visions shall soothe his heart ; his intellect de- 
mands satisfaction and refuses to be silenced by authority. I’lie 
time seems ripe to oflfer an answer that includes all that is true in 
the clashing replies of many creeds, that affirms the verifiability of 
the facts of the jf^ost-mortein states, and removes the whole question 
from the region of doubt into that of investigation and study. If 
the statement made be regarded in the light of a possible hy^iothesis 
and be applied to the many jostling declarations a]rea(|y before us, 
it will be found to explain much that seems incredible to sohie whih^ 
passionately asserted by others, to reconcile allegations that appear 
contradictory because they are partial, to illuminate propositions that 
are obscure because they need analysis and rearrangemcmt. Each 
must judge for himself whether the hypothesis be sufficiently credible 
to be taken on trial as a theory, and time alone can decide whether 
the theory shall ultimately be accepted as a plain record of the facts 
in Nature. 

Believers in the continuing life of man may bo grouped into three 
great classes : . ' 

1 . Those who believe on the authority of documents — many of 
them of great antiquity — documents containing statements either 
directly written by living persons who claimed to possess first-hand 
knowledge on the matter in question, or written down by the followers 
of such persons from their oral teachings. This class includes all 
the members of tjie religions of the world who base their belief in 
man’s survival after death on the testimony of prophets and seers as 
recorded in their several scriptures. 
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• 2. Those wlio believe on the authority of statettieiits profesBing 
to be made by denizens of the invisible ivorld, who know by personal 
el^rience the conditions they describe. This class includes all 
spiritualists and also all religionists who accept as part of their 
scriptures revelations on this matter made by Gods, angels, or spirits. 

3. Those who believe on the authority of what they claim as their 
own hrst-hand experience, their own investigations — carried on while 
they are still in the body— of the states usually reached only through 
the gateway of death. To this class may be added those who accept 
from them directly their first-hand testimony on various corroborative 
grounds satisfactory to themselves. 

It is with this last class that thia article is chiefly concerned, for 
their methods and results are less familiar to the public than those 
of classes 1 and 2. But we need to note a few preliminary points 
about the two latter. 

Keligionists of all faiths are at one as regards man^s survival after 
death, but they differ widely as to the conditions which wall surround 
him in the ^mt-nKyriem states, and as to the permanency or transi- 
toriness of their duration. Almost all believe that man after death 
passes into a transitional state, in which there may be much suffering 
wherein he shakes off gradually the faults of his low^er nature, to enter 
purified into a condition of bliss. The majority regard this blissful 
state as of long but limited duration, to be i^jb^red by a return of 
the soul to earth, to pass through another n^ndane experience, the 
evolutionary life of the soul being made up of long periods of extra- 
corpor('al e‘xistence, separated from each other by relatively brief 
plunges iijto corporeal life. The minority allot to each soul, whether 
it be of high oj of low' type, but one lesson hour on earth to be fol- 
lowed by endless age.s^elsewliere, the rapture or the torture of eternity 
being deterniinc<f — according to a rapidi}’' decreasing school — by the 
incidents of* the brief earthly span; as to details there is 'much 
variety of opinion, some Ijelieving that eternity will be spent in pro- 
gress, others that the soul will remain crystallised in an immediately 
perfected lieatjtude, 

How-ever much religionists may quarrel over the nature of the 
poirf-morieTU- states, no balanced judgment can den}^ weight to their 
complete consensus of opinion that ‘ Not all of me shall die.’ The 
quarrels are due to the partiality of the different sets of believers, who 
are apt to claim uniqueness for their several heavens to the exclusion 
of the heavens of others, as they claim uniqueness for their several 
scriptures to the exclusion of the scriptures of others — forgetting that 
ail scriptures have their share of inspiration, all heavens their repre- 
sentatives in space. But the agreement is due to fjie deeply rooted 
conviction in all human hearts, breathed into them by the spirit 
within them all, that the life of Uie body is not the life of the man, 
and that death has no power over all that is noblest, in his nature. 
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All these religionists are further committed to the belief that m^ 
the past have been able to penetrate beyond the veil of death, and to 
Ining back records of life in the world invisil^e to fleshly eyes. * 

Spiritualists — ^^to use the name adopted by many of class ^'^show 
similar agreement as to the continuance of life and similar diversity 
in details. The descriptions given by * spirits’ of poaUrnartem 
existence vary from tliose of the commonest replicas of earthly con- 
ditions to those of highly etherealised and unfettered states of being ; 
and they generally avoid the error of exclusion, and do not attempt 
to reduce the invisible world to a sameness which does not cha- 
racterise the visible. The ,evidence adduced by spiritualists as to 
man’s continued existence cannot lightly be waved aside as incredible 
nor be crushed under the imputation of fraud. Frauds indeed there 
have been, sometimes connived at, sometimes contrived by mediums, 
sometimes imposed upon them hypnotically by sitters determined 
to ‘ expose ’ them, and often caused by the * controls ’ to whom they 
blindly yield themselves. But w'hen all frauds are allowed for and 
sifted out, there remains a r esiduum of hard facts, testified by persons 
of clear judgment, keen intelligence and imimpeachable veracity, that 
no thoughtful investigator can afford to disregard. The inferences 
drawn from the fimts may be open to challenge, but the facts them- 
selves will bear the closest scrutiny, and it is right to remember as to 
the inferences that the most thoughtful and careful sinritualists do 
not now ascribe all the phenomena of the stance room to disembodied 
human intelligences. 

Let us turn to class 3. Mesmeric and hypnotic investigations, 
carried on by men of science, have amply demonstrated the truth of 
the contention put forward by occultists in all ages^ that the con- 
sciousness of man includes far more than is shown in his everyday 
waking consciousness, and that in the deeper hypifotic states is un- 
veiled a consciousness so completely individualised that it regards 
itself, and is recognised by others, as separate from and suiierior to 
the consciousness working in the physical brain. This higher indi- 
vidualised consciousness is regarded by occultists as the real or inner 
man, and as existing in everyone, in however latent a condition ; the 
eonscioufiii^s working in the brain, closely entangled with the body 
and with the, animal nature of man, is looked ujjon by them as a 
merely personal consciousness concerned with the present life, put 
forth by the true consciousness, the hilman soul, for the carrying on of 
the lower nature, but so hampered and blinded by its gross surround- 
ings that it does not recognise its real identity with the soul, and fails 
to understand the purpose of its putting forth into earthly life — the 
gathering of experience for the development and evolution of the soul 
that lives for eyer. All agree — religionists, spiritualists and occult- 
ists alike— that the human soul leaves the body at ‘ the change that 
men call death ; ’ spiritualists allege that, in the case of mediums at 
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laast, it can leave the body during earth life, and aIIoif another entity 
to take poseession of and control the body ^ occultists declare that it 
cin leave the body at will and retimi to it at Will, bringing back and 
impressing oh the physical brain the experiences it may ha^^ under- 
gone during its extra-corporeal travels. 

The human soul is not bodiless; it has a body of subtle matter, 
too fine to be seen by the physical eye — the ‘ spiritual body ' of St. 
Paul — and is farther clothed with two lower but still subtle bodies ; 
in these the soul can exercise all its perceptive faculties far more 
perfectly than when it is encumbered by the grosser body of flesh. 

It can withdraw itself from the latter — which then remains asleep or 
entranced, as the case may be, emptied of intellectual consciousness 
— and is then, for the time being, a ‘ disembodied ’ intelligence, ‘ like 
unto the angels,’ and is free to range at will and in full self-con*- 
sciousness the worlds that are usually entered through the gateway 
of death. It can there observe, compare, and record the phenomena 
of those regions, and thus gain an exj)erimental knowledge of their 
inliabitant^and conditions. True, it is subject to errors, as it is here, 
from careless observation, hasty generalisations from imrtial knowledge, 
infei*ence8 biassed by prejudices and preconceived opinions. But it is 
on the way to acquire valuable information, and its errors will be cor- 
rected by riper study and by the repeated investigations of other 
observers. The faculties of the soul improve by use in its subtle 
bodies as much as they do in its physical vehicle, and must be evolveri, 
educated and trained by slow degrees and steady practice. There is 
no royal road to knowledge for the soul either in the physical or in 
the subtlq bodies, and law rules in other regions as it does here. 

The observer, then, of the phenomena of jpost-mm'iem states is 
the human soul, using the organs of the subtle bodies instead of those 
of the gross. hen it has developed the power of energising the 
subtle bodies, it is not, however, necessary that it should ab^lutely 
quit the physical body in order to use these greatly extended powers 
of observation. By practice it can exercise these while remaining 
‘ wide awake * in the physical world, and two or more people may sit 
together with all their physical faculties active and yet observe the 
phenomena of the subtle worlds, .communicate their observations to 
each other in the ordinary way, and discuss and compare the objects 
they are studying. 

It is admitted on alj hands by religious people that prophets andi 
seers exercised these powers of the soul in the past, but they are not 
prepared to admit Jihat man can do now what man has done. If the 
&ct be admitted for any period in human history, there is no 
a prwri impossibility in its repetition : whethei^ it is being now 
related is a matter of evidence, which each can ^mine for himr 
sedf. But it may be asked, Can any one investigate the subtler 
n^alms of Nature and reverify individually the observations made by • 
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ethers, thus obtaining first-hand knowledge of the persistence <ff 
individual consciousness beyond the grave? The answer is of the 
same nature as would be made in reply to a similar question in the 
study of any other science : Any one can do it who has sufficient 
perseverance and sufficient capacity, and who can devote to the work 
sufficient time. To be a specialist in the science of the soul is as 
rare, even rarer, than to be a specialist in any other branch of 
learning, and while the gaining of first-hand and thorough acquain- 
tance with the invisible world is theoretically open to any one — like 
the voyage to the North Pole — ^it is practically open to few at the 
present stage of development. In time all men will visit and become 
familiar with the invisible regions — the time when the inner powers 
will unfold naturally in due course of evolution, but tliat time is not 
yet. 

Without entering fully into details, it maybe v'ell to indicate the 
general training followed by a student who desires to sej^arate soul and 
body. 

He muwst begin by practising extreme temperance in all things, 
cultivating an equable and serene state of mind ; liis life must be 
clean and his tlioughts pure, his body held in strict subjection to the 
soul, and his mind trained to occupy itself with noble and lofty 
themes ; he must habitually practise compassion, sympathy, helpful- 
ness to others, with indifference to troubles and pleasures affecting 
himself, and he must cultivate courage, steadfastness and devotion. 
In fact he must live the religion and ethics that other peoide for the 
most part only talk. Having by persevering practice learned to con- 
trol his mind to some extent, so that he is able to keep jt fixed on 
one line of thouglit for some little time, he must begiij its more rigid 
training by a daily practice of concentration on some difficult or 
abstract su})jec-t, or on some lofty object of devotion^j this concentra- 
tion means the firm fixing of the mind on one .single point, without 
wandering, and without yielding to any distractions caused by 
•external objects, by the activity of the senses, or by that of tlie mind 
itself. It must be braced up to an unswerving steadiness and fixity, 
until gradually it will learn so to withdraw it.s attention from the 
•outer w'orld and from the body th«at the senses will remain quiet and 
atill while the mind is intensely alive, with all its energies drawn 
inw^ard to be launched at a single point of thought, the highest to 
vriiich it can attain. When it is able to bold itself thus with com- 
parative ease, it is ready for a further step, and by a strong but calm 
•effort of the will it can throw itself beyond the highest thought it can 
reach while working in ike phydeal brain, and in that effort will rise 
to and unite itse^ with the higher consciousness and find itself free 
e>f the body. \^hen this is done there is no sense of sleep or dream 
nor any loss of consciousness ; the man finds himself outside his body, 
«but as though he had merely slipped off a W'eighty encumbrance, not 
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though he had lost any part of himself ; he is not really ‘ disem- 
b^ied/ but has risen out of his gross body ‘ iii a body of light/ 
which obeys his thought and serves as a beautiful and perfect 
instrument for carrying out his will. In this he is free of the subtle 
worlds, but will need to train his faculties long and carefully for 
reliable work under the new conditions. 

Freedom from the body may be obtained in other ways : by the 
rapt intensity of devotion or by special methods that may be im- 
parted by a great teacher to his disciple. Whatever the way, the 
end is the same — the setting free of the soul in full consciousness^ 
able to examine its new surroundings in jregions beyond the treading 
of the man of flesh. At will it can return to the body and re-enter 
it, and under these circumstances it can impress on the brain-mind, 
and thus retain while in the body, the memory of the experiences it 
has undergone. As said above, it can also use its subtle senses with- 
out leaving the physical body, and this is often a convenient way of 
carrying on investigations. 

To turn to the investigations themselves. When the soul at 
death le<*ives the body of flesh it is clothed in a violet-grey body made 
of ethers, or of matter of difierent densities, all rarer than the gases 
of our earth ; it is in these kinds of ethers that light, electricity, 
lUintgen rays &c. find the medium in wdiich they exi)ress themselvea 
as ‘ modes of motion.’ The soul remains but for a few hours in this 
etlieric counterpart of its fleshly form, and is generally in a dreamy 
state while in it ; it quickly shakes it off, thus divesting itself of all 
t)ie matter belonging to the physical world, and enters the region 
W'liich comprises the hells of various religions, the imrgatory of the- 
Koman Cffbholics, the summerlandof the Spiritualists, the intermedi- 
ate states of th? Hindus and Buddhists, the land of desires (Kamaloka) 
or astral plane of4he Theosophists. The conditions t here are extremely 
various, but may be classified under seven heatlingwS or regiofts, the- 
soul in one region not being conscious of the souls in the other i-egiona 
but caimble of seeing and communicating w’itb those in its own. 
These regions differ in the densities of the matter tliat enters into 
the composition of all forms existing in them, and it is these differ- 
ences of matter that fonn the barriers preventing inter-communica- 
tions ; souls dwelling in one can no more come into touch w itli soul» 
dw^elling in another than a deep-sea fish can hold a conversation with 
an eagle high-poised in air — the medium necessary to the life of the 
one w'ould be destructive to the life of the other, A trained occultist 
can p^s into any of these regions at will, having learned how to adapt 
himself to them, but the untrained soul is not thus unfettered, but 
must remain within the limitations suited to its moral and mental con- 
ditions. The general principle that determines its pl^e is as follows r 
Into the * astral * body— in which the soul finds itself when the body 
of flesh and its etheric countmpart have dropped off — enter the dif- 
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fejcectt kinds matter betoging to tfie swen 
as the many chemical elements making up the physical 
into the physical body of man. During the earth life this astftl 
body interj>enetrated the physical, and being worked upon both by 
the physical body and the mind, its composition was detenzHued by 
theirs. Gross and unclean living, indulgence in animal passions and 
appetites, tldcken and coarsen the astral body, drawing into it the 
coarser kinds of astral matter, while a temperate and pure life, con- 
trol of the lower nature, and high and unselfish thoughts, attract to 
it the finest and rarest sorts of astral materials. Similar causes, 
as we know', w'ork similar effects on the physical body, and the effects 
are more marked on the astral, owing to its more plastic nature. 
These differences between astral bodies, I may say in passing, are 
quite perceptible during earth life to the trained vision, so that it is 
easy to foresee the nature of the intermediate life tliat the soul will 
undergo after death. If a soul has led a pure life while on earth; 
has subjugated completely the animal nature, and is not aroused 
either by a persistent and keen interest in earth life or bjr clamorous 
regrets and longings from its friends, it sleeps through these seven 
regions, ^ enwraiiped in rosy dreams,’ until, the astral body having in 
its turn droi)ped away, it awakens to the bliss of the w'orld beyond. 
All others, w'hose astral bodies are impure, dwell for a while in the 
regions necessary for their purification. . 

Semithy or Imvest, region. This region must be taken by itself, 
for it represents all the truth that there is in the descriptions of 
the hells of all tlie religions. It is gloomy, dreary, with atmosphere 
hea^y beyond description; to walk through it is like walking 
through clinging viscous mud. Save for this the souls make their 
owm torment, for here are murderers, profligates, drunkards, criminals 
of brutal types, suicides, all full of fierce unsatiatefi passions, seeth- 
ing with revenge, hatred, longings after vicious indulgences which 
the loss of the jiliysical body inca|)acitates them from ‘ enjoying.* 
Just as they wore on earth save for the body, and every passion sliow- 
ing itself unbridled, they rage and raven, and tliey crowd round all 
foul resorts on our earth, gloating over ('rimes and filthy orgies, 
stimulating those in the body to fresh accesses of debauchery and 
crime. Earth-bound are they till they w’ear out their passions, and 
when these w'ear out the soul j)a6ses on. 

Sixth, fifth' and fourth regions. These are still within touch of 
earth, and resemble earth in their general appearance, each becoming 
finer as we ascend. Into the lowest of these immense numbers pass 
at death, and are held there until the trivial and petty side of life 
exhausts its dwarfing and limiting effects on the soul. Here souhs 
are delayed who set all their interest on trifles, and here also thos^ 
who let the lower nature largely rule them and wljo died with its 
' ap{)etites st ill J demanding attention* The souls awake here are 
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^coidiBg to the of the ^ivishes they eshapt^^ 

iiAdergo much positive pain from this cause, and lure long delayed 
ere these earthly longings are exhausted. Many lengthen their stay 
by seeking to communicate with the earth, in whose interests they 
are entangled^ by means of mediums, who allow them to use their 
physical ladies for this purpose, thus supplying the loss of their own. 
As for the most part these earth-bound souls are of small intelligence, 
their communications are of no more general interest than was their 
conversation when they were in the body, and — just as on earth — 
they are positive in proportion to their ignorance, ropre.^entiiig 
the whole astral w'orld as identical with their own very limited 
area. 

Third region. Inhabited by souls of narrow intelligence, but of 
good life and crude religious beliefs. Literalists of every faith wlio 
were filled witli selfish longings for their own salvation in the most 
materialistic of heavens liere find an appropriate, and to them en- 
joyable, ho#i(‘, surrounded by the very conditions they believed in. 
The religious and philanthropic busybodies who cared moi*e to carry 
out their own fads and impose their own ways on their neighbours 
than to unselfishly work for the increase of human \'irtue and happi- 
ness, are here much en evidence^ carrying on reformatories, refuges, 
schools, to their own great sotisfiiction, and much delighted are they 
to still push an astral finger into an earthly pie with the help of a 
subservient medium whom they patronise with lofty condescension. 
They build astral chiuclies and schools and houses, astral cities, re- 
})ro(iueing the materialistic heavens they coveted ; and though 
to keener* vision their erections are imperfect, even jiathetically 
grotesque, th^ find them all-sufficing. People of the same 
religions flock ttgether, but minor subdivisions seem to be largely 
forgotten. 

Second region, Kesembles the thirti in many ways, but is far 
more refined, and is largely inhabited by souls of more cultured type, 
but who were much dominated by selfishness in their devotion to 
artistic and intellectual pursuits, and who prostituted their talents 
to the gratification of the desire-natme in a refined and delicate Avay. 
lieligionists, too, of a slightly higher tyjie than those in the third 
region, are here delayed, working off their cruder ideas. FVom hen* 
again souls will communicate with ordinary mediums of the better 
aort^ mostly {x^uriug out moral platitudes of more or less maudlin 
sentimentality, occ^ionally rising into feeble eloquence of a Terlx>8e 
and prosy kind. 

Fi/r^ region, A by no means repeUent limbg, where men of 
much intellectual power working on materialistic linps are apt to l)e 
long delayed, their keen interest in physical w'ays of thinking and in 
earthly methods of gaining knowledge holding them back fifom free- 
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ibm. A gr^t mBthematician, for inistance, was fettered By 
intense desire to forward his line of discovery on earth, and obliviona 
or sceptical of the £u: more effective mental activities that would «be 
his in a higher world. 

To all souls sooner or later — save to those who doling earth life 
never felt ohh touch of unselhsh love, of intellectualtaspiration, of recog* 
nitiou of son^fithing higher than themselias^^ere comes a time 
when the bonds of the astral body are shaken and left behind as an 
astral corpse, or * shell,’ while the soul sihks into brief unconscious* 
ness, to be awakened by a sense of bliss intense, undreamed of, the 
bliss of the heaven-world, of the world to which by its own nature it 
belongs. At first it knows nothing beyond this bliss unspeakable, 
but soon begin to dawn on it the faces most loved on earth, and it 
arouses itsdif to see around it, amid ripples of living light and 
exquisite melody, the radiant images of all who during earth life 
were dear. Let us leave it a moment to its joy while we look at the 
heavenly places. 

* Heaven* for the Christian ^nd the Moslem, Devalolca (the land 
of the Shining Ones, the Gods) for the Hindu, Sukhavati (the 
infinitely happy) for the Buddhist, Devachan for the Theosophist. 
This Devachan is a specially guarded part of the vast world of the 
mind, protected against the incursion of evil (and therefore of sorrow) 
by the great spiritual intelligences who guide and overlook the wliole 
of human evolution. The world of which it is a part is the third 
concerned in the general evolution of man — the physical and astral 
worlds being the other two. It is the world to which man's higher 
nature belongs, both by its powers and by the constitution of th(^ 

‘ mental body ; ’ that is, the outer organism in whi(;h the' soul works, 
in all its mental activitie.s. This is a poorly organised and cloudy 
mass while the soul is little developed, gradually s^ecoming a nobly 
organised, glorious, and definitely outlined form of divine beauty a» 
the soul evolves. This is the last and the most subtle garment of 
the soul, immediately clothing the immortal soul-body that lasts 
throughout the ages of time, the ‘ spiritual body ’ of St. Paul.’ Each 
of these demands notice, for they function in the post-mortem states. 
The world of the mind (like the astral and the physical) has its seven 
regions, which fall under two main headings ; the lower four supply 
the materials of the body through which the soul works as mind by 
reason, judgment, &c. Tlie higher three yield the materials for the^ 
immortal body, through which the soul exercises its highest functions, 
such as intuition and conscience. 

t 

■ I am uneasily conscious that the complexity of the human constitution is apt to* 
puzzle and even irritate people accustomed only to the {nimitive or savage simplicity 
of * soul and body.’ But every student must analyse if he is to understand, and a 
scientist dealing only with the physical body separates it into six distinct systems, 
according as the life is working in the nervous, muscular, digestive, circulatory, 
respiratory, or bony system. 
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• All the souls, then, that are dwelling in the four lower of the 
heavenly regions are clad in this mind-body, and fireely exercise all 
fhental powers ; but these powers are creative in a way that down here 
we hardly realise. On earth a painter, a sculptor, a musician, 
dreams dreams of exquisite beauty, creating their visions by the 
powers of the mind, but when they seek to ^bodp them in the 
coarse mat^als of e^h they fall &r short of the :m creation. 
The marble is too resistant for perfect form, the pigments too muddy 
for perfect colour. In heaven, all they think is at once reproduced 
in form, for the rare and subtle matter of the heaven-world is ‘ mind- 
stuff/ the medium in which the mind normally works when free from 
passion, and it takes shape with every mental impulse. Each man, 
therefore, in a very real sense, makes his own heaven, and the beauty 
of his surroundings is indefinitely increased, according to the wealth 
and energy of his mind. As the soul develops its powers, its heaven 
grows more and more subtle and exquisite; all the limitations 
in heaven are self-created, and :^s heaven expands and deepens 
with the Expansion and deei>ening of the soul. While the soul 
is weak and selfish, narrow and ill-developed, its heaven shares 
these pettinesses, but it is always the best tliat is in the soul, how- 
ever i)oor that best may be. Here, as everywhere else, ‘ God is not 
mocked j and whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.* In 
the heaven-world all earth’s higher experiences are assimilated, and 
the thoughts, aspirations, and efforts of the earth-life are worked up 
into the jwwers and faculties of the soul ; hence the more of these it 
takes with it the more it grows and develops. Schemes of benefi- 
cence for which power and skill to accomplish w^ere lacking in the 
past life are there worked out in thought, and the power and skill 
are developetf as faculties of the soul, to be put into use in a future 
life on earth ; tfhe clever and earnest student develops to be reborn 
as a genius, the devotee to be reborn as a saint. Round each soul 
also throng those it loved in life, and every image of the loved ones 
that live in the heart becomes a living companion of the soul in the 
heavenly places. And here again comes in limitation, but now in 
those w'ho enter into the soul’s paradise. Exactly in proportion to 
the development of the soul in a man’s friends is the reality of their 
presence in his heaven. He, as it were, makes the outward image of 
his friend, but the soul of his friend vitalises the image in proportion 
to its own growth and expansion. The illusions of earth, though 
lessened, are not escap^ from in the lower heavens, though contact 
is more real and ipore immediate. For it must never be forgotten 
that these heavens are part of a great evolutionaiy scheme, and until 
man has found the real self his own unreality makes him subject to 
illusions. Let us take the heavens in Order. 

Sewnik or lowest r^grton.— are the souls whose noblest 
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past ^ wth was love for £Mmly sad Simdfl, iiarrow but! fuiioere^ 
pod sometimes unselfish — souls but little developed, little tafiueuee^ 
by religious emotion, or the higher aspects of human li^. They lend 
but a very slightly pogressive life, but enjoy all the tdiss their 
narrow capacity is able to receive, the highest happiness they are 
able to imagme. 

Six^ region . — Here may be observed souls of every religious 
&ith, steeped in religious ecstasy, worshipj^g. God und^ the forms 
their piety sought on earth, losing themselves in the rapture of 
devotion, in communion with the objects they adore. For the 
Divine Love they sought meets each under the form that was 
worshipped, and no soul feels itself amid strangers in its heavenly 
bliss; the Hindu finds his CKxl under the beloved fo^ of Shri 
Krishna, the Christian his under that of the Christ. For the roads 
taken by devotion are many, but the goal of all is one. Very 
beautiful are some of the family groups in tliis region gathered 
round the living and loving image of the God worshipped on earth 
in the family circle, the Divine veiling Itself as the chili Christ or 
as Bala Krishna, to meet the ideal of the loving and still child-like 
souls. 

Fifth region . — The souls that ai’e found in this region have 
added to their faith works in abundance, and during their earth-life 
performed much worship by labour for their fellows. At every step 
the observer meets those who showed love to God by love to man, 
and who are reaping the reward of their good deeds by increasing 
powers of usefulness and increasing wisdom in their direction. 
These will yield many of the great philanthropists of yet unborn 
centuries, who will be born on earth with innate dower of ’unselfish 
love and of power to achieve. 

Fourth region . — Most various perhaps of all the heavens are the 
inhabitants of this, for here all the powers of more advanced souls 
find their active exercise. Here we see souls into wliose lieavenly 
visions enter great teachers of the race, even those greatest ones who 
were worshipped as divine as well as learned from as masters. Here 
they instruct as pupils the souls that on earth sought tliem as 
teachers, and swift is the progress made by the enger souls who drink 
in the heavenly wisdom. As teachers and light-bringers shall they 
go back to earth, bom with the birthmark of the teaclier’s high office 
on them. In this heaven also are found the kings of art and litera- 
ture, so growing in their loftier power that they shall be rebora with 
genius as a birthright. And others who &iled, though greatly 
aspiring, are here transmuting longings into power, and searchers into 
Nature are learnin|; her hidden secrets, to return as great ’ discoverers ’ 
to earth. But time would fiul me to tell of all the wonders and the 
beauties of th^*lower, heavens, the marvels of their living eolpurs, 
, the ineftable harmony of their melodious sounds. 
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^ We rise td three higher regions, end here we find the home of th^ 
souls themselves, freed from all garments of illusion, face to face 
eirith Truth. To this high dwelling rises the consdoasness of every 
child of man ere he reincamates on earth ; the vast majonty touch 
its lowest level but for a moment, for the undeveloped soul is but 
faintly, dreamily self-conscious at that height, almost as the unborn 
babe in its mother’s womb. None the less is that embryonic creature 
the soul itself, and into it, as into an undying rec^tacle, passes 
everything that is pure and valuable gathered by means of its lower 
bodies or vehicles during its earthly, astral, and devachanic lives. 
By these experiences alone it grows, develops, becomes mature, and 
in that third heaven we may study myriads upon myriads of souls, 
some temporarily connected with physical bodies, but the great 
majority without them. They are at all stages of development, from 
the embryonic to the comparatively mature. The latter spend part 
of theii* heavenly life fully self-conscious in that region, seeing life 
as it really is, things in their essence, not in their illusory phenomenal 
asi)ects. • 

In the succeeding region are souls highly developed in intellect 
and ill moral character, rapidly maturing towards human perfection. 
They remember all their past and can see the causes working towards 
future results ; they are in full and close communion with souls of 
development similar to their own, helping and being helped ; during 
the brief periods of incarnation on earth they are able to guide their 
physical vehicles and manifest a high, noble, and strong character ; 
self-consciousness has been evolved, never again to be lost, and they 
are nearly ready for the step which shall unite the higher and lower 
minds, fSid make full and free communication possible between the- 
soul and its fihysical, astral, and mental bodies. Tliis accomplished, 
the memory oftthe x»ast can enter the waking ph^wal brain, find the^ 
man remembers the long series of his past incarnations. 

It skills not to speak of the highest of the heavens, w±ere 
the souls of masters and initiates have their home. Enough that 
from that region are jioured dowm upon earth streams of intellec- 
tual force and energy of the loftiest kinds. The intellectual life of 
the world has there its root ; thence genius receives its purest in- 
spirations, and blessed are the embodied souls on whom its radiance 
j^lls. 

Such, poorly and feebly told, ve some of the conditions of the life 
after death as observecl and studied by some amongst us who are 
training themaelves for such inve.«ttigntioiis. Nothing has here been 
said which may not at a certain stage of development be seen without 
leaving the physical body, without losing touch of the waking con- 
sciottsnefis. Needless also to add that to all such observers — and 
indeed to many also who are immediately around them — death 
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beeches a mere incident of small importance, a mere 'change, that 
mem call death.’ Death is but a birth intoa wider life, a retmii frons 
brfef exile to the soul’s true home, a passing from a prison into the 
freedom of the outer air. There are states of consciousness in which 
to quote Ii(»d Tennyson, 'Death seems a ludicrous impossibility,' 
and when these hare been experienced, no doubt as to ‘life aitei 
death’ can ever' again arise. For life is then sem to be unbroken, 
unbreakable, and ‘ death is siralfewed up of Hfe.’ ' 


Annie Besant. 



LAND mJRCHASE IN IRELAND 


Land Purchase in Ireland began its career in the year 18 TO. Before 
that time it did not form an article of the creed of either of the 
jwlitical parties of the State. Mr. Bright had advocated the creation 
of a peasant proprietary in Ireland by means of State aid, just as. 
Afr. John Stumt Mill had advocated the adequate representation of 
minorities in Parliament. Both suggestions had been listened to 
somewhat languidly- They were regarded as the hobbies of two 
distinguiillied men w ho ought jierhaps to be humoured, if the humour- 
ing did not cost too much ; and so Birmingham was formed into a 
three-cornered constituency, the Bright clauses, as they were called, 
w ere tacked on to Mr. Gladstone's I^and Bill in 1870, and a million 
sterling was voted by Parliament to w'ork them. The clauses proved 
a complete failure, At the end of ten years less than one half of the 
million voted had been utilised, or, in other w^ords, the capital sum 
employed in carrying out land purchase in an entire decade was not 
more than a twentieth or thirtieth part of a single year's rental of 
agricultmal Ireland. 

The puri^iase sections of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881 
were scarcely more successful. In the four years wdiich succeeded 
the passing of ^hat measure the advances made under it to tenants 
for the purchase of tlieir holdiugs amounted to little more than a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

The plan on which land sales to tenants in Ireland are conducted 
is tliis. The tenant agrees to buy and the landlord to sell ; the 
purchase money (or jmrt of it, as the case may be) is advanced to the 
landlord by the State ; the tenant becomes liable to the State for the 
reqmyment of it, not in a bulk sum, but by instalments spread over a 
number of years, which instalments comprise both interest on the sum 
advanced and a sinkinjg fund in discharge of the principal. 

By the Bright clauses of 1870 the State advance w^as limited to 
two-thirds, and ];)y the Land Act of 1881 to three-fourths of the 
purchase money of the holding, and it was repayable by instalments 
at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the amount advanced, which 
instalments vwould in thirty-hve years pay off bpth principal and 
interest. 

It inay be asked why was it that these provisions were so little 
829 
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awled of. The Bright clauses of 1870 were docuu^ firom the hrstr 
The landlords in 1870 and for several years afterwards were not 
ancons to sell to their tenants. There was a brisk market at ihsJt 
time for their properties. The outside public were ready and eager 
to buy up at high prices whatever land was offered for sale. It 
was more troublesome to sell an estate jnecemeal to individual 
tenants than to sell it en bloc to a capitalist, and naturally the 
vendors selected the course which gave them less trouble and not 
less profit. 

By the year 1881 the condition of Ireland had greatly changed. 
She had gone through the bad years of 1877, 1878, and the disastrous 
year of 1879. Ail people interested in land had become scared. 
Mortgagees had ceased- to lend on land, banks were calling in wliat 
they had already lent, rents were falling into arrear, outsiders w ould 
not bid for landed properties. The only possible purchasers W'ere 
now the tenants, and to them many landlords w^ere willing to sell on 
terms which by comparison with the prices of land in 1870 were 
cheap indeed. The tenants did not avail themselves of the^landlords’ 
vrilliugness to sell. The Land Act of 1881 had just given to them 
for the first time the right of going into court to get a fair rent fixed 
on their holdings, and from this operation they hoped to gain a sub- 
stantial reduction in their rents. They argued that, the lower their 
rent might be, the lower would be the purchase money which the 
landlord w^as likely to accept for his interest in the land, and there- 
fore the tenants w'ere not anxious to buy until they had first got 
their rents fixed. But even bad both landlords and tenants been 
able to agree uiwn the price, there still remained an, almost 
insuperable diflficulty in carrying out the sales. The L^nd Commis- 
sion could not advance more than three-fourths of the purchase money. 
Where w^as the remaining one-fourth to come from ? The majority of 
the tenants had not the means of making it up. Tlie banks were not 
disposed to lend it, and the landlord, who would liave been wdlling to 
sell if the transaction was to be a sale out-and-out might be pardoned 
for thinking that he would not increase either his w ealth or his com- 
fort by ceasing to be a landlord in order that he might become a 
puisne mortgagee of his tenant. As such mortgagee, he would have 
as much trouble in collecting his interest as he had hitherto ex|:ieri- 
enced in collecting his rent, while his remedies in the event of default 
would be less speedy and effectual. 

It w’as plain to practical men in Ireland that no substantial pro- 
gress could be made tow^ards creating a peasant proprietary until the 
Ijaiid Commission w'as empowered to advance the entire of the purchase 
money, and until, by some means or other, the annual instalments in 
repayment of it w;ere reduced below 5 per cent. 

In June 1885 Mr. Gladstone’s Government resigned, and a Con* 
aervative Government came into ofiice> Jjord Ashbourne being their 
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Lrnil CSiancellor for and a member of the CJabtuet. By IS85 

El substantial number of Irish tenants bad got their rents reduced and 
Eixed by the Land Oommissioa, Mr. Parnell saw that the time had 
come when a workable scheme of Land Purchase would probate j be 
of semce to the tenants. The landlords were anxious for such a 
scheme, because there were still no outside purchasers in the land 
markets. Both Liberals and Conservatives were pledged to the prin- 
ciple of advancing the entire purchase money. The moment was 
opportune for dealing w^ the question. Within one month 
bbeir acceptance of office, Lord Ashbourne, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, introduced in the House of Lords his Land Purchase Bill, 
which has ever since been popularly known as ‘ Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act.’ 

Possibly the best fortune which a Bill can meet With is that it 
should be very fully discussed ; the next best is that it should not be 
discussed at all. The latter was the fate of Lord Ashbourne’s Bill. 
The discussion in both Houses was perfunctory. In neither House 
did the Committee stage occupy more than one sitting. 

The scheme of xjurchase provided by the Ashbourne Bill was that 
Lhe Land Commission, on the part of the State, should advance the 
entire purchase money of the holding, and that the tenant should 
repay the amount hy instalments at the rate of 4 per cent, on the 
purchase money, which instalments would in forty-nine years extin- 
guish the princijMil as well as pay the interest accruing meanwhile. 
This scheme had one great merit — simplicity. A tenant agreed to 
buy his holding for 1,()00Z. He had not to produce any of this sum 
out of h[s own stores. It was all advanced for him, and he could see 
at a glance ^lat in exchange for escaping from his rent, whatever it 
might be, he became liable for a definite annual sum, 40/. — i.e^ 4 per 
cent, on l,000f, for forty-nine years. 

Compared with previous Land Purchase Acts, the Ashbourne Act 
was a distinct success. In two years more land was sold to tenants 
hy one firm of solicitors alone than had been sold over all Ireland 
during the whole career of the Bright clauses of 1870 and the Land 
Act of 1881. 

In no year did the advances under the Bright clauses reach 
90,000/., while in some years they were well below 20,000/. In only 
one year did the advances under the Land Act of 1881 reach 100,000/.} 
while in the year iinnicdiiitely ])receding the passing of the Ashbourne 
Act they had shrunk to less than 22,000/. Five years’ working of 
the Ashbourne Act showed that the advances under' it had averaged 
over one million and a quarter sterling per annum. 

By 1887 the advances made, together with tl^ose applied fm*, but 
not a^ually paid oat, had practioally exhausted thq o, 000, 000/. voted 
by the Ashbourne Act, and Parliament thereupon voted another five 
arillbna sterling for land purchase in Ireland. This second sum was 
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applied for as rapidly as tile first, and before 1891 it waa plain that^ 
it would again become necessary to apply to Parliament. What ve 
ne^ed at the time was a litUe more money, coupled with a little mor# 
simplification of procedure in order to avail ourselves of the money, 
^^liat we got in 1891 was an offer of a large sum of money coupled 
with a complication of procedure which made it very difficult to avail 
ourselves of the money at all, ^ 

Sales at once began to languish. Instead of utilising; as under 
the Ashbourne Act, more than one million Md a quarts per 

annum, the Land Commission advanced uoder the Act of 1891 less 
than half a million in the sanie period. 

The reader must take on fkith the assertion that the failure of the 
Act of 1891 was due to the comxdexity of its procedure, and be will 
do so the mom readily when he knows that his only other alternative 
is to wade through a disquisition on the ‘ Purchaser's Insurance Money/ 
‘County per-centage/ ‘Annual value,’ &c., terms which have now 
fortunately been relegated to the limbo of history, and the explanation 
of which would be to the average English reader about as iftterestiiig 
as a dissertation on the law of hypothec or on the incidents of 
multiple-poinding. 

An Irish tenant invited to buy his farm by the payment of annual 
instalments naturally asked what those instalments would amount to. 
The information which he regarded as vital before committing himself 
to signing the agreement to purchase was just what neither the land- 
lord’s solicitor nor his own advisers could supply him with. Under the 
Ashbourne Act he could see at once that if he agreed to purchase 
his holding for 1 ,000f. he would have to jiay 401. a year, neither more 
nor less, for forty-nine years. In a similar case, under the Act of 1 89 1 
before signing his agreement, he could learn only that for five years he 
would have to pay certainly not less than 40/. a year, bUt that possibly 
he might for these years have to pay substantially more. He could 
not be certain of his liability until he bad first signed liis agreement 
and then implied to the Land Commission. Even the decision of the 
Commissioner was not final, it was subject to appeal. Why the com- 
plications which caused the falling off in sales should have been in- 
troduced into the Bill, it is not now easy to say. It was currently 
reported at the time that they were due to the fears of some sup- 
porters of the Government, esjTecially in the North of Ireland, who 
had succeeded in persuading themselves and others that if laud 
purchase were allowed to go forward on the lin^ of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act there would soon be such a rush of tenants to purchase their 
holdings as to cause serious trouble and danger to those landlords who 
wished not to sell but to continue as landlords. Elaborate checka 
were provided to wa^ off the danger of this anticipated rush. 

Liking back how at what had taken place under tike Aahboume 
Act, and at what took place under the Act of 1891, it is difficult to 
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Mievetbat the supposed danger had any real existeitce. The Ash- 
bourne Act had worked steadily, but certainly not with excessive 
fhpidity, A million and a quarter per annum throughout the whole 
of Ireland was not an alarming sum for the Land Commission to 
luive advanced, and there wras no reason to suppose that tenants who 
had not made a rush to buy before between 1885 and 1880 would make 
a dangerous rush between 1891 and 1896. 

The returns of ^e T^and Commission show that the largest 
amount advanced fot purchase in any one year was a little over, a 
million and a half, and that was in the year 1887. In 1888 the 
amount advanced was less than that in 1887, and in each of the years 
1889 and 1890 it was less than the amount advanced in 1888. 
Therefore, the tendency apparently was not towards increased rapidity, 
but rather towards increased sloumess. 

If the complicated checks introduced by the Act of 1891 had 
been omitted, it is more than probable that the sales of land in Ireland 
would not in any year have reached the amount of 2,0O0,OOOL 
sterling, afid it will scarcely be contended that sales at this rate could 
cause a danger to any class in Ireland or to the Treasury. 

If the solution of the Irish Land Question is to be looked for in 
the creation of a jieasant proprietary in substantial numbers, it must 
be conceded that the Act of 1891, by reducing the annual output of 
8tate money from a million and a quarter to less than half a million 
per annum, was a serious misfortune to all persons interested in Irish 
land. 

By Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Act of this session an effort has 
been made to cause an expansion in the land market, which the Act 
of 1891 contracted, and the means adopted to bring about the change 
are simple. 

The Act of ft 96 enables the tenant to know what is the 'maxi- 
mum instalment he must pay on his purchase money in any 
one year. For the first ten years after the purchase he must pay 
instalments at the rate of 4L per cent, per annum. Of this, 2L 1 5s. 
represents interest and IL os, represents the sinking fund. At the 
end of the first decade these instalments will be reduced by reason of 
the sinking fund having in the meantime paid off portion of the 
principal. During the next decade the tenant w^ill have to pay 4 
j>er cent, upon the amount of the principal not paid off at the end 
of the first decade, and^ similarly, at the end of thirty years from the 
date of the purchase, the instalment will again be reduced owing to 
a further part of the principal having been meanwhile paid off by the 
sinking fund and its accumulations. But now a remarkable difference 
will be seen between the relative positions of the tenant purchaser and 
the Treasury under the Act pf 1896, as compared with all previous 
Purchase Acts. Under the Bright clauses of 1870, and under the 
Act of 188 1> the tenant repaid the purchase money by an unvarying 
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k^Blalmeiit of 52. per oeat* Ibr tbirfcynfiTe^^ By the Aehboam# 

Aet he repaid it by kql ai&wyiiig instalment of 42. per cent. Ibr forty* 
Bime years. By the Act of l $91jjhe repaid it by a varying instalmenl 
payable during forty-nine years. In other words, there was in all 
these Acts a contract by the Treasury with the tenant purchaser that, 
if he would certain sums, they would, oat of such sums, credit 
him with the reinvestment of the sinking fund at a d^nite rate of 
interest, which rate was, I think, the same as the rate of interest 
charged to the tenant. Under the Act of 1606 there is no such 
contract. No time is menticmed for the cessation of the instalments. 
The tenant is only promised that if he pays instalments of 12. 5s. 
per cent, per annum as a sinking fund, the Treasury will, at the end 
often years, tell him at what rate they have been able to employ 
the money so paid by him. His sinking fund will of course produce 
more or less according to the rate at which the money may have 
been so employed. 

A tenant who under the Act of 1B96 pays his instalments of 4 
per cent, for ten years will probably find tliat he has not redeemed 
as much of the principal as he would have redeemed by similar pay- 
ments for a similar period under any of the previous Acts, because it 
is not likely that the Treasury will reinvest the tenant’s money at so 
high a rate of interest as 22. 15«. per cent. 

With the data before us it is impossible to forecast w ith accuracy 
the period during which the tenant’s instalments will run under this 
last Act, but it .seems probable that the period of rej)ayment will be 
extended from the forty-nine years to sixty-nine or seventy years. 

It will be interesting to see how these changes in liability 
will affect the tenant’s mind. The fact that under no ^circumstances 
can he be called on to pay more than 4 per cent, jjer annum will 
undoubtedly attract him, but the indefinite extension of the i)eriod 
during which instalments must be paid wdll have a chilling effei^. 
Often in arranging sales with a tenant I observed that when told he 
would have to pay his instalments for forty-nine years, his answer 
was, ‘ But where sliall I be in forty-nine years ? ’ but then he almost 
invariably added, ‘ Anyway, my son may see the end of the time.’ 

But seventy years will probably see two generations go to their 
graves. The tenant purchasing under the Act of 1896 will regard 
the purchase not as a purchase at all, but as a transaction by which 
a perpetual private landlord is exchanged for. a practically perpetual 
State landlord. 

My own impression is that for some short time* to come there will 
not be any great extension of purchase in Ireland. The fifteen-year 
term for which the rents were fixed under the Act of 1881 has in a 
large number of* instances expired or is about to expire. Rightly or 
wrongly, the tenants who got their rents fixed in the - early years of 
the Act’s w<Hrking are persuaded that they were fixed on a higher 
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toftsia those of the tenants who went into eonrt lat» oti,> 

andy therefore, it seems provable that a substantial monber of the 
early tenants will again go into court. As soon as they have got 
their rents fixed, they may then devote their attention to purchasing 
if they can induce the landlords to sell upon what they, the tenants^ 
regard as reasonable terms. The Irish tenant, with the training and 
experience which he has now had, will not rush. He will delibmtely 
weigh the arguments pro and con before deciding whether he will 
try to purchase or not. On the one hand, if he continues a tenant, 
he knows that he can go into court to get his rent fixed at the end 
of each judicial term, and if the times grow worse he may count on 
further reductions of his already reduced rent. On the other hand, 
if he agrees to purchase, he secures such an immediate redaction as 
is represented by 4 per cent, on his purchase money compared with 
the rent to which he is at present liable, and at the end of ten, 
twenty, and thirty years respectively, he will get such further re- 
ductions as are represented by a cessation of interest on the portion 
of his purchase money which shall have been paid off by his sinking 
fund. 

As he now has security of tenure, it is hard to say whether the 
prospect of ‘ outsiders ’ being found willing to purchase the landlord’s 
interest in the land will ajjpreciably increase the tenant’s anxiety to 
buy but it is worthy of remark that in one instance an ‘ outsider ’ has, 
during the present year, purchased a very large estate in Ireland 
occupied by tenants, an event unheard of for several years past, and 
in the Landed Estates Court some few outside bidders have lately 
appeared.^ The exceptionally low rate of money, with the consequent 
inflation of n^rly all classes of securities, has a tendency to induce 
cax>italists to turn their attention to land as an investment even with 
the liability of tlie rents which they purchase being further reduced^ 

The next question to be considered is, Are the landlords likely to 
sell V The low rate of money will from one point of view be a temp- 
tation to a landowner to sell, because it lias driven to a very high 
premium the stock in which he will be paid if he does sell to his 
tenants. A landlonl so selling is paid not in cash but in land stock, 
which now stands at a premium of about 10 per cent., so that if he 
agrees to a sale to his tenants for, say, 10 , 000 ^,, he will in leality receive 
not tcm but eleven thousand pounds. On the otlier hand, the lowness 
of money has driven all^ood stocks so high that he may find it diffi- 
cult to invest his money in any reasonably safe security without 
submitting to a loss of income greater than he is prepared to faoe^ 
All cff which would go to show thM; a landlord who has moderate 
encumbrance^ on his property is more likely to seU part at least of 
his estate than will be the landlord who is wholly unencumbered, or 
who is 80 heavily encumbered that he is living on the narrow margin 
betwe^ tonants’ existing rents and mortgagees* existing interest.^ In 
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90 Ibx as tlie purchase mo&ej of the laud cau be utilised to pay xjff mofta 
gaiges, it can be more advaittageoTislj employed than if the landlord 
bad to invest it in the purchase of stock securities at their present 
price, because the rate of interest which Irish mortfrncros bear is com- 
paratively high. If the sum realised by a sale will not produce more 
than will pay what is due to the eucumbrancers, the impoverished land- 
lord of course will have no inducement to sell. But it may be that 
the interests of the mortgagees might be best served by selling the 
estates to the tenants, and now, even if the owner wishes to prevent 
the sale, he will be powerless to do so becauser the Act of 1896 declares 
that mortgagee in possession with ]:>ower of sale shall for all the 
puiposes of the Land Purchase Acts he deemed to be a landlord/ 

This provision tends to place the landlord at the mercy of his 
mortgagee, and a few years ago, if it had been passed, the landlord 
would have been pow'erless because it w^as absolutely impossible to 
get capitalists to take up Irish mortgages. For the last year or tw’O 
a marked change in this branch of the money market has taken 
place. The public are again willing to lend money on Irish land. 
I do not mean to say that a heavily encumbered Irish landlord could, 
as in the * good old times/ borrow' on his estate more than he has 
already charged it with, but he can find people willing to step into 
the shoes of those in whom existing charges are vested, and in so 
lar he is more independent of his encumbrancers than he has been 
at any time from 1880 to 1894. 

Everything considered, it seems likely that there wdll no more be 
a rush on the jwirt of the landlords to sell than there will be on the 
part of tenants to purchase, but fair steady progress may be hoped 
for in the Land Pmehase Department, and this x>fPgi'^SB will be 
materially assisted if the Land Commission will broadly interx^ret 
and courageously use tbe ]:>ermission, which Mr. Vierald Balfour's 
Act gives them, to ‘dispense with the whole or any jmrt of tlie 
guarantee dexx>sit being made or retained if they think the security 
for the rex^ayment of the advance is suificient without it.’ 

The guarantee deposit was not without its advantages. It soothed 
the nervous taxx>ayer to know that when x^ublic money w’as advanced 
to purchase a holding it was secured not alone by cvharging the hold- 
ing itself, but also by imi)Ounding part of the purchase money. But 
the toxxMiyer is not so nervous as he was in relation to land xnirchase. 
The published rex)orts of the Land Commissipn haye reassured him. 
The public loss on their sales has been practically nil. Up to the 
31st of March, 1896, the Land Commission had collected in XJvincixml 
and interest from tenant purchasers over two millions and a quarter 
sterling. The total arrear due on that date was 4,389/., and it was 
calculated tliat most of this would be collected within two or three 
months. 

In the face of such figures as these the Land Commission need 
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not heaitato to act upon the permission which Parliament has given 
them to trust to the holding alone as security for their money. The 
fact that they are trusting to the holding alone will make their 
valuers all the more cautious when reporting on the value of the land 
upon which the public money is to be lent, and experience has now 
proved that if due caution be used in valuing theholding the purchase 
money will be quite secure without subjecting the landlord to the 
annoyance of accepting his purchase money piecemeal. 

Not the least important provisions in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act are 
those dealing with the Landed Estates Court. This is a pecnliarly 
Irish institution ; it has no counterpart in England or Scotland. It 
was established in order to bring to a rapid sale the estates of 
landlords, especially of encumbered landlords—incidentally it was 
empowered to collect the rents of the estates pending the proceedings 
to a sale. For years past it has almost ceased to be a Court of sale — it 
has become a colossal land agent. In the debate on Lord Ashbourne’s 
Bill in 1885 it was stated that, even then, the sales on the Landed 
Estates CoilH had dropped from 1 ,500, ()()()/. jjer annum to 1 50,000f. per 
annuin. The Court is choked with estates brought in nominally in 
<)rd(ir that they might be sold, but really in order that a sale might 
he averted, and an official receiver permanently employed to collect 
the rents. 

The Court is now agent over probably a twelfth of the agricultural 
rental of Ireland, and Parliament has decided that this state of things 
AM not continue. Where an estate in Court is hopelessly encum- 
bered or is one over which a receiver has been appointed, the Judge 
is, by section 40, empowered to request the Land Commission to cause 
it to be inspected and valued; and when the Land Commission shall 
liave complied with this request the Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court is directefl to offer to the tenants on the estate to sell their 
holdings to them on such tenna as may seem to him just. 

Before making the offer to the tenants the Judge is directed to 
hear all parties interested, but he can act quite independently of their 
consent or refusal. Upon the working out of this section by the 
Land Judge and the Land Commission, more than upon any other 
known factor, will, in my opinion, depend for years to come the success 
or Mure of land purchase in Ireland. 


Geobge Fottrell. 
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TURKISH MISGOVERNMENT 

I 

The retirement of Lord Rosebery from the Liberal leadership relieves 
the Radical Opposition of its chief difficulty in regard to Eastern 
politics, or at l^t makes it possible to propose a true line of conduct 
to the party which shall not be met by a jingo wm Mr. 

Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, IMr. John Morley, are always open 
to friendly argument where this is based on a true sympathy for 
liberty ; and it is not, perhaps, altogether vain to remind them at times 
of their own past lapses where a wider interpretation of their admitt ed 
principles is pleaded for. 1 make bold, therefore, to put my view 
before them of their present Armenian agitation, to point out where 
I think they are in error, and to suggest what seems to me a more 
practical plan than any they have yet suggested for gaining the end 
they have in view. This I take to be the speedy relief of the 
Armenians from their present persecution, and an early, humane, and 
perhaps final, settlement of the whole Eastern Question. I believe all 
to be within their reach ; but it can only be through their initial 
acknowledgment of great errors in the past, and the conversion of 
England, through their own conversion, to as great a work of repara- 
tion in the present. 

First, then, as to their past lapses. The Liberal leaders in their 
pronouncements are astonished and indignant at the crimes they see 
perpetrated at Constantinople and in Asia Minor, at the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s duplicity in the matter of reforms, at his arbitrary 
misgov^nment, and at the Armenian blood that he has shed in 
torrents. I think, nevertheless, that if they wnuld examine their 
own consciences a little closely, they would find that the present 
outrageous condition of things at Constantinople is one very largely, 
indeed principally, of their own contriving. ^ 

To begin at the very beginning — the Cyprus Convention and the 
Treaty of Berlin.^ It is true that out of office Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues denounced these arrangements strongly, but in office after- 
wards they persistently upheld and made use of them, and, indeed, on 
some points intensified their ill consequences. The full stoiy of the 
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^ypra» doizbl^^ealing has a^csr, I think, be^ told in {nint, and its 
results have been so fax-reaehing» and are still so vitally affecting the 
iitnation, that I will make no apology for relating its chief episode 
here. The story, as 1 remember it well at the time — and it cannot 
in its main facts be gainsaid — is this. When the Congress met at 
Berlin in the early summer of 1878, one of the first of its acts was to 
take from eadi of the Ambassadors present a declaration that he 
came to it with clean hands — ^that is to say, firee of all secret en- 
gagement between his (rovernment and any other Government re- 
presented at the Congress. This declaration Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury gave with the rest. A, few days after, however, the 
text of the Cyprus Convention was published in London by the 
Globe newspaper, which had obtained it from Mr. Marvin, a man 
employed as translator at the Foreign Office, and who had for 
money betrayed it to the press. The incident was within a little of 
breaking up the Congress. The French and Russian Ambassadors 
declared themselves outraged at the English ill-faith, and M. Wad- 
dington wont so far as to order his trunks to be packed for leaving 
Berlin. The situation was only saved by Prince Bismarck’s interven- 
tion and the great personal ascendency Lord Beaconsfield had acquired 
at the Congress. It was compromised on the following terms of 
English surrender. Lord Beaconsfield agreed with M. Waddington : 

1 . Tliat France, as a set-off for Cyprus, should be allowed on the 
first convenient pretext and without opposition from England to 
occupy Tunis ; 

2. That, in the appointments then making in Egypt by the 
Finance Commission, France should march pari with England ; 
and * 

3. That tife old French claim of protecting the Latin Church in 
Syria should be^cknowledged. 

On these conditions M, Waddington was for the time detached 
from the Russian influence, and Lord Beaconsfield W'as able to return 
to London in triumph, liaving secured, according to his well-known 
boast, a ' Peace with Honour.’ Nevertheless, the germ of the whole 
of our subsequent troubles in the East, including the French and 
Russian alliance, may be distinctly traced to the incident above 
related, and it is necessary to remember it now if w'e. are to under- 
stand the full difficulty in which we are involved. Its fir^t embar- 
rassing result was the establishment in 1879 of the Aq^lo-Fzench 
financial control in Rgypt ; its seoond^^tbe violation of ^the Ottoman 
territory inlkinis, jrithour connivance, in 1881 ; the third, the j^hire 
of onr moral influence with Turkey and dU the Powers, leaving ns 
charged with the fete of Asia Minor, and, at'the sapie time, impotent 
to control it for gpod. Now, of course the initio blame in t^is 
scai^oiis affirir waa not the Liberal Party’e, Mr {Gladstone denoimeed 
R as strongly as the rnles of offioUd etiquette, whioh always smen • 
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.:. Foreign Office' 

■ ' woi^ljeg-.Lit^s to c6iwidarvi6,'t^ »M&islr^iii-::J^^ ■ 

(Hadstonc retmned to office, iwtf at wiy subsequent ^alodvo! ^ 

ascendency, has the smadlest serious atteiapt be^ made to ti^O br 
repair the wrong. Mr. Gladstone in office became undistiiigiiishable 
in his treatment of the Eastern Question frwn Lord Beacodsfi^d. He 
neither withdrew from the responsibility in E^ypt, nor refused his 
connivance with France when thetime ittune for redeeming Lord 
Beaconsfreld’s bond in Tunis, nor did be ahrogatii;^ tlie Cyprus engage- 
ment. All that he did to modify his pr^ecfissor' s policy was to relax 
the vigilance of English supervision in Asialtinorby withdrawing the 
perambulating Consuls Lord Salisbury had appointed, and so to leave 
the Armenians and other Ottoman subjects mmre completely than ever 
at the Sultan’s mercy. He retained unaltered the obligations of the 
Convention, while neutralising its purpose — what little there was in 
it — for good ; and, above all, and to the disappointment of everyone who 
had followed his noble declarations of disinterestedness out of office, 
he retained Cyprus, England’s unholy * backshish ’ in the affair. To 
the present day it is inexplicable to me how the great Liberal states- 
man of 1880 should thus have stultified his declarations and sweived 
from his principles. 

A still stronger case for Liberal repentance is tliat of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s action two years later in Egypt, and one that more vitally 
affects the present unhappy situation among the Sultan’s subjects. 

In 1881 and 1882 there was everywhere in the Ottoman Empire a 
strong movement in favour of reform. All the intelligence, all the 
education, all the humanity of the empire was on the side of a liberal 
interpretation of the Sheria, or Moslem law, of religious ^jolemnce, and, 
above all, of constitutional government. Kightly or wrongly, all that 
was best in the empire had turned to this Europekn panacea for a 
remedy. On the other side stood the reactionist fanaticism of the 
uneducated, the rabble of the towns, and this same ^ultan Abdul 
Hamid. The moment was a critical one. The constitutional party, 
weakened by the issue of the Russian war, was being hard pressed by 
Abdul Hamid at Constantinople ; the liberal Grand Sherif of Mecca 
had just been assassinated and replaced by a reactionist ; the Sultan 
was beginning to assert his leadership of the Panislamic movement. 

Still the issue of the struggle was far from decided against liberty, 
and in Egypt, at any rate, the constitutional party were carrying all 
before them. They had wmng a Constitution from the Khedive, and 
were determined on reform. All the enlightened ^Moslem world, and 
in large measure the Ghiistian world, too, of the Ottoman provinces 
were looking on, their hopes centred on the Egyptian success. It 
was at this critipal juncture that Mr. Gladstone idlowed himself to be 
persuaded— we all remember in wbat financial interests— to intervene 

I and crash the movement. He pleaded in excuse that he was paying 
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it is 'wery neoeasary ^ should remember it, is that in 
Older to efie<^ his purpose he aid of the very forces of 

•inhiuiianityhe is now denounciug, with an effect altogether disastrous 
to Eastern liberty. Itis on historical record that in the month of June 
1 68^, after ^roai^ing the Egyptian nationalists in vain, Her Majesty’s 
Government appealed to this very Sultan, Abdul Hamid, for help to 
crush their movement and dispose of their leader, by Oriental metkode. 

The English liberal press of the dby even went so far as to explain 
that Dervish Pasha, the Sultan’s righlMiand man, borrowed for the 
occasion, was specially fitted for his work, inasmuch as he a^as ‘ noto- 
riously unscrupulous.’ It is also historical that within a few days 
only of Dervish’s arrival in Egypt the Alexandrian riots and massacres 
occurred. Our ships then bombarded Alexandria ; but meeting still 
with a national resistance, w'e obtained from Abdul Hamid a decree 
of rebellion against Arabi, armed with which our English army finally 
occupied Cairo. It is not too much to say that the oveithrow of the 
Egyptian nationalists at Tel-el-Kebir, U7idei^ tcarrcunl of the SuUan, 
and the non-fulfilment of Mr. Gladstone’s promise, made through 
l^^rd Duifeiin, of restoring some kind of constitutional government 
at (.'airo, sealed the fate of liberty throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
and with it of all chance of internal reform. 

Nor is this quite all. Abdul Hamid, supreme now^ over the con- 
stitutional party in Turkey, was resolved to take vengeance on the 
ilefeated Liberal leaders. In 1883, encouraged by the complicity of 
the Powers, including England, he had Midhat, the constitutional 
ex-Prime Mimster, arrested and tried on a false charge of murder, 
brought before ^ packed tribunal at Constantinople, condemned^- and 
sentenced to death. It is within my })erBonal knowledge that English 
evidence of the highest official kind could have been adduced at the 
trial, clearing Midhat of tlie charge. Yet, for reasons of English 
state, that evidence was withlield. Midhat’s sentence, momentarily 
commuted to perpetiml imprisonment, was carried out as soon as ilie 
public had ceased to busy itself about him. By the Sultan’s order 
he was beheaded privately in prison at Taif, in Arabia, and his head 
was forwarded to Constantinople. 

Things having been so in the past, however completely now 
forgotten (to me theyfare poignant and ever-living memories), I 
lionfess to a little scepridsm as to the fundamental right of the Liberal 
leaders of the presdbt agitation to act as justiciaries od Abdul Hamid, 
or to * addd the sword of the Almighty ’ in a new crusade. I will, 
however, asaiiJiie that in their inner oonsmenoes {hey acknowledge 
Hiey worn wra^^ and are asiaeious aeviousiy liow to repair of 

Uie Eaat0i3) w It is tmriidy hila to begin. They are no longer ^ 
in ofce. Thoir foil ia past. They are discredited in 
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Kttrope, doably disciediM ui the iSul^ EtBpare. Bat «till 
^ do floltiethiiig, if 6iily they have the oomage to ooom iorw^ mild 
say £urly to their foHowerei : ' We have misled you all these shfteen 
years. We have been blind, leaders of the blind. Our eyes are now 
oj-ien ; we will all go back to onr principles of 1880,* 

Assuming this, let us See how the Armeiidanqueabin really stands. 
Down to the year 1893 oUr lesponsibihty ^ in Asia Minor 

was studiously and left alone by our diplomacy. The 

Armenian question was considered impossible of ablution at the Foreign 
Office, and all that was done with it was ftmii time to time to trot it 
out as a possible counter-question to the tTOubleBome one of Egypt. 
It was a common saying with our diplomatists that there were two 
* clich^s^* or stock answers, with which Abdul Hamid could always 
be met and frightened if be showed any inclination to join France on 
the Egyptian question. The Arabian Caliphate was one of them ; 
Armenia was the other. It was in this spirit, and no other, that liord 
Rosebery, who held a brief for the occupation of ^ypt/ approached 
the question in 1893. I was at Constantinople in that year, and 1 
know well that there was nothing more serious in his earlier moves 
than this : a special inquiry had just been made, in conjunction with 
the American Embassy, into the condition of affairs in Armenia, 
but its result had been to show that there was no sufficient eletnent 
there of resident Armenian population to justify an attempt at 
encouraging the creation of an autonomous State; The whole 
Christian {ropulation of the provinces was less than one in hvp 
compared with the Mohammedan, and in only one small villayei 
did it stand in a majority. It w^as therefore admitted by lx)tli 
Embassies that the autonomous movement could no^ l^e supported 
with any chance of success. Tlie Armenians wer^ suffering great 
oppression, morally justifying them in their resort to a trial 
of strength with their master; but it was without chance of 
success, nor had it become as yet even a ‘ desperate necessity,* caused 
by any fixed purpose of their destruction. The Armenian movement 
was already a political one, having its base in England, and it enjoyed 
the sympathy and assistance of the Armenians in Russia, i^uch was 
the report of 1893, which has not, 1 think, been pnblished. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Rosebery, little in earnest except diplomatically, encouraged 
the movement from time to time, toying with it for the sake of Egypt, 
and to please Armenian sympathisers iif the Liberal camp at 
home. Later, it is quite certain that the strongs action taken by 
our Embassy at Constantinople was due to his ffirect orders. The 
misfortune of the affidr is this — ^thatthe encouragement of England, 
official and unoflBcial, is beyond all doubt the cause of the pment 
Armenian disaslers. These pom* people, not understanding ^e needs 
ofour diplomacy, and believing that their hour of poliUcalifoliveisnm 
under England’s protection, was at band, resolved in 1895 iqpcat a 
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and oigcmified tkeir moyem^t on the active revolu- 
Uonaxy loies wliicli in other countries have proved successful. This 
Sardened the Sultan’s heart, and it is clear that he then resolved 
on their destruction. 1 was again at Constantinople in September 
and' October 189<5, when the first riots there occurred, and 1 was 
never in the ' spiftllest doubt of the Hultan’s personal responoLbility. 
Abdul Hanua is &r tdo powerful a despot for a single blow to 
have been atiNcusk a^hst k single Armenian in his capital without 
his orders. His ^#tivet however, must not be mistaken. Abdul 
Hamid, though the head of the. reactionary party, is not himself a 
fanatic. His action has been dictatec^ solely in the interest of a 
political or, perhaps, to speak more accurately still, a dynastic and 
fjersonal end. He stood, indeed, according to the phrase, between 
the devil and the deep sea ; and he knew that he must crush the 
Armenians or himself be crushed. This is his one excuse. I do 
not give it as a sufficient one, but still as a fact to be noted. His 
mode of r^:»ression is only the old-fashioned Turkish one of massacre, 
which we ourselves made it possible for him to use in this year of grace, 
189G, when we helped him, fourteen years ago, to put down the con- 
stitutional |)arty and become the absolute lord he is. 

Another matter which it much behoves our Liberal leaders to 
consider, and which they do not seem as yet to realise, is that in 
Abdul Hamid’s terrible work of repression he has throughout had 
the countenance and approval of Russia. Of this my visit to Con- 
stantinople last year gave me a complete assurance ; and its reason is 
not difficult to seize. Half the Armenian provinces have for the last 
twenty y^s been incorjwrated in the Russian Empire, and from the 
moment the Armenian movement became one for autonomy it was 
doomed in Russian opinion. Tlie Kussians have a jingoism of their 
own, which tolerates no other national sentiment within the empire 
but the Russian ; and the Armenians, with their undying tradition of 
an independent kingdom, one of the most ancient in the world, are, 
in their eyes, an obstacle and a rock of offienoe to be removed. As 
Christians even they do not command full sympathy in Russia, for 
they belong to a branch of the Orthodox Church w^hieh is out of com- 
munion with the Hussion, and whidi especially repudiate^s the religious 
headship of the Casar. Ijastly, their alliance with Russian Nihilists, 
and their Anarchist methods, have closed the door against official 
sympathy. As long a8»M. de Giers was alive something of the old 
tradition of Russian policy, which championed the Christians in 
Turkey, survived ; 1i)ut with the advent of Prince lioljanof this finally 
disappeared, and has given place to a new policy of alliance with the 
as repivsentative there of order, English sympathy has only 
made matters wors^ hr the Armenians in Russian eyes, and the 
Rnsfoan attitu^^ them now is : * We leave you to England to 

hejp imif she aanv Even: in the matter of the Multan’s methods I * 
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oouM not help being reminded at Constantinoide of i^eir eloiib 
laxity to those used by Kussia towards the Eu^enian Poles^ Thee^ 
have been ground under the harrow of the Czar’s penal lawSj aaxd occa- 
sionally of popular violenoes, now syetemaUoally for thirty years, man, 
woman, and child, till they have abandoned their Catholic faith and 
are to-day fanatic members of the Eussiaii orthodoxy* The Polish 
question has thereby been solved for ever ; and. Coming as I did from 
Eussian Poland, 1 seemed to see in the forcied conversion of the 
Armenians of Asia Minor only a page of violence a little overdone, 
but taken from the Eussian book. It is the extreme, therefore, of 
rashness on the part of the Liberal leaders of the present agitation 
to rest their hopes of dethroning Abdul Hamid on Russian interven- 
tion. Abdul Hamid has, I fear, too faithfully been doing Russian 
work to be seriously dealt with by Russia as a criminal. 

What, then, is it'possible for England to do ? There are here, as 
usual, the traditional thi-ee (courses. The first is to go blindly into a 
war with the Sultan. With regard to this I am bound tq^ say that 
every law of honour— unless, as Mr. Grladstone puts it, the word 
‘ honour ’ is to be expunged from oui’ dictionaries — prescribes and 
necessitates such a war. We have taken the Armenians solemnly by 
treaty under our j)rotection, receiving substantial payment from their 
master, for the protective right, in the island of Cyprus. We have 
encouraged them for our own purposes to organise themselves and 
rebel, and the Saltan has now got them by the throat, and, backed 
by Europe, is defying us to come on and deliver them. If we do 
not go to war we shall be sitting down under the greatest affront we 
ever suffered as a nation. We bombarded Alexandria because a 
couple of hundred of the Alexandrian rabble, with Sit Beauchamp 
Seymour’s valet, had lost their lives. Here some scoi^s of thousands 
of peaceful citizens have perished through our fault, and we have 
done nothing but talk. Nevertheless, I do not .suppose we shall fight. 
We never do except against a half-armed foe ; and here we should 
find all Europe fully armed at the Sultan’s back. The second course, 
therefore — to do nothing — will lie open to us, and I am inclined to 
think we shall choose it. Lord Rosebery recommends it, and Lord 
Rosebery represents trade and finance, our great English gods. A 
third course, however, I will recommend to the consideration of 
Liberal England, which I believe to be perfectly sound and feasible, 
and, if we have the moral courage to confess our wrong, perfectly 
within our reach. This is to advocate and insist on our Government 
arranging without delay with the Powers most interested for a new 
European Congress. I do not see anywhere that this has been sug- 
gested in England, yet it is the only true and worthy solution of 
the problem for' us, the only practical escape we have from onr 
dishonour. 

' The conditions on which Ijord Salisbury could, if be would, move 
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fhe great European Powers to meet in a new Oongreae on Eastern 
’ guestami are these. First, England must go into the matter absolutely 
olean lumded; not as at Berlin, but with a firm and avowed deter- 
mination to take nothing whatever of advantage for herself in the 
arrangementB to be made. The clearing of her own honour, now 
dragged vilely in the mire, must be her sole and all-suflBcient reward. 
Secondly, she must come as a suppliant for her Armenian 
not as one with rights, for she is not ready to fight for them. 
Thirdly, she must hot expect the question of the Armenians to be 
settled alone. Europe would not fesh herself only for these. 
England must be ready to see the whole Ottoman case treated with- 
out any reserve whatever, her one condition being the rescue of her 
(Jhristian friends. Fourthly, it follows from this that the Egyptian 
question must be discussed with the rest of the Ottoman questions. 
It is mere folly to imagine tliat France and Kussia, having got 
complete control of the Armenian case, will solve it to our liking, 
except as jf)art and parcel of a general bargain. It is equally folly 
to supj)ose that they would be content with Cyprus. Neither 
Power cares a straw for Cypnis, nor, I imagine, would take it at a 
gift. The only proof we can show of our disinterested zeal for the 
Armenians is to jmt Egypt with them on the table of the Congress. 
Fifthly, there must be no subterfuge or mental reservation about the 
Soudan. I hear people talk about ending the occupation of Egypt 
some day by an annexation of the Upper Nile. But such talk is useless 
now. The Powers would not consent to it in any arrangements made, 
short, perhaps, of a final partition of the Ottoman Empire. Sixthly, 
we must ^3ot expect such a partition to be agreed to. None of the 
Powers are quite ready for it. It would be too dangerous a scramble. 
All that could tjiis and next year be reasonably expected would be 
an intervention at Constantinople to re-establish the authority of the 
Poi’te as opposed to the Palace, to disband the Sultan’s guard, arid 
to establish some sort of financial control on the Bosphorus, with a 
throwing open of the Dardanelles. In the Armenian provinces, Russia 
might at the some time consent to give protection to the Christians, 
and secure them from further massacre. I believe this to be the 
extreme outside of what it would be reasonable to expect. But we 
should have gained our object — the highest one of all. Our honour 
would have been saved, and we should have regained the right to 
speak with authority as *an honest Grovemment in! regard to the final 
settlement. 

Let those, therefore, who really care about honour and duty and 
humanity, not for the sake of self-laudation on platforms, or for the 
amusement of denouncing the sins of others, but because they are 
sincerely ashiuned of England’s shame, rally to this idea. It is a far 
more practiced one than any of the little half-measures as yet pro- 
pound^, asidi as I have said before, is one easily within our reach. 
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All rwe have to do is to persuade our fellow-country meu to keep their 
prninises about Egypt, and the truth that we eannot r^ain there 
for ever, and arrange the terms of our going. The rest will come 
easily and xjleasantly. Lord Kosebery, with his Mef for the occupa- 
tion, is fortunately gone from the supreme Liberal commils. Let the 
Liberal Party rise to the full height of the. occasion, and it will 
convert England again, as it did in 1880; W^Ue if, on the contrary, 
we harden our hearts in the face of a pretty weH united world, which 
laughs angrily at our fine moral talk, and poin^ Cbq^temptuously at 
Cyprus and Egypt hanging out of our coat-tail pockets, it may 
well happen that we shall lose not only these and our honour before 
many years are out, but the whole of our overgrown Empire besides — 
God forbid that I should be justified in adding our national indepen- 
dence at home as well as Empire. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


11 

The time seems to have come when diHcussion of the measures that 
should \ye taken to settle the Turkish question should be carried 
beyond the limit to which it has hitherto been confined. 

^'ariou8 proposals have been made, some very drastic. We have 
been invited to force the Dardanelles — to depose the Sultan — to write 
a joint Note demanding reforms — to give Kussia a free hand — to adopt 
certain unrevealed, indirect methods of exciting pressure, apd so on ; 
but these are only the first steps, and give no clue to i^^hat the suc- 
ceeding steps should be, still less to the ultimate aim which should 
be kept in view in order to permanently dispose of* this dangerous 
cjuestion. 

The accompanying letter, which was written by General Cliarles 
Gordon in 1881, is remarkably d j/ropos to the present situation. 
This keen observer and experienced administrator rejects at once two 
methods which may be suggested, cither that the country should be 
governed and administered by a foreign power, or that the existing 
government The Pachas ’) should be trusted to reform the administra- 
tion under foreign pressure. He falls back on the idea that the 
Turkish peoples themselves shbuld be given the i)ower to control and 
check those whose misgovemment has turned countries once rich 
and fiourishing into poor and dejjopulated deserts ^Arhose only idea of 
administration is by robbery, and whose only method of preserving 
order is by terror and massacre. 

This object he would effect, broadly speaking, by extending to the 
provinces which are still under the Turkish Government constitutions 
^ such as have been adopted in those which have been take away from 
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viz. Roomania, Bulgaria, Eastern Boumelia, countrias which 
only require to be let aloie in order that they may 
develop their strength and regain their pro8i)erity. 

Difficulties in carrying out this proposal may no doubt be sug- 
gested, but it may be that still greater difficulties would attend any 
other solution of the question ; and it lias at least the merit that it 
evades many of the thoztiy obstacles which arise from the mutual 
jealousy of the Powi^. 

E. F. Du CASi^, 

8 Victoria Grove, Crloacciiler Eload. Kensington ; 

January 16 , 1881 . 

Mr DEAB Du CAjrjB, 

I send you the Blue Book, Condition of Asia Minor &c., but. 1 think 
you will, on looking over it, see that it merely contains for the most part a descrip- 
tion of the deplorable state of the Turkish provinces, and does not in any way — 
or at any rate only indirectly — show how the misgovernment is to be remedied. 

In fact the perusal is wearisome, as there is no decided remedy proposed, 
though amSioration is suggested by insisting on this and that being forced on the 
Porte. 

I consider that any promise or statement of the Turkish Pachas to improve or 
remedy any evil are to be deemed utterly insincere, will be carried out with a pure 
intuition to evade the spirit, and only to comply with the letter while under 
pressure. 

I consider that eufuroecl reform can be only exotic and ephemeral, that it will 
fall to the ground when it is no longer enforced. 

I consider it is quite hopeless for foreigners to attempt to dictate how the 
administration, collection of taxes, &C. (of which this Blue Book is full) arc to be 
performed. 

I consider that unless the people of Turkey wdll not take up the remedy of the 
abuses of their government, it is hopeless thinking of any progress being made 
Against the Turkish Pachas by foreigners w'hich will be permanent. 

1 thereibre that the unique way to deal with misgovernment in Turkey is 
to call on the Turkish peoples to execute them. 

1. The Turkish peoples know exactly the full extent of the corruption and 
rottenness of their government ; they know how and in what way any remedy 
they may enact will act on the country. They are in uvery way interested, for 
themselves and their children, in obtaining a good government ; whereas to the 
Turkish Pachas, so long as they cim fill their purses it is all they care. 

2. To put the power in the hands of the Turkish peoples is a &ir, perfectly 
just effort on the part of foreign governments ; it is merely the supporting of the 
Multan's own design when he gave his constitution. Foreign governments who 
support this liberation of the Turkish people cannot be aocus^ of intrigue or 
selfishness ; they will gain the sympathy of the peoples, whereas now what have 
they got P Have they the sympathy of either the Sultan or Pacdias or peoples P 
and, judging firom the Blue Book, they, or at least our government, are overioad- 
ing their heads with' details of administration, when the whole foundation on 
which the success of these details rests is thoroughly rotten. 

A ff>xeign government is no match for the Salto and the Pachas : it has not 
the knowledge necessary to cope with them : it is the Turkish pet^les who alone 
have the power to hold their own, besides which no foreign government has any 
right to interfere. It may be said that the foreign govmiiinent interferes in virtue 
el premaea, but these promisee were axtartad and are not viilid. 
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tibe way ibreigu gOTernin^iil^ am now woxldi^ tlMQr aee iMtayy 
(ley % day, into still incroaBing in^fiwence with the intenij^ «$th$ 
iiiid ere helping to band SuUiffi, tiohea, and peoples egebat «»j 
Such interference must end la sei^ons conapUcatiotis, and cui ia W) Wi^4hithev 
the pibfeased object— improved gw 

No imlividual Pacha, let him be one of the exceptiona to the uaiiil mle^ can 
now stand against the ihfluenoes of the Sultan and the paxaalte PKchhe V the fiuit 
of his being hacked by this or that foreign government will he (whenever the time 
comes ^vhen that tbivign goveiimaent beo(miee urgent ih ita demkids for reform) 
the cause of his donmfall, and will be explained at laij|pB that he is dismissed 
because he is a tool of this or that government; but if avM, an upright 

Pacha, w'as found, and if 1m was backed by the peoples of Turkey, it would go 
hard with the Sultan and bis ring ere they flew in the face of their peoples in 
dismissing him. 

It is utged that the Xnrl^Bh peoples are not fit for representative gOTemment. 
Well, look at Boumattia and Bulgaria, and, in some degree, to Boumelia ; they 
succeed very fair^ly. If the peoples ne ver have a chance, they will never be able to 
show what they call. do. v wc waited till our monarchs or our lords had given 

us repreaentative aaBemblbs, we would be without them to this day. 

What'l maintain, therefore, is that our government should unceaMugly try, 
w'ith other governmenta, to got the Midhat comtituiim reoomiitutei ; that they 
should leave that very dubiously just (in fact it may be called iniquitous) policy 
of forcing unwilling peoples under the yoke of other peoples, which is not only 
unfair to the coerced and ceded peoples, but is a grave mistake, for by it are laid 
the seeds of future troubles. 

To collect all these reports may be useflil enough for those who have the time 
and patience to read them, but what do all these reports tend to elucidate P 
Simply that the government of Turkey is utterly rotten, that the peoples are 
miserable and discontented, that the solo object of the Sultan and his Pachas is to 
drag the entrails of the provinces into thdr palJl(^es at Constantinople. There may 
be petty schemes here and there for improvements, but it is like painting up the 
bulwarks of a vessel vrhich is rotten at the bottom. 

I say, too, that at any moment, m the event of the death of the Shltan, most 
serious events may take place : who is to take his place P who is fU) nominate his 
succesBor P The reconstituted chamber of the Midhat Coostitution would at any 
rate prevent any great catastrophe, and I have no doubt would so coerce the new 
Sultan as to obtain full promise to benefit the country. 

Believe me, my dear Du Cane, 

Yours sinoerdy, 

C. £. Gobdos. 
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THE OLNEY DOCTRINE 
AND AMERICAS NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


'Tuat tlie settlement of the Venezuela question, so far as it is in the 
|)ower of Great Britain and the United States to settle it, should 
be received with general satisfaction in this country, is extremely 
natural ; that it should be treated as a matter scarcely important 
•enough tcf rouse interest, or require other than hasty and perfunctory 
• comment, is rJther curious. Not ten months ago it was viewed with 
passionate emotion on one side of the Atlantic, with perturbed and 
jiainful anxiety on the other ; now it drifts quietly away in a mist 
of half-understood detail, and we scarcely turn our heads to look at 
it as it disappears below the political horizon. The experts will 
•have a good deal to do with it before it is quite disposed of j but 
it may now reasonably be hoped that it will be left in the con- 
dition in which it will concern the diplomatists and the lawyers 
alone, and will not again run any risk of interesting the general 
public. 

The precise effect and meaning of the settlement not very many 
T.nglihhi»(*n have been Ht the pains to ascertain, nor are they likely 
to do BO. The common sentiment echoes the prudent and well- 
^calculated levity with which Lord SaHsbury treated the subject in his 
•Guildhall speech. Most of us are much inclined to agree with the 
Prime Minister that after all the whole affair was one of no great 
moment to the people this country. A trumpery dispute, about 
leagues of swamp and forest, with a fffth-rate Bepublic, on one 
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oi tlie odd comers of the Empire ! Surely the muried Titan hito 
other things to think about. ’Emx if there is * auiifsrous territory ’ 
involved, there are plenty of gold mines elsewhere. ^ c 

With all the careful * coaching * he got ixom laborious journalists 
who had worked xqp the maps and the blue-books, it is |Hriobid)le that 
the man in the street and the man in the club, on eiihi^ side of the 
Atlantic, never quite made out xirhere the ^yuni Rivi^ ran or what 
the Sohomburgk Me whs. He became esdted ovei^ the question 
when he heard, if he was an American, that Ute Britisher was trying 
to violate the sacred Doctrine of Monroe ; if an , Englishman, when 
he was told that the United States was attmh^ing to bully us out of 
something which a British colony [might justly claim as its own. 
Now that his political guides and leaders have infiwmed him that a 
compromise has been arranged which is satis&ctory to the honour of 
both parties, he is quite content to forget the whole affair. In this 
country there is assuredly no disposition to look narrowly at the terms 
of settlement, or weigh too strictly the gains and losses in the diplo- 
matic bargain. It is assumed — for the exact details *‘re not yet 
known, and when they are known they probably will not be generally 
understood — that while we have given way to the United States, by 
admitting its light to intervene in the dispute, we have secured the 
substantial securities for which, as the guardians of British Guiana, 
we were mainly contending. An equitable arrangement has been 
made which the long-established prescriptive occupation of the 
inhabitants of the older colonial territories is recognised ; subject to 
this we are to arbitrate on the whole debatable district, as the United 
States Government has all along demanded. If there are some who 
feel that, supposing this arrangement to be prudent and juHt, it might 
have been most suitably made before instead of after Mr. Cleveland’s 
Message : if they find a certain humiliation in the fact that this 
solution, so long refused to diplomatic pressure, has been somewhat 
precipitately granted when diplomacy was backed by a threat of war, 
they are in the minority. There is no denying the fact that in conclud- 
ing the Arbitration Treaty, Lord Salisbury has satisfied the great body 
of his countrymen. The prevalent sentiment is one of impatient relief. 
We are glad to be done with a vexatious business ; we are only some- 
what annoyed to think that, trividl as we are now led to believe it 
really was, it should have given us some months of occasional anxiety 
and some moments of genuine alarm. 

But though the boundary question is in itself of no very great 
importance, the same cannot he said of the episode of American inter- 
venti(m, or of the process by which it has tenninated. On the 
contrary. It wpuld not be surprising if the future historian of the 
nineteenth a&d twentieth centuries should come to consider series 
of occurrences as the beginning of a new epoch in inMnatidhal telo*- 
tions $ and he even may see cause to regard it as the mdst significant 
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impcdsace imt latere^ liare mttcli xoore idr Ite peopll if Baited 
StatoB thia £^r tte kttet , W 

ooncedned. in it. &e aafiertion, laid the piv^ reo^^ 

tion, tlie new vermcm of the Monroe Dbcirine, hid dip^ 

Olney last sdnnniNr, may have consequences that be Ibr gene* 
rations. It tfai^ this aspect of the matter has reeled 

very HtUe and J^ext to none in tMs ecmiitiy.^ 

Both nations are contetiifcliO welcome the £ict^which indeed is gratify^ 
ing enough in their mlexs, a|ber getting to high words,* 

and after hesitating as it seemed on tt^e very brink of a serious 
quarrel, have contrived to adjust all differences by an arbitration 
arrangement, and have ev^ made the incident the oocamtt of settling 
the draft of a General Treaty of Arbitration. In the exultation or 
the relief with which this comfortable escape £rom a most awkward 
embarrassment is hailed^ it is forgotten that, before the solution had 
been reached, principles had been asserted, and precedents laid down, 
which musttbecome pait, if not of International Law, at any rate o£ 
public policy. A novel attempt has been made to define the attitude 
of the United iStates towards the other Governments of the two> 
Americas. A fresh article has been added to the code which regu-* 
lates the relations of the civilised Powers to one another. How for 
the new system extends, and what its precise meaning and vididity 
may be, are questions which the recent transactions have left in much 
uncertainty. They are at least worth some consideration. 

There are, I know, observers who deny that any such striking 
results as those suggested have been developed in the course of the' 
Anglo-Amirican negotiations. Nothing, they would say, is changed ; 
there is only a^reaty tlie more. There is a tendency among some 
American journalists, who have specially supported the action of Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney, to minimise the impoxtanee of the States 
Secretary's famous Despatch. They refuse to admit that these has- 
been any change in the policy of the United States, or that any thing 
said or done in connection with the Venezuela firontier dispute has 
seriously modified mtemational relations. The Timm correspondent 
at Washington has asserted this opinion with a good deal of emphasis ; 
and it seems to have been adopted, after some hesitation, by his. 
employers in London. We have been told that the new Monroe 
Doctrine does sot seem very materially to differ from the old one.* 
These, howev^, are the oecoud thoughts of the Timm, A day or two 
jneviously that journal had commits itself to a much more serious 
and more logieal o]^os on the meaning of the Washingtmi compaet : 

Prom tiis pshit of view of tho Uxtiled Stetes tho aifsagmasut eonooMiOa 
1^ Cteest Biritifo of WMt jluMmm Idiid. It sdmita a^ priiioi|la that in 
mpsetsl gbuth BopuUies thotJnited States may not only intuvene in 

f See the Iltim, Kovem 

a I. 2 
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but m»,y enti^ Miperaede tbe origiiud diq^taat Miume exoluuTe 
odgiirolitflbeii^^ 0<wt B^liibieNnot»<tfooiiHe^b^ 
bgr bar action in tbia matter^ bat ibe baa aet vp a fmoedaot nrbkb my in future 
be qfuoted with 'great eiect igauiat hereby and abe baa gmtiy atrangtheoed file 
TiMida of ^ IfttHed Stem GoreisiBent m anydiapatethat my um 
between a South Amiiciiii Bepnblic and a Eorepean Power in wbidi ibe United 
States may deaire to inbarvene. 

If we choose to turn back to n time. ‘before this ^liur*-reaohmg * 
ooncession had been made, and whon it ti^ fbdieved that it would 
not be made, we shall find the same con^^etaon everted in rtill more 
emphatic language. * It must be obser^ thailpe Monroe Doctrine 
on which Mr. Olney relies h^ received ah ^^tiretj new development 
in his Despatch a]idin ||i&. Cie^'eland’a Message. . • . Lord Salisbury 
expresses his &11 concurrence in the view “that any disturbance of the 
existing territorial distribution in the Western Hemisphere by any 
firesh acquisition on the part of any European State would be a highly 
inexpedient change.” But the recognition of this expediency does 
not cover the deductions from the Monroe Doctrine which Mr. Olney’s 
Despatch puts forward, and a^hich President Cleveland<'^make8 the 
ibasis of the most astounding proxxisal, perhaps, that has ever been 
^advanced by any Government, in time of peace, since the days of 
Napoleon. ... It is impossible to admit that the interests of riie United 
' States are affected by every frontier dispute between onr colonies and 
-^heir neighbours, and that therefore the right of imposing arbitration 
in every case of the kind must be conceded.’ I quote from the 
Times of the 18th of December, the day after the publication of 
IPresident Cleveland’s Message ; 1 might quote from almost any other 
English newspaper of that date. The universal opinion in this 
country at the time was that the claims advanced by Mr. Dlney were 
■^9. great innovation. And what Lord Salisbury said lasS autumn, w'hat 
nine out of ten intelligent Englishmen said last winter, what a number 
^cf the most learned and authoritative of American jurists urged as 
:• soon as they were made acquainted with the text of the Secretar y 
^ef State’s Note, competent foreign observers continue to maintain 
istiil. The best informed French and German journalists — seldom 
inclined to \iew the aspirations and pretensions of Great Britain 
with indulgence — declared that Lord Salisbury had the better of the 
argumenlBlIve duel ; and, though they acknowledge the equity and 
prudence nf Uie compromise which has been reached, they think it 
necessary to point out that it involves possibilities of considerable 
gravity, not merely to England and the United States, but also to 
the civilised world in general. The Cotogm Oa^dU — echoing what 
is said to be the view of the German Foreign Office — insists that a 
precedent has be^n estabUshed by the joint action of the two Anglo- 
Baiou Powers, |he effects of which are likely to be felt long After 
the British Giuana boundaiy question has been forgotten. * We wish 
to take the first opportunity of declaring,’ said the Rhenish news- 
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pc^r, is ail iiHiicli was irapradsced with apfooval the 

8afni-<l!fficiaJ Zdti/^, * fhat the {ireeedeid in question 

is at most an EngHsh, and ih no way a Etircrpean, precedent/ 
Neveitheless the German writer admits that the Uiiit^ Stotes has 
enters upon a line of policy from which it cannot easily witiuifraw, 
and that in ftitare^ and in the light of this Veneanela traxtsaction, 
American public opinion ^11 unhesitatingly demand the intervention 
oftheFedeiel Goveimiiiii^t !^ any dispute between an American State 
and a European wl^ territorial questions be involved or ' 

not. The Tempa, wmch i#4he best instructed of French newspapers 
where foreign affairs are involved, writes in a similar strain. What 
specially concerns Frenchmen, it argues, is the countenance Great 
Britain has given to a novel and extreme deduction from the Monroe 
Doctrine : 

Ainsi, du consentemeaitexpr^s du Hoyanme-ITni, le goavemeioent de Washing- 
ton ae Terra investi du droit ^ s’immisoer dans toute quereUa temtoxiale entro 
une puissanc^urojidwine et im £tat du nouveau monde. 11 ohtiendra le droit do 
86 porter fort, mSme sans mandat exprds, pour Pun de aea clients* 11 ponxra, 
d’accord avec la puissance europSenne engagSe dana le litige, mais sanfl Tinterven- 
tion de I’Etat atn4iicain que repr^sente Tautre partie, r^ler souveninement le 
mode, lea conditions, la forme et le fonds de la solution destinde k mettre fin au 
oonfiit. 

Ge aont It de Inen grosses innovations en matitre do droit intemational. Ellea 
consacrent la suprdmatie ahaolue dea Etats-Unis dans Juur hdmisphdre. 

There can be no doubt that these French and German publicists 
are right. Great changes in the relations of the European Powers 
towards the States of the American continent, and in the relations 
of those Sisates to one another, have been produced by the assertion 
on one side, aild the admission, at least in part, on the other, of that 
new and enlarged version of the Monroe •principle, which may be 
conveniently known as the Olney Doctrine. 

This Doctrine is embodied in the Despatch, so often referred to, of 
the 20th of July, 1895, emphasised and clinched in Mr. Cleveland’s 
&moas Message to Congress. The Despatch is a very vmbose, volu- 
minous, and elaborate document, couched in a rhetorical style such as 
is not commonly employed in fonnal State Papers. But tbough its 
argument is loose and its phraseology singularly wanting in sdentiiio 
precision, its general meaning is clear enough. To put it briefly 
Mr. Olney’s main propositions are timt ' American questions are for 
American decuion ; * that no£unq)eaxi j^wer has the right to inter- 
vene forcibly in thejHtffaiTS of the ccmiinent, or to seek territorial ex- 
tension at the espeme of any eaistiDg American State ; that the 
Uni^d States, owing to its superior siie and power, is the protector 
andohampionofaii other American nations; and* that it has the 
right imd duty to intervene in OH tenitorial dlqmtes In the Western 
H6iQ%iieie, whether such dh^utesdireeUy affsk its interests or not 
Those propositimia ere deduced from a variety of general statementa 
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‘ ezhphatic' dhmal * ef this exhnoidinaiy : proposition/^ mimj 
other xtateohents iMst sad i^eoiies of pc^ios which i^. Gluey’s 
Despatch contidjied; nor did he asseiit to Iho State Secretary’s view 
that * American questions hSe^for ccmoede that 

general ri^ of interTtsUtion in the affikins Of tW continent which the 
United States Govemneiit'claitned. But in that strangely confused 
and indefinite system which is called International Law, ads go for 
more than words* If the jurist will be able to tumlto the cogent 
piece of argument in which Lord Salisbury dismissed the new inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine, the statesman will point to the &ct 
that the Government over which Lord Salisbury presided did eventu- 
ally comply with the cardinal demand this new interpptation em- 
bo^ed. Whatever we may think of Mr* Olney’s historic^ and juris- 
tical generalisations, we cannot deny that Her Majesty’s Government 
has admitted his two main assertions of practical policy. His long 
Despatch ^ boils down ’ to this ; the general right of the United States 
to intervene in American disputes in order to secure that they shall 
be solved' by methods which the Government of the tJnion considers 
just and equitable. When the two Secretaries of State come to close 
quarters in their Despatches, the argument really turns on this point. 
You have only the right to intervene on any question which affects 
yonr interests, said Lord Salisbury, whether the question ,be in 
America or elsewhere. You may interfere between Venezuela and 
British Guiana it is true, but merely on the san^ grounds as you 
might have interfered, if you had thought proper, l^ween China and 
Japan. Not at all, siud Mr. Olney ; we are not bound to consider 
whether we have special interests in the matter. The United States 
may intervene because it «s the United States— * not simply by reason 
of its h^h character as a civilised State, nor because wisdom and 
justice ftud equity are the invariable characteristics of the dealings 
of the United States ; ’ but also because, *in addition to all other 
grbunik, its infinite zesouroes, comlnned with its isolated position, 
render it master of the situation/ In other words, the United States, 
beingil^ the laigest and the strongest of Americw Powers, defi- 
nitely asseite its right to a paramount control of the Stated-system of 
the contin^. And this claim, it must be reputed, Lord Misboiy 
has conceded. No one has been able ^ to any ^>ecud in- 

terests of the IMted States have been involved, or that the Republic 
is more direatly affected by the Guiana bmimkzy qoesti^ than 
Mexico or Peru, or any other AmericmJ^ater If m W 
the American claiikk to dftoiiuzie fhk dispute, wtkhimt the ihvitatioii 
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It may sa]4 that this precedent is m the filhehal 

of ^iphkmai^* As I have Jui^ jdiown Frem^h stud (imtiiaii js?^^ 
have already l^en issc^^knd it wOl be open to any Ooee^- 

ments, if the oa3asi^;:iil^ arise» to declare that the genctml system 
of Xntemational ^ be modified by a private anangmnent 
between two Powert. if ihe civilised world is not oominitted to 

the tedameiktal article hi the new Dootrine^ the United States is ; 
and that is the tnie importance of the matter. We have seen how 
President Mconroe's Message^which was in &ct a pnxely academic 
cimamentary on evetda, not followed, or intended to be followed, by 
definite action — ^has becmne an inseparable part of the pnblic policy 
of the United States, and has assumed in the eyes of American 
citizens a sanctity almost equal to that of the Constitution itself. 
Probably &ie same weight of authority will, not attach to the policy 
laid down by President Cleveland and Mr. Olney. But authority 
it will have : the authority of an accomplished fact, and the 
authority of a successful vindication of a principle which could 
not be subsequently abandoned without some appearance of humilia- 
tion. America is a democratic country, in which the sovereign is 
an electorate keenly alive to the national dignity and impulsively 
quick to resent any sacrifice of the national honour. Nothing helps 
a party in difficulties more than a show of spirit in foreign affairs, nor 
injures worse than any suspicion of weakness or pusillanimity. 
What has beqp gained by the assertion of the Olney Doctrine cannot 
be lost. Succesidye Secretaries and Presidents must take care that 
this high-water mark is not obliterated, if indeed it is not pushed 
further outwards. Oue would not give much for the political fbrtones^ 
of an American statesman, who let it be known that he thought the 
precedent of 1896 was a mistake, and that he saw no reason why 
American questions should be reserved for American decisioD, or why 
a dispute Mween two Powers^ neii^er of which approached to within 
many hundreds of zmles of the United States, could not be left to 
eettle itself without oalling fat the intervention of Warrington. No 
politiciaxi oonid now say Umt ; no party could afford to support him 
if he did.; l?he Uaite^ States ia pcaotically bound to intervene as 
protector, champtoa, and judge in equity whenever territorial changes 
on the Ansfliicm'^tin^^^ o^templito), or the rights ci an 
Ameriean Sl^ to intervene by diplcmiacy if that will 

auffioe, deeds and armies if it will not. • 

Itiir these few pag^ tq discn^ urisdoiEL or 

but Uiercjy to point out that new it is;;and 
that it must car^ with it new, and weighty, oonsequences. Many* 
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temptuous disregard of the susceptibilities of otM gn^^aatioiis^ and 
its glanng 'misrsp!a9e^ of fact and history, oaiu^ satural 
offence in this txamixy* Behind, hsmUever, its extr^gaii^ and per- 
versities there lies a sehtim^t for which, evOnin its aiidadtyj English' 
men must fed a cedain respect *.WeareM^ Ingest "and also the 
best Power in America, sstd ve mean not inerejl]^ “ boss the show,? 
but to see that the show is run upon thedi&es wl^tf^xrove. We are 
Bepublicans, and we think everybody else ought to be Republicans,, 
because that is the best form of government, and makes people more- 
virtnons thui any other,’ We don’t want Eoropeim inffuence or 
European political methods here. We intend to keep America for 
the Americans, and make all the peoples of the cemtinent work up to 
the standard set by ourselves. Therefore no fresh European Powers 
are to get a hsmd in, and those that are in already are to ^ deared 
out as soon as convenient.’ Mr. Olney does not quite say this, but 
it is what his arguments really mean. And if the end could be 
attained, if it were possible to keep the New World free from the 
strife, the ambitions, the wearing intrigues, the jealous rivdries, the 
burden of armaments, the constant dread, and sometimes the awful 
reality, of war, which have saddened the Old — what Englishman would 
seek to put obstacles in the way of realising the comfortable dream ? 

By all means, he would say, let the Americans tiy the experiment. 
Only, from the depth of an Old-World experience that ranges ov^ two 
thousand years of fierce conflict among the nations, he may be per- 
mitted to remind Americans that the experiment is no (;|ieap and easy 
one. It will need something more than large words and elevated 
sentiments to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

Even in embarking upon the modified form of this enterprise 
which I take to be implied in the Olney Doctrine, the United States 
has saddled itself with a vast addition to its burdens and its duties. 

It has asserted — successfully asserted — ^for itself a claim to be the 
general p^tectoT and arbiter of the American continent. Ihe re- 
sponsibility ^us assumed is a heavy one. Nothing like it has existed 
in the woiM abioe the downfall of the Roman Empire. Many power- 
ful moderii States have exercised a hegemony, or supremacy, over 
independ^, civilised neighbours ; but nooth^ has yetattempted to 
regulate the affairs of a whole quarter of the habitaMe globe, or to 
make itself aneweiable for a large number of sepiuate States, many 
of them of enormous extent, and some of them hundreds or even 
«. 

* *The people of the Ualted gtates have a vital interest in eanee of popular 
■elf-govemment. . . lliegr believe it to be for the heeling of all nitloiia, and that 
elviheation must either ad^oe or iwbqgmde aocoidingljaa ita anpremaoy If esteDdecl 
eor cnitailed.’— Jfr. De^p^tok, 
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oompttiwiliysly insignia trict in the extreme Sotrfh,'^ America 
— Koiih; and South^is, nominally a^ least; subject to the 


and administered of European blood, professing the CSiristian 

religion. WhateiJ^iSn^. be the actual fects, in theory, and in the 
view of Intetmaylikl Lwl^he other Governments of the Americas 
have as much right to call themselves ‘civilised, and to claim all the 
immunities and prerogatives of civilisation, as that of Washington 
itself ; and some at least of their States have existed, under settled 
rule, as dependencies of European Powers, as long as the United 
States or longer. Nor are these groups of countries, which are hence- 
forth to consider themselves under the tutelage of the BepUblic, 
insignific^t in resources, or in the possibilities of future wealth and 
greatness. The Union, it is true, is a mighty Realm, with its seventy 
millions of x>eople, its vast area of fertile and temperate land, its 
abounding prosperity, and its magnificent industrial development. 
Few Englishmen would be inclined to underrate the power and the 
splendour of the noblest of the daughter States which have sprung 
from the wmub of the Mother ef Nations. But the tall shadow of 
the Republic has perhaps unduly dwarfed the proiwriions of others 
who share with it the heritage of the Western world. We need not 
forget that alongside the United States there lies a country, still 
under tb^ Imperial Crown of Britain, which may also be called great, 
in all the elements that make for greatness, except an abundant 
population ; aij^d even that may come before long. In thirty years* 
time the Dominion of Canada may have grown into a nation with 
ten or fi.fbeen millions of people, mostly of British descent: a 
nation large enough to claim its right to be treated on terms of 
political equality with any neighbour, however populous and power- 
ful. And if we leave Canada out of account, the Republics of South 
America and Central Am^ica are not so unimportant that their 
political control can be easy, even for a counti^ so vigorous and 
powerful as the United States. Mismanaged as it has been by had 
government, and r^arded in its matefrial development by war, bank- 
ruptcy, slavery, and sevolutm, there is the possibility of a great 
future before Spanish and Portuguese America. Great, in certain 
ways, it is alreldy. Mexieo has a population of 10,000,000^ 
and an area equal to all the countries of Western Etbrope together ; 
Brasil is larger than Europe, and larger than the United States,, 
escludiag ; 1^ Argentine Republic has fertile laiui enough 
to support the waMi^ populatum of Englai^ Fiaim, and Ger- 
DMBLy ; end even the smaller RepubUcs of the North are larg^ than* 
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Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, even Fern aad Ohili, are stHl only 
liair-cxploriMl knds. Who can doubt that these vast esqianses of 
fruit^l soil cannot be kit for ever to a handful of traders and 
political adventurers in a few ports and capitals, and to sparse 
agricultural sd^tlements round the rim of the coast and along the 
lower course of the great rivers ? And who can fail to believe that 
as South Arnica Ells up its haphazard political arrangements, its 
accidental and unnatural geographical distribution will be altered ? 
The future history of the continent is likely to be more adventurous 
than its past. New states will be created; the old ones will Ml to 
pieces; there must be convulsions and cataclysms, and probably a 
straggle for tenitory, which cannot well be otherwise than violent. 
There is another point worth considering, though strangely little 
attention has been bestowed on it in ibis country.’ When tiie re- 
construction of South America begins, it will be difficult to exclude 
the European nations hrom a share in the scramble. Some of them 
may be drawn into it by the natural evolution of events and probably 
very much against their will. But then the countries of Europe are 
full^and over full ; their surplus population is brimming over into 
the other quarters of the world ; cupidity, industrial enterprise, the 
desire to gain the necessaries of life on easier terms than they can be 
got in comparatively poor countries not fitted to sustain a large 
.pofmktion Irom then: own resources, are driving them to the outer- 
most paj^ of the world, in numbers larger than ever 
Ekene or the Danaw from their populous sands 
poured a|!ioih the fields of Italy. The problem is really less interest- 
ing for us fhah for some others. Within the limits of the Empire 
there is gbdd land enough to hold the increase of the British Isles 
fora hundred years to come. But the German, the Belgian, the 
Austrian, thef IMian, the Alsatian, the Sclavonian, the Scandinavian, 
pressed abroad by ambition or sheer hunger — where are they to go? 
At present thay go mostly to the United States; bnt the United 
States is not anxious to have l^em, aud will not take them much 
longer. There id Africa ; but Africa is already a frdlure, since it 

* See, however, so admirahle aiiSde So the Speotcetor for Kovembet 14, io which 
’sofue of the conalderstions here Suggested are pireseicteii in a viri' stiikiBg maaiMr. 
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eoiulM ia ^w miHidns of its b#n people. It is n^t iiit all 
t]mt Chen^EiabLy, &r iba^ will &d sudx a colony in Sonth^^ 
Brasil, and Italy on iki^Bio Plata. Let us suppose — ^nob an eoctmv^ant 
stppofl]tion*-^t^|it eeinn^^ in tho early part of Ihe next eMtwiy 
a eouple of inillSnas of Crermans find themselves living m Sontham 
Binail, and that they also find Ihe govemmeut of a gang of half-caste 
attorneys and political adventurers at Hio Jimeiro no lonjgw toleralde. 
The Uitlanders revolt and are beaten; they appeal to their own 
Govemm^ for protection and annexation. What will the United 
States do? It might annex South B^il, or all Brazil, itself ; or it 
might merely signi^ that the Monroe Doctrine, with its authorised 
•:r1i>«^o-^^re^iiirM it to warn off Germany, and leave the inhalntants 
of Brazil to fight out the question among themselves. In the farmer 
case it would have acquired a Territory or a new State, of enormous 
extent, inhabited by an alien race, separated from the rest of the 
Uidon by hundreds of miles of sea and land, and needing a military 
force, much larger than the whole of the present United States 
Army, to police and protect it. In the other case, the civilising 
mission of the United States, of which Mr. Olney speaks, might 
be fulfilled by consigning a nobly fertile region and an indus- 
trious population to some such welter of anarchy and murderously 
savaget warfare as that which devastated Paraguay and almost 
exterminated its male inhabitants thirty ye^s ago. There is 
another alternative. It is conceivable that evrai the prestige of 
the United States might not be sufficient to induce a powerful 
European monarchy to abandon a large population of its own subjects 
without a struggle; and if the United States declined to annex 
Bi-azil, Germany might take some forcible action which would effectu- 
ally impede that American State from * shaping for itself its own 
political fortunes and destinies.’ But this would be * antagonising 
the interests aiid inviting the opposition of the United States,’ and 
accordiug to the Olney Doctrine would have to be opposed by the 
forces of the Union. Whichever alternative is taken the result would 
involve an addition to the external rc:<XK>D.'<i hi lilies, and an increase of 
the warlike resc^oes, of the United States. 

This last result seems to be inevitable. No nation can expect 
to take over the political control of an entire continent, to make 
itself cjMiwerable for permanently nuantaining existing geogra- 
phic divisions of a group of States so large and* (in some caees) so 
distaid) as those of the two Americas, and to secure the integrity 
egainst colonisation, annexation, or other forcible intrusion, of tern- 
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nutensl streofiL Titt Bepaldic wiH^be o(Hnpelled to pro^ itself 
with some of toose bordemKHse apiieDdages to political predomi- 
nance, under which the peoples of this opid^eat have suffered. 
Amateur di|domatiats may oontiive to oonduet % external afihirs 
of a nation which is seldom called upon to concern itself with what 
happens beyond its own bordert ; they will require to be replaced by 
an ^borat^ ^and expensively) trained staff of experts. Both the 
army and the navy be brought a good deal closer to the Euro- 
pean standard. A levy of militiamen and civilian volunteers can no 
more be i^ed upon to furnish a completely equipped army corps for 
service in Scnth America than a fleet of cruisers can be safely left 
to face a squadron of batUeships. President Clevdand haf at last 
provided the United States with a definite and positive foreign policy. 
It will remain for President Cleveland’s successors to supidy the 
country with the means of adequately discharging the respcmsibilities 
which this policy necessarfly involves. The old Monroe Petrine wae 
one of self-centred isolation. A country, which aimed as fiir as 
possible at having no political relations with foreign States, could 
almost dispense with the luxury of fleets and armies. But the New 
Monroe Doctrine (which in some respects is rather the antithesis tbaik 
the legitimate development of its predecessor) cannot assuredly be 
maint^ed unless the citizens of theB^ublic areprqxued tooendure 
bnrdensand incur obligations fium which hitherto theychave been 
enviably fiee. t 


Sihney Low. 





MAN^NG THE NAVY IN 
^ TIME OF WAR 

The reply givea by Mr. Goscben * to the qaestion asked by Mr, 
Webster in the House of Gonmions on the 23rd of July, seems to 
indicate that the Government intend to provide for the deficiencies, 
admitted on all hands to exist in the personnel of the navy, by a further 
increase in the permanent force. The moment seems specially 
opportuiUe for the consideration of the grave question of the manning 
of the navy in war. Shall the permanent force be raised to the 
strength required in war, or shall we look to an adequate well- 
trained reserve for meeting the war requirements of the navy ? That 
the country and the Grovemment should come to a right decision on 
this question is of supreme national importance. 

First let us inquire what number of men are required to man the 
navy in time of war. In the Naval Annual for 1895 and 1896 de- 
tailed estimates are given of the numbers required for every ship 
built or^building. The figures are as follows ; — 

iCen 

Ships Eliilt or building 1895 , . . . • . 97,700 

Ships laiiLdowu 1806 ^200 

Ships laiu down 1890 10,460 

Total 114, ^ 

This total requirement of 114,000 men could not under ordinary 
circumstances be reached until the year 1900 ; but before the vessels 
of the 1895 and 1896 programmes are completed our requirements 
will probably be diminished by over 7,000 men, owing to the elimi- 
nation of obsolete ships now on the navy list. It must also be borne 
in mind that every ship on the list would not be ready for sea at the 
outbreak of war. There will always be ships in the dockyard reserve 
requiring extensive afld therefore lengthy repairs to make them ready 

' Mr. Goscheu soft : 'With regard to reeerves of sailois and marines notblog has 
hai^pened einee I sabmitted the Mavj Estimates to induce me to depart in either 
direction frian that steady oontinuons proportionate increase ih tbeTnumber of men 
which is rendered necessary by tike extsnaion of the fleet. 1 aM the Hoom for an 
incite of about 6t000 men when I aubmitted my last estimate- 1 mast decline to 
anticipate a statement wldeh I shall have to utahe next year as to the fuxtiier increase 
which will be required.* 

861 • 
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for Upon a fall oonsideistl^ af all oxpr possible re-* ^ 

qwettieats in relation to manning, it is safe to say tlat in 1900 m 
ah ^T need about 105,000 fig^ is in dose aoooni irith f 

the estiinate given by IjQSd QmideB Beresfbid at livexp^ 
Chamber of Ooihineree. What are the numbem at presaat ava^ble ? 
We have 85,800 men avmlable for seaniervioe in thenai^, and 25,000 
men not adequately trained in the imval reserve. Some deduction 
being made for sickness, and for the fbsence ^ naval reserve men on 
distant voyages, it is clear that ^'e shall have barely sufficient to 
man all our available ships. There is certainly no margin to make 
good * the wastage of war,” whether due to losses in action or any 
other cause. In dealing with the manning of the navy, we are boimd 
to keep in view the large demands which would be made in order to 
enable. ihe countiy to employ to the fullest extent, should necessity 
arise, its uaparBlleled resources for the supply of ships and war mate- 
rial. Our private shipbuilding yards are capable of constructing 
simultaneously at least twenty battleships and forty cruisers. Ju a 
struggle with a first-class naval power these splendid resoure )s ought 
to be employed to their utmost capacity ; but they must remain 
absolutely valueless to the nation without men to utilise the ships 
which could be constructed in a few months. 

Past experience shows that the number of men required in time 
of peace is no criterion of the number required in war. In the three 
great wars in which we were engaged in the latter half of the last 
century, we required finom four to eight times the number of men 
serving in the navy in the intervening years of peace. In the 
Crimean War we doubled the force that we had maintained in the 
previous period of peace ; and this although we were fighting^against 
ah enemy that was not very powerful at sea. The prei^s-gang and 
the bounty system were the two principal methods employed in old 
days to bring the personnel of the navy up to war strength. Public 
opinion would not allow the navy to be recruited again by the brutal 
method of impressment. The bounty system is costly and unsatis- 
fectory. Obviously it must prove ineffective if the seamen were not 
in existence. The Beport of the Committee on the Manning of the 
Mercantile Mhnne contains the latest evidence that British seamen 
are dimini^ng in numbers and probably also in quality. 

Our deficiencies being admitted, w^t steps are we to take to 
remedy them ? In recent years the additions to strength have been 
mainly in the permanent force. In nine yean there has been an 
increase of over 81,000 in the numbers voted for the navy. During 
the last five years nearly 19,000 men have been added to the numbers 
available for ^ea-service. Beoent experience Jlias shown that the pay, 
the conditions of employment, mid the prospeeta of promc^on, are 
sufficient to attract as many recruits for the navy as we require. No 
one would dispute the contention of naval officers, that it is better to 
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^taiiBitig io a eea^ohig T6 d^iend ah&cwt entirely on a 

pemyiaent farce miiM piaee the eoontry imder an iotoleiahle f^ideii 
of eapenditaic^ ^or the year 1806 no less than :8,O0OiOOO2. have 
been voted for wages, victualling, clothing, half-pay 
In the Naval Wefha are included 1,145,000^. fc^ Naval Banack^^ 
at Chatham, PoitaiiiDi:^ and Keyham, and 341,0002. for a Naval Hos- 
pital at CSiathami p» %iii8t also be home in mind that the navy 
estimates have not yet begun to show the increase in non-efiective 
charges owing to the recent additions to the numbers bcnne. A large 
non-effeetive vote is unsatistectory in any branch of the public service. 
The recent additions to the personnel must ultimately raise the non- 
effeetive vote in the Navy Estimates to 50 per cent. above4ts present 
amount ; and even if a change should take place in our policy now, 
it would be many years before the charge could be again reduced. 
An addition to the shipbuilding vote is an increase for one or two 
years only ; an addition to the number of men creates a charge on 
the Exchequer which will be felt for more than half a century. 

In the present state of public feeling the Admiralty would have 
little difficulty in obtaining the sanction of Parliament for a large 
expenditure. The recent increase in the Navy Estimates has co- 
incided with a revival of commercial prosperity and a budget surplus. 
The burden has been little felt by the general body of tax-payers. 
It would not be wisdom on the part of those responsible for the naval 
defence of the country to take full advantage of the present ; state of 
public feeling, and to rely on the maintenance of th«5 prosperous 
conditicffi of the revenue which we have lately enjoyed. In a period 
of falling revenue, and when the political atmosphere is-less clouded, 
demands are certain to be made for a reduction in the expenditure 
of our great spending departments. Any reduction in the Navy 
Estimates will be made in the future, as in the past, in the ship- 
building vote. Far-seeing statesmen will do well to put someTcheck 
on the disposition to be lavish in the hour of prosperity. ' It ixtay be 
followed by a reaction, and in the end do more to endanger than to 
establish our naval supremacy. We believe, as we have stated over 
and over again, that we shall waste our natiaaal resources if we 
attempt to maintain in peace the full numbers required to man the 
6eet in time of war. 

The alternative itf to take steps to create a reserve strong both in 
numbers and e^ciency« The existing naval reserve, though un- 
doubtedly valuable, leaves much to be desired. Neithfar in numbers, 
nor in comideteness of training, is the force as sati^&ctbiy as we 
cMsuld wish. Xt baa been that a reserve should be created 

by pasaiiig men ^e fleet, the navy being utilised 

to some extent as a training ground for the merchant service. Lor<2 
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Oluoies Beresford, in the address alieedy^i^^ te, has given a 
deliiBed sch^e for caKT^ng this poliej hita effeat Under tiiis^ 
scheme, which may be Is^y siimmisrisedl^ 5,0@Q men are tp be en^ 
zeBed^imuaU^ &r five years* service. Oncompletkmnf tl^ 
mrat in the hayy, thty wnnM be entmed in a fiFsh^kats reservei and 
woidd xeemvea letainiiLg fee \2L nyear subject tc tiheir patting in 

28 days* drilL In addition, d,000 in^^oiild beenroiled amiiially in a 
second-claas reserve, who would get two montiis* training in the year, 
one of which most be on board a sea-going manfof-war. Thete men 
would receive a retaining fee of 8^. a year, instead of the 22. 10s. 
now paid. Entries of second-class reserve men to cease at the end 
of seven years. At the end of eleven years the reserve would thus 
be raised to 3d, 000 men in the first class, and 35,000 in the second 
class. Hie total cost of a reserve of 90,000 mmi is estimated at 
840,000^. a year, plus 600,0002. per annum for training, or a total 
cost of 1,440,0002. This would be roughly 202. a man, excluding 
officers, the cost of the existing reserve being 102. a man, including 
officers. ■ ^ 

The objections to the institution of a short-service system in the 
navy are too serious to be disregarded. The following are the most 
importa^nt : — 

(1) If two classes of the permanent force engaged for different 
periods n^ere serving indiscriminately in the same ships, it would lead 
almost inevitably to a reconsideration and shortening *of the longer 
period of seivice. This objection was urged with much force by 
Lord Spencer in the debate which took place some two years ago in 
the House of Lords. 

(2) Men who have served their earlier years at sea in the navy 
would not take kindly to the merchant service, where tKc conditions 
of employment are not so good, and the work fe harder. An 
absolute proof that the navy is the more attractive service is 
afforded by the fact that there is no difficulty in securing as many 
bo 3 r 8 as we want for the navy, while there is a great and increasing 
difficulty in keeping up the supply of British-bom seamen in the 
merchant service. 

(3) The short-service system is very costly in proportion to the 
results attained. It has been estimated that every bluejacket entered 
as a boy costs the country 2002. before he becomes efficient. 
Under the system recently instituted in the * Northampton,* by 
which boys are tiered at a later age, and are only six mouths under 
training, the cost may be materially reduced. The Time^ report 
does not tell us at what age or under what system Lord Charles 
Beresford proposes to enter first-class naval reserve men. In any 
case a reserve man hnder his scheme could not be created in less than 
five years, and of the five years he would |ffobably be two years 
under training. It is true that during the remflinder of the five 
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jSreedj ttme mm ^an ave neoeesaiy in peeeeV Our olject aboidd 
t]|iBre&ie be to ke^ naval resme men bm short a period in the fleet 
as is opBsisteat wiOi seeqxii:^ efflcieaqy. Lord Oharles Beresford 
points oat that we must, in order to train reserve inen, eommission 
more ships and have shorter commissions. As a result of ihottenmg 
the length of oomi^ have a large increase in tha 

numbers of nmn practipfdly unemployed in oar hmne ports, and 
involving the neeessii^ for additional accommodation in naval 
barracks and harlx>iu! In the view of some of our best naval 

authoritieB, our seainen already spend too little time at sea. It 
would certainly be detrimental to the ’efficiency of the service to 
increase the time now spent in harbour. 

Under the scheme which is described later, a naval reserve man 
would be qualified by four years* training in the merchant sendee, 
to be followed by serving a year or six months in the navy. As 
compared with Lord Charles Beresford’s plan, it would be obviously 
less costly js With an equal number of ships in commission, firom five 
to ten time^ the number of naval reserve men could be turned out 
in the same period. Every year that a prospective naval resene 
man remains in the fleet after he is efficient his • services are lost to 
the resene. He is costing the country a great deal more, and he 
does not increase the strength of the personnel for war purposes. A 
somewhat similar objection applied to the recent entry of 100 naval - 
reserve officers on the lieutenants’ list of the Koyal Navy. 

On the above grounds we must reject the proposal to create a 
naval resen-e through a short-service system, and endeavour to 
develop a well-trained reserve on other lines. The existing sources 
of supply for the naval reserve are the mercantile marine and the 
fishing population of the United Kingdom. We have a further 
source of supply in the seafaring and fishing population of the , 
colonies, more especially of Canada, which has never yet been 
touched. Let us briefly examine the possibilities of the various 
resources on which we might be able to rely. 

Tlie mercantile marine has proved itself well able to supply the 
number of officers that would be required for the navy on the out- 
break of war. If training in the navy were rigidly insisted on as a 
condition of promotion from the junior ranks of the Boyal Naval 
BeservOr the reserve of officers would become as valuable from the 
point of view of efficiency as it already is in resprot of nmnbers. 
The case is very di|pBreni if we turn to the roercantile marine for 
the supply of men. In the Bepoit of the Committee on the Manning 
of the Mercantile Marine (par. 28) we read : * It would appear that 
in 1891 ^6 whole number of seamen employed in the fineign trade 
of the United SUngdom was 181^375, of whom 22,0d2Vere formgners 
and 21,832 were lascam, nearly 23 per cent, in ail beifig non- 
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40 636 i 
0,309 ! 
34,733 I 
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1,207 
3,619 




i 12,236 


i 2,154 

1^377 ! 36 

1 3,234 

48 

i 469 

. .14' 

104 . 

143 i 20 

' Very few foietgners 



The most unsatisfactcnry feature in the above returns is the fact 
that 19,179 out of a total of 40,625 A.B.’8, or 47 per cent., are either 
foreigners or lascars. Bad as the situation is at present, it exhibits 
no tendency to improve. . In a subsequent paragraph the Committee 
point out that the existing unrestricted admission of foreigners and 
htscars may eventually result in further diminishing, outside of the 
Boyal Navy, the number of British seamen. The reasons for the 
change that has already taken place and is still going on are summed 
up by the Committee in the following sentences : — 

(1) The British ^eaman who has qualified himself for the rating 
of A.B. by 4 years* service before the mast may sign articles with 
Scandinavians and men of other nationalties, some of W'hom jiossess 
no proof of qualification and no adequate knowledge of the English 
language. 

(2) Any deterioration of British seamen which may now^ exist is 
not owing to the decadence of our countrymen nor to their dislike 
for the sea, but to the lack of sufi&cient attraction in the «ea servi<;e 
as at present constituted to draw and bold the best (idass of British 
workmen, and to the insufficient number of boys in |.raining to supply 
the necessary w^aste in the number of A.B.’s.* 

What are the remedies for the existing unsatisfactory state of 
things ? How can the mercantile marine become again what it once 
was, a valuable support for the navy in time of war ? The Manning 
Committee make the following suggestions : — 

(1) Training ships or schools, where boys intended for sea service 
could obtain technical instruction in seamanship, should be established 
at the public expose at onr seaports. Boys of 17 years of age or 
over having obtained certificates of competency in such training ships 
should be entitled at once to the rating of 0»S. (ordinary seaman). 

(2) A candidate for the rating of A.B. shoul(^ be 19 years of age 
or over, and have had years’ service at sea as a deck hand. No 
man should be permitted to be emjdoyed as an A.B. who cannot 
prove his tiUe to*tbat rating. 

(3) The candidate for the rating of O.S. should be 17 years of 
> Similar ooncltisioiis are arrived at in the J^awU AnwutU, p. 314. 
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ing of a auinning scale, we need hot concern ourselves here, f^tnen 
as a body aih in fisyour oC^mpulsory rating, and it is cl^r that if the 
recommendations thi^^ & were carried into efiect, British 

seamen would be in a ^eat measure protected from that undue 
foreign competition with which they at present have to contend, and 
probably the efficiency of the personnel of the British mercan- 
tile marine would be materially improved. On these grounds 
the writer concurs in th^ recommendation of the Committee to 
establish a compulsory rating for seamen. The proposal to establish 
ships at the expense of the 3tate to train boys for the mercantile 
marine is more difficult of acceptance. The grave national danger 
to which wfi are exposed under present conditions could alone justify 
the State in training men for a particular profession. In any case 
the proposal could only be entertained upon the condition that the 
State were to have some claim on the services of these men when 
trained. As less open to objection, the scheme put forward by Lord 
Brassey many years ago in his book on British Sea/men, and repro- 
duced in the Naval AnnuaX this year, seems w'ell worthy of considera- 
tion. Shipowners are to be encouraged to enter boys, under engage- 
ment, at the end of their four years’ apprenticeship, to do a year’s 
training in the navy ; a subsidy of 20Z. to be paid to the shipowner 
and 15Z. to the boy, lOZ. of which would only be paid on his joining 
the navy for his year of service. For reasons given later it is 
possible that a siTbsidy of lOZ. to the shipowner and lOZ. to the boy 
would suffice. At the conclusion of his period of training — that is to 
say, at or about tlie age of 19 or 20 — the State-aided apprentice would, 
if efficient, become eligible for the first-class naval reserve, and would 
return to his employment in the mercantile marine as an A.B. 
The naval reserve man who had once done his training in a man-of- 
war would be kept efficient by a nmnth’s drill annually, provided that 
once in three years the month’s drill performed in a -<*ji-going 
man-of-war. Under this scheme the State, instead of undertaking 
the whole cost and the whole responsibility of training men for the 
merchant service, would assist the merchant service to train men for 
itself. Both the rafy and the mercantile inorine would have a hand 
in the traiifing of the men, and both would reap the benefit of the 
supply ooxning forward. It would be far less costjy to assist ship- 
owners to train boys in thdr own ships at sea, th^ to establish 
harbour ships with an expensive staff, as proposed by the Manning 
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in a harbour sbip^ and two yesro* trmning at se% balnre be entered 
the nary i^fjr bia year of service. It would be iiMi^ odetly 
the proposal of Lord Brassey, but it would not be so easily as the 
propo»^ of tbe Hanning Committee, because bairbour ships 
would be needed to train the same numbw W bd}^- 

The hianning Committee complain that they did su^ recmve 
from masters and officers « in active service such information and 
assistance as their experience would have enabled them to afford. It 
will therefore be interesting to refer to tau conferences held at Govern- 
ment House, Melbourne, one in August a^d the other in September 
1896, to which the masters of all sailing ships of 1,000 tons and over 
there in the port were invited. There was a ready response to the 
invitation. The proposals of the Manning Committee and the scheme 
as sketched were laid before the ffrst conference. These^were after- 
wards printed and circulated to the gentlemen who had attended. 
At the second conference, to which also the masters of both steam 
ships and sailing vessels w^ere invited, tbe proposals irere considered 
in detail. Two shipmasters handed in valuable papers dealing with 
the whole question of the manning of the mercantile marine. A 
summary of the conclusions arrived at will not be out of place here. 

(1) The experience was general that the supply of British seamen 

was felling off. One master gave a list of his crew in 1877 and 
1896. In both years the officers and the seven apprentices carried 
were British. Of the crew, including carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
and cook, sixteen were British and five w^ere foreigners in 1877 ; six 
w'ere British and ten were foreigners in 1896. ■' 

(2) Those present confirmed the opinion as to the diminution of tbe 
supply of British seamen. The pay and conditions of employment 
of seamen had not improved in the same proportion as those of 
skilled w^orkmen ashore. The apprenticeship system had been 
abolished, and shipowners no longer carried boys, who were coming 
forward to make good the wastage of able seamen. Only eight * boys * 
(as distinguished from apprentices) were carried on the fifteen ships 
represented at the second conference, and some of these were rat^ 
as ordinary seamen. A third cause was the competition of improperly 
qualified foreigners, whom some shipowners preferred to British sear 
men. 

(3) The recommendation of the Manning Committee that there 
should be a compulsory rating for A.B.’s was unanimously approved, 
many of the zofisters urging that a seaman should have a continuous 
discharge on which his own service should be recorded. All the 
captains present approved Lord Brassey’s proposal. They preferred 
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tWb of tcaiii^ boys at sea, and tbonght tbat the time spent 

ii^famrbour ships wo^d be wasted. Under pi^eiit conditions, ship* 
owners eoiild not carry ont the system of trainihg boys at sea with- 
out the assistance of the State during the first year. A boy after 
being cme year at sea would be of value to the shipowner hnd should 
begin to receive wages. Owhog to this important eitpression of 
opinion, the bonus to the shipowner might be 102. instead of 202., 
and the bcnitis to the f^prentice 102. instead of 152. as originally 
suggested. It was ferdfe urged that the period of service in the 
navy should not be less than twelvemonths. Having completed his 
training in the navy, the young seaman would be fully qualified for 
the rating of A.B. in the merchant service. 

To sum up the results of these interesting conferences, it was 
most satisfactory to find that the general sense of practical men was 
distinctly in favour of the scheme of State-aided apprentice- 
ship which we have endeavoured in the preceding pages to recom- 
mend. ^ 

Before establishing any system of training seamen either wholly 
or partially by the State, it must be evident that both the State and 
the mercantile marine would be able to command the services of the 
men when trained. This again must depend upon the inducements 
offered. Under the present regulations a first-class naval reserve 
man receives a retaining fee of 62. per annum and a pension of 122. 
a year at the age of sixty, besides his pay during drills. The feet 
that a young man at the age of twenty would be receiving a retain- 
ing fee of 62. a year, in addition to the wages earned as a merchant 
seaman, w^uld probably attract sufScient numbers. If the present 
retaining fee |uls to attract, it should be raised to 82. or 102., tlie 
full amount being payable only so long as a man followed the sea as 
his profession. 

The scheme thus briefly explained for improving the quality and 
increasing the supply of British seamen in the mercantile marine 
may be modified in detail without impairing the general principle. 
The main objection is that it would take five years before we began to 
feel its effects either in the mercantile marine or in the naval 
reserve. We can, however, claim that it goes to the root of the 
present unsatis&ctory condition of things. Whi^ver be the scheme 
adopted, it must take time before an improvement is mfmifested. 
For immediately increasing the strength of the naval reserve we 
must turn to other tt>urce8 of supply. 

The fishing population of the United Kingdom, from which the 
second-class reserve is now recruited, is unquestionably the most 
immediately available recruiting ground. Under the present condi- 
tions it would not be difficult to enrol more fishermen in the reserve, 
hut we cannot have full efficiency under the existing regulationB. 
We have two pmnts for consideration. First, we have a distinction 
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men to emfiaxk in 8ei£*gph:ig ^ps for their diilki On ^ese grounds 
it is mged tind; the present distinction between the ffint and seocmd 
class reserve should be abolished. Two classes shohld sl^l be main- 
tained, but the classification s^uld depend not on the swQTies from 
which they are recruited but on efficiency.. No man should be 
eligible for the first-class reserve until he had served in the navy for 
six months or a year. All^val reserve men should be embarked 
from time to time, say once in three years, in a seargoing man-of-war 
for their drills, and If possible daring manoeuvres. With the stimu- 
lus of promotion horn the second to the first class, and the possiMlity 
of earning a largdy increased retaining fee, there is every reason for 
bdieving that we could raise an additional 10,000 men for the naval 
reserv e from the fishing population in the near future, and that in 
course of time the figure might be incrensed to 20,000 men. The 
possession of a large nucleus of naval reserve men in the fishing 
population presents many advantages. Fishermen would be avail- 
able at short notice ; and the withdrawal of a large number of men 
from the fishing trade would be less serious to our national interests 
than the withdrawal of men from the mercantile marine. 

There is another source of supply for a naval reserve in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Australasia. According to the census of 1891 
there were in the provinces of Canada 27,079 fishermen and 13,928 
sailors.^ According to the returns of the Department of l^larine and 
Fisheries there were 70,719 fishermen and seamen, of whom 40,447 
were in the Maritime Provinces (East) and 1 2,650 in British Ccfiumbia. 
The discrepancy between the returns is accounted for by the fact that 
a large number of men on the sea-coasts of Canada follow really two 
avocations; being fanners as well as fishermen. The Department of 
fkheries retuni really shows the number of persons who are so familiar 
with the sea as to be perfectly at home on it. The above figures do 
not include Newfoundland. 

No exact estimate can be given of the seafaring population of 
Australasia. The most competent authorities whom the writer has 
been able to consult on the subject estimate that about 5,000 men 
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Nearly all are naturalised Austrdians ; they look upon Australia as 
their home, and would be ready to serve her in case of emergency. 
The shipowners of Victoria assured the writer that they would give 
every &cility to the men in their employ to perform their annual drills, 
and would keep their berths open for them. It is clear that a naval 
reserve could not be established, except with the cordial co-operation 
of the shipowners. JS’o objection need be anticipated from the Sea- 
men and Firemen’s Union. A representative of the Union formed 
part of a deputation to the commander-in-chief of the station some 
seven years ago, urging that opportunities should be given to seamen 
in the colonies to join the naval reserve. To insist that a period of 
training in the navy should be a qualification for the first-class 
reserve would operate as a deterrent, at any rate in the Australasian 
colonies. Objections would probably be overcome if the retaining 
fee were raised to 10^ The Colonial Governments might be feurly 
asked to provide a proportion of the increased fee. 

The principal difficulty in the way of establishing an Imperial 
Naval Keserve in Australia by means of a State-aided apprentice 
system arises ^m the fret that no sailing ships are employed in the 
intercolonial trade, and therefore colonial boys would have no oppor- 
tunity of going to sea, even if they showed a greater desire to do so 
than at present. This difficulty might be met by an arrangemenl^ 
with owners of sailing ships trading regularly to Australia (e.g. the 
Loch Line) to carry colonial boys. 

A further difiSculty might result from the fact that most of the 
colonies already possess naval forces. In Victoria, for instance, Giere 
is a permanent force about 180 strong, and a naval brigade or par- 
tially paid force about 150 strong, who are required to man the coast- 
defence ship Cerherua and five torpedo boats. In New South Wales 
the Naval Brigade, which consists largely of time-exjured man-of-war’s 
men, is 330 strong.^ Tke pay of A.B.*b is 10^. The Naval Artillery 
Volonte^s (they W really a militia) are 260 strong, and their 
pay is BL No duty afloat appears to be assigned to the Naval 
^ South Wales, The naval volunteer man two torpedo 
boats. South Australia has a p^manient force of seventeen all told, 
and a email naval reserve to man the cruiser Prefect. Queensland 
also poBsesaes a Naval Brigade. By arrangement with the Colonial 
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it might be fiev«l bdt 

gtidte into the piro|>oied In^erii^ It voidd ptobeld^ 

result in increased effidetne^ aiid be if the c 

British AdmimH^ took met riie doatmg defences ol the isoiomes. 

As rogttids Qmda Slid KetribuntSsn^ 
our naval reserve men might, after we had trained than, be al^mc^ 
by the high pay offered in the American Navy, (Isxdti^asis aaftd New- 
foundlanders enlist in Ihe Ammcan Navy to a consldmble extent at 
present. They would be less likely to serve under a fiMreign flag if 
they were able by joining the Imperial Naval Reserve to earn a 
retaining fee of 102. The Bominion Government ought devote to 
the encauragement of the naval reserve the bounties now given to 
fishermen. 

A special advantage may be noticed in connection with the 
estaUishment of a body of reserve men in Australia. They would 
not only be on the spot, ready to man the reserve ships of the 
Australian squadron and any merchant cruisers that migh^i be taken 
up in war time,- but they could also furnish drafts for all stations 
west of the Horn and east of Suez, thus obviating the necessity of 
sending crews from England and relieving the strain on the home base. 
This advantage would not only be felt in time of war. If reserve 
men were regularly employed as suggested in ships on colonial 
stations, whether in Nmrth America or Australia, the number of con- 
tinuous service men required would be less and the expenditure on 
the transport of relief crews smaller. 

After tlie experience gained in Canada and Australia during the 
past few months, the estimate given in the Naval Annwd^ot 1896 
that in the near future 5,000, and ultimately 10,000 or( even 15,000,. 
men ootdd be raised in the colonies does not seem to^be exaggerated. 
Taking all sources of supply into consideration, in three years we 
might have 40,000 men, whether seamen or stokers, in the naval 


reserve, distributed as follows : — 

Mercantile Marine . . . , . 15,000 

Fishermen . . . , . . 20,000 

Colcmies 6,000 

In ten years the force might be increased to 75,000 men, thus, 

distributed; jr-r 

ilercantile Marine 90,000 

Firiiermen . . . . . . ' . 30,000 

CohmieB .V 16,000 

Total ’76,000 


To give an efficient training to such a force is the great practical 
difficulty in the way. We haVe already more men in ^e permanent 
force than are sufficient for the peace requirements of the fleet, and 
dthe difficulty of providing useful employment for the surplus is alreodj^ 
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*being feR. Ne fiarther the pmotfaieiit Ihr^ Hhouhl be 

^BiusUoiaed. The tendemgr slioiiM nther be ttmuda a tedaelioiti as 
the natal xeserte increases in nambm and effiefeney. In the 
meanwhile we shall be obliged to increase the niaiiber of sbi^ in 
ooii]!Qn88i<m for trainis^ pi^ The existing reserve is oertatnly 
not shffiden^ trained. It could not be' proposed that we should 
depend moim largely on a reserve than we do now, unless there wore 
to be an altei^i^oh in the system of training. 

The writer fhlly recognises that the policy advocated in this 
article is unpopular with the bulk of the natal service. A naval 
officer naturally would rather man hib ship with bluejackets than 
with partially Gained naval reserve men. * Few if any naval officers 
have had practical experience in working with reserve men,’ writes an 
old naval officer who has had that experience. * In the navy to-day 
officers work with made and trained ship’s companies, every individual 
having been trained from boyhood. In the old wars, officers had to 
make and train their own ship’s companies, and their worth, and the 
worth of their ships, depended entirely on their capacity to make raw 
men efficient.’ In a squadron of modem battle ships, which will be 
the first to come in contact with the enemy, it may be desirable that 
the proportion of reserve men should be small, but even in a modem 
battleship there'are many stations where a high degree of training is 
not required. It would be foolish indeed to under-estimate the value 
of technical knowledge, *but, given a sufficient number of bluejackets 
for special ratings, it should be easier now to turn comparatively 
untrained men into on efficient crew than it was in the days of 
Nelson. To deliver a series of broadsides from a battery of Q.F. 
guns would require far less general training and fiur less excellence 
in each indivi(|ual man than was necessary in the crews who fought' 
the 18- and 32-pounderB of a hundred years i^o. 

A reserve nan [says the officer from whom we have already quoted] could 
never be as good an all-round man as the seaman-gunner and the torpedo-man^ 
and he would not need to be, but it is surprising how qnicUy he can be trained to 
efficiency as to the armament of a ship. The drafting of 25 per cent, of reserve 
men to a cniiaer would not lessen her efficiency. Three mootha after joining it 
would be impossible to tell (if the reserve men had bsen in fiurly good hands) that 
tibey ware not continuous service men* There would be noikllhig off in snuotness,. 
butpeihaps the reverse by the importation of new Uoodl,; In many rejects the 
reserveman is a point or two ahead of the continuous service man. Hy experience 
of merchant saaitten is that be recognises that you hav^ no interest in robbing 
him, and that it give^ou no pleasure to see him iU-treated, he does his work with 
real good-will. Ns;tm Australians are rather more intelligent than the average 
of seafarers, but bend thoroughly wall to discipline. 

m 

In ooneltudbu, we may briefly summarise the policy advocated in 
the preceding pages. There is no question concesning the defence 
of the Empire of more importance at the present moment than the 
peobl w of inaiming the navy in time of war. Our existing resourcesa 
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to the pinal)W» colons of em^olmoBt npt ba alte^ so as to 
secure grei^|i(aenoj. Of tl» three sourees of si^p^.||e 
p(^daticiD alone can ^ relied upon to yield at once a aab^aotial 
body of rocfuits. The colonies, which are not at preseht in apositure 
to make a seiions money contiibution to the naval defence of 
the Empire, could fornish good men for a naval reserve. The 
mercantUe marine, whidi ought to be a valuable support to the 
navy in war, has been almost exhausted as a source of st^y. The 
large and continually increasing proportion of foreigners in Jkitish 
mfflchant slups constitutes a grave national danger, only to be 
removed by measures dealihg more comprehensively and more 
thorou^ly with the pesent deplorable state of things than those 
paithd remedies proposed by Sir Edward Reed’s Committee, Ship- 
owners, in tire acute competition witii the often subsidised formgner, 
cannot be expected to show a preference for British seamen. No 
remedy is possible without substmtisl assistance from the State. 


T. A. Bbassey. 



TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
AND THE TEMPERANCE MOFEM^NT 

There is a sound of thoroughness and even latent generosity in 
the term ‘ total abstinence/ It suggests the complete enjoyment 
associated with a ‘ whole holiday/ We think of one who is ‘ every 
inch’ a man, and has the courage of his convictions. We are en- 
couxagecf in the admiration of those who act up to their principles, 
and despise a proposal which is * neither one thing nor the other/ 
Whatever it may be to astronomers, we look with imperfect 
interest at an eclipse which is only ‘partial.’ It was a happy change 
in the language of its advocates when they began to talk of * total 
abstinence ’ instead of ‘ teetotalism/ which has a timid, stammering, 
and insignificant sound. 

Though now suggesting an exclusively alcoholic flavour, it is plain 
that this term covers a large field. 

At certain seasons, indeed, or for a while, every man wholly 
refrains from something which is allowable. He sits down to his 
meals instead of nibbling at his food all day. Civilised life is 
regulated by time-tables which are intended to formulate our actions 
and to prevent business from encroaching upon relaxation. After' a 
temporary way we are all ‘ total abstainers ’ from one thing cn: anotimr. 
The Sabbat^ itself was marked by a law of complete prohibition, 
though it lasted only for a day. 

Every right-minded man, however, recognises the desixability of 
permanent abstinence from what he believes to be radically wrong. 
He admits no via media in the following of righteousness, corre- 
spcmding to that of ‘temperance’ in the use of alcohol. He may 
pardon a weak offend^, but be would not allow that a strong man 
may disregard the extreme rigour of, say, the Ninth Commandment, 
since he can be trusted not to indulge himself in pc^nxy ' to excess/ 

But though the numbm* of univeEsally accepted mmal laws may 
be few, we witness in these days the wide-spread 4|iid growing ereetion 
of smne i^eh are held by their framers to be as esapditially imperative 
as the Ten Ckmteaaadments themselves, imuunuch as they are assumed 
tp xcst, not upon convenience or expediency, but upon frets, th% 
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or disregard of wHch is fiatol to the developea^ and well- 
behigxifouTiiatt^ ^ 

Btich is the attitiule ol iJicNie who believe that the * lue ’ of alcohol 
or flesh-meat is radican;f laegiidkial to human life. The^ are some, 
indeed, who admit the employment of * stimulants ’ undmr medical 
advice, but the geuniue * tola] abst^ner ’ looks on alcohol as always 
eBsentially iujarionS) and those are unjust to him who restot Ms 
assertion that the * temperate * man does more barm to society than 
the ‘drunkard.’ His contention is perfectly logical. If he really 
bdieves alcohol to be irremediably poisonous when present in 
beverages, any recognition of their use which fails in displaying 
its evil effect is a bar to that revelation of its nature which he 
desires to be made and acknowledged, and in the end does more 
harm to the good cause than the most obvious intemperance, which 
is an effective object lesson in support of his teaching. 

Much the same line is taken by tbe thoroughgoing vegetarian 
who tAkces disease and premature decay to the eating of flef h-meat. 
He cannot, indeed, point to revolting spectacles of gluttony as the 
exclusive result of its consumption, since it is possible for a man to 
sicken Mmself by eating too much permissible food^such as jam. 
Thus he points to l^e health and strength of those who have adopted 
his diet without injury to themselves. He not only ransacks history and 
the literature of science, but quotes the current testimony of simple- 
feeding races in support of his &ith. He claims to prove by the 
analysis of grain, fruit, leaf, kernel, nut, and root that these viands 
pro^e all things needed for the building and repair of the human 
body. If, by the chemistry of nature, a sheep can be made out of 
grass, and so much com and water be changed into a hmw^, he pleads 
for such a bloodless construction and preservation of ^nan as raises 
him ahove*the * carnivora.’ Indeed, the vegetarian looks on the Lord 
Mayor, so long as he eats tbe flesh of animals, as no better than the 
pedigree^usin of a cannibal. 

Both he and the total abstamer rely chiefly upon the testimony 
of ‘ science.’ Without our admitting, however, the soundness of its 
apprehension or use by them, it is remarkable that, in their anxiety 
to support their claims, some in both parties appeal also to the Bible. 
One points to a sentence in the first chapter of Genesis, where 
‘seed’ and ‘fruit’ are announced to be given to man ‘for meaC 
and some tiy to prove that the wines of Scripture were unfer- 
mented, and therefore not intoxicating. They hacL much better all 
have the courage of their convictions and boldly ^rm that ‘tee- 
totalism ’ or ‘.vegetarianism ’ can be proved to be vitally true, and 
therefore worthy of «coeptance, by reason of our present knowledge, 
and that they dedine to place any reliance upon what the Scriptures 
have to say about human diet. They are wise in doing this, since 
their case is weakened in the minds of thoughtfril men by forced 
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,^^p6alg to a book which refers piaiiily to 1^0 ei^g of flesh and 
diihyni; of ^ne as not only pemissible and custopiary, but ordained 

• and iznpeirative under drcumstances of special solemnity. 

It is diMetdt, by the way, to appreciate the ]^iWu of those 
total abstainers who permit the use of wine in the receptioii of the 
Holy Gomnmnion. If an act is wrong in itself, one woiild think the 
doing of it to be most indefensible at a moment of supreme eipressed 
devottoh to the will or law of God. A Soman Catholic might say 
that the eleixient hdl been changed, and was no longer wine, but the 
Anglican has no such miraculous escape from the paradoxical reflection 
that in seeking communion with God jie has partaken of that which 
he denounces as a social poison. 

Moreover, the divine use of this at the first Lord’s Supper indi- 
cates no choice of a s[)ecial liquor * permissible ’ on such an occasion, 
but recognises it as the most widely accepted drink, as bread was 
the commonest food. 'Their legitimate combination, indeed, is (at 
least by the Church of England) assumed to be still in force, since 
is so r^erred to in the catechism, where it is admitted that our 
bodies are strengthened by ‘ bread and wine.’ The position of those 
Hindoo Christians who are said to have administered the Holy Com- 
munion with rice and water (their usual food) is much more logically 
in accordance with its original institution than that of those who 
prohibit the use of wine as pernicious at an ordinary meal, and then 
accept it as a divine representative of strengthening drink, worthy of 
consecration at a sacred feast. 

An unbiassed reader of the Bible, however, can have no doubt 
that it recognises the use of alcohol, not as exceptional, but as a 
factor ifl the common drink of the ‘ peoi)le of God,’ about whom it 
speaks, ancf thus moderate drinkers keenly resent the misuse of a 
book whence* they claim to draw much in support of their position. 
Tliey ai’e well advised, however, not to lav too much stress upon a 
miraculous changing of water into wine, since the advanced scien- 
tific ‘prohibitionist’ is little affected by that which claims to be 
supernatural evidence. The witness of the Scriptures to the use of 
fermented liquor by the * people of God ’ is of another sort. Look at 
that from the Old Testament. When the Hebrews came out of 
Egypt, they left a nation familiar with the use of wine for a land of 
vineyards. And while on the way they reoeiv^ a minute code of 
sanitary and sumptuary laws, many, of which con^rned their diet. 
They were forbiddexf to touch certain meats eaten in the country 
they had left a^ in that to which they were going. But nothing 
whatever was said about what they should ‘ drink,’ B&ve in reference 
to two exce^onally situadied elasses of people— gamely, pries^ 
when about to ofSciate, and * ISfaaarites,’ who tooV peculiar vows. - 

In the case of these sectaries we read (Numhers vi. 2, 

^ When either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a toy 
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to sepamte mto 

Mmself froih wioe mid <kii^ €iiitll drialc 

vicMigar of mne^ or of strong drink ; nostte iSwU bo drink 

liquor of giupes^ nor eat mmst gr^^ or dbied^ IH the days of 
bis sepaiation shall be eat nothing til^t is nude of the vine i3ee» 
from kmel eyen to tiae husk/ Thus it would seem Umt when 
these were mided, he was at liberty to retuni to the use of its fruit, 
for meat or drink. 

The other proh&iiion applies to the {ffiests while offidattng, and 
runs thus {Leviticus x* 8, 9); * And the Lord spake unto Aaron, 
saying. Bo not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation/ 

From this it appears that, except under spei^ circumstances, the 
priest and the people were at Uberty to drink ‘ the vinegar of wine, 
and the vinegar of strong drink,’ as it suited their convenience or 
taste. 

It is notable, moreover, that when the Hebrews were first about 
to enter Canaan, those who went to spy the land brought bdik great 
hunches of grapes as acceptable specimens of its fertility. It 
abounded with vineyards, which were not (then or subsequently) 
planted fi>r the produce of fresh fruit alone, since the building of a 
‘wine-press’ is repeatedly associated with their use. And the 
assum^on that this was employed for the purpose of getting grape- 
juice, to be drunk unfennented, is disposed of by the well-known 
august illustration which appealed to a general custom : ‘ Xo 
mtm putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine doth burst 
the bottles, and the wine is spUied, and the bottles will be marred ; 
but new wine must be put into new bottles/ To this is added, in 
another record of the saying, ‘ and both are preserved.’ ^ 

Arguments for the prohibition of intoxicating ^liquor, or for 
total abstinence from it as essentially righteous, should be made to 
rest on social and sanitary considerations which have arisen in later 
days. Appeals to the Scriptures really tend to weaken the position 
of teetotallers. At the same time it is ungracious to murmur at 
those self-denying men who, in part, follow Scriptural examples, 
and cidl themselves modem Rechabites or Nazarites. I say pointedly, 
‘ in port,’ smoe, as I have remarked, it was only during ‘ the days of 
his separatidn ’ that the ancient Nazarite abstained from the ‘ liquor 
of grapes ; ’ and the full obligation of the old Bechabite was neither 
to ‘build houses to dwell in, neither to have vineyard, nor field, nor 
seed.’ It should be rmnembered, however, that tlys vows taken by 
fc b**s** separatists involved no condemnation of wine as essentially 
injnrions, and; in the case of the Rechabites, pointed to a paternally 
exoeptkmal test of obedience, ratirer than to such an example of total 
abstpence as invited general imitation. 

whatever ‘abstainers’ choose to call themselves now, the 
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0 ei£-deiiial iiid devcydoQ of thw lead^ (#bo special safe- 

goard sgoinBt intempmace) Iw to be tecogdi^ as some of 

tbe most powerful among dislai^lj cffganised m promoting 

temperanoe, for it is felt that wy few dmnkards caii be mkimed 
except by their being obliged or induced to give up use Of any 
intoxicating liquor altogether. It is ahnost hopeless to preach 
^ tempezance ’ to them, Their sole chance of recovery, with most, 
lies in ‘ total abstinence/ and (though dipsomaniacs mi|^t well be 
more subjected to coercion) the modem formulated protests agaizist 
intemperance certainly owe their chief immediate force to the 
influence of the ' total abstainer.’ 

Meanwhile the ‘moderate drinker’ looks on ' temperance ’ as 
man’s true aim in the conduct of life, and as more agreeable to his 
full development than ‘ total abstinence,’ since it involves a greater 
exercise of elevating self-control. Seeing, too, that the Bible 
denounces the drunkard while it does not forbid the moderate use of 
‘ strong drink,’ he appeals to it not only as directly supporting his 
attitude, Shut on Scriptural grounds he resents the drinking of wine 
being classed with customs which disappear in the fuller light of 
Christianity. Under the Gospel there was a notably emphatic re- 
laxation for believers in the matter of diet. The eating of certain 
meats was no longer forbidden to the Christian, and no drink was 
freshly prohibited. Indeed, not only was the vine (repudiated by the 
Nazarite and Kecbabite) chosen as a symbol of excellence by Christ 
Himself, but when He was called a ‘ wine-bibber,’ in contrast to the 
Baptist, He said, ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children,’ and thus 
left to the world an emphatic example of temperance rather than of 
total abstinence as best fitted to the doctrine and practice of the new 
dispensatioif. 

While, therefore, the temperate Christian deplores excess as much 
as any one, and urges the weak, who cannot command themselves, to 
abstain altogether from strong drink, he looks on an ‘ example ’ in 
temperance as, rather than total abstinence, the most Christian that 
can be set, and relies upon the social and religious growth of self- 
respect for the mitigation of intemperance rather than upon the 
introduction of a peremptory law (condemning the use of alcohol) 
which neither the Church nor the Bible has enjoined, though 
‘ excess ’ in using it is not new, and is denounced by both. 

And he does tluB the more readily because he sees that one class 
of society has notably changed its drinking habits without the 
assistanee of fresj^prohibitory ‘ vows/ and because he cannot examine 
Christianity without perceiving its drift is to lessen the number 
of imp@:cdiiv6 commandments (‘ all the law and the pr^hets ’ being 
said by Christ to ‘hang upon ’ two), and to place tW individual reoog- 
nition of high principles above the multiplicatiDn ii restrictive ceie^ 
ZBonies and rules. 
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Moreover, apaJ^ special Mueace ^reHgicm» * 

ptttilie* man perceives the iHvine eecmcmijj seen inNatm 
is marked thronghout bj Voompremise/ and the baianoe of one lawr 
against another. Wi&m% aiectiiig any claim to minute sdentifio 
.perc^tion he can i^e that there axe powers and influences operating 
in the conduct of the world, any one of which, if uncontrolled, would 
be &tal to human life. And yet this does not prohibit the Creator 
fl’om employing them in providing for the right condition of man. 
Thus temperance’ in using and controlling those factcsrs of mortal 
existence which are hurtful if unlimited in application, would seem 
to be a nearer approach to divine procedure than a complete rejection 
of them lest they should do mischief. ‘ 

In taking Uiis line the * temperate ’ man does not admit that he 
is anywise less sincere in his abhorrence of drunkenness than the 
total abstainer, nor tbat his method and hopes are less radically pro- 
mising and sound. He bases them upon the great laws of life which 
cannot be broken without significant suffering, and he believes that 
the gradual recognition of these is sure to help and test not only the 
true progress of science and religion, but the conduct of individual 
life. 


Habry Jones. 



THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN 


The book which Dr. Nansen is writing for Archibald Constable & Go. 
descriptive of his recent expedition will be eagerly awaited by all 
who are interested in the study of oceanography. In the somewhat 
discursive and, to all appearance, hastily written papers which 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle the Norwegian explorer only touched 
lightly on the observations which he had made in connection with 
this subject. We learn, however, that he took a large number of 
soundings, and concluded, from the remarkable absence of organic 
life in the samples brought up from the bottom, that the existing 
views as to the nature of ocean-bed deposits will have to be modified. 
No doubt the majority of these soundings were taken with reliable 
sounding machinery, and not by a line running over a block and 
recovered by hand, as represented in the sketch accompanying his 
pajjer. A word will be said later in this article with regard to the 
depths find temperatures which he gives. 

All obsAvations that add to our knowledge of ocean depths and 
deposits are of special interest at the present time, when a conference 
is being held at the Colonial Office concerning the laying of a Pacific 
cable in depths which will exceed those of the deepest cable already 
laid, and in deposits of which no practical exp^ence has been gained. 
It is only since surveys of the sea bottom were first undertaken for 
the purposes of submarine telegraphy that any knowledge has been 
gained of the world beneath the ocean. A certain acquaintance, it 
is true, with marine animals in shallow waters has long existed, and 
Aristotle, who mentions 180 species in the ^gean is familiar 
to the student of natural history in connection with the masticatory 
organ of the Echinus, or sea-hedgehog, called after the great philo- 
sopher ‘ Aristotl^’^ Lantern.’ Some four hundred years later Pliny 
the Elder enumerates 176 species, which, although four less than 
Aristotle’s list, seemed to afifoiri the gossipy old naturalist very lively 
satisfisction. * One must allow,’ he says, * that it is quite impossilde 
to comprise every speciCB of tmestzial animal in one general view fisr 
the information of mankind, and yet, by Hercules ! in the sea and 
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oee«a; vast as it is^ there exiats notM&g thytt is tmkaeftrn to us ; aod,^ 
truly marvellous &ct— it is with those things w'hkh nstuxe has 
Ooncealed in the deep that we are best acquainted/ P&y*s self-/’ 
congratulatory vein would have been brought to a speedy tenohudion 
if he had known tlmt the complete list included 500,000 species, 
though it is only fsir to say that 400,000 of them are orgauisins very 
low down in the scale of nature. 

The discovery of America and the extended voyages whidi fol- 
lowed it stimulated interest in matters connected with the ocean. 
Sir John Hawkins, the great I^izabethan admiral, believed that if it 
were not for the movement of the sea by tides and winds, it would 
comipt the irorld. This theory was based on an experience off the 
Azores, where he was becalmed six months. , He relates that the sea 
was illed with serpents, adders, and snakes, three to six feet long, 

* some green, some black, some yellow, some white,’ and so numerous 

* that hardly a man could draw a bucket clear of some corruption.’ 
Is it possible that this account suggested Coleridge’s well'«>known 
Imes m the Ancient Mariner ? — 

The very sea tlid rot ; O Christ ! 

I'hai ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

No scientific attempts to take deep-sea soundings were mode 
before the seventeenth century. Then Hooke employed a sphere of 
wood, well pitched and varnished, which was sunk by a sphere of 
iron attached to it by a spring hook. On reaching the bottom the 
sphere of wood became released and rose to the surface, the fiepth of 
the sounding being calculated by a formula from the interval between 
» the time when it was let go and the time when it appeased again. In 
1733 two members of the Boyal Society, Dr. Stephen Hales and 
Dr. Desaguliers, invented a sounder consisting of a glass vessel in 
which stood a gauge-tube, the top of which was hermetically sealed, 
while the bottom was immersed in mercury, covered with a thin film 
of treacle. The mode of sinking, as in Hooke’s sounds, was by a 
weight, which became detached on reaching the bottom. The pressure 
of the iHater forced the mercury up the glass gauge-tube, and the 
treacle msiirked the highest point reached. The depth was cdeulated 
by Boyle’s law of pressure. A hollow sphere attached to the top of 
the glass vessd cau^ it to rise to the surface >hmi the we^ht was 
released. This contrivance of the two learned doctori'acted very well in 
shallow water, where there was little curr^t, but would have been 
useless in great depths, where the pressure woiiM burst the hollow 
sphere, or in curTenfs strong enough to cany it out of sight. The 
interest of their invention lies in the feet that it anticipated by some 
hundred and fifty years Lord Kelvin’s sounding tube, which depends 
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on the SAiiqe priRc^le, and Is of aiMii eoiTiee ia modeTH 
aavigstion. 

Liiilo advABco was mode in oibea]:K>graphy duxing the eighteenth 
century, blit in 1B18 Sir John Boas in hk Jtooaa ArcUc expediti^ 
brought up living specimens &om a depth of l,OdO laiJunxiB,^ by 
means of a hemp line and a deep-sea clamm, resembling in appear- 
ance a self-acting pair of tongs, with large spoon-shaped ends. Xhis 
achievem<mt was regarded with suspicion by eminent zoologi^ and 
as late as 1859 Edward Forbes, in his i^TottfroZ JH^ory of 
/SSsos, insisted on the theory that animal life could not exist at greater 
depths than 300 or 400 fathoms. The theory was destined to receive 
a rude shock the following year in the course of some soundings 
taken by H.M.S. BvUdog over a proposed route for the Atlautlc 
cable. During the first portion of the voyage the specimens recovered 
from the sea bottom were of little interest. But at length striking 
results were obtained from a sounding in 1,260 fathoms. One can 
judge of the scientific enthusiasm which the problem aroused by the 
tone iff which Dr. Wallich, the chief naturalist on board, describes 
the occasion : ‘ That single sounding, I may be permitted to say, 
compensated for every disappointment that weather and accident 
may have previously engendered. At the eleventh hour, and under 
circumstances the most unfavourable for searching out its secrets, 
the deep has sent forth the long-coveted message.’ 

This message consisted of thirteen starfishes, which had become 
attached to the end of the line as it rested for a short time on the 
ocean bed. Its announcement was followed by a storm of controversy 
amongst the scientific men of the day. The idea of a bathymetric 
line, of life-zero, below w^hich animal existence could not be supported, 
w as not eaSily abandoned by the paitisans of Edward Forbes. They 
declared thaf the starfishes came from a higher layer of water, andl> 
had ‘ convulsively embraced * the line on its way from the bottom. 
Bat the question was settled beyond all doubt in tlie latter part of 
the same year, when a Mediterranean cable, which Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin hooked firom a depth of over 1 ,000 fathoms for the pur[)ose 
of repair, came up with evidences of animal life encrusted on its 
sheathing. 

Meanwhile the sciehce of deep-sea sounding had made consider- 
able advances owing to a contrivance invented in 1854 by Brooke, an 
ofiicer in the IJmted States Navy. Hitherto no sinking weight had 
been attached to^the sounder, and in great depths the increased fric- 
tion on the Imejmade the rate of descent so slow, that on reaching the 
bottom there wmi no perceptible diminution in the speed of running 
ontj the line continuing to descend by its own wdight . 6n one occasion 

} One fotboiia hsing: 4 feet, 1,000 fathoms is slightly mere than 14 of a stSitiitie 
mile. Ihroeghoni this istper depths and !leim;ths are given in statute;, not in luintieal, 
mltaii. . ' ■ 
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C^pl^ Xfonliampaid oat 7,706 IM^oma, «r 8f iiito, idtiioat gi^ 
bottom, imd from anotlieT diip over 8,800 fiitboms, or 10 miloB, ^ 
lino vrare lowered with the Mone reenlt. Brooke’s iaveettioa depended 
on the same principle as emjdoyed bf Hooke two handred yearn 
previously, namely, that of a heavy weight to sink the sonmler, iho 
weight becoznihg detached automatically on reaching the faottom. 
The difference in the two methods consists in the &ct that, instead 
of a sphere of wood, Brooke used a metal tube, which was loirersd and 
recovered by means of a hemp line. The weight was a large shot or 
cannon ball with a hole through the centre, by which it was passed 
over the sounding tube, and suspended in that position by hanging 
from two metal arms pivoted to the top of the tube. These arms 
were attached by a looped cord to the hemp line, and during descent 
were kept upiight by the weight of the sounder. On reaching the 
bottom the strain was removed, the two arms dropped, and the weight 
slipped off, leaving the sounder free to return by itself. 

But, in spite of the heavyweights employed, hemp lines could not 
be relied upon in deep water where strong currents were present, and 
in the case of the Oulf Stream it was found almost impossible to get 
bottom with them. Accordingly, in 1872, Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, made some experiments with the view of replacing 
hemp by wire. As far back as 1838 wire had been used for sounding 
I^urposes, but it was of so heavy a ty]>e that no indication of reach- 
ing the bottom could be observed. The type employed by Lord 
Kelvin was ordinary pianoforte wire, and proved a complete success. 
The kind now in general use is only ^ of an inch in diameter, and 
has a breaking strain of 270 lb., or over 19 stone, which is, bulk for 
bulk, eighteen times as great as that of hemp. On account of its 
smooth sur&ce and small area it offers extremely small resistance to 
the w'ater, and gives accurate results in the strongest cutrents. But 
it is in the recovery that, owing to its small weight, which is only 
13 lb. per mile, the superiority of this wire is most apparent. A 
length of 2,000 fathoms, or miles, can be wound in— even when 
the ship has started and is steaming eight or nine knots — in twenty- 
two minutes, that is, at the rate of 540 feet a minute, which is very 
little slower than the rate of paying out. A similar length of hemp 
line would take 2} hours to recover, and this could only 1^ done when 
the ship was ri:^ionary. In . temperature soundings, however, it is 
unwise to trust to a single wire the w'eight of a series of thermometers, 
and for this purpose a wire cable, 2*25 mm. or abou^ of an inch in 
diameter, such as H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco usefi on board the 
Princess Alice^is the best. 

There have been jnaay different forms of sounders, but the one 
now used by the Silyertown Cable Company presents the most impor- 
tant features of the majority, and may be taken as a typical one. It 
isc an adaptation of >Sigsl^e’s sounder, and consists of a central 
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1 iseh ia dmiiieter, fitted wiyi valv^ top aad bottom, 

trough which the water pasaes as it desoeads, but which ahut down 
when it reaches the both^, aad iimlose a efiflnpl® the bottom 
Water. Beneath t his maiu tube are fixed three smaller oaes, 16 
inches in length and t- inch in diameter* l^ese sink into the _ 
mud and bring up specimens of it for chemical ahalysis, to deter- 
mine if the bottom would be likely to prove injurious to the cable. 

The sinkers are usually elliptical in shape, so as to offer tho least 
r^istance during descent, and are 30, 40 or 60 lb, in weight accord- 
ing to the depth anticipated. A hole runs through thein lengthways, 
suflSciently large to allow them to slip over the sounder, and to be 
suspended in that position by a looped wire of soft iron hanging frctaa 
the hooked lower edge of a joint in the metal top piece of the sounder. 
The two edges work with a shearing action like a pair of scissors, but 
are kept apart, during the descent, by a small metal catch. On 
reaching the bottom this catch is released by the slacking of the wire, 
but when the line is hauled taut again for heaving up, the soft iron 
wire suspending the weight is cut, and the weight slips off. 

Sounding wire is wound on drums 2 feet in diameter (and con- 
sequently about one fathom in circumference) in lengths of 2,000 or 
4,000 fathoms as required. When first employed for this purpose 
the wire was not made in more than 100-fathom lengths, and thus, 
in a piece of 2,000 fathoms, there were nineteen joints. These joints 
were found to be the weak spots in a line ; but the difficulty has lately 
been overcome, and wire can now be drawn in continuous lengths of 
7 miles without a single joint. The sounding gear on the Silvertown 
cable ships is at the stem, and the dmm of w'ire rests on a metal 
carriage, wliich, for paying out, runs to the end of a platform overhang- 
ing the water, so that the wire is reeled off the drum directly into 
the sea. F^r recovery, the cairiage is wheeled back inboard, and the 
wire is led round a pulley before reaching the drum, so as to take 
the direct strain off the latter. The pulley is driven by a small 
engine fixed on the sounding platform, and from it a belt passes up 
to the drum and causes it to revolve. 

Attached to the drum carriage is an indicator which gives the 
number of the revolutions of the drum — ^that is, the number of 
fathoms paid out. At the commencement of the sounding the indi- 
cator is set at zero, and the time each hundred fathoms take in 
running out is not^. This interval gradually increases, owing to 
the increased firjotion of the lengthening line and the greater density 
of de^r wat^. A hand brake augments the brake pow^ to balance 
the augmented weight of line paid out, so that when the sounder 
readies the bottom the fimt at once becomes a jparenl by the sudden 
sWddng of the wire. 

In sounding for a cable route it is very usetiil to get the tem- 
perature of the water at the bottom. A high temperature decrease. 
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wiiile temiwmkiiie lamaMj ^ the oa^^ 

vire'tbieiigh which the cieetric Metili^ 

tidh ef its gtttta^$e»^e eqNtfliig. Ih repairing e eaMe, the know- 
ledge of the tempcoatiire iw which it lies enables the eleciridah to 
localise the &iilt With much greater aoeuracy than if no each data 
were pTocaiabla Aoocrdiiiigly^ when taking a somidiiig, it is ttSiial 
to lower a thennomeier, attaching it to the line just abo^ the 
sounder. Several kinds of thermometers are used for . the pnrpose. 
In the * capsizing thermometer’ a metal frame containing the f^ass 
tube is pivoted at the bottom inside a larger frame. During descent 
it is kept in position by a fan screw, which the movement through 
the water causes to press doam upon the top of it. On the line 
being battled upwards, the action of the screw is reversed, and the 
inner hame is free to turn upside down on its pivot. Owing to a 
contraction in the neck of the bulb, a column of mercury, short or 
long according to the temperature, breaks ofif and falls doam into 
the top of the thermometer, giving the temperature on a gn^Uated 
scale. 

Another form of this thermometer is capsized by a alight being 
sent down the line and falling on a lever. On one occasion a fish, 
whose curiosity had prompted it to inspect the strange apparatus on 
its arrival at the bottom, was jammed between the weight and the 
lever and brought lifeless to the surface. ‘ It seemed hard,^ aras the 
comment in the logbook of the kind-hearted naturalist who accom- 
panied the expedition, * that creatures living so far from the resources 
of civilisation should still be exposed to accidents by machinery.’ 

In medium depths, owing to the fact that in the sea the ^Idest 
water is always at the bottom, an ordinary maximum and^minimum 
thermometer arill serve the purpose ; but in deep water, where the 
pressure causes an error of S'* to 10^, and sometimes even bursts the 
thermometer, a jVfiller-Casella instrument is the best. The bulb of 
this instrument is inclosed in an outer bulb filled three-quarters full 
with alcohol, which is wanned so as to expel some of the air before 
sealing. A cushion is thus formed between the two bulbs, which 
takes up the pressure, so that the inner bulb remains unaffected 
by it. 

From the point of view of submarine telegraphy, the most impor- 
tant olject in sounding is to discover irregularities of the sea bottom, 
over which it would be dangerous to lay a cabl^. The majority of 
the failures of early cables was due to the fact that tt»e ocean bed on 
which they were to lie had not been properly surveyed. The sea 
bottom between Ireland and Newfoundland at the time of the first 
Atlantic cable was d^lared by Captain Maury, U.8.N., to be a level 
plateau, apparently placed there by Providence to facilitate telegrapfaie 
communication bkween the two countries. This statement was 
mqde after only fourteen soundings, which was little more than one 
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to ^aildtied istko. Ifieqtiii^^es of liu?^ fathoms, 

to eadwag^ tli^ aalety of 4 <sable, might easily exist betweeiii 
any tim such pohste^ aOd eabseciueiit survey has pso^ed ihii to he often 
the ease. No systematic soondisgs were made for the lasboe-ltbuleiTa 
cable, but hmi those talm that the average 

2,000 fathoms. Builug the layiog a bank with only 1 0O^^homs was 
crossedf a^ the cable was sus^nded in a festoon aiMi broken. 

With this experience before them, the Silvertowa Gompihy 
determined to make a careful survey for their CadizrT^^ri^ cable. 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, F.BB., who bad been on the scientific stadf of 
the ChaUenfferf/wBa on board the and £52 soundings > were 

taken by tlmt ship alone. Tw o important banks were discovered. 
The first of these was a ixnral patch about six miles long and three 
and a half miles broad. Its shallowest part showed a depth of 435 
fathoms. At one end there was a precipitous wrall, 285 fathoms in 
height. Whilst sounding on this ledge the sounder struck ground 
eit 650 mthorns, tumbled over, and struck again at 620 fathoms, and, 
continufng to fall, eventually found a resting-]>1acf^ at 8.35 fathoms. 

The second bank at its most shallow point was only forty-nine 
fathoms below the surface, and also had a perpendicular wall. As this 
w'as discovered at night-time, a buoy w'as put over in 175 fathoms, 
and the ship lay by, in order to continue the work by daylight. On 
attempting the following morning to raise the mushroom anchor, to 
which the buoy was moored, the wire mooring-rope parted at seventy- 
five fathoms from the bottom, and was found to . have been almost 
chafed through at that point, thus proving the existence of a rough- 
edged wall, at least an equal distance from the ground. In spite, 
however, of these numerous soundings, a fresh bank in the direct 
path of the cable was discovered, during the laying, by a pioneer ship, 
a little way aliead. It was at night, and a rocket was fired wdthout 
delay. The engineer in charge of the laying ship, seeing the aignm, 
and notings by the dynamometer, the decre.asing strain on the cable, 
although too late to avoid the bank, put the ship's engines full speed 
astern, and paid out a sufficient amount of slack <»tble to prevent a 
repetition of the accident which occurred in the iMadeira-Lisbon 
line. 

As this experience proves the impossibility, even with numerous 
soundings^ of dtsoov^ing every inequality which might prove dangerous 
to a cable^ it beoomes a question, in the case of a Very long line such 
as fhe pit^posed pacific, what proportion of the whole cost should be 
devoted to a ]|p«limihaTy survey. In the neighbourhood of land, 
carelulsbimdiogs always time devoted to them ; but in wide 

tdawtehes ol mM<^oee^ wbefO the bottom is Ukely^ tobdomie unilG^ 
Sa»i Where work bn caie^ be a matter of 

years rather fhan months, a miioh greater distance between ihrC 
sdund^gB becomes imperatiire. The total length of the Pacific cable 
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iUlc^tic cables A jpigi^bg course, which would give three 
di^ Imes of soundings, wWi t^rty miles between the soundings^ 
iu each particular line (or* 4topthor^ one 80 t^^ Iw 

Twi1fe>)j would be quite Buffideat for piBBCtical pui^^ 

An expedition which was undertaken by the Silvertowu CSompany, to 


survey a cable route down the west coast ^ Africa, reveided some mtor^ 

esting hMsts with regard to the ocean bed in tlmt quarter. A sfot called 
on the Admindty charts * The Bottomless Pit,* lying off little Bassam 
on the Ivory Co^, was explored, and a depth of 425 {athmns in close 
proidinity to forty-seven and sixty-seven &thom8 on eithmr side of it 
was found. This formed, perhaps, at one time the mouth of the river 
Akba. Along the eastward end of the Quinea coast the descent from 
the hundred-lathom line is well marked, but on nearing the area 
influenced by the outflow of the Niger and the Congo the slope 
becomes abnormally gentle. Nincrtenths of the rivers of Africa 
empty themselves into the Gulf of Guinea, and the sand and mud 
brought down by them have changed the steep descent to k slowly 
shelving bank. The water, too, of these rivers, which drain a district 
remarkable for its heavy rainfall, causes the Gulf to be less salt than 
any other portion of ocean water in the world. While sounding off 
the Congo, a sulnnarine canon or gully two miles broad and 242 feet 
deep was discovered. This canon was formed, not like a land canon 
by the wearing away of the river bed, but by the heaping up of the 
mud brought down by the stream into banks on either side. The 
current was so strong here, tlxat daring soundings the ship’s engines 
had to be kept half-speed ahead, and with a hemp line it would have 
been impossible to get reliable results. 

The information gathered from various scientific and telegraphic 
expeditions goes to prove that the normal depth of* the Atlantic 
Ocean is about 2,500 fathoms, or nearly three miles. In some parts, 
however, it is almost twice as deep, for off Porto Rico in the West 


Indies, the Blake, belonging to the United States Navy, found a 
depth of 4,561 fathoms, or nearly five and a quarter miles. One of 
the deepest cables in the Atlantic is that of the South American 
Company, which in one part, between Senegal and the Island of 
Fernando Noronha, lies in 2,830 Mhoms, or a little more than three 


miles. When laying a line in this depth it is calculated that, with 
the ship steaming at eight knots an hour, the length of cable from 
the stem of the ship to the spot where it touch^ ttie ground is over 
twenty-five miles, and that it takes a particular point ia the cable more 
than two hours and a half to reach the bottom from the time that it 
first enters thd water. The deepest sounding yet recorded was takmi 
early in the present year by H.M.S. Penguin, in the South Eastern 
Fadflc, about 550 miles to the north-west of New Zealand. This gave 
5,155 fisthoms, or a depth of nearly six miles. 



^kmtanaFjr to the opisibix ic^ni^y hold, the bo^ 
pesent so inaiiy et^ldiiig irFegalarities as the surfiice ef the eaii^h« 
Except for islands of i^ldanic mgin and some coral patches^ the bed 
of Ihe Atlantic is an undnlating plain of fairly unifoim flatness, 
may be better ocmipared to a tray with a sharply ascending rim than 
lO kj a hanin : The slope of the land, as a general rule, is continued out 
into the sea until it reaches a depth of about 100 fathoms, and then 
increases rapidly to 1,500 and 2,000 Akthoms, reaching finally the normal 
depth of 2,500 fsthoms. The area between the l()0*&thom line and 
the shore — usually known as the continental platform — is really sub- 
merged land, and if the sea level Were suddenly lowered to that extent, 
England would be connected by dry land to Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Ireland, Orkney, and Shetland. Nearly the whole of the 
North Sea, with the exception of some of the Norwegian fiords, would 
be laid bare, while the coast of Ireland would be extended 100 miles to 
the westwSrd. On the other hand, the raising of the sea level to the 
extent of 100 fothoms would put a large portion of Europe under water, 
as, indeed, has been several times the case with that continent. Not 
only in the Atlantic, but in the Pacific, on the west coast of North 
America especially, the continental platform rises abruptly from the 
margins of the real oceanic depressed areas, and this phenomenon is 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of the themry of the perman- 
ence of the great ocean beds. 

When the Atlantic first came to be sounded in a scientific 
manner in the course of the Challenger expedition, the result, after 
the great depths previously reported, was generally felt to be dis- 
appointing. Sir C. Wyville Thomson,* indeed, who was chief of the 
scientific staff, g/hbsequently described that ocean, with its average of . 
2,000 fatlioms, as a ‘ thin shell of water.* When, however, it is 
remembered that over large areas the depth is at least 2,500 fathoms, 
or 15,000 feet — the height of Mont Blanc — and that in one place a 
sounding gave 4,561 fathoms, or 27,366 feet — only 2,000 foet less 
than Mount Everest, the highest point in the worlds — ^his expressimi 
appears decidedly misleading. The sea level may, in foct, he taken 
as the relief equator of the globe, almost equidistant from the highest 
land elevation and the lowest depths of the sea. But while the 
average height of the land is only 1,000 feet, the average depth of 
the water k 13,000 jfeet. Hence an enormous disproportion exists 
between the masf of land above sea level and the volume of 
water beneath it. Taking the area of the sea in oompanson to the 
land as 2f to 1, and multiplying by thirteen, the njimber of times by 

* Sir WyviUe Thomson, who died in 1SB2, was sncooeded in His wcad^ by Or. John 
Mnnay, F.B.8., who is responsible for all the vohimes oontaining the reports of tlda 
«iQeilitk>u, 
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h tMrtj^ tiBM m level. 

> Bat although the ooeatt bed has ime c^he V^osi etfual te |]£^ 
highest isoantahae, it ie, m a macdi moaie 

iaad. In the Athni^ ftar instanoe^ as already oidy a fear 

volcanic ielaxids In^ of the level i^lateau at the 

bottom. Kear to the land the sea bottom, as a rule, leprodttces ^ 
leading featores the coast, and on these depends the distance of 
the l<M)‘^&thom him &oim the shore. Thus the low east coast of 
l^gland is sttbtended by the shallow sandbanks of the Noith Sea, 
while the predpstous moimtains of Norway find their counterpart in 
the great depth of its fictfds. 

Ocean deposits may be arranged according to the depth at which 
they are found in the following manner : 

(1) Shore deposits. 

(2) Pteropod ooze. 

(3) G-lobigeTina ooze. 

(4k) Grey ooze. 

(d) Bed day. 

(6) Badidarian and Diatom ooze. 

The area of shore deposits is, as Professor OeildehaB pointed out, 
the marginal belt of sea floor skirting the land. The sand and mud 
brought down by rivers sink to the bottom long before they reach 
the real ocean depths. The Gulf of Guinea is an excex>tional case, 
and the matter brought down in suspension by its numerous rivers 
can be traced to a distance of nearly 200 miles out to seaward, and 
to a depth of 1 ,600 fathoms. Indeed, off the Congo River^shore mud 
has been found 600 miles from its mouth, and in a (^pth of 3,000 
fiithoms. But, as a rule, shore deposits rarely extend beyond the 
100-fiithom line, and their discovery at greater distances lias usually 
been shown to be due to exceptional agencies. Thus some sand 
brought up from deep soundings off the north-west coast of Africa was 
proT^ to have been carried out to sea by the Harmattau, a powerful 
and extrem^y dry wind blowing from the desert of Sahara, and 
bearing with; it a fine dost in such large quantities as to throw a 
plenttful deposit on the decks of vessels 200 or 300 miles from land. 

Pter^^ and globigerina oozes are formed from the remains of 
the sheDs ol tlie small marine organisn^s which bear those names. 
The Ibriner is not found at greater depths ^haa 1,500 fiithoms, and 
the latter Gian 2,^00 frthoms, owing to the amannt of free carbonic 
acid gas in the water increasing with the depth, 4^4 dissolving their 
delicate shi^lls of carbonate of lime. These oozes are the best for the 
purposes of submariite telegraphy. They are so yielding that Gie 
cable becomes embedded in them, and their pres^ce is a guarantee 
against strong undw-GUfrents, the scouring effects of iGuch have been 
traced to a depth of 1,000 fathoms. Shore deposits, on the other 
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eimg to the ibdhie ccmta^ in seaweed cAid decB^'g vogetiible 
mttter, wldoh is known to ccnrode 

ooee is interxnediary between globigerina ooze Wod clay; 
and is evidently a mixture of the two. Bed clay itself is loEmed by 
the deeompo^tion of pumice-stone, and firotn znineitds containing 
fellow. "The actioii .of the waves washes pumice-Btone off voletusie 
roe^, and, being lighter than water, it floats for a long time oh the 
sur&ce of the sea. Towing nets invariably inclose large quantities 
when lowered in mid-ocean. Some may also be derived sub- 
marine volcanic disturbances’; but wheth» this is the case or no, it is 
certain that the red clay deposit formed by it accumulates very 
slowly. This is proved by the frequent presence of meteoric iron in 
this deposit. ‘ I know of no recent discovery in physical geography/ 
says Professor Geikie, ‘ more calculated to impress deeply the imagi- 
nation than the testimony of this meteoric iron from the most distant 
abysses of t^e ocean. To be told that mud gathers on the floor of these 
abysses at an extremely slow rate conveys but a vague notion of the 
tardiness of the process. But to be told that it gathers so slowly 
that the very star dust from outer space forms an appreciable part of 
it, brings home to us, as nothing else could do, the idea of undisturbed 
and excessively slow accumulation.* 

In the red clay are found nodules of almost pure peroxide of 
manganese, collected round some hard centre like a shark’s tooth or 
a whale’s earbone. Curiously enough, no other parts of the structure 
of large marine animals are recovered from the bottom ; but the two 
just menticjjied occur in great abimdance, no fewer than 600 shark’s 
teeth and 100 q^rbones of whales having been brought up on one 
occasion in a single haul of the dredge. More striking still is the 
fact that no fossil remains, no portion of a ship, nor any article of 
human manufacture, has ever been retrieved from the depths of the 
ocean. A satis&ctory explanation of this problem has yet to be forth- 
coming. 

Bed clay is deposited in 2,500 to 3,000 fathoms, and beyond that 
deptli Badiolarian and Diatom ooze is found. This ooze is cbmposed 
of the skeletons of the Radiolaria, or star-shaped organisms, and of 
the cases of the vegetable Diatoms. As these are of siliceons forma- 
tion, they are impervious to the action of carbonic acid gas, which 
dissolves the shells of th(^ Pteropods and Globigerinse. Diatoms are 
classed as vegetables awing to their structure, and their mode of re- 
production, Which ififc by self-divisidn of the cell. Although individu- 
ally so small as to be quite invisible to the naked eye, they often 
occifr in Such large^ m^ as to ^ve the sea a deep hue. Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan^ in the course of his voyage with the^ Bucooncer on 
tM wiE^ coast Africa, passed through a number of ' 
one of whieh was 200 miles long and forty to fifty fiithoms deep. 



AHIkoiigh the water at tke efurfiaee was so stroo^ly tia|^ with red that 
tHdeexponseswf it eo^d^l^ for sevend miles the ship, the tow 

net at the stir&eeiecorared very few- specimens of ^e Biatom W&n ^ 
lowered, however, for cmly a few minutes to a depth of ten fethcsns, 
it came up glutted with a mass of these highly oolottred oiganions. 

If they had been present to the same esctent on the surface, the water 
must have acquired a colour as vivid as that of fresh arterial blood. 

But the most widely distributed organisms in the upper stratum 
of ocean water are the larvss of cmstacea, or certain kinds of shell 
hsh in the earlier stages of their developm^t. These larvse go 
through a process of diurnal migration, rising to the snr&oe as day- 
light disappears, and sinking again as it returns, in order to remain 
in perpetual gloom. G-atherings with a tow net at the surface are 
consequently always richer at night than during the day. Large 
catches, however, can be made in daylight by fishing at a depth of 
fifteen to thirty fathoms. These fea' vertical fsthoms through which 
the larvte pass represent climatic changes of some thousands of miles 
horizontally at the surface ; for at night on the surfime they live in 
water heated to 80° or 85°, while during the day, at a depth of only 
twenty fathoms, they have to put up u'ith a temperature of 55° to 65°. 

As a result of his scientific investigations on board the Lightning 
and the Poreupinef Sir C. Wyville Tliomson wrote in 1873 : * The 
fauna of the deep sea are more rich and varied, and have organisms 
in many cases more elaborately and delicately formed, and more ex- 
quisitely beautiful in their soft shades of colouring and in the rainbow 
tints of their wonderful phosphorescence, than the fauna of the well- 
known belt of shallow water which fringes the land.’^ But later 
researches have proved that this description is only true of deep-sea 
animals on the outskirts of the great ocean basins, for the farther 
they wander from shallow water, the iK)orer they iJecome. The con- 
ditions under which they have to live in the abysmal areas seem 
very un&vouFable to animal existence. The temperature at the 
bottom of the ocean is nearly down to freezing point, and sometimes 
actually below it. There is a total absence of light, as fiir as sunlight 
is concerned, and there is an enormous pressure, reckoned at about 
one ton to the square inch in every 1,000 fathoms, which is 160 times 
greater than that of the atmosphere we live in. At 2,500 fi&thoms 
the pressure is thirty times more powerful than the steam pressure 
of a looomotive when drawing a train. As late as 1880 a leading 
zoologist explained the existence of deep-sea apimals at such depths 
by assuming that their bodies were oom;^osed of solids and 
liquids of great density, and contained no air. This, however, is not 
the case with 4eep-sea fish, which are prorided with air-inflated 
swimming blazers. If one of these fish, in fiill chase after its prey, 
happens to ascend beyond a certain level, its bladder becomes dis- 
tended with the decreased pressure, and carries it, in spite of all its 
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still higher in its coune. In £M 3 t,nmibeE 8 oft^isim£Mti^ 
class are liaMe to become victims to the Qnnsnid aeeldent of fiUliiig 
u{ltards, and no doubt meet with a vioknt death socm after leaving 
their aeoushnned level, and long before their bodies reach the snrfoco 
in a distorted and unnatural state. Even ground sharks, bronght up 
from a depth of no more than 500 fathoms, exfnre before they gain 
the surfoce. 

The fauna of the deep sea — with a few exceptions hitherto only 
known as fossils — ^are new and specially modified forms of fomilies 
and genera inhabiting shallow waters in modem times, and have been 
driven down to the depths of the ocean by. their more powerful rivals 
in the battle of life, much as the ancient Britons were compelled to 
withdraw to the barren and inaccessible fastnesses of Wales. Some 
of their organs have undergone considerable modification in corre- 
spondence to the changed conditions of their new habitats. Thus 
down to 900 fathoms their eyes have generally become enlarged, to 
make the best of the faint light which may possibly penetrate there. 
After l,000%ithoms these organs are either still further enlarged or 
so greatly reduced that in some species they disapx>ear altogether and 
are replaced by enormously long feelers. The only light at great 
depths which would enable large eyes to be of any service is the 
phosphorescence given out by deep-sea animals. We know that at 
the surface this light is often very powerful, and Sir Wyville Thomson 
has recorded one occasion on which the sea at night was ‘ a perfect 
blaze of phosphorescence, so strong that lights and shadows were 
thrown oii the sails and it wa.s easy to read the smallest print.’ It 
is thought possible by several naturalists that certain portions of the 
sea bottom may be as brilliantly illumined by this sort of light as 
the streets of aT^uropean city after sunset. Some deep-sea fish have 
two parallel lowi of small circular phosphorescent >organs running 
along the whole length of their bodies, and as they glide through 
the dark waters of the profound abysses they must look like model 
mailships with rows of shining portholes. 

It was at one time held that the temperature of the ocean never 
descended lower than 39° Fahr., but this unfounded assumption was 
disproved by the Challenger expedition. As low a temperature as 
27° has been obtained in the South Atlantic in the neighbourhood of 
icebergs. The freezing point of salt water is 25° Fahr., and the 
ffiujt that it contracts steadily down to freezing point instead of 
expanding again likg fi^h water when within 4° of it, causes the 
coldest water to always to the bottom. In a sounding of 2,90fr 
fothoms taken in the Bouth Atlantic, the bottom temperature was 
32°, and the last 1,000 fathmns might be descril^jed as absolutely 
glacial. The second 1,000 fidhoms consisted of wa^ from 32° to 
36|°, and in the course of the next 500 fathoms the temperatnre rose 
to 40°. The reinainiBg 400 fothoms constituted the wann t^per 
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In the North Atlwpitte bo lower tempemtiire thasi' a5^ is toiM, 
Slid the warn strstum, instead of being only 4D0 fatbo^ is 800 or 
ODO fathoBis deep. One reason for this companifcively high tempera* 
tore is that a xidge runs at the bottmn of the sea right across the oeean 
from Greeuland to Norway, rising above the surfEuse to form lodand. 
This ridge is of such a height that the deeper and colder parts of the 
Arctio basin are unable to communicate with the North Atlantic. 
Dr. Nansen states that the soundings taken by the From, whilst 
drifting with the ice, gave a depth of between 1^600 and 1,900 
Mhosofi, and he thinks that the whole Polar Basin should be con- 
sidered as a contmuaticm of the deep channel which runs between 
Spitabeigen and Greenland from what he calls the North Atlantic 
Ocean. In Norwegian charts the North Atlantic may reach as fiir as 
Spitzbfflgen, instead of terminating, as in English charts, at the latitude 
of loeland. But as the Doctor’s words are liable to misinterpretation, 
it is as weU to point out that no deep channel exists oohnecting the 
Arctic Ocean with the main portion of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The increased depth of the warm stratum is also due to the fact that 
the waters of tropical latitudes have been heated by the Gulf Stream 
or Florida current. The Gulf Stream itself dies out in mid- Atlantic, 
losing its movement, w'armth, and deep colour, and becoming mere 
surface drift. But the ocean water it has heated, gaining a greater 
specific gravity under the evaporating action of the dry trade winds, 
sinks downwards, and, mingling with the cooler water below, extends 
the depth of the warm stratum to 80(> or 900 fathoms. The warm 
stratum is then carried northwiu'd by the vertical circulation of the 
ocean, the cold bottom water from the poles rising nc^r the equator, 
and the warm surface water fix^m the equator sinking near the poles. 
This action is attested by the &ct that the plane of 40^ of tempera- 
ture rises at the equator from 700 to only 300 fathoms from the 
surface. 

To the vertical circulation of ocean water North-western Euroi)e 
owes its climate. Without it, England would be subject to the same 
low temperature as Labrador, and all the Norwegian harbours would 
be ioe-blocked. The temperature of the atmosphere at the North 
Cape, in Norway, is 14^° below zero, while the temperature of the sea 
is several degrees above it. The great thickness of the warm stratum 
enables it to resist for a long time the cold Air pf northern latitudes, 
and below the cold ice-water covering the sui&«» of the Polar Sea 
Dr. Nansen found a deep layer of warmer and salter water, which still 
preserved a temperatureof oned^ree above freering-point. The Pacific 
Ocean, owing to its wider area and to the absence of any such heating 
agency as the Grulf Stream, is filled to a very large extent with water of 
glacial or sub-glacial coldness, Surfiuie temperatures taken mi the 
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OQ$rt of Sooth Amenea at Payta, 5^ south of the equator, and 
at Coquimbo, 30° south, were found to be the saine, 68|® Fahr. 

• As a result of the many careful and systemal^c deep-sea investi- 
gations, there is an almost universal consensus of opinion among 
leading scientists in favour of the permauenii^ of the great ocean 
basins. Geologists divide the world into three areas : — 

(1) The abysmal area, from 1,000 fothoms below the sea level 
downwards. 

(2) The transitional area, &om 1,000 fathoms belotir the sea level 
upwards to the sea level. 

(3) The continental area, including ajl dry land. 

For practical purposes the sea level may be taken as a constant 
figure, although, even in the same latitudes of one and the same 
ocean it is not always the same distance from the centre of the globe. 
The waters of the ocean are attracted by the proximity of huge land 
ridges, just as the water iu a glass is drawn up at the edges. It is 
calculated that the sur&ce of the Pacific Ocean is 2,000 feet nearer 
the earth’g^centre at the Sandwich Islands than on the coast of Peru. 
At the present epoch the sea level stands at such a height in the 
transitional area that its rise or fall would flood or lay bare the largest 
surface of land. If the level rose only lOOfothoms, fourteen million 
square miles of land would be submerged. If it sank to the same 
extent, ten million square miles would be exposed. The enormous 
disproportion between the mean height of the land and the mean 
depth of the ocean makes it impossible to believe that the land at 
present above the sea level has ever formed the bottom of oceans as 
deep and vast as those now existing, a very moderate upheaval of 
which would suffice to bring about a universal deluge. 

• 


Ahcher P. Crouch. 



SOME PEKING POLITICIANS 


It is a matter of oommon knowledge in China that Li Hungohang, 
when deprived of his vioeroyaltj and ordered to Peking, was com- 
pelled to distribute among the Court officialB and others no less a 
sum than eight million taels, equivalent to about one million staling, 
in order to protect himself against the attacks of his political 
enemies. With the exception of the vastness of the amount there 
was nothing unusual in this proceeding, as Li has the best reason for 
knowing, for as a matter of fisict he has at stated intervals been long 
in the habit of paj^ing a very heavy tax on his many incomings to 
satisfy the cravings of the voracious distributors of patronage at 
Peking. 

The East is the home of bribery and corruption, and probably in 
no country have these become so generally recognised a feature of 
official life as in China. There they flourish and abound, unchecked 
by morality and uninterfered with by the chief authorities, except on 
rare occasions when threatened expoaSs compel the Emperor to assume 
the appearance of virtuous indignation. It is true that in other 
Oriental countries, from Eastern Europe to Korea, they exist as part 
of the natural order of things ; the pashas of Turkey exact all that 
they safely can from the fellaheen, just as Korean mandarins eke out 
their scanty pay from the tills of the merchants and shopkeepers 
within their jurisdiction ; but it has been reserved to China to add a 
refinement to this universal system of extortion by providing a class 
which ffittens on the illegal gains of their brethren in office. 

By the political constitution of the country the Emperor is 
assist^ in the administration of the Empire by a host of Ministers, 
secretaries, and subordinates. To these must be added a vast crowd 
of palace officials, all of whom are poorly paid, and who, like their 
cmifv^eB in the provinces, are dependent on what they can exact from 
others to support the necessary dignity of their offit^s. But compared 
with their provincial colleagues these are at a distinct disadvantage. 
In a provincial gqvernment every member of the hierarchy of offidab, 
from the viceroy down to the lowest district magistrate, exerdses 
sway over a greater or less extent of territory. The wealthier the 
people within his jurisdiction the better him. A rich man is, for 
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several Teasons, more easily amenable to {oessure than a less well-to- 
do one. Apart from the7act that he has more funds at his command, 
%e is naturally less willing to encounter the danger of official wrath, 
which too often brings in its train imprisonment and torture, than one 
who is inured to hardship by a needy mode of life. He has also a 
position to maintain, which would suffer loss by the infliction of any 
indignity, and, further, it is always within the power of the mandarins 
so to interfere with the prosecution of his business as considerably 
to check any future accumulation of wealth. 

All this is part of the acknowledged system, for which, though 
bad in every way, there is undoubtedly some excuse to be made. The 
official incomes of the mandarins 

4 ire not sufficient, even with the exercise of the sevcreet economy, to provide for the 
necessary expenses pertaining to their offices. So fully recognised is this fact that 
in addition to his legal salary each mandarin receives an anti-extortion allowance, 
which in most cases is about thirty times as largo as his salary. Even with this 
addition, however, the incomes are disproportionately low, and are quite inadequate 
to support Jhe dignity of the service. The viceroy of a province, for example, 
receives about G,00(V. a year, a sum which does not do much more than pay the 
countless clerhs, secretaries, messengers, and hangers-on who crowd his Yamen, 
and all of wliom are entirely dependent on his private purse. 

In such conditions it has surpassed the wit of Chinamen to find 
more than one way out of the difficulty. The mandarins must 
live iand the people must pay. Many centuries have so moulded the 
views and ideas of both oppressed and oppressors that they have been 
led to regard the existing system as a natural dispensation of 
Providence, and it is only when the screw is put on beyond the point 
■of endurance that the people consider themselves entitled to complain. 

That the wealth often accumulated by provincial officials is enor- 
mous there is abundant evidence to show. The fact that Li was, as 
mentioned above, able to pay down a million sterling and to remain a 
man of immense wealth speaks for itself. Li entered on official life 
with nothing, or less than nothing, for he probably had to borrow 
money to buy his first appointment. Fifty years in the public 
service have thus enabled him to accnmnlate a fortune which in the 
richest countries would be called colossal. Not every one, however, 
is either able or willing to turn an official career to so very practical 
a purpose. Li and his brother, the late viceroy of the two Kwang 
provinces, have earned for themselves an unenviable notoriety for 
the acquisition of 0 ^^ people’s wealth. Not long ago a censor 
memorialised the Tkroiae on the subject, and drew a striking com- 
parison between tje disinterested honesty of a certain viceroy, Tso 
Tsungt*ang, and the grasping avarice of the Li brothers. The 
memorial was published in the official Peking GateUef which serves 
in China the same useful purpose that the Loudon Gazette does among 
ourselves. Nothing appears in its columns without the sanction 
of the Government^ and its utterances acquire, therefore, a greater 
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i^ificance th^ would be tho case wm they to appear in thiCi 
columns of an ordinary newi^^per. Hence the oensor^s accusations 
are noteworthy, and he frames his charges in these words : — ' 

Tbo brotberB li have grown wealtby^from the proceeds of sevenl tens of years 
of viceregal pow^, and the money spent by them to purchase official rank for 
their sons and nephews is hut as grains from well-dlled granaries or as drops firom 
the ocGan’s expanse. . . . If wo Iffing Li to Tso's side and compare the two, if we 
notice the immense wealth, the power and influence of the acions of the Li and 
Ts’^n clans (Ts'^ was another offender), and then look at the honest poverty of 
the more illustrious Tso, it would not take much shrewdness or farsightedness to 
judge who has been the more honest to the Throne and the greater patriot to his 
coimtry. < 

The vast body of provincial officials are probably neither so 
grasping as the Lis nor so pure^banded as the redoubtable Tso ; but 
they one and all recognise the advantage which they enjoy of having 
districts to govern and people on the spot to squeeze. The Peking 
officials are not so happily situated. They have no local jurisdiction, 
and consequently have no rich merchants or shopkeepers on whom 
they can draw to supply their wants. Other victims have, therefore, 
to he found, and just as in nature the devourers of small animals 
and insects become in their turn the food of larger creatures, so the 
provincial magnates are called upon to provide support for the 
members of the central Government. One, and a most unfortunate, 
result of this general system is that the superior attractions of the 
provinces induce all the more able and ambitious mandarins to seek 
service outside the capital, and the direction of the central Govern- 
ment is thus left mainly in the hands of reactionary and less enter- 
prising officials. In all other countries the ablest men are chosen to 
advise their sovereigns in council, but in Chinese topsy-turveydoin 
the process is reversed, and vrhile the provincial satraps are as a rule 
able and energetic men, whatever else they may be, the Ministers at 
Peking are for the most part men who have no other claim to their 
positions than that of having brought themselves to the notice of 
the Emperor by the profession of cheap patriotism and ultra- 
Confucianist views. 

Politically the effect of this result is unfortunate, and as regards 
foreign relations disastrous. The members of the Tsungli Yam§n, 
whose duty it is to transact all foreign business, are composed, with 
the exception of li Hungchang, who has been lately appointed to 
the office, of men whose circle of knowledge is confined almost 
entirely to the limits of the Empire. They know nothing of the 
geography or history of foreign countries, and a^e utterly ignorant 
of the relative strength and importance of the European nations. 
Their geographi6al knowledge has hu'diy advanced beyond that 
primitive stage* in which China is represented as occupying the 
greater part of the earth^s surface, while all other nations appear 
1 --.-: — on the Heavenly Empire. This is 
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4i)ad enough, but the most hopeless feature of the position is that, 
though their ignorance is stupendous, they have no desire to learn 
better. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the vast majority of those who 
rule the destinies of China have not advanced one step in the 
direction of progressive ideas since the establishment of the legations 
at Peking, nearly forty years ago. If the representatives of the 
foreign Powers could speak out they would have a dismal tale to tell 
of the obstructive incompetency and the idle impertinences of the 
oflScials of the Tsungli Yam^n. To men of high-bred culture visits 
to the Yamen are hours of torture. The mandarins take a delight 
in flouting and irritating them by all the countless tricks of which 
Chinamen are past masters, and the more important the business in 
hand the more trivial are the subjects which they choose to discuss 
to the exclusion of it. 

It is a well-known fact that in 1874 a war between (-bina and 
Japan on^^the subject of Formosa was averted by the wisdom and 
friendly benevolence of the late Sir Thomas Wade. By a happy chance 
he became, late one afternoon, aware of the terms which would satisfy 
.Japan, and without a moment’s hesitation he determined to call at 
the house of one of the most enlightened members of the Yamfen, to 
put him in possession of the facts. The official in question received 
liim courteously, and undertook that the Japanese terms should be 
accepted by the Government if Sir Thomas would induce the 
.Japanese minister, who was in the act of leaving Peking, to reopen 
negotiations. Pleased at the success of his endeavours, Sir Tliomas 
called at tjie Yamen on the following morning, naturally expecting to 
lie received w:jj-h cordiality by the representatives of a nation which he 
had saved from Jhe consequences of a disastrous war. The ministers 
present, however, made no reference to his friendly intervention, and 
talked of the weather, the kind of tea they were drinking, and other 
equally tri\dal matters, without giving their visitor a chance of broach- 
in g the serious topic of the day. This went on for some half-hour or 
more, until Sir Thomas, losing patience, asked whether they had not 
heard of his negotiations of the previous day and the ha]>py result 
which had been arrived at. They answered *yes, they had,’ and 
there the matter ended for the moment. They hi no way acknow- 
ledged the inestimable service which had been reiidereil tliem ; and 
nothing further would bave been said on the subject had not the 
official on whom Sii* Ibomas had called the day before chanced to 
come in, when he aepeated the thanks to which he had already given 
expression. This same policy of tantalising impertinence^is pursued 
now, as then, and at the present moment the anti-fbreign element is 
more than usually rampant at the capital; Tlie man who has the 
main direction of affairs is a certain W4ng, the quondam tutor of the 
Emperor and a Confucianist of the Confucianists. For some years 
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he lias exercised considerable influence over the Emperor, and ha& 
been a consistent opponent of Li Hungchang and all his works. 

Au fond the two men are more nearly allied on foreign politics 
ithan might be supposed. On the question of principle they ore at 
/one, and it is only a matter of policy which divides them. Li Hung- 
chang is an opportunist, and in order to gain his ends would make 
/concessions from which W^ng would turn away his head in disgust, 
ft is well known that with all Li's glib utterances on the question of 
reforms he is in accord with Weng in his ultimate opinion of 
foreigners, and if it were possible again to close the Empire against 
4;he * outer barbarians ’ Li would be the first to advocate the measure. 
.He shares also in au eminent degree the settled conviction of his 
countrymen that as regards wisdom and culture they are the salt of 
the earth. As he remarked to a friend in speaking of the late 
disasters which have befallen the Empire, ‘ it would perhaps be a good 
thing if we were not so scholarly-minded as we are.’ He recognises 
■that in mechanical matters Europeans are superior to his countrymen, 
but there he considers the advantage ceases, and if in his opinion 
learning exists at all in Europe, it is of a kind that is beneatli 
contempt. But there are undoubtedly those who regard Li as an 
enlightened statesman in comparison with Weng. He at least, such 
bold, recognises that in one direction his countrymen are the inferiors 
of the ‘outer barbarians,’ and he has always been ready to give a 
.practical expression to his belief by making use of foreigners in the 
5 ?ervioes under his control. This is true enough, but it represents 
the fall extent of his liberalism. It is noticeable that in Europe he 
.littered not a .single word about the necessity of administrative 
.reforms in China, which lie at the root of every tru^ reform and of 
/even every real mechanical advance in the Empire. .Judging from 
bis words, his main desire, and a very natural one in the circumstances, 
/seems to liave been to be brought into closer relations with European 
financiers, and lest this should api)ear to be too bald au avowal he took 
care to express at the same time his approval of the introduction of 
railways into China. Weng and his friends, on the other hand, would 
bave none of these things. China, they contend, has got on very well 
for many thousand years without foreign inventions, and they see no 
need for their introduction now. Their national conceit covers them 
ns witli a garment, and they have no compliments to exchange with 
foreigners or the friends of forei^ers. To such a length does the 
hitter feeling go in Peking that no mandarin -ventures to associate 
with the European representatives, except in the most formal and 
•frigid manner ; and natives in foreign employ are afraid to take any 
aofcioe of their masters in the street, lest they should drawdown upon 
themselves the wrath of the people. No foreigner has ever been 
/enCeitained socially in the house of any member of the Tsungli 
* yaiD^n, and, excei^t on the rare occasions when the Emperor has 
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granted audiences to the foreign representatives, no European has' 
ever been admitted within the walls of the Forbidden City. Unti> 
Ately the reactionary tendency of the YamSn has been tempered ly* 
the presence of Grand Secretary Sun, a comparatively enlightened- 
Minister, who has always been anxious to do what he could to promote' 
the real interests of the Empire. In the questions which have arisen^ 
between his Government and the foreign representatives he has ever 
shown a reasonable and conciliatory spirit, and was consequently 
brought into frequent collision with the Weng clique. But, as bq- 
real charge could be brought against him, lie survived their aniinosaty 
until the conclusion of the Shiinonoseki treaty, when the conflict was 
brought to an issue. Sun, like a true patriot, associated himself with 
Li in the support of the treaty and advocated its ratification. Wfing 
and his friends, on the other hand, in their blind ignorance, were? 
prepared rather to WTeck their country than acknowledge their defeat, 
at the hands of the despised Wojen, and fought tooth and nail againsi 
the pro^wsal. As is well known, Sun and Li carried their point, and 
the treaty which saved their country from disasters even greater than 
those which had already befallen it duly received the Emperorb 
sanction. But, though defeated as to the main issue, Weng carried 
on the war to the knife, and unfortunately with such success that, as 
the Vekimj Gazette lately announced, Sun has been obliged to retire- 
into private life, astep wliich it was well known liad become necessarv- 
to protect himself against the personal attacks of Ids antagonists. 

Such are the men who are now guiding the destinies of the Empire,, 
and these are they who, together with the Dowager Empress, tljr- 
Imperial Princes, and countless palace officials, are able, by the weight 
of tlieir authojity and influence, to dispose of the characters and fw-- 
tunes of the provincial magnates, who, accepting the position, are' 
willing to purchase their favours by large and continual bribes. 
Headers of the Peking Gazette are familitar with the edicts in which - 
mandarins who have filled iat 2)osts in the provinces are frequently' 
ordered to present themselves before the Throne. To the uninitiated' 
it might appear as though this w'ere int^ded to be a compliment,, 
but the recipients of the Imperial rescripts know only too well the- 
real meaning of their master’s commands. By the nice adjustment 
of a sliding scale of * squeezes ’ the amount which each individual ' 
visitor to the capital should be expected to disgorge is perfectly well 
ascertained, and in the practised hands of the Pekingese officials care.' 
is taken to abstract ihe Amount to the last tael. 

The repugnanq^ which Li Hungchang has always shown to enter^ 
the gates of Peking has been mainly due to the prospeqt of such la 
process as that through which he has lately passed. By a 
arrangement it was agreed that he should only be called upon to visit 
tbe capital once in four years, that interval being considered long 
enough to enable him to accumulate a gufficient surplus to gratify th£:- 
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deares of his hosts. No such lunit^ howevw, 
f^uencj of his contributions to the eoff«rs of the Do^b^ 
and during his viceroyalty he poured countless sums into the ex* 
chequer of that masterful lady. In return, according to common 
rumour, he has unquestionably received good measure, pressed down 
and running over; for through good report' and evil report she has 
invariably supported him by her influence, and though she has not 
been able to save him from disgrace, she has succeeded in breaking 
his falls and has prevented his being trodden underfoot by his enemies. 
But not only ai-e the coming guests welcomed, but the parting guests 
are speeded on theii' way by similar kind attentions. It is almost as 
temporarily ruinous to a man’s pocket to receive an appointment as 
it is to return to Peking after the occupancy of a fat post. So com- 
pletely is this system looked upon as a matter of course that it is 
part of tlie ordinary business of the native bankers to advance the 
money recjuired by penniless aspirants to office. Not long since a 
well-known official found that he was expected to paynearl;j^a million 
sterling for his appointment to a rich charge. Having no means 
of his own, he betook himself, after the usual custom, to the l^ankers, 
who formed a syndicate to supply the amount. In due time the 
money was paid and the official entered upon his duties. Unfor- 
tunately the bankers, possessed with a vaulting ambition to recoup 
themselves at the earliest possible date, pressed iiui'easonably for the 
return of their money. In vain the mandarin set all the usual ma- 
chinery at work to gather in the spoils ; and so increasingly exacting 
became his creditors that he was driven to make the fatal mistake of 
out-heroding Herod in his demands for illegal taxes. For a time the 
people possessed their souls in patience, but at lengthy the point of 
endurance was passed, and a loud outcry against his avarice and 
cruelty went up to the Throne, with .such circumstance and persistency 
that the Emperor was obliged to remove him from his post. The 
dismissal of this man was an unmixed good. The people were relieved 
from an intolerable tyranny ; and the man himself was .punished for 
his misdeeds. As to his bankers, it is unnecessary to w^aste com- 
passion on them for the loss of their money, more especially as they 
have since doubtless repaid. themselves by later and better conducted 
enterprises. 

In every practice, how ever bad, it is possible to find some trace of 
good, and we cannot deny that even this iniquitous system has one 
small advantage. It unquestionably exercises, as e rule, a moderating 
influence upon the conduct of the mandarins. who have given 
such substantial hostages to fortune are less likely to commit them- 
selves to any act which might interfere with their official careers than 
those who have qo such restraining motive. Admitting that corrup- 
tion is inevitable, it is well that this pecuniary obligation should serve 
, as an additional inducement to them so to act as to retain their « 
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teat of good govemn^t which is accepted at Peking is neither 
^ ttringeiit nor li(*»irl -.-I'iiniii ng. If no widespread complaints are made, 
if order is preserved, and if the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land, the presiding official is accepted as one who is worthy of further 
employment. The main object of every mandarin is, therefore, to 
keep his subjects quiet, and, as the case above quoted shows, this 
desirable state of things is plainly inconsistent with excessive extor- 
tion. Mean though the motive is, the necessity of repaying the debt 
incurred in the piu'cliase of office superinduces a moderate attitude 
on the part ofthe mandarins, and puts a check on any unusual display 
of avarice. So far the people are gainers. 

But it is still more patent that the widespread corruption is an 
almost insuperable obstacle to the introduction of reforms into the 
administration of the Empire. In a system by wtiich there are vast 
potentialities for accumulating wealth, and where no shame attaches 
to the employment of official pilfering, it is impossible to suppose that 
tlie liody of men whose sordid interests it so effectually serves would 
be willing to enact a self-denying ordinance to the detriment of their 
own pockets. The absence of all imblic opinion in China makes it 
hopeless to expect that a m ovement in the direction of peaceful reform 
can ever emanate from the people. Any progressive action, therefore, 
must be initiated by tlie official classes, and these are the last people 
in the world W'ho would ever attempt to overthrow a system from 
which they derive so great and direct advantages. Tlie only means 
by w'iiich refonns can be introduced with any chance of success is by 
.so arranging that they should redound to the pecuniary gain of the 
central Government. The one enlightened measure w'hich is credited 
to the Empire within the last forty years has been the establish- 
ment of tlie cfistoms service, which is now doing such excellent 
work under the guidance of Sir Robert Hart. Having begun in" 
a small way, this service now' collects a revenue of over 22,000,000 
taels, every tael of which is accounted for to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Blind to principle, and completely ignorant of political morality, it 
would have been hofieless to have induced the Government to adopt 
the innovation if it had not been possible to convince them of the 
very practical advantage which would acrue to the Peking Treasury 
from its acceptance. Under the old arrangement the custom dues 
were levied by the provincial authorities, w^ho kept the lion’s share 
for themselves and iorwarded the surplus to the capital. The extrac- 
tion of such sub&tantial illegal gains from the pockets of these 
hereditary peoulatoiTB was long and bitterly resented, and the proposal 
that the Foreign Service should collect the duties payable on cargoes - 
carried in native craft as w'ell as in foreign ships^ was successhilly 
resisted. If when the success of the system by which foreign duties 
are collected by foreigners has become so plain and palpable it 
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■' br'iciaitive . duties, it seems •.hopeleBe to expfect'i^tbfl^ 
system of reform in the administratiou of tliO 
introduced. This becomes the more plain when it iS recoReeted that^ 
while the principal men w'hose incomes were aiSected by the custom-* 
house reform might be almost counted on the fingers of two hands, 
any general reorganisation would affect the incomes of every 
mandarin serving outside the capital. The opposition to it would be, 
therefore, overwhelming, and any prospect of its institution must be 
relegated ad calendaa Grcecaa, 

The only possible directions in w hich progress can at the present 
time be made in China are those which can be brought about by the 
introduction of railways and the opening of mines, and we have 
lately been informed by lA Hungchang that his whole weight, 
whatever that may be, will be thrown in their fevonr. Such utterances 
as Li favoured us with are e>asily made, and when it is expected that 
they will serve the useful purj^se of supplying a quid pro qiw in tlie 
shape of favours to be granted to China, we can readily understand his 
desire to give tliem publicity. But to make railways — to take their 
case first — in China is no easy matter. The same obstacle wiiich 
makes administrative reforms impossible makes the construction of 
railways in the ordinary w'ay next to impossible. Money is wanted 
for their construction, and this, putting aside the idea of a foreign loan^ 
can only be obtained from the w^ealthy non-official classes. But these 
sections of the community know as well as others that to hand over 
money to the officials for the construction of railw'ays is as futile 
a proceeding, except in so fax as the advantage to the mandarins is 
concerned, as throwing it into the sea. ^ 

Two edicts have of late been issued on the subject, and both 
aptly illustrate the state of affairs described above. Tlie first, w hicli 
appeared last ye^r, approved in principle of the construction of 
railways generally, and especially of a trunk line from Hankow, on 
the Yangtsze Kiang, to Peking. Tlie edict was evidently designed 
to allay the fears likely to be entertained by possible shareholders 
that the management of the line w’oiild drift into the hands of the 
mandarins. ‘ We grant,’ wrote the Emi)eror in condescending terms, 

‘ the privilege of building the line to w^ealthy men and rich mer- 
chants of the various provinces, such as shall be able to show a 
capital of ten million taels and above, in shares or otherwise ; ’ and he 
also points out the advantage.s which w ere likely ib aecrue to them from 
the increased traffic and the easy as w'ell as speedy transmission of 
goods. At the same time they are assured that, as the line will ‘ be- 
a purely commerciaLaffair, the Government officials shall not interfere^ 
either with the gaps or losses of the said company.’ 

This benevolent pronouncement fell flat. The mercantile com- 
piunities have bad some experience of mandarin-managed metcantile' 
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cape in iKiint^ I^ne maa: pmmdi^ ’ Li Hungchang, 

%nd 'While considerable sums found theiir way into the podkets of 
promoters and official managers, the shareholders were left with 
only small dividends with which to console themselves, * Once 
bit twice shy ’ is a saying which has full force in China, and 
the invitation ofiered by the Chinese Imperial spider to the non- 
official fly to walk into his parlour was declined with thanks. 
This proposal having failed, the Emperor and his advisers are 
endeavouring to gain their end by other means. A second edict 
has now been issued, in which it is stated that a loan of 30,000,000 
taels has been raised in America for the construction of the line, 
and that, mirabile dictu, Sheng Taotai is to be the manager of the 
undertaking. It would have been bad enough to have put a 
mandarin of ordinary good charac’ter into the post, but to name 
Sheng for the office is to insure all the worst traditions of mandarin 
rule. Sheng is a man who has basked in the sunshine of la Uung- 
chang’s favour, and who, like liis patron, has filled his pockets from 
the proceeds of every undertaking with which he had been connected. 
It is notorious that at the outbreak of the war l^etween China and 
Japan Sheng was commissioned to buy in Europe rifles and ammuni- 
tion for the campaign. The result is well knowm. The weapons 
proved to be next to valueless. But, as it turned out, this w^as of no 
great iinportanc'e, for the ammunition provided was so ill adapted for 
the purpose that it is difficult to imagine circumstances under which 
they could ha>'e. been of any use. At the time he w^as dismissed from 
his office wdtli contumely. But he is an able man and is well versed in 
the art o? using his ill-gotten gains to smooth the way to future enter- 
prises. The length of the line from Hankow to Peking is 700 miles. 
If the amount ^f the loan w liich is said to have been contracted in 
America is correct, it w ould give an average of between 5,000^. and 
6,000i. per mile. This ought to ample for the purpose, and we shall 
wait with some curiosity the fate of an undertaking which at least 
l)romises such excellent results for Shrug’s pocket. J udging from the 
analogy of the one existing railway in China — that from Tientsin to- 
Shanhai Kwan — the line wdll he proceeded with so long as the money 
lasts, or until the funds are w'anted for some other purpose. During 
the preparations for the celebration of the Dow'ager Empress's sixtieth 
birthday it was found^ necessary to stop the laying of the Tientsin 
line, as the sums allotted for the purpose were wanted for the decora^ 
tions of the Pe^ng streets. Ex uno disce omnes, and with Sheng 
at the prow and Li at the helm it is possible that it will often be found 
necessary to divert portions of the funds in several directions J 

' Since the above was in typo a further secret aiict has, according to a Beater 
telepwm, been issued, in which the sum required for railways has been raised from 
80,000,000 taels to 40,000,000, twenty millions of which are to be ' furnished by tha^ 
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lie future of the mining iudu^y in CJbina sha^ 
c(»]b$tion of the railways. There is probably no other coisas^ the 
world which conceals beneath its sur&ce such rich mineral deposits « 
as China. Every mineral from coal to gold exists in profusion, and 
might be, a source of boundless wealth to the Empire. But here 
again official interference acts as a blight on all enterprise, and a recent 
attempt to open mines in the rich province of Szech’uen shows that 
the mandarins are as detemiined as ever to keep a tight hold on 
all such lucrative undertakings. It was proposed by some more than 
usually enterprising business men to form a company to develop the 
mineral resources of the pro\dnce. They elaborated their proposal 
in the form of a memorial to the Throne, and in due course the docu- 
ment was returned to the riceroy of the province for his considera- 
tion. His answer was typical. He expressed surprise that private 
individuals should have ventured to have made such a projK)Bition, 
and forthwith issued a proclamation warning the people to have 
nothing to do with the project, and ordering an official deputy to 
insp^t the capabilities of the proposed mines. If the repoft should 
prove to be satisfactory he undertook to form a company to carry out 
the worL The result is not far to seek. If the w^ork is undertaken 
at all, it will be done badly and the bulk of the profits will go to 
enrich the local officials. 

Such being the condition of affairs in China, we may well despair 
of the future of the Empire, The whole system of administration is 
rotten to the core, and there is no sign or symptom of any effort 
towards progressive reforms. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
mandarins are wedded by long habit and by personal interest to the 
existing system. A few men doubtless are conscious of a better w'ay, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose from their rare 'enlightened 
sentiments that there is any disposition to throw off ttfe trammels of 
corruption and wrong which have enwrapped the country for so many 
centuries. The whole weight of the nation is in the opposite scale, 
and the efforts of the infinitesimally small minority of would-be 
reformers can no more seriously affect the enduring outline of 
the national polity ‘ than the successive forests of beech and fir can 
determine the shape of the everlasting hills from which they spring.’ 

Robert K. Douglas. 

Tsangli Yamen from the last loan, and the northern and sontbem raperintendencies 
wfll furnish 3,000,000 and 7,000,000 respectively.’ Whence thefi remaning 20.000,000 
taels are to come is not stated. This would seem to imply that the negotiations 
for the reported loan from America have broken down. 



THE INFLUENCE OF MACHIAVELLI ON 
THE REFORMATION. IN ENGLAND 


In the widespread and immediate influence which they exercised 
probably no political writings have ever equalled those of Machiavelli. 
Not that he was the creator of that unscrupulous statecraft with 
which his name has been for centuries associated ; for Machiavellism 
(to risk ftie appearance of paradox) existed before Machiavelli, and 
he did no more than codify and comment on those principles of policy 
which he saw applied everywhere about him. But, in doing this, he 
undoubtedly gave a great impetus to their use, his treatise TKt 
Prince forming a convenient textbook of practical politics, of which 
European statesmen were not slow to take advantage. Multiplied in 
numerous editions, this work, with its companion volume, the 
courses on Livy, in spite of the loud and horrified denunciations of 
ohhfjishioned moralists, soon found its way into every cabinet and 
council chamber of Europe, and its cynical maxims have left their 
impress onlj too clearly on the policies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. ♦ 

It may, then, in the light of recent events, be not without interest 
to inquire how far English statesmen of the Beformation period were 
brought under the sinister influence of Machiavelli’s genius, and, more 
especially, to attempt some estimate of its effect upon their eccle- 
siastical policy. 

At the outset of such an inquiry we are confronted with one 
striking and significant characteristic of the English Beformation, 
diff(M'ciitiating it from contemix)rary movements in other countries — 
a certain vagueness of outline, by no means altogether due to the 
obscuring effect of distance, which makes it difficult to arrive at any 
universally acoepiabb definition of its principles and aims. As to 
what happened i^ Scotland, in Holland, or in Geneva, there can be no 
controversy. In all of these the revolution was abrupt and thorougli, 
constitaiting a more or less complete breach with t]|)e past* ; and even in 
Lutheran Germany and Hcandinavia the retention of a large body ‘ 
of Catholic doctrine and ceremonial was far outwrighed by the 
oonscionsjand deliberate breach of the ‘Apostolic Succession.’ In : 

907 
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]&i^iaiidf on the other hand, the movement was hfoin tlw first largely r 
conservative, avoiding revolutionary methods^ intolerant of ettremes, 
advancing cautiously step by step, and careful of all the ties that^' 
bound it to the past, so long as these were consistent with the mm 
of its political leaders — the subservience of the Church to the State. 

This striking characteristic of the Keformation in England may 
have been due to the exigencies of the case, and to the natural 
tendency of Englishmen to change the spirit rather than the form of 
their institutions ; but it is nevertheless so entirely in accord with 
Machiavelli’s. principle that, in making innovations, the substance 
rather than the form should be changed, that, in so far as it was the 
result of deliberate policy, it may well have been to some extent 
inspired by him, more especially as there is abundant proof of his 
influence on the methods by which the revolution was effected. 

That Henry the Eighth was himself directly influenced by any 
study of The PHnee may be douMed, though he was himself a typical 
prince of the Renaissance — in his culture, his learning, his splendour, 
and his popular manners, no less than in his ‘ cruelty well applied.* 
Yet he was not the ideal ruler of Machiavelli, for he succumbed to 
that all but unh ersal failing of not knowing how' to be wholly either 
good or bad. ‘ He was/ to use the wonls of the late Professor 
Froude, ‘ divided against himself. Nine days in ten he was the clear- 
headed, energetic, pow'erful statesman ; on the tenth lie was looking 
wistfully to the superstition which he had left.’ In sliort, he still 
nursed his theological conscience, and had not yet learned from 
Machiavelli to regard religion solely as the handmaid of politics. In 
Thomas Cromwell, however, he found a minister to whom his objects 
were thoroughly ■ ■•rigcriia*. and whose methods were less likely to be 
affected by inconvenimt scruples. 

That Cromw'eirs ecclesiastical policy was dictated by motives 
of zeal for Evangelical religion, or symj»athy w ith persecuted truth, is 
a view^ which may appeal to some minds ; but, in the light of avail- 
able evidence, it is far more probable that the reforming tendencies 
of the day were merely used by him, in the, true Machiavellian spirit, 
to further the object which he consistently kept in view -the con- 
solidation of an absolute royal x)Ower, under the forms of a constitution , 
by the aid of a subservient parliament and a terrorised Church. Nor, 
in spite of the scarcely impartial opinion of the late Professor Froude,* 
is it improbable that this policy was deliberately based u^Kin Machia- 
velli’s teaching. It is admitted that Cromwell apent many years in 
Italy, first as a clerk in a commercial house in Florence, and after- 
wards as a soldier of fortune or engaged in diplomatic service at 
various Italian Court^. It is not surprising tliat a politician trained 
in the school of the Medici and the Borgias should have welcomed the 

' He dismisBes Pole’s accuBation of Machiavcllism against Cromwell in a short 
footnote vol. ii, ch. vi. p, 109). 
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afipeaxance of The Prince, or have been content to nse its maxims in 
the architecture of his own fortunes ; and there seems no adequate 
reason (certainly none is given by Professor Fronde) for doubting the 
substantial truth of the accusation of Machiavellism which is brought 
against Cromwell by Cardinal Pole. 

Pole affirms that the immediate cause of his exile was the rise of 
Cromwell to power, the results of which he dreaded, because he had 
had an opportunity of judging of that statesman’s principles and 
maxims of government in a conversation he had once had with him 
on the office of a prudent councillor. ‘ In this decision,’ he says, 

‘ nothing influenced me more than my Jliaving from that one interview' 
and conversation easily perceived what kind of government we should 
have, if that man ever held the reins of power — namely, a government 
dangerous and destructive to all honest men.’ “ Of this discussion, 
which had been raised by some reference to Wolsey, the Cardinal 
proceeds to give an epitome. ‘ 1 told him,’ he says, ‘ that it w^as the 
duty of a councillor to consider above all things the interest and honour 
of Iris sovereign ; and I enlarged on these subjects, as they are enforced 
by the law of nature and the WTitings of pious and learned men.’ 
Croinw'ell, in reply, poured scorn on the ojrinlons of pious and learned 
men, as themes g(X)d enough for sermons or the discussions of the 
schools, but of little use in practical jrolitics, and decidedly out of 
favour at the courts of princes. In his opinion a little experience 
W’as worth a great deal of theory, and statesmen who based their 
iK)licy upon books, rather than upon a knowledge of men and affairs, 
were apt to suffer shipwreck. For the prudent councillor the first 
thing to do was to study the prince’s inclinations — by no means an 
easy task, since^ the external deportment of princes so often belies 
their inner cliaracter. ‘ For it is of the greatest importance that he 
should in bis conversation consistently display an exalted character 
for religiousness, piety, and the other virtues ; without, however, 
there being the slightest necessity for his inclinations to coincide with 
it.’ And in this respect the prudent councillor will know how to 
imitate the prince, a result to be obtained with a very little trouble. 
The Cardinal was, very naturally, not a little shocked. At this 
Cromwell expressed no surprise, but told him that, if he w^ere to turn 
for a while from his studies to the practical affairs of State, he would 
soon learn the comparative value of experience and theoiy in the 
art of government. ‘ In these matters,’ he exclaims, ‘ a few sentences 
from a man of.ex^rience are w'orth whole volumes written by a 
philosopher wh6 has no such experience.’ For him a book founded 
upon empty speculation had no value. Plato’s Republic had been 
written about two thousand years, and its maxiips had never yet been 
practically applied. On the other hand, he knew of a book which he 

* Cf. Apologia ad Carolum T"; An abstract is given by Professor Brewer in his 
essay on the Royal Supremacy. 
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^e horrified Cardiaal, ^ wfaidi, thongh it iBs|ila:y«d the etjde ot 
li man, I had nevertheless hardly begun to read, when I saw that it 
had been penned by the finger of Satan.’ This Satanic work vras, of 
course, Machiavelli’s Prinee. 

Others have, indeed, abundantly pointed out the Machiavellian 
nature of Cromwell’s methods^ — ^his government by terror, his elabo- 
rate system of spies, his ruthless sweeping aside of all who stood in 
his path. As an illustration of this system of tyranny it may suffice 
to take one notable instance, closely connected wdth the Reformation 
both in its political and religious aspects. The execution of 8ir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher has always been regarded as the 
master crime of the Cromwellian reign of terror. Even Professor 
Froude lamented its necessity, though it was, in his opinion, a 
necessity.^ It was, it is true, unfortanate that the affair of the Anne 
Boleyn marriage ‘ told fatally to destroy the api)earance of probity of 
motive, so indispensable to the defence of the Government ; ’ and Europe, 
no doubt labouring under a misconception of the facts, was filled with 
indignation. So great, indeed, was this indignation that Henry ‘ con- 
descended to ah explanation.’ He directed the magistrates to enlarge 
to the people on the malicious treasons of the Bishop of Rocliester 
and Sir Thomas More. To the King of France, who had ventured to 
send a remonstrance, he replied haughtily that ‘the English Govern- 
ment had acted on clear proof of treason ; treason so manifest, and 
tending so clearly to the total destrnction of the commonwealth of this 
realm, that the condemned x)er6on8 were all well worthy, if they had 
a thousand lives, to have suffered a ten times more terrible death and 
execution than any oi them did suffer.’ 

And what were these terrible treasons about which Henry wa- so 
righteously indignant, as tending to the total subversion of the realm ? 
More had been willing to recognise the right of Parliament to alter 
tthe succession ; he had been prepared to keej) silence on the royal 
-supremacy. What he had not been willing to do was to fieijure 
himself by denying openly his belief in the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope. If this was treason, of every hundred honest men in the 
kingdom ninety-nine were traitors. 

The treasons for which More was condemned had not been on the 
statute book a year. A few months before his arrest it would have 
been heresy to affirm what it was now treason to deny. He was not 
allowed to escape by retiring into private life, as he Wished, but was 
hunted out and, contrary to all precedent and all natural justice, 
jentrapped into incriminating himself. The true reason for their 

■ See Brewer, Intraductitm to State 

^ Iluitory^ vol. ii. p. 886, &c. Cf. Hachiavelli, Pigvorsi: * . . . nossnna Republica 
l^nc oFdinata non mai cancello i deuieriti con gli merit! di aaoi ritt?.dim/ 
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•says, ‘chosen to make themselves conspicuous as confessors of 
Catholic truth ; though prisoners in the Tower, they were in effect the 
most effectual champions of the Papal claims, and if their dis- 
obedience had been passed over the Act could have been enforced 
against no one.' ° They were, in fact, those uncompromising and 
conscientious opponents of the new order whom Machiavelli classes 
xmder the name of ‘ the sons of Brutus/ and who must, in his view, 
be slain, if the new order is to be maintained.^ 

If, then, the influence of Machiavelli is so clearly traceable on 
Cromwell’s political methods, it is possible that, in its broader aspects 
also, his policy was derived from the same source. Especially may 
he have learned from Machiavelli that astuteness by which he recog- 
nised that men are often willing to surrender the substance of their 
rights if they are allowed to retain the shadow, wliich led him to 
exercise a despotic government without the open \iolation of any 
constitufional form, and, finally, to make the Church the seemingly 
willing instrument of her own enslavement. And the justification of 
this Machiavellian policy is found in the comparatively peaceful 
course of the lieformation in England. The great bulk of the people, 
Catholic by edij^ation, by instinct, and by the strong conservatism of 
our race, accepted the new order without realising to what it com- 
mitted them. Later on, when the hopes of a reaction became weaker, 
the discontent of a small minority might express itself in abortive 
jdots ; but England was spared the horrors of a Thirty Years’ War, or 
of a struggle such as that lietween the Huguenots and the League ; 
and when, in the next century, the Puritan Revolution occurred, its 
motives were political rather than religious. Even in our day this 
Machiavelliaii method of reform still hears fruit, in that it can be 
seriously argued that the Church of England under Henry the Eighth 
was the willing instrument of her owti reformation. 

With the fall of Cromwell the^influence of Machiavelli on the 
course of ecclesiastical affairs in England came, for the time, to an 
end. For his strong and far-sighted, if ruthless, policy there was 
little sympathy found among the drowd of miserable sycophants who 
rose upon his ruin, who surrounded the throne during the last years 
of Henry the Eighth, and held the reins of power under Edward. 
With Crorin^ell, as with l^lf^chiavelli, the Dudleys, the Seymours, 
and the Riches bad nothing in qbmmon, save their unscrnpulous- 
ness. All grandeur of aim is gone; and for the great policy of 
Cromwell they substituted the most sordid of private motives, 
striving by the same unscrupulous means w^hi^h he *had used for 
public ends to gratify tbeir personal ambition or ^avarice. It vrould 

* Sittory^ Tol. ii. p. 369. * Ducwsiy book iii. cap 4. 


unbiassed mind to see in it any real 
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be 6 libel on MachiavelH to ex^y hk nu^ to |p«Mi£ietit 
izMtiCHnpetent and selfisb fiictions. It nN^iild bave been bad tbey 
ettidied The Prince, and tdcen its lessons to heart ; If Somerset had 
learned from it to avoid the vacillation and want of decision which 
characterised him, to abstain from hasty and ill-considered innova- 
tions in religion, and to recognise that the true strength of a govern- 
ment lies in the goodwill of the people. But the strong policy of 
Cromwell, in fact, ceased with his death, and it was not until England 
had been for eleven years, und^ Edward and Maiy, a prey to the 
misgovemment of unscrupulous adventurers, and doctrinaires. Catholic 
and Protestant, that the system which he had initiated was revived 
again by the accession of Elizabeth. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, even more than during that of 
Henry the Eighth, the statecraft of MachiavelH seems to have been 
consistently applied. The conditions obtaining in England at the 
time of the Queen’s accession were, indeed, not altogether unlike those 
which had prompted MachiavelH to write his Discotiraes. There 
was the same danger to be feared both from w'ithin and from Without — 
within, the never-ceasing war of religious factions, wasting in futile 
and bloody controversy the best strength of the nation ; without ‘ the 
French king bestriding the realm, having one foot in Calais and the 
other in Scotland j steadfast enemies, but no steadfi^t friends.’ ^ In 
both the Diacouraes mi Livy and The Prince, whatever differences 
of principle and method there might be between them, MachiavelH 
had the same object in view — the healing of the open wounds of 
Italy and her liberation from the hated bondage of the ‘ barbarian.* 
This, with the necessary differences of circumstance, was also the task 
that lay before Elizabeth. How well she performed it is fhatter of 
history and need not be enlarged upon here.® We are more concerned 
with the policy she pursued, and by means of wrhich she raised 
England, menaced at her accession by the hostility of France and the 
scarcely less dangerous friendship of Spain, to an unprecedented 
height of glory and influence among the nations of Europe. This 
poHcy, deHbeiately selected among several alternatives, was as novel 
as it was successful. How far w'as it inspired by the writings of 
MachiavelH ? 

There is evidence, which 1 will adduce later on, to prove that 
Machiavelli’s works were studied by at least one of Elizabeth’s 
advisers. But the Queen was apt to follow her own courses, and it is 
certain that no policy could have been forced uppn her against her 
own judgment. The brilliant results of her long and glorious reign 
were, in fact, due to her own genius. For, though she knew how to 
select and ke^p her ministers, her relations with them were always 

’ Address to the Council. Cf. Froude, Bi$t. vol. Tii, p, 8. 

* Bee Bacon's account of the state of England at the time of the Qacen-s death 
in ‘ ObserratiCDS on a Libel,' Ac. ( Worht, vol. iii. p. 40, ed. 1824, London). 
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^guUied (m principleB thftt Blachmv^lli had laid down ; ^ and, 
‘Whilst she was ever ready to listen to any advice they had to offer, 
«he never allowed her share of the governmmt to be overshadowed 
by their influence. Even Lord Burleigh, who ibr thirty^foror years 
continued to enjoy her confidence, was m the habit of deferring to 
her opinion, and, as Bacon says, ‘there never was a councill<^ of his 
Lordship’s long continuance that was so applicable to Her Jjlsjesty’s 
princely resolutions, endeavouring always, after faithful prc^u^ons 
and remonstrances, and these in the best words and the most grateful 
manner, to rest upon such conclusions as Her Majesty in her own 
wisdom determineth, and them to execute to the best.’ The gidding 
spirit of Elizabeth’s policy, then, is to be sought in the character of 
the Queen herself, whose personality exercised so extraordinary an 
influence in directing the tendency of affairs during her reign. 

In some respects Elizabeth approached nearer than her father to 
Machiavelli’s ideal prince. The salient characteristics of Henry the 
Eighth were, indeed, renewed in her ; but whereas he had never quite 
succeeded in burying the theologian in the statesman, his daughter 
followed Machiavelli in regarding religion mainly as subsidiary to 
statecraft, not hesitating, as it seemed, to do violence to her own 
convictions or predilections if by so doing she could further her 
policy. That Ijpr action was consciously based on a study of 
Prince there seems, indeed, to be no evidence to prove ; but there is 
much to make us suspect that she was not unacquainted with 
Machiavelli’s writings. There is a certain theatrical aspect about 
both her private and public life, which seems to show that she was 
acting a carefully studied part j and all the intricacies of her policy 
appear trf have been based upon some consistent theory of statecraft. 
P>om Machfkvelli it may have been that she borrowed that art of 
political lying^hich she carried to the verge of comedy, and which 
she seemed to regard as part of the essential equipment of every 
diplomatist.''^^ And, if she was proud of her skill in outwitting others, 
she was even more so of the penetration which enabled her to see 
through their deceits. ‘You deal not,’ she writes to James the 
Sixth, upbraiding him with breaking his word, ‘ you deal not aith 
one whose ejcperience can take dross ^ good payments, nor one that 
easily may be beguiled. No, no! J mind to set to school your 
cxafbiest councillor.’ Nor was this high opinion of her own ];>ower8 
without foundation. Bacon comments on ‘ her penetrating sight in 

f 

* ‘ Obaermttons oif a Libel,’ &;c. (Baoon, vol. uL p. ilO). 

'• CL The FfiMafcap. autiii. 

Theodor Himdt (JlfaoA»at!022{ v. der Gang der ewrgpi^hm pointa out 

the dramatic aspect of The Prince : ' It is more the question of the study of a part 
than of a oonsistent doctrine.’ 

” Cjf. PrvM 9 . cap. xviii. 

** Of. Ellis, Original Lettertt vol. i. letter cezv. 

Vot. XL-No. 288 ffP * 
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every loaKi’s ei|i4B md driibs ; her 

tilvliig plots and ov^rtixrna ; her ist 

^a&mxmsJ And ii in the^ matters, she appeaired in a kigemeasirre^ 
to realise Mieu^liiavelli^ eeho^stioii of a prudent |Hritiee, she did sp no 
less in the broad oid^neS of her policy. 

The great problem which, at the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth 
was called on to solve was the question of religion ; and it ia in her 
religious policy that the inflnenea of Machiavelli may be most clearly 
thioed. The crisis ^ the religious revolution had, indeed, already 
passed when she came to the throne. A few zealots, on one side or 
the other, m^ht he still anxious to fight out the battle to a decisive 
conclusion, but the nation as a whole iins heartily weary of a 
theological warfare winch had reduced the country to the verge of 
ruin. The accession of the new queen had brought back streams of 
Protestant refugees, breathing vengeance and destruction against 
their persecutors, whilst Elizabeth’s cautious pioceedings during 
the first few months of her reign had, for the time, revived the hopes 
of the Catholics. But she had, in fact, determined to fiavodr neither 
of the extreme parties. She knew that in following this course she 
would have the support of the bulk of the nation, and, with the 
mass of the nation on her side, she could afford to brave the attacks 
of the small number, however zealous they might tg, who would be 
hostile to her system. Religion, then, wa.s to l)e no longer the chief 
motive of government. Henceforward the attention of the people 
was to be drawn aw’ay from the fatal animosities of theology by the 
substitution of a new' motive for their aspiration, a motive to which 
religion w'as to be subservient ; and the nation, hitherto shattered by 
the conflict of rival sects, was to be wielded together in a ^ common 
opposition to the power and arrogance of Spain. ** 

At the beginniug of the reign, indeed, Philip hact still hoi)ed to 
retain his hold on England, and had offered Elizabeth his alliance. 
For a moment she hesitated, as well she might, for, situated as she 
was, the offer was a dazzling one. But she had had the strength 
and foresight to refuse it. And the policy which she pursued instead 
was that which Machiavelli had recommended for distracted Italy — 
namely, the policy of ‘ military reorganisation,’ the consolidation 
of the people by uniting them in a national conflict with a rival Power, 
And just as in Machiavelli the religious motive is made entirely 
subservient to tbe }'>olitical, so the national religion became during 
Elizabeth’s reign gradually associated in the minds of the people 
with the national opposition to Spain. Recusaiicy, which under 
Edward the Sixth would have been punished as heresy lather than 

DiicouTse in Praise of Queen Elizabeth,' Bacon's tdI. ili. p. 35 

(London, 1824). ' 

“ ^Politik dci kriegerischen Reorganisation * (cf. Theodor Mondt, MaaMamBtli 
^ und der Qcunjg der mropaUclten Politik). 



•fcPBaaon, mim to lie re^rded as jm offence against the national 
cause lather than as a reii^ous crime. in fact, cared 

^little ahodt abstract propositions of theology . She ^ quite content 
to renounce her father’s title of ‘ Supreme Head of the Chxiroh/ if 
by doing so she could persuade people to acquiesce more readiiy in 
her practical supremacy. She had no desire to ‘pry mtb s^n^s 
' consciences/ but she required that every man should bow to the laws 
Which she had made in the interests of the national unity. And the 
success of this policy is apparent in the religious tranquillity ©f the 
earlier part of her reign, a tranquillity which might have been 
permanent, had not the bulls of Pius the Fifth blown the s-Tnouldering 
embers of religious zeal once more into a flame ; and, even then, the 
failure of the Catholic plots proves the general soundness of the 
Queen’s policy. 

If Elizabeth did not derive her principles and method of govern- 
ment directh*^ from Machiavelli, it is more than probable that they 
were suggested to her by the most trusted of her ministers, who, 
without doubt, had studied him to good purpose. 

There is, in the library of the British Museum, a volume con- 
taining copies of Maoliiavelli’s Prince and the Diecourses on Livy 
bound up together. These were ostensibly published at' Palermo, in 
1584, but are judged* ^*“<>**1 evidence of certain initial woodcuts, 
to have been actually printed clandestinely in London by one John 
Wolfe. On the title-page* of this volume, which is elaborately under- 
lined and annotated throughout, is the signature ‘W. Cecil.’ Ta 
attempt to prove that it was Ijord Burleigh who owned and annotated 
this lw)o^ is tempting ; but unhappily honesty compels me to admit 
that the ha| 2 .dwTitiiig is not liis, and that in any ease at the date 
of the public|tion of the volume his signature would have been 
‘ W. Burleigh.’ Yet the name of Cecil, in such a connection, is not 
without Bignifi(*ance, and it would have been possible to argue 
it, with some plausibility, that Machiavelli’s treatises were known to 
Lord Burleigh. Fortunately, however, there is other and more con- 
clusive evidence to prove the same point. 

Burleigh was in the habit, from time to time, of reducing the 
outlines of any course of policy he advocated to writing, as memorials 
for the Queen’s use. Of these meniorialB several have been published 
among his papers, and serve to throw no little light on the character 
of his policy ; one of, them being of peculiar value, because it not 
only proves that Burleigh himself was a disciple of Machiavelli, but 
enables us to some estimate of how Elizabeth’s religious 
policy was ^redily influenced by the Florentine writer. This 
docamentispubli^^ under the title of * Advice oft the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh to Queen Blimbeth iuH^ of Keligion and 
and the most important part of it deals with the question of the 
Fourth collection of Samert vcl. i. p. 101. « 
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Cholic malcontentB. With regBiacd to these theie vere two courses 
Oj^xi to the Queen. She might either allew ^em to grow stong, in 
the hope of making them oontented, or discontent them by making 
&em weaker, *for what the mixture of strength and discontent 
engenders needs no syHogism to prove.* But to suffer them to be 
strong in the hope of making them contented carried with it, in 
his opinion, * but a &ir enamellitig of a terrible danger ; ’ * for men’s 
natures are apt to strive not only against the present smart, but to 
revenging by past injury, though they be never so well contented 
thereafter.’ For on the very first opportunity for revenge that 
presents itself * they will remember not the after slacking but the 
former binding, and so much the more when they shall imagine this 
relenting to proceed from fear ; for it is the poison of all government 
when the subject thinks the prince doth anything more out of fear 
than favour.’ But, above all, there should be no half-measures ; 
for * no man loves one the better for giving him the bastinado, though 
with never so little a cudgel ; * * the course of the most wise, most 
politick, and best grounded estates hath ever been to make an 
assuredness of firiendship, or to take away all power of enmity.’ 

‘ Yet here,’ he adds, * I must distinguish between discontent and 
despair ; for it sufficeth to weaken the discontented, but there is no 
way to kill desperates, which in such number afi they are, were as 
hard and difficult as impious and ungodly ; and, therefore, though 
they must be discontented, I would not have them desjierate ; for 
amongst many desperate men it is like that some one will bring 
forth some desperate deed.’ ** 

A comparison with The Primce or the Discourses on Livy 
will show that not only the spirit of the above advice, but in some 
cases almost the language in which it is couched, is borrowed &om 
Machiavelli. And if the couclusion to which Burleigh*^ is led by the 
above argument is a just one — namely, that the consciences of the 
Catholics should not be forced by oompelling them to take an oath 
contrary to their belief in the Papal supremacy — ^he arrives at this 
conclusion not because it is wrong to force men’s consciences, but 
because, in this case, it would be dangerous to the State to do so ; 
and, in dealing out any scant measure of justice to the malcontents, 
in his opinion / the farthest point to be sought was but to avoid 

DUe&ni, book iii. p. 4 : * Hai T iDgiurie veccUie non furpno canoeUate da 
bcnefidi nuovi.’ Also Prkieipe, csp. vii. end. 

'• Ihid.t vol. ii. p. 14 ; also Prinoi^t end of chap. vui. ^ ^ 

'* IhUL.t vol. ii. p. 28 : * Xe nsarno mai 2» via rwatraie in qnelli di momento.’ 

* Und. : * Quel Principe, che non caetiga chi erra, in modo' die non possa piA 
errve, A tenafco o ignorante o vile.' 

” lUd, vol. ii. p. ^ ' Notablle a qnalnnque govema, che mai non debba 
tanto poco stimare an' huomo, che e’ creda . . . che oolni, ohe h Ingimriato, non si 
penri di vendicorsi con ogni sno perioolo e f^icnlar danno.’ 
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• tb«ir despair/ ^ Ibe knot of this discourse is/' he ooiLcludes, vthat if 
your Majesty find it couvenient, on the one side by rdenting the 

^rigour of the osth, and on the other side by disabli^ your unsound 
subjects, you shall neither execute any bnt very traitors in all men’s 
opinions and constructions, nor yet put faith in any but those who 
ever, for their own sakes, must be &ithful/ 

It was the cmrying out of this policy that enabled the apologists 
of Elizabeth’s administration, Burleigh himself^ Walsiugham, and 
Bacon, to vindicate her conduct towards the Oaiholics by alleging 
that they were punished, not for conscience sake, but for treason. 
Yet, however strenuously they might deny that consciences were 
forced, however frequently they might reiterate that the Govern- 
ment was merely punishing those cases of conscience which had 
changed their character by exceeding all bounds, and become 
matters of faction, the fact remained that the limits of conscientious 
scruple had been arbitrarily fixed by themselves, and that it was 
their oan policy of making religion an instrument for the attainment 
of political ends which had rendered persecution a State necessity. 
And through the thin disguise of all their arguments in justihca- 
tion of their repressive policy appears the fact that they themselves 
were half conscious that their real motive and true justification 
was the Machiavellian doctrine that all means are pennissible that 
conduce to the well-being of the State. 

Machiavellian in its details, the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth 
was, like that of Cromwell, Machiavellian also in its broader aspects. 
The ecclesiastical settlement under Elizabeth constituted in effect a 
complete revolution in the religious character of the nation. At her 
accession the Queen had found the nation, for the most part, 

, Catholic ; ^en she died it was fiercely and unalterably Protestant. 
And yet of this tremendous change, so skilfully veiled had been the 
processes, and so carefully conser\'ative the methods, that it was 
possible for the Government to assert, and to assert with some plausi- 
bility, that in the polity of the Church no fundamentally ney/ 
principles had been introduced. ‘ In tliis part (i.e. in the religious 
innovations),’ rims a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth, 

wo know of no other authority, either given or used by us, as Quene and Governor 
of this Realm, than hath hen by the lawe of God and this Realm alwayes due to 
our Progenitors, Soverayns, and Kiugee of the same; although true it is that this 
Anthoiity hath ben in the Tyme of certen of our Progenitor, some hundred years 
past, as hy Lawes, B^oids, and Stoiyes do|di appere (and specially in the Reign 
of our noble Father Henry the Eighth and ooi deare Brother Edward the Sixth) 
more clearly reoognu^ by all the Estates of the Reahne, as the like hath hen in 
our Tyme ; without that thereby we do eiilher ohalhmge or take, to ua (as mali- 
eioua Parsons do untruly surmise) any Superiority to ourself to d^ne, d^de, or 
determyu any Article or Pt^nt of the Ohrestuin Fayth and Belligion, w to chang 
any ancient Ceremony of the Church from the Forme before*reoeived and ohaervcd 
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^ tti GtthoUek and ApostolMk CSnncIi) or tho Kao of air boloagj^ 
aiy' .epoleaiiistical Penott beug • Hioistat of ^ Wotd uid fiMaMHoata of the 
fStiiich: But that Aothoiky whiehu yddadto us aDd onr Oioini connateth ii^ 
thia; that, considariiig ve ate hy God’s Grace the Soreiayii Prince and Qneiie, 
nrat under God, and all ^ F^le of ourBealm are immedistdy hnn Sulgeota 
to us and to none ells, and that our Bedme hath of long time past tecwved the 
Chriatian Fayth, wo are by this Anthorite bomid to direct ajl Eatates, beh^ sub* 
ject to us, to live in riie Fayth and Obedience of Chriatian BeBigion, pd to see 
the Lawes of God and Man, which are ordainad to that end, to be duly observed, 
and the Offenders against the same d% puniahedj and comsequmitly to provide 
tint the Ghirch may be governed and taught by Arch-Bi8h(^ Biahqpe, and 
Ministers accoidyng to the eedeaiastieal Anndent PoUycy of the Bealme, trhom 
we do assist with our sovetap Power . . 

So the clergy are aUlI, according to Elizabeth, supreme in all 
spiritual matters j hef own function is confined to bringing, as a 
dutifol daughter of the Catholic Church, the secular power to the aid 
of religion ! Can this be the same voice that threatened to ‘ unfirock ’ 
a certain ‘proud prelate’ because he tried to defend the property of 
his see? r 

‘ Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a State,’ Machiavelli 
had written, ‘in such manner as to have them accepted, and main- 
tained to everybody’s satisfaction, must retain id; least the shadow of 
old institutions, so as to appear to have altered nothing, while in fact 
the new arrangements are entirely different from the old.’ ® 

W. Ausox Philups. 


^ ‘ A Declaration of the Queen’s Proceedings since her Reign,’ published among 
the Burleigh Papers, p. 591. This proclamation was issued early in 1570, 
after the Morthem rinng. It was previous to the Pope's Bull of 1570, wliich threw 
Elisabeth into the arms of the Protestants. ^ 

^ voLi. p. 25. f 



THE LOCAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 

• 

We have at this moment throughout the country 19,800 
elementary schools under separate ftianagement — 5,316 of these 
schools are controlled by School Boards; 14,484 by Voluntary 
managers. The number of scholars enrolled is, in the Board schools, 
2,310,253 ; in the A'oluntary schools 3,015,605. Both sets of schools * 
receive aid from the Central Exchequer upon the same terms. The 
Board sSiools supplement their central aid by assistance from the 
rates ; the Voluntary schools have to rest satisfied for their supple- 
mentary local income with what they can secure from voluntary 
contributions, with the result that they are, generally speaking, run 
much more cheaply than the Board schools. For instance, on behalf 
of the two million children attending the Board schools, there were 
drawn from the rates last year as income supplementary to the 
central grants, three and three-quarter millions ; on behalf of 
the three million "N'cluntaiy schools children, the supplemental 
income was, roughly, three-quarters of a million. The fects, 
examined from the i>oint of view of the money spent on each child, 
show that fOs. 4J(/. Urn was spent last year on each child attending 
the ^Voluntary schools than on each child attending the Board schools ; 
and, strangely enough, of this financial disability — * intolerable 
strain,* Mr. Balfour styles it — of 10s. 4Jti., 8s. per child is 
acM^unted for in the difference between the payments made on 
account of teachers in the schools of the two systems, that difference 
being to the disadvantage of the Voluntary school teachers. 

Having got thus far, let me set down two fundamental proposi- 
tions which should, I think, commend themselves to most 2>ersons. 
The first is this : If tlie comitry te o&ntmJt to send three of its Jive 
mUlionis of el e lit nitar If school io schools, these 

ochiods eHioM be txd^wUel^ mpporfed. And the second : It shmdd 
he the duty of fISe &Mte to see thiil imck&rs in all classes of demen- 
txvry Bclimle sho^d recdve the pay fm' the same work. 

The imfrumess of the present system is t^at neither of these 
fruid^ental' concUtiohs fulfilled. The * Stateialders * amongst the 
eoi^rters of Denominational schools — and by * State^iders * I mean 
those who favour the policy of asking for * special aid’ gi^ts 
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th^ @^tral Excbequer-^tbimk they tma eet^ the 
four greater help from i^e Ceat^ Exchequer; The * xate-aiders ^ 
contend that it will aev^ be pennaaently eettled l»ll 
Benominationd and UndeBominationd, have an eq pall on ' rate*' 

as well as on ' State ’ assiitance. That is the position in a nutshell. 
It looks simplicity itself. Only the difficulty comes in, as usual, 
when politicians b^in to discuss the terms of settlement, as the 
Government will prdbably learn once more early next year. 

But whatever the terms of the settlement may he, 1 think it 
essential that still another fundamental consideration should be 
recognised : !I%at every person whose name is on the raU-hook should, 
by some means or other, be made to conirihute kis fair share to the 
local burdens Twces^ry for the maintmance of elementary educoition. 
At present, roughly, two-thirds only of the rateable value, population, 
and area of the country (for the fraction is about the same in each 
case) are taxed locally for education, and taxed in the most grotesque 
and uneven manner as a result of the extraordinary diversifies in the 
size of the administrative areas, the value of the local property, and 
the measure of local educational needs. The other third of the 
country tells us it prefers Denominational schools. This preference 
enables it to escape a local tax for education. In some cases, no 
doubt, as much is raised locally by voluntary subscriptions as would 
reach the average level of the compulsory education rate. And in 
the large urban centres, it should be gratefully admitted, many 
people not only pay that tax, but subscribe in addition to Denomina- 
tional schools. 

But in the ruiul districts especially, the I)etionii7iati(mqJl, school, 
too often exists simply and solely that the locality may^mtirely, or 
almost entirdy, ‘ contract itsdf out ’ of its proper ohlig^vons towards 
the education of the children of ike people. In such districts the 
schools are either (1) made to live on the central aid alone (1,061 
Voluntary schools have no subscriptions and na endowments) ; or (2) 
some benevolent fore&ther of the village having in time past 4)e- 
stowed a little benefaction on the school, present generations consider 
themselves absolved of any need to dip their hands into their pockets ; 
or (3) the clergyman or the schoolmaster has to worry around with 
cap in hand coaxing a few guineas out of the Ladies Bountiful, the 
big farmers, and the Squire. 

The result is that we get villages all over t^e country, and in a 
rarer number of ca^s urban districts side by side^, in the one case 
locally taxed up to one, two, and even three 8failling;B in the pound 
for education ; in the next raising nothing, or next to nothing, locally 
for educational purposes. 

Now, as 1 have said, I can thoroughly recognise and deeply 
respect the case of the people who say they pzejfer Denominationid 
qchools, and raise out of their private purses from twenty to thirty 
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^ a j^upil p^ year— o/iC«7i in addiUm to pa^ng the Schod 

B&atd mte — tliat the saine inay be fully mamtaiiied. But 1 am 
^ bound to say that I see at the baok of a lot of this tdtk the considera- 
tioU that under its guise good, thrifty souls are able to irnggle almost 
entirely out of their lo<ail obligations to the educaticm of the 
children. And if any one be disposed to challenge this statement, let 
him spend an hour with a Government Blue Book numbered [C — 
7529] and purchasable for six shillings and sevenpence. I should 
await the result with interest. 

As I have stated, the amount raised from the localities rated was 
last year three and three-quarter millions; the amount raised by 
voluntary subscribers was, roughly, three-quarters of a million. If I 
divide the country into three equal thirds (spreading the three- 
quarters of a million voluntary 'subscriptions evenly over the whole 
country) I get the following interesting statement of facts respecting 
the local support of education : — 


Ono-tSvd ratoablo value, One-tlilrd rateable value, ■ 

population, or area | tKipuIation,ur area < 

One<tlilrd rateable value, 
population, or area 

£ 

{a) liaised from 

rates . . 0 

(ft) liaised from 
voluntary 
suliBcriptions^ 

&c 260,000 i 

£ 

(a) Kaised from 

rates . 1,676,000 

(ft) Kaised from 
voluntary 
subscrip- 

lions, &c. 250,000 

£ 

(a) Raised from 

rates . . 1,875,000 

(ft) Raised from 
voluntary 
subscrip- 
tions, &c. 250,000 

Total raised . £260,000 

Total raised £2,125,000 

Total raised £2,125,000 


So that, ag^n to rehearse the^conclusions : — of the population, area, 
and rateable ^ue of the country, only two-thirds contribute anything 
like their proper share to the local support of education. One-thirt 
of the country meets its obligation either with (1) nothing at all 
raised locally, or (2) ‘ a threepenny voluntary rate * (which many do 
not pay at all), or (3). by yielding the guinea, the liair-giiiiiea. and 
the crown to the parson’s unremitting importunity. One-third, in 
a word, gets off by raising a quarter of a million, roughly speaking. 
Each of the other thirds raises om* eight times ae rmch ! Now, why, 
I ask, should not everybody be compelled to bear his fair share of 
this most important communal obligation ? 1 press my question 
because amongst the ^* rate-aiders * are many who would confine 
rate-aid to districts already rated^this to allay the fears of those 
who now enjoy immunity ffom a Ibcal charge for education. 

average local school rate in the area taxed is, roughly, 

(It ranges, by the way, in the various localities from the decimal of 
a penny up to forty pence in the pound.) Thi^ levied over two- 
thirds of the country, yields three and tliree-quaiier millions. Levied 
umformly and univer^ly it would give us five and a half millions^ 
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together with the eeven wBlims oehtM 
provide fcxr some tiihe to eome 

which Sir Johii Gorst t ^9 ue is so to g^ve tc/^ 

the children an educatiolh anything like that which is given by onr 
dvals in France^ and Germany, and the States, and elsewhere ’ — but of 
provision for which, curiously enough, we saw bnt very little in the 
lately deceased measure upon tlie back of whidi is inscribed Sir 
John’s name. We could do very well, 1 say, with this five and a 
half millions of local aid for education, and in securing it we could 
by a material extension of the areas of collection, equalise the 
burden as it at present exists^ 

And this brings me to a consideration of the grossly unhdr 
incidence of the local rate v'here now levied. Let me levy an 
imaginary School Board rate of a penny upon a variety of boroughs 
and rural School Board areas taken at random. In London a penny 
rate brings in for School Board purposes, roughly, 140,000Z. ; in 
liveipool, 13,200^; Manchester, 11,980/.; Birmingham, 9,000/,; 
Leeds, 5,660/. ; Sheffield, 4,820/. ; Bristol, 4,000/. ; ifewcastle, 
3,930/. ; Cardiff, 3,560/. ; Nottingham, 3,240/. ; Brighton, 2,866/. ; 
Portsmouth, 2,680/. ; and Leicester, 2,650/. (It would be an interest- 
ing study to compare these varying amounts with the Board School 
needs of each of these great centres, but that is scarcely my present 
purpose.) 1 come at once uqw to some strikingly different incomes 
firom the self-same penny. At Jacobstow, in Cornwall, a penny rate 
realises 10/. ; at North Tamerton (Cornwall), 10/. ; Lanlivery (Cornwall), 
6/. 5s. ; Rhoscolyn (Anglesea), 51. 168. ; Maes Mynis (Brecon), 6/. 158. ; 
Kirkbride (Cumberland), Si. Il8. ; ClfiylianL^er (Devon), 71. 148.; 
Ashen (Essex), 6/. 38.; Keinton Mandeville (Somerset), A/. 188.; 
Bamardiston (Suffolk), 3/. 188. ; and so on. * 

Of course it is at once admitted that the educafional needs of 
the great urban centres quoted are not to be compared with those of 
the small rural districts mentioned. But it is suggested that there 
is a fiEur greater disproportion between the proceeds of a similar rate 
levied in these various localities than there is between their, actual 
educational requirements. 

Naturally, we get the sequel to this absurd restriction of the 
areas over which the local sdhool rate is levied in the heavy burden 
cast upon many of the rural districts. The following little table 
may be left to tell its own tale^ It should serve, in its way, as a 
rebuke to i^ose wealthy Londoners especially who^are always bewail- 
ing their hard fate in having to pay more than Mi* Forster’s ‘ three 
pence in the^jpoond.’ ^ 

Fasibh School Boabds nr Eholahd and Walb^ out or a total. 
or 2,271, UBViXQ Pbbobpts ov 

Siigbind Walea . 

1«. and above in the £ . . . . . ^2 50 

^ Over 9d. and below L. in the £ 306 43 

Over Qd. and below Od. in the £ . . . 649 103 



«;{ go on to point out tbnt tlie peoB^ system throws » in 
the i^iml dist^ lojiryiag m Muoation a i much 

^greater projiortion of the cost of education upcai locality^ as com- 
pared with the share borne by tha Central Exch^Wi t]han is the 
case in the great urban centres. For instance, take Xondon. For 
every IL we in iH^on get fix>m ihe Gen^^ Exchequer wo have to 
spend li[. 9«* from the rates. This is noisily objected to just now, 
specially by the' West Fud section of the community, as casting too 
severe a burden on the locality. 

But what about Great Bentley in Essex, where for every pound 
received from the Central Exchequer they had to raise last year over 
141. locally. Look at the following list and strike your own com- 
parisons between the amounts raised locally and centrally respec- 
tively, remembering also that, in all probability, contiguous with 
these parishes are others that raise little or nothing locally for their 
schools. 


• Parisli 

lUdfled 

locally 

Roofuvcil fntm 

Central Aid 


£ 

s. 

i/. 

£ «. 

tf. 

FlitwicU (Beds) 

729 

5 

0 

191 5 

6 

Kjifitfotta „ 

110 

0 

0 

68 1 

0 

Castle Thorpe (Bucks) . 

. . 22o 

0 

0 

171 13 

0 

Boraey „ 

130 

0 

0 

75 8 

0 

Little Misseuden „ 

170 

0 

0 

81 12 

6 

Stoke Manderille „ 

85 

0 

0 

30 11 

2 I 

Wyrardisbury „ 

200 

0 

0 

120 6 

,.6 ! 


I have taken only two of the first three counties in the alphabetical 
list, but they will serve. Berkshire, the second of the first three 
counties, furnishes no example in the above list ; I put the whole 
county in instead. It received last year 9,037f. 7s. 8d. from the 
Central Exchequer, mid had to raise in return fnmi local School 
Boa/rd rates IS,01XI. Ss. I 

Well, now, I can restate my case in the form of three queries. 
Why should not every ratepayer, urban and rural, take his share in 
the local support of education ? Why should not this local support 
be equalised in such a way as to render the incidence of the bu^en 
fiiir and equitable throughout the cxmntry ? And why should not all 
public elementary schools be adequ^ly and fiurly financed, not only 
out of the centra] but out of the local purse ae well? 

The last query, of course, raises questions of vital moment in 
connection with the* management and control of the schools, the 
powers of maaageSrs over theappoinl^ of teachers, and the character 
of the religious* instruction imparted to the children. But if the 
friends of Denozninational schools are^prepared tojgo into the question 
of the local support of education, prepared indeed to urge the claims 
of their schools U|X)n the local purse— as so many of them are so 
strenuously anxious to do — it seems to me that the immediate and 
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% &OBe who dew to perfect and popidstise i^eiueitai^ edwaticn 
tonghout the coBffib^. 

T.J.MAGNAUm. 

P.S.— Since the fi)tegoii^ was written, suppcnten of Chord 
schools ha^e decided to ask for ‘ rate-aid,’ hi ody m didriets 
akeady redd. This I view as a pore piece of opportunism. My 
figures, curiously enough, will serve as a striking comment on this 
policy, vMeh inermea tk hwrdm of thm vko already hm, a/nd 
perpehuda the rqmdiatm of dme who mm repudiaie. I cannot 
think that the Covemment will make such a plan the basis of legis- 
lation. 



THE COMMERCIAL WAR BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND ^ENGLAND 


Some few years ago the author was rather roughly handled by a 
portion of the Midland press because he foreshadowed the growing 
importance of German competition and what this meant to Stafford- 
shire. ll^cent statistics have demonstrated beyond a doubt that, 
supreme as Germany proved herself to be in the battlefield when 
lacing France, her victory in the arts of peace is likely to be more 
far-reaching and complete, and the vanquished in this second combat 
will not be France but England. 

In the war against France the Teutonic legions gathered under 
the flag of Prussia were splendidly equipped for the campaign, but 
not more so than are her soldiers of industry to-day. 

The main secret of Germany’s great industrial progress may be 
summed up in the words, polytechnic education and philosophic 
training.^ The profundity of Germanic philosophy has for long been 
accepted as Sti associate of German character. 

But this pSilosophic attribute has generally been considered to be 
too academic to become of any substantial value to the practical arts 
and to science involved in the great iiidustrial operations. This 
impression has proved to be erroneous, for are find that the mental 
training associated with philosophic study has helped to bring about 
the formatioB of the practical philosopher, which more or less perfectly 
describes the modern German manu&cturer, whilst he owes his high 
theoretic and technical training to the polytechnic curricula which 
are the envy and the admiration of educatioBal experts. 

The training of our Oxford and Cambridge Bniversitm^ up to 
within say twenty-^ve* years ago, was too academic to be of much 
practical value fcnP the development of the practical art and science. 
It is not strange therefore that very few of the great advances made 
in ihe technical arts by Englishmen were produce^ by men who had 
obtained their degrees at our Uniyersities ; whereas most of the 
advances in technical sdenoe traceable to a German origin have been 
jffoduced by Polytechnic and University men. 

925 ’ 
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> femoue Siemens broken axe a cl^aaeterisiac examj^e b& 
beneficent advantages that the sfdeixdid poljtechnie training 
of Germany gives to stud^ta who desire or aib ooinpelled to prepare^ 
for the arena of indnirtrial or commeicial combat, and there is little 
doubt that the offsprings of ingenuity from the inventive brains 
of the Siemens fimiily would ne have reached the eventually 
perfect maturity they did but for the scientific and practical 
training the latkthers Siemens had received from their polytechnic 
Alma Mater. To Germans the delights from that heavenly art, 
music, have not been merely sensuous; in the early part of this 
century their organ construction was unrivalled, and this industry 
was a profitable one. So to-day their pianos are for general excellence 
most remarkable, and their piano manufacturers contribute a massive 
quota towards the material returns that ever follow the well-directed, 
competent; and sustained efforts of a rational industry. A nation or 
race that can produce the galaxy of musicians beginning with Haydn, 
Handel, and Beethoven, and ending with glorious Wagner ,^is one to 
be both feared and respected, and it is not surprising that in the 
making of the piano for the mass and for the virtuoso the Berlin 
piano-makers, measured by actual output ^ are fa^iile jprinceps. The 
ability of the Germans fis woodcutters has been recognised for 
centuries, and this ability, which has become almost a generic trait, 
has enabled them to produce fancy articles of wood that are conquex- 
ingly seductive. In fine-art pottery-work the German artist workmen 
have turned out from the Dresden kilns objects of art that are 
unsurpassable in beauty of design, form, and colour, and as in the 
industrial arts associated with musical-instrument-making, generations 
of practical exponents of a craft have produced men of unrivalled 
talent, so the wood-carving andi^pottery art is still held in all its 
highest perfection by the German artist workmen. In the mechani- 
cal arts this hereditary talent is held in the highest degree by the 
English mechanic, and consequently our English mechanical in- 
dustries, if properly guided and encouraged, will at least for some time 
to come be easily able to maintain their position of unrivalled 
superiority (references in proof of this will be given further on) ; but, 
handicapped in the mechanix^ arts as the Germims undoubtedly are, 
nevertheless their birthright to a polytechnic training has almost 
counterbalanced their general disadvantages when compared with 
English mechanics — a proof of this is found in the inventive creations 
that are essentially mechanical, and which are of undoubtedly German 
origin. Instance the Otto (tycle Gas-Engine of Dr. Otto, an invention 
that almost deserves to rank alongside Watt and Papin’s inventions. 

The Mannesmapn weldless tube, a comparatively recent mechani- 
cal and metallurgical invention, is an astonishihg example of highly 
trained German ingenuity. 

The Siemens Recuperative Gas Fired Furnace for melting glass 
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kiidi^ throughimt hiany 

other ipveQt^s of W0^ €ax|, ead Fr^eHok SJoioeBa havo 

aeml^liahed i»id moreaaed the etenotixig capaoitiea of meMlu^gio 
deetrio induatrial arts. 

The renowned Krupp W demonstrated that the meMlnxgical 
science of ated has been acquired in its most matured exceUenee by 
German workmen. It 

Herr GTiison has brought highly trained intelligence to bear on 
the production of hardened cast iron known as Griison-work, and has 
overcome technical difficulties that were considered almost insure 
mountable, 

The refined precision and the advanced scientific attainments of 
the controllers of German metallurgical processes have enabled the 
day-by-day production of finished metal in sheets, the thinness, 
pliability, and evenness of structure of which are admittedly impossible 
of attainment in Staffordshire. 

Here in Kn-jliiinl. we have a technical science in iron-making 
and rolliftg-inill practice, and by the environment and the hereditary 
transmission of the experience of over a century we should be almost 
unassailable by our rivals, and yet we are compelled to admit an 
inferiority in tlie quality of production. Our easy laissez-faire policy, 
and reliance on an assumed superiority — because our fathers succeeded 
we ought to succeed — will not do, that is unless we are to be satisfied 
amongst industrial nations wdth an inferior position of rapidly 
increasing proportion. Not only does the result of polytechnic and 
philosophic training command a perhaps unwilling admiration, but 
we are compelled to admit that it is accompanied with a marvellous, 
if sometftnes unscrupiUmis, energy of enterprise, instances of which 
will be refei^d to further on. 

The trained mental equipment of the German manufacturer 
enables him to quickly seize upon a process, an idea, or a formula 
that will be an advantage to him, and not satisfied with what his 
contemporaries are doing (and in his survey he includes the W'hole 
world of industry), he establishes research laboratories of his own ; we 
see the result of this policy (of ever searching for light and leading) 
in the magnificent development of the chemical industries of Germany. 

M^hat she has done for musm^ Gexxnany has done for chemical 
science — she has enriched this portal in the great monument that 
represents men’s intellectual trimnph of mind over matter by the 
ix^iptionsoffhe nenibsof Bui^ H^mholtz, Hoffmann, liebig, and 
Nobel. Is it sniprising that a race capable of producing such 
inteU^tnal giaxfts should take an easy first in chemical industrial 
work ? Gerxnan dim&ioel astablishmoits are so well equipped both 
in penonnel and in apparatus that even i| a dispovery , such as that by 
Petldns rating to inailine dyes, is effected by an J^nglishman, tk^, 
thn Gemian chemists, are the first to draw the honey of material 



bom it, whilert English th^k ova^ 

IpabirkMlge, are afraid to fioan^N ^ iijapess^ to maho ' 

die newly disooyered prom xnarhetahle one^ o 

Instance again the dkoovery by British chemists pf the value of 
(jhlute solnttons of potnssinm ®5r the tewveiy of gold, wM 
called for a large quantity of thk chemical agent, Again the demand 
for the agent tend the German chemists ready to take advantage of 
the outcome of Bzitish inventors, and by their ability in reducing 
the cost of the agent they have amplified the demand, and the material 
results arising from the demand.for this agent in the Transvaal alone 
have recompensed the German chemist for his enterprise. 

Here is another e^mple of the rapidity with which they absorb 
and utilise an iThpiovement — a^ain an English invention. 

The basic steel process initiated by Thomas was accepted at once 
as chemically correct, and whilst English metallurgists were consider- 
ing whether they should accept it or not, German metallurgists had 
applied the principle in many of their works. They further rapidly 
reidised that the basic slag residue from this process was amenable to 
treatment for conversion into a valuable agricultural fertiliser, and 
they have brought this process into a high state of perfection. 

One of the results accruing from the Franco-Prussian War was 
the annexation of the wonderful industrial area of Mulhausen and its 
districts. This war gift gave the Germans a nucleus of the perfected 
and marvellous mechanical arts by which textiles are produced, and 
any one who visited the French Exhibition of 1889 would realise the 
perfection, especially in the dyeing and colour printing, which the 
manu&cturers of Mulhausen had attained. The scientific educa- 
tional methods kept up even after the termination of the Scde poly- 
teckniqm period by the technical Societe Industrielle of- Mulhausen, 
which has produced in the literature of its Proceedings a disf)lay 
of wealth of re.search of which we in England can offer no equivalent 
counterpart. In the mechanical arts they have produced in Him a 
theoretic savant who will rank with Clerk-Muwell, and in the splendid 
engines designed by Dr. Proell they proved their capacity in high 
class steam-engine work. 

Even in the shipbuilding — ^a constructional art in which English- 
men have a just claim to be considered the great masters — our position 
is threat^ed ; only the oth^ day there was launched from a German 
yard a first-class annoured battlo-ship, perfect it is said to be in 
every detail, and the Kaiser’s delight was quite j unified. 

Had anyone prophesied twenty years ago such ^an event as this 
launch he would have been laughed at. 

In the n^ and bright child of science, alternative current elec- 
tricity, the philosophically txiuned Gorman scholar found a subject 
for which he was felly prepared. There was ample evidence of this 
dispte^ Frankfort Exhibition seven yean ago. Even if the 
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ifiecoid el iiii]pardT^ iii eled^^' sM^ee ^ cbixined to the 
buteoioe of the of llekrs^ Siemeas aihd u promising 

•enotigh ; beiddes, electrical adentistfi have a lietdf^tb^tie-fe^cfttehdebt 
due to Germahj for initiating the great test eflon^^difit^ electric 
' energy transnussioh between LanfiTeh and ¥Vankfdrt.‘ IRie tesnlts dis- 
play^ to the astonished and wondering eyes of £tir(^ the vista that 
electrical scimice ofTered to electrical engineers in j^viding power 
to our industries from sources miles away from the locale of its 
utilisation. 

In the manu&cture of instruments of precision, apparatus for 
scientific research, and for general everyday laboratory work, the 
Bohemian glass-blowers are simply sans nvalf and the workers in our 
laboratories would be in a curious dilemma if German glass-makers 
could not be relied upon. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to the brilliant record of results 
that in recent years have' emanated from the laboratories devoted to 
tlie higher branches of scientific research. The work of Helmholta 
and Ronfgen may be mentioned en passant In the art of printing 
Germany has led the way for centuries, and musicians especially are 
highly indebted to the Leipzig press for cheap and clear examples of* 
musical scores. 

In the boundary dividing engineering and chemical science the- 
influence of German work is well defined ; instance the important 
improvements effected in the manufacture of Portland cement, itself * 
another English invention. 

For the manufacture of bricks and tiles, German science has given 
us the Hoffmann kiln, a decided improvement in economy and effi- 
ciency over the Old English type of kiln. 

It would%e quite easy and without much strain on the memory' 
to extend the record, already brilliant and far-reaching, of the work 
accomplished by our foes in the industrial fight — a struggle which daily- 
becomes keener and keener. 

German industry owes a debt of gratitude to the late Prince Albert,- 
who, himself an ardent student of science, realised, after his 6ojouni« 
here had given him a knowledge of our contemporary superiority in- 
industrial operations, that an open display of fbose processes that had 
enabled England to attain her then unchallenged position as the 
supreme industrial and commercial nation in the world would be an 
incdculable benefit to his German countrymen. Ibe Exhibition of 
1851 was, therefore, initiated. The Germans came, they saw, and 
the question for us is, Will they be allowed to conquer ? An English- , 
man will never withhold a tribute of unenvied praise to genuine and 
pure effoit that hopes to win by honest intent and«honest work ; but 
he cei^nly has a right to protest against a (SMSuaeccial method such 
as that which the author exposed in the Zeeds Jferoarsr some ten 
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which CTiitoiii0d ^ '- 
new Merchandifio Ait^ 

3iiBtly,to the utalisatlen fbi: idtmoem 

intri^e, of whiish ww have, m example iia the histocy i^ the ^ 

meat of the Sowth AMeim Jfepublie*-^ mtrigiie which haa edmiaated 
in the boycottii^ in €k>venmieDt contracts of Baglpdi^^ goods. 
Instance the (^veroment specification for the elec^nc lighting of 
Pretoria. EngBshmeii can have no objection to Geisnon success, if 
honestly w'on, by quality or cheapness of product, itself the result of 
fiurly paid labour. They cannot understand why the German manu- 
facturer, trained in his student days to respect the principles of 
honour, if need be up to the rapier point, should descend to commer- 
cial manceuvres that are dishoiioarable in the extreme. 

Perhaps Cvd bono f may he urged against this fair if generous 
acknoaiedgment of the proved qualifications of our great industrial 
competitor; but- is it not mOre prudent to overvalue rather than 
undervalue the power of an enemy ? 

^glishmen have no need to be discouraged ; they shouldj'however, 
examine their position, and, if necessary, concentrate their industrial 
forces. 

In all indintrial operations where mechanical skill and genius 
give an English mechanic a free scope for his ability, w^e are still 
easily first in the field. Besides, England (and in this term the 
whole island is included) has natural advantages that Germany 
lacks. 

If an English patriot is inclined to despair, let him nsit Glasgow, 
without doubt the most enlightened city in the empire, e'l'en if it is 
the dirtiest. A sail down the Clyde wiU give him food forethought ; 
a visit to Tyneside is also inspiring, ll^chester, OKiham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, are strong links in the chain of Engliffid’s industrial 
strength ; all these industrial centres rely more or less on mechanical 
pursuits for their material prosperity. The modem cycle manu- 
fiicture is the industry of to-day ; our capacity for doing justice to 
this class of work ^has been munificently proved, and Coventry, 
yesterday a decadent textile city of romantic associations, is to-day 
a flourishing city of mechanical industry. The same may be said of 
Nottingham ; the famous lace industry of this midland town is being 
neglected, whilst its cycle industry is becoming famous. The Derby 
potteries industry is no longer tl^ staple trade of this flourishing 

f 

' Tliis letter exposed the practice adopted by Oernum mero^tain South America 
of intiodudiig cutlay bavisg tbe guise of Boglish-mado goods, aad carryiag the 
trade marks of Eng^h maJcexs, but in reality the outlery was Wde in Germany and 
sent to Sheffield for consignment to South America ; tlm object of this mysterious 
trade procedure being viwofold — ^flrat, to ttniermine tbe sterling character of English 
cutleiy ; and second, make way for the undisguised Qennan-made cutlery, whioih, 
althoDgh inferior to that of genuine Sheffield origin, was juperior to the sporiona 
quality. 



Jmp.1 ba?e cooifibaM tQi^m<>deiti progress : 

eq»«dly tbe sai^ of loaxiy otliet in 

•P^gbsui; imd it may be stated as an axiom, that if Ihiglan relies 
upon Bdenti&Bally controlled indnstrial processes of an advanced 
mechanical or ^gineeiing character she will do well, and the day of 
Oerznany’s complete industrial supremacy over England will be long, 
if not for ever, delayed. 

B. H. Thwame, C.E. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF ^RULE BRITANNIA^ 


If it be true, as Southey has declared, that *Rule Britannia’ will be 
* the political hymn of this country as long as she maintains her 
political power,’ it is surely a matter of some importance that the 
authorship of the ode should be placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Unfortunately, from the very nature of the case, that now seems 
almost impossible, although, as we shall endeavour to show, the 
balance of evidence seems to weigh much more heavily in lavour of 
one claimant than of another. The initial and indeed the maini 
difficulty arises from the fact that ‘ Rule Britannia ’ originally formed 
part of a work written conjointly by James Thomson and David 
Mallet, who gave absolutely no indication of their respective shares; 
in the composition. The work in question was the masque of Alfred^. 
which was prepared for an entertainment at Cliefden House, Maiden- 
head, on the 1st of August, 1740. Cliefden was then the residence- 
of the Prince of Wales, and the occasion was to commemorate the- 
accession of Greorge the First and the birthday of Princess Augusta. 

Thomson died eight years after this, and nothing, so £!ir as we 
know, had been said in the meantime about the authorslOip of ‘ Rule- 
Britannia.’ In 1751 Mallet rewrote Alfred for Drury sLane Theatre. 
In his preface he says, ‘ According to the present arrangement of* 
the fable I was obliged to reject a great deal of what I had wTitten 
in the other ; neither could I retain of my friend’s part more than 
three or four single sjjeeches and a pari of one smi{/' The italics^ 
are ours. Now the question at once presents itself, What was this 
‘ one song ’ ? The original Alfred contained six lyrical pieces, four 
of which are called ‘ songs,’ one is called ‘ stanzas,’ and one (* Rule 
Britannia ’) an ode. None of these pieces are distinguished by the 
name of the writer. What, then, was the ^ one song * of 1751 which 
Mallet retained as part of Thomson’s work in Needless to< 

say, the advocates of Mallet affirm that it was not ^ Rule Britannia.’ 
They declare that it must have been the song * From those'^etemal 
regions bright,’ and they support the opinion by the frict that this- 
song was in 1751 ‘ enlarged into an ode by the addition of some linba 
and a chorus.’ Bht Mallet’s words, as quoted above, will hardly bear 
the interpretation which would lead to this oonclusion. He says; 



liis 

ie&ittely retoAmd ^ a part of «»ig ; ’ and ty« cannot ^ possiMy 
pDiean that 'enlarged/ bat, on oontmj, that a 

portion of it actually deleted, and probably that other words 
ireire substituted lor the portion thus deleted. Ibis laitter reading of 
IMallet’s announcement applies exactly to ‘ Buie Britannia.’ 

In the of 1751 Midlet states in a note that three staaazas 

of the now finnous ocle had been written by liOrd Bolingbroke. On 
this point there is no doubt ; but the views of critics are soiaewhat 
divided on the question as to whether Mallet was more likely to ask 
Bolingbroke’s assistance in furbishing up a composition of his 
(Mallet’s) own than to allow him to mutilate a work from the pen of 
his dead friend. For our part we dismiss entirely the idea of Mallet 
permitting even Bolingbroke to make so great changes cm the song 
if it were his own work. Bolingbroke was not likely himself to 
insult the author by offering to make such changes ; and Mallet 
could have no object in asking Bolingbroke to do what, if the original 
* Kule IJfitannia ’ were his, he was capable of doing much better for 
himself. Bather such an action on the part of Mallet would have 
been equal to a public confession of his own inferiority ; for we must 
remember that Bolingbroke was no poet. Nor should we forget the 
important circumstance that by this time * Buie Britannia ’ had sprang 
auto popularity — the one piece in the mask which had achieved that 
distinction. Mallet was hardly likely to allow Bolingbroke to tamper 
with a song of his own which, as it stood in 1740, had taken the 
public fancy ; but from what we know of his character we shall not 
do him much injury by supposing that be withheld the name of the 
^ one 801 ^ ’ and permitted its mutilation lest his * friend ’ should have 
too much c|pdit. ' Buie Britannia’ certainly comes und^ this de- 
scription. l^Mallet wrote the original song he was likely now — ^in 
U751 — ^to say 80 plainly, considering the success it had meantime 
attained ; while, on the other hand, by saying nothing he left the 
question as much in his own &vour as in Thomson’s. 

As a matter of fact Mallet never made any specific claim to the 
aauthorship of ' Bole Britannia.’ The entire mask of Alfred^ it is 
true, was printed in the edition of his works published in 1759 ; but 
this does not belp us in the least, seeing that, even as so printed, the 
wcnrh, according to Mallet’s own admission, contained some things 
from the pen of Thomson. Moreov^, while Mallet was still living 
—namely, in 1762-->rthe origkial of 1740, including ‘Rule 

Britanma’ as a« matter of course, was printed by Murdoch in his 
edition of Thoiasoa. Thus, if the mere printing of the mask 
established the claim to the ode, we have the matter equally balanced. 
Something is sought to be made of the fiiot that* ‘ Rule Britannia ’ is 
jiot inelud^ in the editiouB of Thomson jml^shed under the editor- 
ehip of in 1757 and 1759, This of course is, at the 

best, only a negative kind of argument ; and in estimating its value 



fi^rneed only ta^ into iioeonot tlio aii^ 

4 iixtlk 0 rity, ol&e to. l! 1 ie |»art c^||^ to Lytfet^ 

the task of biinj^ng 6 ^ his deafli a retised d!iPo& of his 
The choice innoved to hhve been in every way mixiiiniate. In the 
exercise of his di^etionary power Lord Lytileton / submitted the 
text to the most luiwanantable experiments ; and, not satisfied with 
nui.lcipg namerous verbal ehanges^ clearing up obscurities, and cotrect- 
ing the ginmmar-^the points to whidi ThomiBon’s anxiety seems to 
have been chiefiy directed — ^he reconstructed entire lines, transposed 
whole passages, reacted others, and finally struck out the closing hymn, 

‘ because it appeared to good judges that all the matter and thoughts 
in that hymn are much better expressed in The Season themselves/ 
The work of such an editor as this may be dismissed at once as uttraly 
unreliable. Nor, in the present connection, is there any necessity for 
giving heed to it, r^embering that Murdoch came with his i^lendid 
edition of Thomson, in two volumes quarto, very shortly after Lord 
Lyttleton had thus used his * discretion/ 4 . 

hlaUet’s claim to * Eule Britannia,* it has thus been seen, is only 
an implied one. All the same it is tolerably clear that he wished 
the public to look upon him as the author of the ode ; and it 
therefore comes in as a point of interest that Mallet can be shown 
to have directly claimed as his own some things to which he had no 
title whatever. Even the much-lauded ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret/ which is always quoted in connection with his name, has 
been proved by Mr. Chappell to be a barefaced plagiarism of a 
ballad that was in eristence long before Mallet’s day. Hiere is no 
doubt whatever about this ; for the original ballad is nc^ in the 
library of the British Museum, where it is open to enquirers. 
Then there is the question of the poem entitled ^ A J?^inter*s Day/ 
How did Mallet deal with that production ? Let Mr. Bell, one of 
Thomson’s Inographeis, tell us. In 1740, he says, the poem was 

commuTiicated to the QenUemaVkB Magazine as having been written by a Scottish 
clergyman, and ^ corrected by an eminent hand.’ Mallet, according to the con- 
struction put upon certain allusions in his letters, apparently claimed the poem a» 
his own, and it has always been included in bis works as a piece < written in a 
state of melancholy.’ This assumption a right in the verses may be eoMly 
explained by the supposition, which other circumstances justify, that Mallet wae 
the 'eminent hand’ of the GentlemafCs Magazine^ and that, not being very 
scrupulous in such matters, he carried off ril the honours of the authonhip. That 
the poem was written by Mr. Riccaultoun, however, admits of no reasonable doubt; 
but that gentleman having written little in this way, and not4ieing very willing to 
come before the public as a poet, was probably indiflerent to tbe fate of his Verses 
if indeed, in thg seclusion of Hobkirk, he ever heard of the unauthorised use that 
wras made of them. ■ 

Is it necessaxy* to show the bearing of aJl this on -the question 
of Mallet’s claim to ^ Buie Britannia ’ ? If Mallet thtmght it worth 
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tlie migli 1^ bf am dbaraitm requite 

'much arguxueut 1^^ thefe he wcmld u&'^yuiittie aboixt 
oanrying joff the honoors of a piece so celebrated ee tbe patriotic 
ode, especiaHj when the real author was ho 1oi%et al^ assert 
his rights. 

In this eonnectton the character of Mallet shoniljd^iiot be over- 
looked. For all that his friends may say to the eontrary, he was 
a venal hack scribbler of the time, and one must have great r^tict- 
ance in accepting his own testimony about hhnself. MacaulBy 
speaks of him as * a Scotchman of no literary fame, and of infiaxnons 
oharacter.’ Johnson said he was ready for any dirty job, and lhat 
he was ‘the only Soot whom Scotchmen did not commend.’ Df. 
Robertson, who knew him well, says that Mallet was ‘ not sound at 
heart,’ and that he ‘ made a cat’s paw of Thomson.’ This description 
agrees with the character given of him by Lord Loughborough, who 
says intone of his letters, ‘From the knowledge 1 have of him 
I feel an unaccountable propensity to believe the contrary of 
what he tells me.’ In short, we have in Mallet a character suffici- 
ently doubtful to put us on our guard in reference to any unsupr 
ported evidence, either direct or implied, which he may have put 
forward in favour of himself. Dr. Dinsdale, his biographer, has 
followed the too common plan of biographers by making a hero of 
his subject, but there is more than a set-off in the contemporary 
evidence on the other side. 

It has often been remarked that the internal evidence of ‘ Rule 
Biitannia ’ is all in favour of Thomson’s authorship. This, at best, is 
a dangerous kind of ^gument ; and, unfortunately, there is too much 
similarity iS^tween Thomson and Mallet to make it of much use in 
the present case. ‘ Mallet’s blank verse seems to my ear the echp^of 
Thomson,’ says Johnson. ‘Their minor poems,’ remarks one of 
Thomson’s ‘are much of the same order, and have the 

same common features. Their verses to their Amandas might be 
exclianged without injustice ; and it is not possible to determine by 
internal evidence their respective claims to the songs in the mask of 
Alfred, which was a joint production.’ At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that Thomson has frequently dealt with patriotic 
themes ; witness his ‘ Ubeiiy ^ and * Britannia,’ two productions which, 
in spirit, very much resemble the celebrated ode. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate' of liberty, making constant ippeals^to freedom 
and Great Britain, while he was also a wann admirer of heroes and 
legislators. As Mr. Logie Robertson lias pointed out, there is not a 
single image or idea in ‘ Rule Britannia’ whicl) does* not occur, or 
recur, elsewhere in the general body of his poepry. Nothing like 
this can be said of Mallet. That Thomson’s known songs, for the 
most part, carry with them no lyrical rhythm is not much to the 
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polBli ia {his qoesliQiL . No &et k more fell; es t pil^^ ika , 
th# oTOi a viiliei of veg' ioadBrM« aUlitj, vbUe prodoo^ eooreB of 
8^, nuy man <«e of 

The qoestioapf 'fide Britaonia’ will probaUj, 
hovever^ never be d^dNj fielded, Thomson left ft in doubt; so 
did Mallet Neitodiiecllj claimed the ode, and although manjof 
their contempamies nmst have known the fida, they found no 
occasion to apeak out on the mailer, with the refidt thatone mwe of 
our natiiHud songs has been added to the list of controverted subjects. 
If ody Murdoch, the Mend imd Inographer of Thomson, had told 
what he knew ! If ody Mallet had been plain and straightforward, 
and declared either himself of Thomson to be the author ! Happily 
for our postcdty we are more carefd about our honours in these 
later days. 


J. CuTHBERT Hadden. 



ON THE SELLING OF BOOKS 


Few questions have given rise to mora speculation than those con- 
nected with the distributing and selling of books^ They are : fre- 
quently enigmas even to those who are behind the scenes, and are 
conversant with the methods by which the enormous output of books 
reaches the reading public. 

To authors, publishers, and booksellers the subject is one of vast 
importance. Could a dehnite solution of the question be arrived at 
much heart-burning (especially on the part of young authors) would 
be obviated. 

In discussing this question, all reference to the literary quality of 
books is purposely omitted. A timely work on a subject of passing 
importance will frequently sell, be the book good or bad. It is, 
therefore, of books as articles of commerce, and of the best means of 
attracting public attention to them, that this paper will treat. 

Before entering upon the details of the problem, it will be of 
interest to glance at the means by which books, whoi they are issued 
by the publishers, find their way to the shop of the retail bookseller. 
It is generally assumed that the booksellers obtain the whole of their 
fsupply of b(%ks direct from the publisher. Such is not, however, the 
case ; for by tfie multiplying of new books and the continued additions 
made to the list of publishers, it would be almost impossible for a 
retail bookseller to keep in stock all the books issued even by one 
publisher. 

He has, therefore, to rely upon the wholesale bookseller, who acts 
as chief distributing agent for the publisher. This arrangement, it 
may be said, has been found indispensable by the retail bookseller and 
of great utility by the publisher. It is from the wholesale establish- 
ment that the former obtains his daily 8uppUe6,and here, also, he directs 
most of his inquiries for information. The knowledge available at 
these establidunentB IB eacyclopsedic, as indeed it must needs be, 
since it is expected to embrace the titles, pdoes, 4 Sec., of all books that 
have been puldiAmd, as well as of those announced for ^utdioation. 

The extent of the wholesale trade may be judged from the state- 
ment, reoantly made, that the piiileilMd distrilmting house had 
over a million books always in stock. On a busy day, few sights 
am more interesting than the counteis of these establishments. 

937 • 



eongresate in ndn^ basle fiie mesa^^jeas fram tlie varied xcMl ^ 
ho^s (* coiteetoFB^ ata called), vbo are seakiiig for books which 
are * not in stock ’ wiib . the shopkeepers^ 

The books required are usuaMj issued bj diSerent publishers, and 
no matter what the siae or cost of the book maj be, it can generally 
be obtained atone of these great emporiums of literatuce. 

Many and varied are the enquiries made by the ‘ collectors,* and 
when it is stated that, in addition to the trade at the counter, 1,500 
letters were received at one of these establishments from country 
customers in one day, resulting in the despatch of seven hundred or 
eight hundred parcels, it will be readily understood that the labour 
involved in grappling with the details of the work must be prodigious. 

As to modes of business, each new book when ready for publication 
is brought to these establishments for * subscription ’ — ^that is, to ascer- 
tain how many copies will he bought. The sale of a book is often 
greatly inluenced by the number purchased at this time . During the 
busy mitunm season as xUany as seventy new books are sometimes sub- 
mitted for ' subscription ’ in one day. 

In the distribution of books to the public the most important 
medium is undoubtedly the intelligent bookseller. We use 
the temi * intelligent bookseller* advisedly, because there are now 
many calling themselves booksellers who are not rightly so named. 
To the latter one saleable article stands upon the same footing 
as another ; for in handling a book he looks upon it simply as an 
article of commerce upon which he can get his share of profit. On 
the other hand, the intelligent bookseller can always make himself 
felt as an important factor in the sale of books, if he stotrks them 
carefully, and takes every opportunity of pointing out their various 
merits to his customers. In this way he can do more to promote 
sales than any number of advertisements, be the mediums ever so 
carefully and judiciously selected. Indeed, many instances could be 
cited in which a bookseller has himself disposed of a large portion 
of an edition sedely by this system of introduction, lie may also do 
much by the careful distribution of prospectuses among his book- 
buying Consider also what a useful advertising medium is 

the counter of the intelligent bookseller^s shop. The majority of his 
customers, belonging as they do to the cultured and well-to-do class, 
will naturally examine any book which appears unique or striking in 
its authorship or its appearance. Interest is thus aroused and 
conversation promoted ; the book is mentioned to’^j^jmds and talked 
about at the dinner table or in the smoking-room ; .a demand is by 
these means partoted, the result of which it is difficult to estimate. 

Many articles have been written and much comspondence has 
from time to Ume appeared in literary journals upon the decay of 
bookselling, bttEt it is in booksellers themselves, rather than in book- 
^hng, that this decay is most noticeable. Probably one reason hr 
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in Xi6ndo&, to the vamixs ergiimflatioiis vhlc^ M affect 
the education and improvement of its youngir in^hw. The'fect 
ef apprentice^ipheing Bomewhat oid^ of date haa alio^ ^hout doubt, 
lesBoned the bosinesB oapabilities and . the 

assistant. PerKwtps some day a leader may cc^e forwwpd iwlio will 
attempib the roei ganiBation of the trade institutiona, and establuli an 
educational or technical guild for the encouragement of imovledge in 
the bookseller of the future. This might well be undertalmn by/tiie 
Stationers’ Company, adiich was founded as far^back as 1463, and 
in that year completed its organisation as a guild of book dedtera. 
The term Staiionarii was then applied to t^ booksellers of the 
University towns. If some educational scheme could he devised, the 
well-informed bookseller would be the rule, rather than, as is now 
unfortunately the case, the exception. 

There never was a period when so many books were published as 
the pre^nt. The annual return issued by the Publiakera* Cvtculwr 
shows that, during the year 1895, 5,581 new books and 935 new 
editions were published. From the some source we learn that an 
advance of nearly 50 per cent, in poetry was made, by comparison with 
the previous year. Yet we hear it said that poetry is not read nowa^- 
days. What, then, becomes of all the volumes of verse issued, if they 
are not read? there is no question as to the quantity produced. 
This activity should make the trade of the bookseller more important, 
and should lead to a corresponding increase in his business; 
but, unfortunately, there has sprung up during the last few years 
many additional channels of distribution, such as the Stores, &c., which, 
from the h(^kseller’s point of view, are not satisfactory. 

Advertisi^ is, next to the bookseller, the most important factor 
in the sale of books. In England publishers spend larger sumsw in 
advertising than in any other country in the world, some indeed"^end- 
ing thousands of pounds annually in trying to make their books sell. 
Many devices are resorted to, and great ingenuity is displayed in the 
attempt to find out the^best channels for advertising class or technical 
books, in order that the public for which a particular work is intended 
may be reached. 

Mudi has yet to be done before the present system of advertising 
can he said to bring an adequate iretum. Most publishers have 
certain fixed mediuiiti, but it is open to question if proper care and 
thought are alw^s given in making the selection. 

A case eamif ^imder my notice not long since, in which an author 
spent over 'in advertising his boc^, but even, this did not 
reatdt in the sale of a thigk aopy. On the other hand, only 10£. 
Waa e^p^ded on a pedlar 3#. M, book upon publication, and 
witMn tMve months nearly 90,000 copies were dispoised of. This 
would seem to show that no amount of advertising will make a baj 
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ing public att^tion^ Somotimea it is by a speech, eombtimes through 
a clerical Mend in the polpit, a ineinb» of Farliameiit in the House, 
orbyconespondeiice in thePresB. These methods, and others not less 
ingenious, are resorted to in order to keep their name and that of 
their book before the public. Of course, where an author already 
possesses considerable social mr political influence, the matter is upon 
quite a different footing. The ' new author ’ (to use the cant phrase) 
appears to have instituted better methods of making himself known. 
He usually belongs to a clique of men who write of each other in the 
Press, and talk of each other at their club, in drawing-rooms ; in 
season or out of season matters not, so that they are talked about. 
Cases could be mentioned in which an author has ordered copies of 
his recently published book from several booksellers, stating that he 
would call for them in a few days. This he failed to do, and the 
booksellers have been obliged to place the copies in their stock. It 
is baldly necessary to add that this system of increasing sales can 
•only be practised once daring the author’s lifetime. 

The commercial traveller is an important factor in the publisher’s 
machinery, and is, if an intelligent man, of great importance in pro- 
moting the sale of books. By becoming acquainted with the work.H 
he is selling, he is enabled to influence a bookseller in stocking a 
hook, and thus initiate what has already been referred to as of great 
importance to the vitality of a book. ^ 

It occasionally happens that publishers themselves ap to blame 
for the inability of the bookseller to dispose of the cop^s of a work 
which be has purchased from them, in consequence of the former 
over-estimating the value or importance of the book. In the majority 
of instances the publisher relies upon the opinion of his * reader,’ and 
although in most cases this opinion is a correct one, yet it may be 
that the ^reader’ has no sympathy with the subject under consideration, 
or an insufficient knowMge of the requirements of the public, and 
thus his opinion is practically worthless. Many MSS. have been 
refased on these grounds, which have aftera^ards been published with 
marked success. The case of a very popular work on the subject of 
cdenoe and religion occurs to me as I write. was rejected by one 
publisher on the ground of its unscientiflc charadf^r (such was his 
^ reader’s’ report), but being read by another in sympathy with its 
subject, it was immediately accepted, and a great success was secured. 

The bookseller .is frequently heard to complain that so many 
books are issued , without any apparent raison d'itre. This is, of 
course, quite a publisher’s questicm, and with the great actirity 
ehown by the writers of the day, it must indeed be difficult to dis- 
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» at a rec^t dinner, stated that hie firm only aeeepM ^ but of 315 
MSS. submitted to them in one yeari and the lattK in a Press inter- 
view asserted that his firm retained on an average about IS mit of 
500, If the bookseller could, in all cases, rely upon each book being^ 
carefully and judiciously selected by the publisher, much the dead 
stock which is the bane of bookselling would disappear. Pot-boiler& 
will always be produced, but if they could be dealt with as such, and 
not as serious literary efforts, it would be better for all concerned. 

There is a practice of recent growth (probably imported firom 
America) which must not be overlook^ here. A publisher who i» 
on the eve of issuing some book, which he thinks will be of general 
interest, sends out to the writers of paragraphs in the columns of 
literary gossip in the various papers scraps of information respecting 
the work, and details of the author’s personality. The appearance of 
such information, given at intervals, whets the appetite of the public, 
and is ffbquently of great value in creating a demand for the book. 

‘ Log-rolling ’ lias sometimes a considerable effect on sales, but the 
]iiir}i|L'ra|'>l!' employed for this purpose must be very carefully written, 
and as judiciously distributed. The system is by no means a healthy 
one. 

Reviews of books in the various journals have now less influence 
than formerly on sales, and are frequently of interest to the author only. 
A few years ago a favourable review in the Times or the Spectator was 
certain to send a book through at least one edition. It has been 
suggested that, in order to obtain a perfectly independent criticism, 
every editor or reviewer should purchase the book to be noticed. 
This arrangiment might possibly result in a more healthy and impar- 
tial review', b!h. it is doubtful if it would be as satisfactory to the 
author who is anxious for an opinion upon his work. The present 
system of sending out so plentifully presentation copies of books is 
certainly open to abuse, as they are frequently disposed of by the 
review'er, and so interfere with legitimate sales. 

Two cases might be mentioned, in passing, in which the Press 
has played an important part in the fortunes of books. During 
the Franco-German war a little brochure was issued, entitled The 
Fighi at Dame EurojfjtCs School. This was declined by many London 
publishers, and finally issued in the country, a very small edition 
only being printed. 'A notice of it appeared in the Times, and snch 
was the demand created thereby, that about 200,000 copies were 
eventually sold.* The other case w'as that of Oalled B<ju6k, by Hugh 
Conway* This work was brought out in the coyntry ia an annual. 
It was noticed in a society joiumiil, and so flattering was the review 
that withor's reputation was at once established. Between 
300,000 and 400,000 copies were finally disposed of. 
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fzeqiient than in iaamm years. I£ men like John Bright, Lori 
Be^nsfield^ or Mr. (iladstone, in the heyday of their popolaiity, 
quoted fom a particular publicatioii, the result was to influence con- 
sidexably the fortunes of toe book. Many will rranember toe lattes 
masterly criticism oi Moheri Elamere in this Keview, which did so 
much towards the msMng of the success of this book. From the 
same statesman letters of criticism are frequently received by authors 
and publishers, pro\‘ing the mteresthe still takes in current literature, 
as well as materisJly influencihg the sale of the book in question. 

Fashion and fads are answerable for the sale of much of the 
fiction of to-day, when so many political and social questions are 
fireely ventilated in the novel. From the days of Hichardbon to those 
of Thackeray the novel was the vehicle through which polite society 
was discussed, the facts and lessons of history were reviewed or en- 
forced, and social chit-chat of all kinds chronicled. Now ^behave 
novels in which are to be found discussions u|x>n philosophy, religion, 
Home Buie, the eternal ‘ Woman’ problem, and every other question 
that agitates the public mind. Be it society, moral or immoral, or the 
latest theories or discoveries in science, medicine, or surgery, each is 
manipulated with a freedom that w^ould have made our fore&thers 
blush for shame. 

Though no rule can be laid down that will entirely regulate the sale 
of books, yet 1 liaveno hesitation in stating that a certain sale can always 
be relied on for a book that really lias value in it. To obtain this let 
it be one into which the author has put his best thoughts fiom a 
realistic or ideal standpoint, let it be carefully written aifll rewritten, 
so that its merit may come up to the standard of litl^rary culture. 
Tlien let it be well printed and attractively bound, and issued by a 
publisher w'ho has a reputation to maintain. The publisher will see 
that the distributing agencies before mentioned work it well with the 
booksellers, and w ill advertise it juiliciou.s1y,and if possible get it talked 
about. By these means if a large sale is not secured there will, at least, 
be one satisfStotoiy alike to author, publisher, and bookseller. 

The trade of bookselling is at the present time in a most 
unenviable condition, and is, I think, sufTering more acutely from 
competition than any other. For years past discounts have been 
«tea^y increasing, and it is now a question if thh bottom has not been 
reached. If this be the case, it is reasonablci to iftippoie that the 
trade may yet te placed upon a more satisfactory basis, although, 
for the moment, the Publishers’ Association and the Associotioin 
of Booksellers do not appear to be working in baxmony to tots end. 
If a better understanding is arrived at between these two bodies^ a 
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One word upon the future of booksellii^. There are in our 
midst a large number of pessimists, who, Imuse in miaj nances 
they do not adapt themselves to the altered conditions of the trade, 
or feel themselves capable of grappling with the present rammous 
output of books, think that the end of our modem bookseUer is 
aithin measurable distance. But I maintain that the existence of 
the bookseller is a neressity, and it will always be so. By the 
spread of education the bookseller becomes part of the natum’s 
(Hlucational machinery. Further, by his trade, in connection with that 
of the publisher, who by the issue and’sale of books, more especially 
those dealing with technical and educational subjects, makes all 
professions and most trades possible, and as it has been in the past so 
in the future, the bookseller’s shop should be a centre of influence and 
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I am fully convinced that the bookseller who has a well-inf(wmed 
mind aiH one always capable of development, who takes an interest 
in his tiade because he loves books, mid who has business capabilities 
wortliy of his trade, is bound to make more than a bare living. He 
will not now, probably, leave a fortune behind liim, but he will have 
the satisfaction of being associated with the greatest minds of his age, as 
well as with that distinguishing characteristic of a nation’sintelligence, 
its literature. Booksellers may console themselves by being classed 
witli those who follow literature as a profession, and of whom Froude 
has said, ‘ It hapjiens tojie the only occupation in which wages are 
not given in proportion to the goodness of the work done.’ 


J. Shatlob 

((ff Simj/Un, ManMlt ^ Co., liaiUei.) 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
CHESTERFIELD 


In the year 1656 Dorothy Ofihome wrote the last of her love letters 
to Sir William Temple ; the same year saw the publication by her 
uncle Francis Osborne of his once himous treatise^ Advice to a Son. 
Though the writings of both are contemporaneous, though they 
were both members of the same family, it would be impossible to 
find two people more totally opposed, both in their views of life 
and in their modes of thought. Both alike possessed the art of 
vividly expressing their own personality in their writings, both alike 
are typical of their time, both give us a real insight into the feelings 
and interests of their day. Yet they ore as wide as the poles asunder. 
Different in literary style, in politics, in temperament, and in their 
situation in life, as well as in their ages, they have given us two 
pictures of the society of the time, which, though both bearing the 
stamp of truth, resemble each other in hardly a single detail. ^Thanks 
to the energy of Mr, Parry, Dorothy Osborne is now well-known, and 
it is unnecessary to call attention to the romantic ihaxm of her 
letters and the unaffected grace of her style ; once rescued from 
oblivion, she can never again be forgotten. Her story and her 
delightful self are drawn with a freshness and sureness of touch that 
will always awaken the sympathy of any reader in every age ; they 
are so absolutely human. How astonished she w'ould be if she 
could know that her letters, written for the eye of one alone, had 
been made into a book and published. How astonished and how 
alarmed, for we find her writing of Lady Newcastle : 

* Have you seen a book of poems newly come out, made by my 
Lady Newcakle ? For Grod’s sake send it to me. They say ’tis ten 
times more extravagant than her dress. Bure ^e foor woman is a. 
little distracted, she could never be so lidiculoos elde as to venture 
at writing boolks.^ A sentiment which even that sour old misogynist 
Francis Osborne would have approved. They wou^ have agre^ in 
little else; and yet had not tiie difi^cult course cff love at last nm 
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^smooth for her, she might have become as c;yBical as he was. For 
it was love that transformed her life and inspired her pen. ‘ I shall 
•not blush to tell you,* she writes to her lover, * that you have made 
the whole world besides so indifieient to me that, if I cannot be 
yours, they may dis];) 08 e of me how they please. Henry Cnnnwell 
will be as acceptable to me as any one else.’ Even Henry, that 
debauched, ungodly Cavalier, as Mrs. Hutchinson calls him. And it 
was hatred of love and women that particularly moved Fcancia 
Osborne. Dorothy never mentions him in her letters, but her words 
about one Bagshawe might very well apply to him. * Is not his 
name Bagshawe that you Kuy rails on ^ love and women ? because I 
heard one t’other day speaking of him and commending his wit, but 
withal said he was a perfect Atheist. If so, I can allow him to 
hate us.* 

Francis Osborne himself would have been no less surf)Tised at his 
niece’s late-grown reputation, when his own name has been so com* 
pletely forgotten. But he too ha.s had liis own share of &me. 
The AS:ice was published at Oxford in 1656; it was at once 
greedily bought uj), and was especially admired by young scholars. 
In two years it passed through .six editions. In 1658 certain godly 
ministers in the University, whom Mr. Osborne did not scruple to 
describe as high-nosed hypocrites, detected a flavour of Atheism in 
the book, and brought it under the notice of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Conant. He refused to burn it publicly, as they demanded 
(‘such was the stupid enthusiasm of those times*), but caused its 
sale to be prohibited. Its popularity was at once assured, and the 
tale spread rapidly. Sir William Petty told Pepys that the throe 
most popular works of the day were Brown’s Relifjio Medici^ Butler’s 
Ilndibras, Ihd Osborne’s Advice. The last and twenty-second 
ediCipn in a coiRplete collection of his works was published in 1 722, bnt 
from that time it steadily declined in favour. It was contemptu- 
ously noticed by Johnson, and this, with the exception of a reference 
by Sir W. Scott to Osborne’s historical writings, is the last we hear of 
our author till the present day. 

Soon after its publication a part of the Advice^ from its misogy- 
nistic character, aroused great debate, and a violent controversy in 
print raged for some time. John Heydon, the a.strologer, took up 
the cudgels on behalf of women, and published in 1658, under the 
pseudonym of Eug^ius Theodidactus, his Advice to a Da-ntjkler, 
The astrologer does hot mince his words in criticism. To him 
Francis Osborne Is* a diseased Maccabee,* a person ‘whose mind, 
could it be looked intoy would prove infinitely more monstrous than his 
body,* * a monkey who has gnawed away his tail,* and seeks to pei> 
suade his son to do likewise ; ‘ a clunisy, doting old wibtal,* author of 
‘ a profane, Atheistical old pamphlet.’ He continu^ly apostrophiaea 
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Qdbomf^ in the intends of his argiunent with such exolamatioxis as 
tho following : ‘ You ocampt Compendium^’ ‘ Sir Kirk Dragooner,^ 
*;You Purlew of a Metempsychosis/ ‘ Spleen of a Blne-stockinge<J 
Justice/ * Pigwiggin Myrmidon/ ‘ Fleabitten Canonick ' Weed/ 
‘ Gamel/ ‘ Lybian Proselyte/ ‘ Neast (full of a young Apocrypha/ 

Osborne died -that same year, without replying to this remarkable 
effusion, but his cause was taken up by one T. P., who rushed into 
j)rint with a work called Advice to Balaam's Ass, or Mmnus cate- 
chised, It is des.cril)ed on the title page as an * Answer to a certain 
scurrilous and abusive scribbler, one John Heydon, author of Advice 
to a Dau'jhier' aud certainly T. P. did not neglect to pay back the 
astrologer in his own coin, ^ lie describes him as one ‘ who, by the 
interposition of his opacous and ridiculous conceptions, inalapertly 
endeavours to eclipse the splendour of an eminent author.’ After 
rating him soundly as a ‘ Master of Gotham College, a grand proficient 
in Bacchus’ school, and meriting to be chief professor of r»i!lir!g'g.ii*v.’ 
he addresses him as ‘thou embryo of a history, thou cadet of a 
pamphleteer, thou Geoffrey in swabberslops, thou little negro, 
mounted on the elei^bant of thine own folly/ and advises him in 
‘ the next book you choke the Preis ivith (for all your works are 
very dry), pro.strate yourself in an ingenious recantation at the feet 
of grave aad learned Mr. Osborne/ He concludes, ‘ I fight this gieat 
gyant,- whose thundering name would affright many, although 
nothing able to terrify me, except non-permission to subscribe 
myself, \'our ready servant, T. P/ 

Such were the amenities of literary and educational controversy in 
the days of the Commonw^ealth. 

The author of this notable work, the object of so much admiration 
and so much abuse, was born in 1593. He was the yf.ungest of the 
five sons of Sir John Osborne, of Chicksands Priory. ^ To the neglect 
of his education, as he tells us, he was kept at home till his sixteenth 
year, and then met with the usual fate of a younger son in tliose 
days — ^lie was sent to London to seek his fortune. Hanging about 
the Court, he attracted the attention of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
made him a steward in his household, and finally master of his horse. 
Later he obtained a post in the office of the Lord Treasurer’s 
Repiembrancer, w'hich seems to have been a sort of family perquisite. 
About 1650 he removed to live at Oxfc»d, partly to superintend the 
education of his son, to whom the Advice is addrensed, and for whom 
he procured a Fellowship at All Souls’, and partly, no doubt, because 
then, as now, Oxford w'as a pleasant place of resid^oe. Here, through 
the infiaence of his brother-in-law, Colonel WUliaei Draper, a strong 
ParliamenlAuian, he obtained some employment under the Common- 
wealth. ‘ 

These are the bare outlines of his life, but they tell us little that 
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can account for the extraordinary cynicism that luiimates his work, 
»nd the gloomy pessimism that is apparent pn eveiy page. The 
Advice ’ is that of a man thoroughly beaten and battered in the 
tempest of life, prematurely aged and soured by many disappointments 
and sorrows, a man utterly devoid of any enthusiasm or strong belief, 
who feels that the world is a bad one, and can only be made tolerable 
by following the dictates of prudence and avoiding rather than 
surmounting obstacles. Mingled with all this, he displays much 
worldly shrewdness and true observation ; but though his directions 
are generally extremely moral in themselves, yet they are often based 
upon very unworthy motives. Osborne belonged to a tj^pe which 
must have been very common at the time : excellent, quiet men, good 
citizens, thoroughly commonplace in sentiment, but above all heartily 
.sick of the turmoil and clatter of those ‘intoxicated times.* In 
liolitics they called themselves rarliamentarians, because they hoped 
from that side most chance of settled government, but they were 
far removed from out and out i)artisansliip, and indeed were ready 
to change over without difficulty to whichever party seemed most 
likely to succed. 

The lines of party cleavage were extremely vaguely defined; 
Osborne speaks approvingly of Charles the First in spite of his own 
proclivities. Possibly the position he took up may have estranged 
5iim from his family, for the Osbornes were a sturdy race of , Cavaliers, 
;and Sir Peter, his brother, lost health and fortune in fighting for the 
King. But difference in polities could coexist with the closest ties 
of family intimacy, witness the Vemey family— Sir Edmund, the 
standard-bearer, lost his life at Edgelull in the royal cause. Sir Ralph, 
his son, was a Parliament man, while another son, Edmund, was an 
enthusiastic %Walier and was massacred at Drogheda. The account 
of liimse^Tf givfti by Lilly, the astrologer, in his autobiography, sums 
up the views of a good many of his contemporaries. ‘ At first,* ho 
says, ‘ I was more Cavalier than Roundhead, but afterwards 1 engaged 
body and soul in the cause of the Parliament, but still with much 
affection to his Majesty’s person and unto monarchy.* The wide 
prevalence of such sentiments goes far to account for the ease with 
which the Restoration was accomplished. 

The Advice is divided into five sections, on Studies, Love and 
Marriage, Travel, (^yemment, and Religion. A second part was 
afterwards publish^, but this is of little importance compared with 
the first, and its aj^oiiams are much more commonplace and obvious. 
The section on Sttu^es coutainB much shrewd observation on men 
and manners, dreesad iti language sometimes very quaint and 
epigrammatic. It lays down some directions for s^udy, which sound 
oddly to modern ears, and its maxims of conduct, if generally sound 
and prudent, are not based upon very exalted motives. 
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Some of his general principles of edncation are worth quoting foi^ 
their felicity of expression. ‘ A few books well studied and throughly 
digested nourish the understanding more than hundreds gargled itf 
the mouth, as ordinary students use/ and * huge volumes, like the ox 
roasted whole at Bartholomew Fair, may proclaim plenty of labour and 
inventions, but afford less of what is delicate, savoury and well con- 
cocted, than smaller pieces.’ 

An obsen^ation upon ‘ collegiate discipline, that all the reverence 
to superiors learned in the Hall and Chapel is lost in the irreverent 
discourse you have of them in your chambers,’ would seem to us to 
indicate that Osborne had a true appreciation of undergraduate ways, 
but the eagle eye of Heydon detected in the simple words a design to 
restore the Jesuitical doctrine of passive obedience. 

Osborne has a wholesome feeling that ‘ a sole academick education 
renders men pedantick,’ and accordingly urges on his son not to 
‘ take them for a pattern that do make all jdaoes to rattle with Latin 
and Greek.* When he comes to discuss particular studies, he, as an 
historian himself, has a regard for history, but thinks it all the same 
full of likely falsehood. The ordinary University course has of course 
to be the basis, but, if time allow’s, some inspection should he made 
into physic, ipr ‘ the intricacy of the study is not great,’ and ‘ it will 
add to your w^elcome wherever you go, it being usual especially for 
ladies to yield no less reverence to their physicians than to their con- 
fessors.’ Surely grave and learned Mr. Osborne must have noted that 
down in the hot days of youth, w^hen the fair sex was not alw^ays so 
disagreeable to him, and w-e cannot think that he had much acquain- 
tance with Dr. Harvey and his doctrines. 

languages, again, are strictly condemned, especially for an intend- 
ing diplomat, because treating with foreign princes^^in their owm 
tongue is beneath English dignity ; moreover, an interpreter w ill 
give time to recall a hasty speech and afford leisure for deliberation. 

* It is besides too much an honouring of their tongue and undervaluing 
your own to jjrofess yourself a master therein, especially since they 
scorn to learn yours.’ The first and wisest Earl of Pembroke thought . 
so too, ‘for he did return an answw to the iSj)anish Ambassador 
in Welsh, for which I have heard him highly commended,’ though 
probably not by the iSpaniard. Poetry proclaims your head like 

* ships of w'ar, fuller of trimming than lading, and music is likewise 
condemned, especially for women, for they ‘ do not rarely decline in 
modesty proportionately to the progress they make in Musick, and 
(if handsome) are traps baited at both ends, and catch strangers 
as often as their husbands, no less tired with the one than the 
other.’ 

If the son Osborne followed the advice of his father, he must have 
been a very respectable and cautious citizen, but be could not have 
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4)eea a very agreeable or trustworthy friend. He is to wear good 
clothes and ride a good horse, for those go to a gentleman ; he must 
%e ^careful to abstain from speaking freely of persons in authority, 
especially since it is not unlawful to obey those whose steps to the 
Throne are washed in blood, as shown by the story of the Centurion 
in the Grospel. But great persons in distress must be avoided ; he 
must never go bail either for friends or relations ^ only persons who 
are likely to be useful must be courted, and these at the least ex- 
pense. In saving another he is to ‘ beware of drowning himself, for 
swimming is good, but not out of your depth.’ The great receipt for 
success in life is Impudence. ‘It is as^ useful in a court as armour 
in a camp, and by it Scotchmen go further wdth a shilling than an 
Englishman can ordinarily pass for a crowm.’ It is a curious com- 
mentary on tlie times that Osborne should have thought it necessary 
to warn his son that ‘ it is an office unbecoming a gentleman to be 
an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better than a spy.’ Un- 
fortunately the reason appears to be that they ‘ are often tortured 
and die miserably.’ Yet Tom. Verney, that incorrigible rogue of the 
Vemey family, in spite of adding this profession to many other low 
and disreputable practices, managed to reach the ripe age of over 
ninety years, though possibly he died miserably at la.st. 

irnder the same head of Studies come a number of very miscella- 
neous diiections for the conduct of life ; this excellent father does not 
hesitate to descend into very minute details. We will hope that he w'as 
moved rather by general considerations than by the particular behaviour 
of his sou, the Fellow' of All Souls’, when he warned him not to eat at 
meals ‘ as long as you are able, especially in England, where meat, 
aptest to inveagle the stomach, comes last,’ to get up as soon as sleep 
left him, an?[ not to drink, ‘ being hot, unless Sack,’ not a very satis- 
fying drink, we should have thought, to the thirsty soul even of a 
fellow' of a college. ■ Such thirst,’ he goes on, ‘is better quenched 
by gargles, Liquorish, a cheny or Tobacco, the use of w'hich I neither 
persuade nor prohibit, having taken it myself since sixteen without 
any extraordinary marks of good or ill, but cannot approve of nosing 
or swallowing it dowm.* 

Apparently the youth of sixteen had occasionally indulged in other 
aolaces besides tobacco, if we may judge from the feeling w'ay he 
writes in his old age about drunkenness. ‘ If unfortunately over- 
taken by such a distemper, do not move from the place you received 
it in, by which some part of the shame may be avoided and more of 
the danger attending the kre motions of this giddy spirit.’ 

A thorough^tondtonation of the distemper would have been more 
becoming, especially from so respectable a mentor,^ but on the question 
of duelling he is certainly ahead of his time. From a different point 
of view he might be said to display a thoroughly craven temper. 
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Afiba 60 many years speiii amid alarms of war, the siiiell of blood iif 
ftbsolukly hateful to is a better defence than the Bwap^^ 

Although * if an injury hath been received of so rank a nature as to 
extort (in point of honour) an unsavoury word, never suitable to the 
mouth of a gentleman, swordsmen do advise to second it with a blow 
by way of prevention ; yet this their decree not being confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, I cannot find it suitable with Prudence or Religion 
to make the sword the Umpire.* Caution descends into timidity 
when w e are told ‘ not to prosecute a coward too far, lest he turn 
valiant to your disadvantage,’ but it is more in place in the recom- 
mendation ‘ not to speak disgracefully of any at ordinaries or public 
meetings, lest some friend or kinsmen being there should force you 
to a base recantation.’ 

Francis Osborne is no lion-hearted hero ; certainly he will venture 
no risks for distressed damsels, even in the modern form of ‘ Ushering 
them to Plays, ISlaskesbr other such public Spectacles.’ That should 
be avoided nearly on the same principles that ‘ dogs are not to be 
carried to Court for fear of such as may spurn them.’ We cannot 
praise very highly tlie morality which condemns making love to a 
married woman, because it increases ' not only the sin, but also the 
danger j neither can you, if questioned by lier husband, use with hope 
of victory any sharper weapon than Rej)entance sheathed in a 
modest excuse.’ 

But these disparaging remarks on woman are merely the pre- 
liminary murmurs of the storm that is about to burst on tlieir 
devoted heads. In the section on Love and Marriage, Francis Osborne 
gives his dislike for the sex full play. Nothing is too bad fr r them — 
they are the curse ofjlife. No doubt the good Francis ^r/as not eager 
to provide his son w'ith an allowance sufficient for maintaining a wife, 
but such a desire cannot wholly account for the intense passion with 
which he denounces marriage. In the conclusion of his work he tells 
116 that it is foundedlon his own miserable experience, and w e can- 
not help suspecting that in the days before he wooed the excellent 
Anne Draper he must have met with some cruel disapijointment 
which lasted on through his married life and permanently soured 
his temper. Still, however forgiving a wife may be to her husband’s 
past, even the most r..- spouse must have felt some 
indignation when she read her husband’s remarks on marriage. 

If ever marriages were on all sides happy (which is no schism to doubt of), 
experience never found them amongst such as had no other nettling but what they 
received from the flames of love. Those virtues and gttcee apd reciprocal desires 
bewitched affection expected to meet and enjoy, friutloa and experience will find 
absent, and nothing left but a Painted Box which children and time will ^mpty of 
delight, leaving diseases behind, and at beet incurable antiquity. 

Love is a storm in which all must be tossed, but we must not be 
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Shipwrecked by trusting to its faJse glamoiir; for marriage is a 
j[>r^ipice yawning before the unwary like a trap ^t for flies. Many 
are led into it by the attractions of beauty, and the dreadful result is 
graphically painted : ‘ Make not a celebrated l^eauty the object of 
your choice, unless you are ambitious of rendering your house as 
populous as a confectioner’s shop, to which the gaudy wasi>s no less 
than the liquorish flies make it their business to resort in hope of 
obtaining a lick at your Honeypot.* The poor crowded-out husband 
is forbidden the luxury of rudeness ; he must ‘ attend in patience, 
till his Worship, or perhaps his Lordship, hath pumped his wit dry, 
having no more compliments left, but to take his leave/ Even as 
regards beauty itself, if you consider it alone, ‘ quite discharged fiom 
such debentures as it owes to the arts of Tirewomen, Tailors, Shoe- 
makers, and perhaps Painters, you will find the remains so incon- 
siderable as scarce to deserve your present thoughts/ 

There is no remedy anywhere, for the English Laws (even in 
the days*when there was no thought of Married Women’s Property 
Acts or female franchise) ‘ are composed so far in favour of wives as 
if our ancestors had sent w'omen to their Parliaments, whilst their 
Heads were a-wool gathering at home/ 

it may indeed be ‘ strongly presumed that the hand of policy 
first hung this Padlock’ (of marriage) ‘ on the liberty of men, and 
after cjiisiom had lost the key, the Church, according to lier wonted 
subtlety, took upon her to protect it/ ‘ Nevertheless the wily priests 
are so tender of their ow'n conveniences, as to forbid all marriage to 
tlieiiiEelves upon as heavy a punishment as they do Polygamy unto 
others. gWhile to render it more glib to the wider swallow of the 
much abus^ Laity they have gilt it wdth the glorious epitliet of a 
Sacrament, wl^ch yet they loath to clog their stomachs withall/ Truly 
a curious theory of the origin of priestly celibacy. In Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters there is a remarkable imrallel to this passage. 

What an age we do live in, wdiere ’tis a miracle if in ten couples that are 
married, two of them live so as not to publish to the world that they cannot 
agree. 1 begin to he of yom’ opinion of him that (when the Roman church just 
propounded whether it wore not convenient for priests not to many') said that it 
might he convenient enough, but sure it was not our Savioiirs intention, for He 
commanded that all should take up their cross and follow Him, and for his part 
he was confident that th^ no such cross as a w ife. 

And yet two centuries have rolled away and marriage still 
flourishes as an ijistitution, and still people are found to announce its 
8nj)i>08ed failure as a new and startling phenomenon of the present 
day. Two cenfurioa hence somebody will probably be making the 
same discovery. / 

But Francis Osborne is no faddist : he draws rein a little : be 

^ a 

recognises that marriage may be a necessity after all, he remembers 
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Umi lie too has a wife (whose virtues, he prudently adds, are inferior « 
16 none), and, like the semdbte worldly man he is, goes on to show 
how union with these ' peevish daughters of our beldame Eve ’ may ^ 
best be made endurable. The best brought up dowager could not 
disapprove of his principles. * Though nothing can wholly disengage 
marriage from such inconveniences as may obstruct felicity, yet they 
are best palliated under a great estate, all other arguments receiving 
commonly refutation from Time and Experience.’ ‘ The yoke of 
Marriage must be lined with the richest stuff and softest outward 
conveniences, else it will gall your neck and heart,’ and a ‘ Poor 
marriage entitles shame 'and, misery ui)ou Posterity, w'ho receive 
little warmth from the Vertue, much less from the Beauty of their 
mother.’ But when we have once made up our minds to marry an 
heiress, we must proceed with extreme caution ; popular rumour is 
so apt *to dilate a portion or jointure beyond its natuml limits.’ 
We must look well to our settlements, le.st they lead to litigation, 

‘ by which husbands are tied to a black box more miserable tjian that 
of Pandora, there being in the Law hope of nothing but troubles and 
injustice.’ 

A widow i.s worst of all, for she often has her fortune tied up so 
a,s to ‘make him thrash for a pension, who ought to cominaiid all.’ 
Ijidies were probably smaller in stature in those days ; it would not 
be always safe to aj^ply the remedy of wdfe-beating now. These 
concessions made, Osborne begins to alarmed lest he has gone too 
far, and lest his son should construe his w oitls into a general approval 
of marriage. This cannot be allow’ed on any terms, and a .solemn 
w'arning is given that ‘ to hang a neat wench, like a fair picture, in 
your heart and turn host to a Ime holly bush, is so high a blasplnuny 
against discretion that would exceed pity and forgi\ eiijj,''S. especially 
in relation to you, that liave had the.se rocks marked out for you on 
all sides by the advice of an indulgent father.* It is to be hoped 
that the indulgence was shown in jiractice, for the father goes on to 
point out that children are mere nuisances, nothing more to us than 
the paring of our nails, whose loss should be accepted w ith compo- 
sure. Even the vvi.sh to have a successor to carry on the family name 
is very silly : ‘ it is the ^xxirest way of immortalising that can Iw*, 
and as natural to a cobbler as a prince, and not seldom reached out 
by a grave stone.’ 

But above all, again and again, he cries, Do not marry for Ix)ve — 
once make yourself a pupil to him, and ‘ he shall persuade you to 
make a league with misery, and embrace Beggary for a friend, and 
after this you are capable of no higher honour than to be registered 
in one of his Martyrological Ballads and sung by Dairy Maids to a 
pitiful tune.* 

There is no record of how the son received all this excellent 
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^ advice, but if he had known what we know of sonw of the incidents 
of his father’s early life it is certain that he wouM have smiled a 
* good deal. There is extant a letter of his to a friend in which, in 
extraordinarily coarse and vulgar, he persuades him not to 
marry a rich but very ugly and deformed old maid, for reasons quite 
different to these sage arguments. And there is also another letter, 
which might have been written by some gay Cavalier, to two sisters, 
one black and the other fair, so that ‘ I might comprize in one letter 
the total sum of all the perfection in womanhood,’ and ending, * To 
both I remain an equal captive.’ Still more, the enemy of poetry and 
the stem hater of women once committed himself so fer as to write 
' Lines to a Looking-glass.’ 

Tell me, dear glass, by what strange art 
Thou bearest her image without breaking, 

When the same form doth burst my heart 
Just at the moment I am speaking. 

Perhaps, if the original of that image had been less obdurate, the 
Advice might have been very different intone. At any rate the 
romance liad long since passed, and whether this was the key to his 
sombre tem])er or not, Francis wwld have rated soundly any such 
outburst from his son. But we see that he had reason for his con- 
cluding remark, ‘ Youth may at 2 )resent make much of this look like 
blasjihemy, but when so many winters have snowed on your head as 
on your father's, you will think it canonical and fit to be read to 
Ijosterity.’ 

Love and Marriage disposed of, Osborne turns to the discussion of 
Travel. Tlic Englishman was ever a globe-trotter, but at that time 
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the Continent was particularly erowd<Mi with refugees of all kinds, 
and, if we can trust Osborrie’.‘« remark.s upon the Englishman abroad, 
it is not difficult to account for their bad reputation. English clergy- 
men abroad are ijeculiarly distasteful to him, and indeed all English- 
men should be avoided, because they are so quarrelsome and inclined 
to mock at foreign ways and indulge in odious comparisons, which 
land them in dangerous disputes, lie gives much careful advice 
about the danger of inns or chance acquaintances, and the folly of 
bestowing tips at your departure when you have no intention of 
returning; one injunction in jvarticular is very quaintly worded — 
namely, to avoid giving or receiving any favours from women, ‘ there 
being none any ways acceptable, to which some Ruffin (in Italy called 
Braves, who will murder a man for a crown) doth not pretend an 
interest, either* as a husband, kinsman or servant/ ^ 

In fact, so many are the dangers of trav el, that it is very doubtful 
whether any should b-avel at all, but here we must yield to popular 
opinion ; yet ‘ those only should travel (and that only in com^iany 
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pem&ae of quality) vba' eairy over large and 
thti^g talents, and do not bur^ them in thel^evity of France, the 
Bnde of Spain, and the Treachery of Italy.* If people are not well 
educated, by travelling they merely add * Aifectation to Folly and 
Atheism to Curiosity — like the factors of Solomon they bring home 
Ai)es and Peacocks as well as Gold.’ 

The two remaining sections contain Osborne’s views on Govern- 
ment and Religion. They are such as might have been expected 
from the author of a pamphlet persuading to a * mutual compliance 
with the present government.’ Throughout there runs the same 
worldly shrewdness, mixed with a cowardice so great as almost to 
amount to folly, and a tendency to choose the winning side so eager 
as to be alniost imprudent. * A quick evasion cannot but be deemed 
better than a buried valour,’ that was the mainspring of his policy. 

* Submit quickly,’ he says, ' to any power Providence shall he pleased 
to mount into the saddle without inquiring into their rights,’ and 
‘ give any acknowledgment rerjuired by authority,’ and not 
licorish after change, for he that seeks ])erfection upon earth, leaves 
nothing new for the saints to find in lieaven.’ 

How a man of such truly conservative principles can ever have 
been a Roundhead is difficult to conceive, till we remember that to 
follow the winning side was a higher principle still : loyalty he could 
not understand ; he could not make his living by the King, so why 
should he support him? Rather, he says, ‘ follow the stream of the 
City of London j it is sure to win.’ Yet for all this kind of sordidness 
one or tw^o redeeming virtues shine out. Gsborne is no snob. 

* Despise none for meanness of birth, yet do not ordinari|y make 

them your companions, unless you find them clarified l^v excellent 
parts or guilded by fortune or jwwers.’ ^ 

Osborne’s attitude to the ]'K)litics of tlie day was that of a specta- 
tor, and be can observe and criticise with some acuteness ; but we 
cannot respeett a man who stands aside in such momentous times, 
though there must have been many of like mind with him. The 
opportunist principles which are at least excusable in politiifs become 
repulsive when applied to religion, God and the magistrates are 
coupled together as nearly equal objects of revei'ence ; the conscience 
should be kept tender, ' but not so raw as to windi and kick at all 
you understand not, nor let it baffle your wit out of the bounds of 
discretion,’ 

But with all this Osborne has a kind of saving copunon-sense and 
philosophic toleration about him, which makes him appear very 
much ahead of his tjmes, and retrieves our bad opinion of him. That 
' Religions do not naturally differ so much in themselves as fiery and 
uncharitable men pretend,’ is one of the cardinal points of his faith. 

On the subject of witchcraft he is especially sensible. It is 
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cutious id read bis taentic^ of tbe firequent execution of witches, ‘ too 
common among us,’ and his blame the ‘ ignomnce of the judges, 
malice of the witnesses, and stupidity of the poor parties accused.’ He 
goes on : 

Be therefore not hasty to register all you understand not in the block calendar 
of Hell, 08 some have done by the weapon sulvc, passing by tbe cure of the King s 
evil) altogether as' improbable to the sense. Neither rashly condemn all you meet 
with that contradicts the common received opinion, lest you remain a fool upon 
record, as the Pope doth that anathematised the Bishop of Salzburg for maint^ning 
Antipodes, since the branding of one truth contains more disrepute than the 
broaching of ten errors. 

The spirit of worldly prudence, the fear of disrepute, is still his 
motive at bottom, and the same ajipears in liis advice (strange from 
a son of the owner of Chicksands Priory) ‘ not to let the cheapness 
or convenviency of Church lands tempt you to their purchase ; for 
tho’ I have not observed vengeance so nimble in this w^oiid as 
divinesi pretend/ yet the enmity of the clergy, supported as they are 
by * prayers or policy/ is not to be lightly encountered, and there is 
also the ‘ danger and shame of refunding in case a contrary zeal 
should possess tlie people.’ 

The last paragraj^h in the section on Religion seems to hint that 
‘ gi’ave and learned Mr. Osboine * once yielded to the Puritan failing 
of preaching sermons at inopportune moments, and suifered in con- 
sequence. He is wiser now% for he writes : ‘ Do not use funereous 
discourses before Princes or men in power, who hate nothing so 
much as the tliought of their owm mortality, and, therefore, are 
unlike io be pleased with the inessengens of it.’ 

Though princes and men in power may hate the thought of 
their own mprtality, the prospect of death has no terrors for fSrancis 
Osborne. To him it is but a haven of rest, almost ardently de^red 
after long tossing on the w^aters of affliction. Nothing can be more 
touching and pathetic than the change which comes over him as he 
contemplates his approaching end. Standing in the presence of 
the Veiled Figure, with the shadows fast deepening around him, tlie 
crust of cynicism and wrorldly prudence crumbles away, the mistaken 
wisdom of experience turns suddenly to nothingness, the scoffing 
voice is hushed, and out of the depth of his heart he speaks the 
truth at last. He seems to forget all that he has written in the 
bitterness of his soul ; after all, he, too, has had a wdfe and children, 
he knows the feelings of a husband and a father, nature is too strong 
for him, and Jiis final maxims are of the old-fashioned type, more 
profitable and more true than the new-fangled .systems of a thousand 
cynical philosophers. • 

‘Bear always,* he says, * a filial reverence te your dear mother, 
and let not her old age, if she attain it, seem tedious unto you/ 
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^Hierefore, in case of my death (which weariness of the world will 
not suffer me to adjouiu so much as by a wish), do not proportion 
your respect by the mode of other sons, but to the greatness of her 
desert, beyond requital in relation to us both.* * Continue in love and 
amity with your sister, and help her when you are able.’ 

It may be silly to wish for children to immortalise your name, 
but yet our stem critic is found r\^1.iiiniiii:. ‘Let no time expunge 
his memory, that gave you the first tincture of erudition, to which he 
w^as more invited by love than profit, no less than his incomparable wife.* 

He turns to directions for his funeral. 

Bury me simpiy, I'or he that lies under the Horse of Heaven is convertible into 
Bweet herbs and fiowers, that may rest in such bosoms as would shriek at the 
Ugly Buggs may possibly be found crawling in the raagnilicent tomb of Henry 
the Seventh. That man wei‘c better forgotten that hath nothing of greater 
moment to register his name by tlian a grave. 

Neither can I apprehend such horror in Death as some do that nmder their 
lives miserable to avoid it, meeting it oftentimes by the same way they take to 
shun it. Death, if he may he giiesst at by his elder brother Sleep (borao before 
he was thought of, and fell upon Adam, ere be fell from his Maker), cannot he 
so terrible a messenger, being not without much ease, if not some voluptuous- 
ness. B<!sides, nothing in this world is worth coining from the licmse-top to fetch 
it, much less from the deep Grave, fumisht^d with all things becatiee empty of 
desires. 

Empty of desires, yes, but empty too, as far as Osborne w as 
concerned, of hope.s and beliefs, and possibly the feeling that life as 
well as death \ias no less emiity, was no siiiall factor in the* gloom 
that overshadowed him. How sadly he writes, ‘ If a stronger pro- 
pensity to Religion resides in Age than ^’outh (which I wish I^ha<l no 
cause to doubt of), it relates more to the Temperature of tlie Body, 
than any Improvement of the mind ; ’ and Ids creed, lys he suins it 
up, is but cold and comfortless. ‘ To conclude, let us .serN o God 
with what reverence we are able, and do all the good we can, 
making as little unnecessary work for repentance as is jiossible.’ 

An elastic formula, serving equally for the saint and the sinner, 
good, perhaps, in practice with some great principle as a motive 
behind it, but bad a.s an ideal. 

Francis Osborne was not and could not be a preacher of high 
ideals ; his advice is a true reflex of himself, with all his frailties and 
failings. No one is more aware of these than himself ; conceit W'aa 
certainly not among his faults, and after travelling so long in his 
eom}>any we cannot but feel some affection and pity for him as he 
eon eludes : 

Thus I l]ave‘ left you finished, dear son, a Picture of the ^V'orld ; in this at 
least like it, that it is frail and confused, being an original and not a copy, no 
more foreign help having been employed in it than what my own miserable expe- 
rience had imprinted in my memory. A-d as you have by trial already found the 
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trath of tome of theiie, ao 1 Biint (aunatly lieg of yon to triut tbe ngt, wiUioBt 
tbnutii^ yoiff fingers, like & cUld, into those flaoes in which yonr father hath 
formerly been burnt, and so add to the moltitode of incooTeniences be is forced to 
leare yon by inheritance. 

Now you are taught to Live ; there’s nothing 1 
Esteem worth learning, but the way to Die. 

There let us leave him ; be has long been resting in the haven 
he desired, but he ought not to be wholly forgotten, for though his 
other merits may be disputed, at least he can express himself in 
good English. Peace be to his ashes; he had but little ease in 
life. 





THE 

SUPERFLUOUS VACCINATION COMMISSION 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination can hardly be 
said to have justified its existence. It is, indeed, in more senses 
than one, a weighty document, and it embodies the results of a most 
painstaking inquir}', in the course of which an enormous mass of 
evidence from almost every witness who had a fact, or an opinion 
however foolish, to communicate ivas sifted with the most scn.puloiis 
care. And what is the outcome of all this labour? In its 
scientific aspect vaccination is left precisely as it was. The medical 
profession, which alone is competent to judge jn the matter, is 
jiractically unanimous in looking upon the question as absolutely 
settled ; as far a.s it is concerned, therefore, nothing is changed 
by the Report; it is but one blue-book the more. The oppo- 
nents of vaccination, who are, for the most part, incapable of 
appreciating scientific evidence, will certainly not be converted by 
the Report ; it gives them, indeed, arguments of the most convincing 
nature, but it cannot give them understanding. As regards the 
political aspect of the question the Report is a compron^'ae, and as 
such pleases no one. The tenderness shown for ( jnscientioa.s 
objectors is not enough for the stalwarts who denounce vaccination 
as an unclean thing, and appears mere w^eakness to the advocates 
of a policy of Thorough in its enforcement. The majority of the 
Commissioners evidently thought that it would be impolitic to 
carry their conclusions on the scientific reference to their logical 
issue, and they seem, if I may use a metaphor appropriate to the 
subject, to have attenuated their recommendations to a degree which 
thdy considered adapted to the tolerance of their recalcitrant col- 
leagues. The virus was made as benign as possible, but Dr. Collins 
and Mr. Picton showed themselves * naturally insusceptible.’ 

To ray mind the appointment of the Commissioii. was a mistake. 
It was not needed ; it was badly constituted for the pUTpose in view ; 
and its deliberations .were protracted to a degree that deprived the 
ultimate findings of much of the value that would have been attached 
to them had they been arrived at with leas apparent doubt and hesi- 
tancy. In saying that it was badly constitute, 1 mean that although 



the members were undoubtedly most capable men in- their Beveral 
spheres, they did not collectively form a body pa^cularly well fitted 
to deal with the question submitted to them. The medical members 
were, with one or two exceptions, chosen rather on the ground oi 
general eminence than of any special knowledge of the subject. In 
particular there was not a single one who could be regarded as a re- 
presentative of ])!ii lidlogy. It has been said that this is the day of 
old men. Ho^^ever this may he in politics and in other departments 
of intellectual activity, it is emphatically not the case in medicine. 
Hence ‘ general eminence * is an inadequate equipment for the solu- 
tion of problems of pathology — a. science which in its modem form 
has grown up within the last tw’enty years. Fortunately in so plain 
a case as that submitted to the Commission it was impossible for any 
liody of men trained in scientific methods and in the weighing of 
evidence to come to any but one conclusion. Their outrageously 
protracted deliberations, how’cver, not unnaturally unsettled people’s 
faith ill vaccination, and kept the law in a state of suspended anima- 
tion ; ^nd the evil they have thus done lives after them. It now 
rests witii the Legislature to decide w'hether the law sliall be quickened 
anew into vigorous life or become practically a dead letter. My own 
view as to the duty of the Government in the matter is clear, and 
will be frankly stated later. But something must first be said about 
the Report and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

After so unconscionable a length of incubation, there was reason 
to fear that the Report might prove to be an addled egg. This, 
however, is not the case as far a^* facts and deductions are con- 
cerned. The case for vaccination has been reinforced by modem 
instances ; some doubtful points have been elucidated ; and, above 
all, the ‘ antivacks,’ if I may be allowed to use a word which has the 
sauctioii of^jdward Jenner himself, have been allow^ed to have their 
say to an extent which testifies to the almost superhuman power 
of endurance of the Cbinmissioners. The case for anti-vaccination 
was, in fact, presented as it never has been before, and the presence 
upon the (.Commission of an advocatus diaholi of Ertich knowdedge 
and ability as my friend Dr. W, J. Collins ensured that every scrap 
of evidence against vaccination should be given its full weight. 
These circumstances make the fact that eleven out of thirteen 
Cypmmissioners — ^including men accustomed to sift and w'eigh 
evidence, like Lord Keiachell, Mr. Dugdale, and Mr. Meadows- 
White — gave theiis decislou unequivocally in its favour of special 
.significance. • 

It is imipxtant that this point should be set in the clearest 
possible light. The antivaccinists profess to •see in the Report a 
victory for their cause. On© is not surprised to read this kind of 
stuff in certain inconsiderable quarters ; but one did not expect to find 
it in respectable new^spapers. Yet the chief organ of Radicalism 
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^iit 1 ^ &r as to say : * Oar own reading of the Bepot^ is that iiie 
OefhxmssionerB have been heartily glad to escape firbm the intolerable 
position of spreading by force a faith which has lost its hold on 
them.’ Any one who can lead such a meaning into the plain language 
Oif the Keport must be gifted with the exegetic ingenuity of an 
Ignatius Donelly, or afflicted with that worst form of mental blindness 
which will not see. 

The Commissioners themselves express the hope that their Keport 
‘ will stimulate belief in the efflcacy of vaccination.’ It is, indeed, 
well calculated to do so ; and it would have been strange if jfaith in 
Jennet’s discovery had lost its hold on men who had had before them 
so irresistible an array of evidence as to the good which it has done 
to mankind. 

Before summarising the evidence, it will be instructive to glance 
backwards for a moment at small-pox as it was before Jenner drew 
its fangs. About the middle of the eighteenth century the celebrated 
mathematician Daniel Bemouilli estimated that it claimed fifteen 
millions of victims every twenty-five years, giving an annual li«locaust 
of six hundred thousand. Haygarth, a careful writer, computed 
that only 5 per cent, of mankind escaped the disease. But that 
which to my mind is more convincing than statistics is the fact that 
our forefathers looked upon small-pox as a scourge from which there 
was practically no hope of escape. As early as the ninth century we 
find a Jewish physician stating that the disease /ere omnibm accidU, 
The Arabian physician Khases, who is mentioned by Dr, ('ollins as 
the writer to whom we owe the first description of the disease, says 
that hardly any one escapes it. At the end of the sixteenth century 
Kell way e, the author of the first systematic treatise on thss disease 
in the English language, quoted by Dr. C. Creighton in Jris History 
of Ejddemics in Great Britain, says he ‘ need not greatJ^ stand upon 
the description of this disease, because it is a thing well knowm unto 
most people.* Buchan, writing tow'ards the end of the last century, in 
his Doraestic Medicine, so long the medical oracle of the British hou.se- 
hold, says that small-pox * is now become so general tliat very few 
escape it at one time or another ; ’ and adds, * This disease i.s so gene- 
rally known that a minute description of it is unnecessary.’ To appre- 
ciate the full force of this testimony, it must be borne in mind that 
Buchan was writing, not for medical readers, hut for the general 
public. 

Sir Gilbert Blane stated to a Committee of the House of Commons 
that in the closing years of the last century an adult 'person wlio had 
not had small-jxix was scarcely to be met with or heard of in the 
United Kingdom. Other countries were not less afflicted. In Kussia 
it was calculated that one out of every seven children bom died of 
Bxnall-pox. In France it was computed to cause one-teuth of the 
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dmth« firom all causes. In Crennany^ the popular belief in the 
* practical impoBBibility of escaping smallrpox found expression in the 
^proverb ‘Von Pocken und Liebe bleiben nnr Wenige frei.’ Thanks 
to vaccination, that proverb is now decidedly musty in thcf land of its 
birth. 

With the passing away of the eighteenth century came the dawn 
of a new era. In England, in Sweden, in Denmark, and in other 
countries of Western Europe, and in the United States the first 
quarter of the present century was marked by a striking decrease 
in the number of deaths from small-pox. It is needless to quote 
authorities or to give statistics in proof of this 'statement, for it is 
admitted by Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton themselves. The only 
question is whether the decrease was due to vaccination or to some 
other cause. On this point the Commissioners speak with no uncer- 
tain sound. They find that the cause of the decline was the protective 
influence of vaccination, which made itself felt more and more as the 
practice came into more general use ; and they find strong confirma- 
tion of yiis view in the fact that ‘ such information as is available 
goes to show that in the countries where vaccination did not become 
general, small-pox prevailed in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century very much as it had prevailed in the eighteenth.’ 

It is not till 1837 that what may be termed the modern 
history of the disease begins, as far as England is concerned. In 
that year the present system of registration of deaths came into 
existence. As regards Hcotland a similar record dates only from 1855, 
and as regards Ireland froni 1864. The legislative enactments, 
relative to vaccination in the several paits of the United Kingdom 
irorrespojjd roughly to these x>priods. If vaccination is an effective 
protection f^ainst small-pox, one would expect to find that in propor- 
tion as it is nipre strictly enforced, the more marked is the decrease 
in the prevalence of the disease. 

In England Acts * to extend the practice of vaccination ’ were 
passed in 1840 and 1841 ; in 185.3 it was made compulsory, but the 
provisions for carrying out the intention of the Legislature were very 
imperfect ; in 1867 the law s relating to vaccination w'ere consolidated 
and amended, and power w>'as given to Unions to appoint paid officera 
whose duty it should he to vaccintate free of charge all children 
brought to them for the purpose. In a number of Unions, however, 
the power was not exercised, and in the early part of 1871 there 
w^ere still a great many Unions in which vaccination officers had not 
been appointed. • In that year an Act was passed making the appoints 
ment of such oj^cers in all Unions compulsory, and providing for the 
better carrying out of the law. ■ • 

Taking the period from 1837 to 1894 as li wffiole the q^cial 
records show a very marked decline in the death-rate from smalUpox. 

VoL. XL-No. 288 a a 
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lii iB38 the number of from emell^poK (toge^^ with 

chicken-pox *) to every 100,000 living liras 1(^; In 1843, the 
year following the poasagec^ the hrstTaccination Act, the proporii<m : 
had fallen tb seventeen. From, that date down to 1853 it was never 
above forty. Since 1853, when vaccination was made compulsory, 
only in six years (1858, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1871 and 1872) has it 
exceeded twenty. The years 1871-72 represent a period of wide- 
spread prevalence and exceptional severity of the disease ; yet even 
in these years i^e mortality did not reach the proportion in 1838. 
Since then only in five years (1873, 1876, 1877, 1881 and 1884) has 
the ratio of deaths firom small-pox (and chicken-pox) to every 100,000 
living exceeded ten ; and in no single year has it exceeded twenty. 
For the years 1886 to 1894 the corresponding figures are 1, 2, 4, *4, 
■4, -5,2, 5, 3. 

In Scotland the death-rate from small-pox (and chicken-pox) in 1855 
w'as forty-eight to every 1 00,000 living. In 1 863 vaccination was made 
compulsory, and in 1865 the proportion had fallen to twelve, in 1866 
to six, in 1867 to three, and in 1868 to *5. In 1871-72 Scotland 
was visited by the prevailing epidemic, though to a much smaller 
extent than England ; the death-rate from small-pox rose to forty- 
four in 1871 and to seventy-four in 1872. Since 1877 the propor- 
tion of deaths from small-pox alone to every 100, OOO li\ ing has only 
once reached three, and in fourteen of these eighteen years it has 
been a fraction, only twice reaching *5. In 1890 and 1891 it was 0. 

In Ireland vaccination wa.s made compulsory in 1863. From data 
furnished by the Census returns of 1841, 1851 and 1861 tlie Commis- 
sioners estimate tliat the average annual death-rate from sinal 1-pox in 
Ireland j)er 100,000 living was seventy-three in the inter-cen.s7il period 
1831-1841 ; forty-nine in the period 1841-51, and twenty-one in the 
period 1851-61. In 1864 the death-rate from smali-pox alone to 
every 100,000 living was fifteen. In 1865 the proportion had fallen 
to eight, in 1866 to three, and in the four following years it was 
never above 6. Ireland did not escaj>e the tidal w'ave of small-[)OX 
which swept over the United Kingdom in 1871 ; the ])roportion of 
deaths from the disease in 1872 was sixty. Since then it hajs only 
once been above sixteen ; and from 1881-1894 it has only once 
reached three. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, increase of vaccination has been fol- 
lowed by decrease of small-pox in the three kingdoms during the last 
fifty to sixty years. There have been considerable fluctuations, but 
these are accounted for by other factors, such as what Sydenham 

' In tbe BegistraT-General'ti abstracts for the periods lS3a-42and 1847-51 no 
distinction is made between the deaths from sinall-poz and those from chioken-pox. 
The mortality from the latter disease is, howev^, too iosigniflca&t to be a disturbitig 
factor of any importanoe. The Commissioners have^ however, added it on in their 
in order to make the basis of comparison absolutely fair. 
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^called * fiipid6ti!i£e oeiisi^Qtioa/ a <M^iirl»ii^ influence ; 

these are. still ve^ imperfecldy known^ asui under pres^ eonditions 
be Gont]x>lled. Hie great epiileinie of lB7€k was an 
exainple of such disturbing influence. In the old days tMefore vaccsi- 
natiaa the disease was wont every now and then to assume a special 
malignity for which no cause could be assigned. As vaccination has 
not yet completely destroyed the disease, its diffusion and intmisity 
are still subject to considerable variations, though to a vastly leas 
degree than in the pre-vaccination era. This is evident on comparing 
the havoc wrought by small-pox in 1871, which, so far, has been by 
far the worst year under compulsory vaccination, with that of the 
epidemics of the last century. In 1871, of 514,879 deaths ftom all 
causes, 23,062 were from small-pox, or barely 4^ per cent., a propor- 
tion whicli in London in the last century was exceeded no fewer than 
iiinely-tliret^ times. Of the 100 years there were only seven in which 
the London small-pox death-rate (per 1,000 deaths from all causes) 
was less than that of the year 1871 in England and Wales as a 
whole.* * 

The exjierience of other countries — notably of Prussia and Sweden, 
whicli are well-vaccinated countries as compared with Austria, Russia 
and Spain, which are ill vaccinated— teaches tlie same lesson . It would 
be easy to give decisive statistical x>roof of this, but it is impossible to 
do so within the space at my disposal ; moreover, the argument may 
well rest on our own records, which are more easily verifiable. 

Not only has there been an immense reduction in the prevalence 
and fatality of small-pox, but a remarkable change has taken place 
in its incidence in resj^ect of age. Before vaccination came into use 
small-poS was the very Moloch of diseases. The Commissioners find 
that in all\ecords of epidemics in which the ages are given, the 
mortality waJ mainly among infants ; and they give some striking 
examples of its fatality among them. 

The ‘ slaughter of the innocents ’ caused by small-pox in the pre- 
vaccination era is easily exj)lained by the want of any protection in 
the case of young children. Adults suflered less not because the 
disease is a respecter of age, but because, as a rule, it spares those 
whom it has once touohed. As the greater part of the adult popula- 
tion had had small-pox in early life, grown-up people were protected 
against the disease as most of us are at the present day against 
measles and whooping . cough. Yaccination changed this, and as its 
protective power is greatest within a few years of its performance, and 
tends to die put at a later period, adults who now are only in excep- 
tional cases protected by a previous attack of small-pox are-^unless 
they have been re-vaccinated — ^mnoh more lialfle tb attack than young 
children. Of the &ct of a change of incidence of amall-pox in pbixS 
bl agei iliere is no dov^ and it is admitted by the dissentients them- 
- > J. ,C. MpVMii p, 
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iKil^ «ritiBg ia the lart cMitury for to guBi^ WWIm 
itKaiton!, thought it oeedleBs to describe minutely to symjptow df < 
BimBlUppx because they were known to all, Professor Henobhl 
Berlin, one of the greatest authorities on diseases of cliddren at the 
present day, writing for doctors, in his great work dealing with that 
special branch of medicine, has ‘excluded variola, which is very 
rarely met with nowadays/ ® 

That the cause of the change of age incidence is to be found in 
vaccination appears clearly from the statistics given in the fieport as 
to recent epidemics— at Sheffield in 1877-88; at Dewsbury in 
1891-92; at Leicester in 1*892-93; in London in 1892-93; at 
Warrington in 1892-93 ; and in Gloucester in 1895-96. 

While at Leicester, Gloucester, and Dewsbury the deaths under 
ten years of age were more than one-half, in London they were con- 
siderably less than one-half, and at Sheffield and Warrington about 
one-quarter of the total deaths. Now the vaccination returns prove 
that at Sheffield and Wanington the unvaccinated elerrfent wa» 
relatively small, while in London and Dewsbury it was considerable,, 
and at Leicester and Gloucester it was very large. In f^one- 
epondence with this we find that the death-rate from small-pox 
among children was relatively small at Sheffield and Warrington, 
considerable in I^ondon and Dew'shury, and high at I^eicester and 
Gloucester. In the two last-named towns the fatality among children 
approximated to that of the pre-vaccination era, which was just wdiat 
wns to be expected in places where the means of protection had 
practically ceased to be employed. Similar variations in respect of 
the age of the victims have been equally conspicuous in oCher epi- 
demics both in this country and abroad. No such chais^e is observ- 
able in measles, whooping cough, or scarlet fever, ^ fact which 
strongly suggests that in the case of small-pox some special counter-. 
acting influence is at work. What is this if it is not vaccination ? 
There i.s no other point of difference in the six towns referred to at 
all adequate to account for so striking a difference in the incidence 
of fatal small-pox. 

If vaccination is to any appreciable extent a safeguard against 
small-pox, there should be an appreciable difference in favour of 
those who have been vaccinated as regards the fatality of the disease. 
The epidemics specially studied by the Ckimmissioners give statistics 
which are ]strf iciilarly viiliiahle, as they refer td events so recemt that 
full information about them was procurable, and every conceivable 
precaution aj^ainst error was taken in their preparati* ti. 

Taking the six Ipwus just mentioned together, the total number of 
persona attacked was 11,065, of whom 1,283, or 20*9 jier cent., died* 

* LeelvreM tm Children's IHseases, Sydenham j9<Hfiety'8 Translation (Loadon, 18891. 



*wtIiD ir^ole number 2^321 were unvaceinated ; of tiieie 822, or 33‘4 
^ per o^t., were attacked. Of these 2,321 unvactnnated persons 
attacked, 1,449 were under ten years of age, and of these 523, or 36*0 
per cent., died. 870 were over ten ; of these 299, or 34’3 per cent., 
died. It should be noted that the fatality of the disease in two classes 
under ten and over ten among the unvaccinated was almost identical 
(36*0 under ten ; 34*3 over ten). 

Deducting the 2,321 unvaccinated persons from the total number 
attacked, there remain 8,744 to be counted as vaccinated. Of these 
461, or 5*2 per cent., died, as against 35*4 per cent, in the unvaccinated 
class. Taking children under ten only, the total number attacked in 
the six towns was 2,038, of whom 539, or 26*4 per cent., died. 
Deducting the 1 ,449 recorded as unvaccinated, we have 589 recorded 
as vaccinated; among these there were 16 deaths, a mortality rate of 
2*7 per cent. Of persons over ten years of age 9,001 were attacked, 
and of these 744, or 8 2 per cent., died. Deducting from these the 
870 claised as unvaccinated, we have 8,131 vaccinated persons who 
were attacked, of w’hom 445, or 5*4 per cent., died. Therefore the 
proportion of the death-rate to all attacks w^as 35*4 in the un- 
vaccdnated as compared with 5*2 in the vaccinated class ; or, taking 
children under ten alone, the mortality in the unvaccinated was 36*0 
per cent., as comimred with 2*7 in the vaccinated class. Excluding 
all children under one year from both classes, so as to avoid loading 
the unvaccinated class with infants under three months, we get to 
the results set forth below : — 

Vacuiuatfil ! Unvacclriatctl 

Attacks, 670 ; deaths, 16 ' Attacks, 1,236 ; deaths, 376 

Fatali^, 2’8 per cent. | Fatality, 30*3 per cent. 

Thus theproportion of deaths in the unvaccinated was largely in 
-excess of that in the vaccinated class in these epidemics, and the fact 
is equally plain whether the several towns are considered separately 
or all the six ai’e reckoned together. Conclusive testimony to the 
same effect is borne by the records of the Higbgate, Honierton, and 
Fulham small-pox hospitals. 

That vaccination protects not only against death but also against 
attack, is shown by the statistics given in the Keport as to the 
epidemics at Sheffield, Warrington, Dewsbury, and Gloucester, which 
all show a much higher rate of attack among the unvaccinated than 
among the vaccinated. The difference is particularly marked in the 
case of children under ten. Space will not allow of the figures being 
given in detailf biit the essential facts are shown in the table on the 
next page. / * 

Vaccination also greatly lessens the severity of the disease where 
it ikUs to protect against attack. The statistics of the six recent 
le^adeimcs taken by the Commissioners as test cases show this 
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1 Atteok nte under 10 

Attack ntie over 10 

Vaeoloated 

1 iriiraooiuated 

VaoolAat^a : 

UaTaccinated 

Sheffield . . 


7*9 

07*6 

28*8 

63*6 

Warrinaton . 


4*4 

54*6 

29-9 

67*6 

Dewsbury 

, 

10-2 

60*8 

27*7 

63*4 

Leister 


2-5 

36 ‘S 

22-2 

47*6 

Gloucester 


8*8 

463 

32-2 

50*0 


conclusively as j^gards all ages ; and if children under the age of ten 
are considered separately, the proportion of severe attacks in the 
vaccinated class was in all th^ towns quite insignificant. 

Enough has been said to show that, on the figures which have 
been quoted, the odds are greatly in favour of the vaccinated as 
against the unyaccinated. What is there that distinguishes the 
favoured class from the other ? Only vaccination. At any rate, if 
the protective influence is not vaccination, it is something which 
stands thereto in a relation like that of Leibnitz’s ‘pre-established 
harmony ; ’ for practical purposes, therefore, it would be prudent to act 
as if the connection between vaccination and lessened small-pox 
mortality were indeed cause and effect. 

It may be admitted that some change in opinion has taken place 
among medical men as to the abiding efficacy of a single, vaccination. 
Yet the change has been neither so sudden nor so great as the 
opponents of vaccination ai^pear to believe. .Tenner himself, in the 
first flush of the enthusiasm of discovery, not unnaturally enough 
over-rated the protective jwwer of his vaccine ; but experience 
brought better knowledge. Vaccination cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to do more than small-pox itself, and one at^ck of that 
disease is not, it is well known, an infallible preserwive against 
another. But that is surely not a sufficient reason for remsing to profit 
by such usefulness as vaccination has. How great that is the evidence 
already given is amply sufficient to show, but the full measure of the 
efficacy of what the dissentients call the ‘ protective rite ’ will be better 
aj^redated if the results of revaccination are taken into account. 
At Sheffield and Warrington revaccination^ was carried out among 
policemen and postmen, and though these men were, from the nature 
of their duties, much more exposed to contagion than ordinary people, 
no case of small-pox was reported among them. Small-pox is the most 
contagious of all diseases, and attendants in sm^l-pox hospitals might 
therefore be expected to show a very high rate of, attack. In the 
Sheffield hospitals, during the epidemic of 188 V- 88 , of eighty 
attendants who had been re^vaecinated not one contr^ed small^pos* 
At Leicester, of twenty-eight attendants in the hospital, six dedinod 
to be re^vaccinated. Of the whole number, six were attacked and one 
died. Five of these, including the &tal case, were among the six 
who refused to be re-vacsciiiated. At the Highgate Hospital, during 
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» the thirty-five years before 1871, not a single nurse or servant was 
attacked j since then, up to the date o£ the Report, only one case 

• had occurred, so that there is now a record of sixty years at this 
hospital with only one case among the attendants. TOe person 
attacked was a gardener, and alone of all the staff had not been 
re-vaccinated. The case of Prussia, wheje small-pox has l^n prac- 
tically extinct since the introduction of compulsory re-vacciii&tion 
in 1874, is an cruds. 

In short, what Virchow calls the brute force of statistics is all 
on the side of vaccination. The irresistible nature of the argument 
lies not merely in the strength of the^separate statistical details, but 
in their cumulative force. A fact, or a series of figures here or there, 
may be of doubtful import, but the mass of evidence, taken together, 
all points one way. The case for vaccination is \'ery strong, that 
for re-vaccination is overwhelming. 

Even from the brief summary here given of the evidence laid 
before fhe Commission, it will be seen that the effect as well as the 
intention of the Report is to stimulate belief in the protective power 
of vaccination ; nor do I see anything in the statement of the dis- 
sentient Commissioners calculated to neutralise that effect. From 
the scientific point of view they object to vaccination on two grounds : 
that it is useless as a means of protection against small-pox ; and 
that in a not inconsiderable proportion of cases it is injurious to the 
health of those who undergo it. They do not, it is true, explicitly 
affirm that vaccination has no protective po^er. They rather ‘ hint 
a doubt and hesitate dislike,’ but the drift of their argument is, 
to slio^sfthat vaccination is a useless ‘rite.’ The enormous diminu- 
tion in th^)revalence of small-pox since the ‘rite’ came into use 
is attributes to sanitary betterment. The discontinuance of inocu- 
lation is adduced as a secondary cause. As to this I may remark 
that the argument vrhich Dr. Collins and IVIr. Allanson Picton 
found upon it is an example of the inconsistencies into which 
the opponents of vaccination are betrayed by their eagerness to find 
Mreapons against it. Their point is that, inasmuch as the practice 
of inoculation kept small-pox alive, the mere substitution of a 
non-contagious process like vaccination must have had a striking 
effect upon the small-pox death-rate. But, on Ithe other hand, they 
maintain that the vaccinations in London which made so sfxong 
an impression on the medical profession at the l^eginning of the 
century, and uAiich formed the source of supply of matter, not only 
for this countty but for the others in which the practice was intro- 
duoed, were in &ct vaiiolations,’ the l^ph'uaed in them 

haying m matter. As vaccination spread oyer 

the, part of the civilised world with marvellous r^idity, it is 
evident, if the . n^ter was, as the dissentients contend, r^ly 
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w^kuBi there must for some time have been an UM^rease rather * 
than a discontmuaxme of inoculation. On the dissenti^itB* own 
shoinngi therefore, there should have been a corresponding increase * 
of small-pox. 

With regard to the improvement in sanitary conditions, in order 
to establish even prima fade a relation of cause and effect between 
that and the decrease of small-pox, it must be shown that the 
improvement began before the decrease became manifest. The de- 
cline of small-pox was not only great but sudden in all the countries 
where vaccination was adopted; if sanitary betterment was the 
cause, this betterment must have begun in Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and throughout Western Europe generally as at sound of 
trumpet. Is there any evidence of such a sudden and widespread 
awakening to the need for a sanitary new birth at the beginning of 
the century? The first comprehensive enactment which laid the 
foundation of our sanitary progress was the Public Healtli Act of 
1848, and this Act had to be extended by much subsequent ^legisla- 
tion. Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton quote two or three writers who, in 
the last century and in the early part of this, preached the gospel of 
isolation as a means of controlling contagious diseases, but these men 
were in advance of their generation ; moreover, they were prophets 
crying in the wilderness. How little their teaching had influenced 
practice even in the most enlightened quarters is shown by the 
following passage from Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson’s recently pub- 
lished Life of her father, Sir James Young Simpson, who is himself, 
by the way, referred to by the dissentients as the author of ‘ a pro- 
posal to stamp out small-pox and other contagious disecyses’ by 
isolation : . 

About 1868 [the very year the ' proposal ’ in question was puHushed] one of 
his resident assistants, Dr. Aitken, took scarlet fever in Queen Street. He was 
relegated to a top flat, and orders given for his isolation ; but Jarvis, wbo had on 
old-fashioned dislike to nurses, attended the sick doctor himself, and continued his 
work downstairs [the said Jarvis was the Cerberus of the medical oracle’s door]. 
We flom the schoolroom liked the victim who was isolated ; and, against orders, 
paid him visits and learned our lessons in his room. We had taken all the usual 
infectious diseases — ^measles, chicken-pox, and scarlet fever— in gangs together, for 
once one got it in those days it was the fashion for the others to follow suit at the 
same time by herding together. I suppose nowadays no day school would receive 
a pupil who came from a house where an infectious case was laid up, hut such a 
thing then was not dreamed of, though my father, by suggesting that the mode of 
stamping out such complaints should form part of every nursery education, was 
held as Quixotic. . 

Had Miss Simpson l^en writing of a period^ less than three quarters 
of a century earlier, c she would have certainly included small-pox 
among the ‘ usual iufectiouB diseases.’ The opponents of vaccination, 
may furly be asked to explain how it is that small-pox alone among 

these had ceased to be a. terror to the household. The official 

(■ 
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■‘ 'etatietics given in the Report bKow that within the last forty or fifty 
years there has been no reduction in the mortality &6m measles and 
Bcaxiet fever at all comparable to the decline in the mortality from 
small-pox. The same holds good of whooping cough. The dissen- 
tients say that these diseases cannot fairly be compared with small- 
pox inasmuch as they affect chiefly children. But why do they find 
their victims mainly among children ? Because most adults have 
already had them. It used to be just the same as regards small-pox ; 
how is it that sanitation which is credited with the victory over the 
worst scourge has suffered such ignominious defeat at the hands of 
the milder ones ? Again how is it that diphtheria has increased and 
is increasing in spite of better hygiene ? There is much more reason 
<1 priori for thinking that diphtheria would be influenced by sanitary 
measures than that small-pox would be so ; yet diphtheria is the mere 
despair of the sanitarian. The dissentients lay great stress on the 
great diminution in ‘ fevers ’ shown in the Registrar-General's Report, 
which ^ unquestionably in large measure the result of sanitary 
betterment. I say ‘ in large measure,* because part of the diminution 
is merely apparent, being due to the classification in other groups of 
several diseases formerly included among ‘ fevers.* The chief fevers 
are malarial fever, typhus, and typhoid. Of all these the cause is 
definitely known and can be removed — in the case of malaria by the 
drainage of marslies, in that of typhus by the prevention of over- 
crowding, and in that of typhoid by the removal and destruction of 
the specific poison. There is, however, no shadow of evidence that 
small-pox can be repressed by such measures. Sanitation may help 
recovery^from small-pox but it cannot prevent infection. But grant- 
ing that s^itation may have some influence in reducing the pre- 
valence of ^all-pox, it may safely be assumed that the advantage 
gained in that way is more than counterbalanced by the increased 
£a.cilities of communication, which make the diffusion of infectious 
disease immensely more easy and more rapid than it was even in the 
first half of the present century. 

As for the injurious effects upon the health attributed to vacci- 
nation, even if they were as frequent and as serious as Dr. Collins 
and Mr. Picton believe, they would not to my mind weigh in the 
scale against its advantages. The harmful consequences imputed to 
the vaccine lymph are at the worst infinitely less than those of 
small-ppx. Few at the present day, even among the members of the 
medical profession, have seen a bad case of small-pox in its untamed 
ferocity. To our forefathers it was only too familiar, and the almost 
feverish eagerness with Igftiich they accepted vaccination, in spte of 
solemn warnings of ^31 kinds of possible and impossible mischief 
may be taken as a measure of the dread with which they regarded 
the disease from which it was to preserve them. 

Dr. Ogle estimates that for the period 1881 to 1888 the proportio]^ 
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proportion was one in 38,87 the difference probably being due.^ 
the fact that in Scotland vaccination is perfumed within the first she 
months instead of the first three of life, and the majm'ity of children 
are vaccinated in their own homes. Even assuming, therefore, that 
all the deaths certified as being connected with vaccination are so 
connected— which is not the case— the risk to life is very slight. 

As regards the possible transmission of disease, it is true that 
deaths from syphilis have increased during the last twenty years 
among infants under one year of age. But the statistics show that 
the bulk of the fatality from the disease falls within the first three 
months of life, a fact which appears to suggest that it is mostly 
unvaccinated children who die of it. With regard to erysipelas, that 
is a disease which largely affects children independently of vaccina-' 
tion, and the Commissioners think the evidence conclusive tlj^t there 
has not been in the last forty years a substantial increase in mor- 
tality from erysipelas due to vaccination. It is undeniable, however, 
that erysipelas does sometimes occur after vaccination, as it does after 
the most trivial scratches or abrasions ; but it is equally certain 
that attacks of erysipelas are often attributed to vaccination when 
in reality the one event has only accidentally followed the other. 
The same thing may be said of skin eruptions ; I have myself known 
vaccination to be postponed for some reason, and the child has 
within a few days developed a skin affection which would unques- 
tionably have been thought to be the consequence of vaccination 
had that been performed. 

For my own part., having seen much of the effects vaccination 
as a general practitioner, and having had exceptional opportunities 
during nearly twenty years of seeing affections of various kinds 
supposed to have been caused by it, in the out-patient department 
of a large Ijondon hospital, I can only state my belief that the 
injurious consequences fairly attributable to vaccination are few in 
number, and mostly insignificant in nature. Such as they are, they 
are almost entirely preventible with proper care. On this point 
the Commissioners make recommendations which if adopted would 
make the risk of vaccination practically a negligible quantity. 

The existing law as to vaccination is bas^ on the hypothesis 
th^ it is an efficient means of protection against small-pox. To the 
medical profession this is not an hypothesis, but a fact established 
by larger and more decisive evidence thin any other in the whole 
range of therapeutics. It is significant that of the three mediGal xnen 
in this counfryy whom 1 may call the scientific heresiorchs. in th^s 
matter, two are not, and have not for many years, if ever, be«^ 
^general practitioners ; while the third is engaged in a special line of 
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|»Eactioeiii wliieh opport uni ties of observing the effects of vaccination 
Hfttist be ^tremely rare. Their objections are founded largely on 
theotetical considerations which can have little or no weight with 
those who know the facts from personal observation. The belief of 
the medical profession in the efficacy of vaccination is fully shared 
the Commissioners, only a minority of whom are medical men. 
Their Beport, in fact, justifies in the strongest possible manner the 
truth of the doctrine on which it is based. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that they should have made certain recommendations as 
to the carrying out of the law, which go far to stultify their own 
conclusions on the evidence before ihem. They recommend what 
amounts to a practical abolition of compulsion. Parents who object 
to vaccination are to be allowed to follow the dictates of their con- 
science in the matter. This (not to speak it profanely) seems to me 
mere foolishness. Many parents feel compelled by what they call 
their conscience to use strict discipline in bringing up their children, 
but thg law shows no regard for their conscience when the discipline 
exceeds a certain limit. The Peculiar People have a conscientious 
objection to medical treatment of any kind, but the law does not, 
therefore, hold them guiltless if their children die for the want of it. 
Children are not the chattels of their parents j they are also the 
property of the* State, and the parent’s liberty of action as regards 
his child needs to be limited not only in the interest of the child, 
but in that of the nation. I therefore consider it in the highest 
undesirable that the Legislature should give effect to this recom- 
mendation, even in the modified form proposed by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson and Sir W. Gruyer Hunter. The opposition to vaccina- 
tion come^ after all, from a minority which is numerically small ; and 
whatever ^y be the case as regards other matters, where the public 
health is concerned a minority has no rights. Vaccination, if i4» is 
to do its full measure of good to the community, must be not 
merely ‘compulsory’ but compelled. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners that penalties for nonconformity should be abolished, 
is only a concession to democracy, which regards rnedical science 
with suspicion and dislike ; and it is to be feared that it will lead to 
disastrous consequences for the coming generation if Grovemment 
does not show itself wiser than the Commissioners. 

On the evidence submitted to them, and on their own conclusions 
after careful sifting of that evideni^, their only logical comse 
would have been to recommend compulsory re-vaccination of all 
chUdren at thmge of ten or thereabouts. But if it is too mueh to 
iMk that re-v«ccination ^should be made cosajulsory, at least 
• may ask that it shall be encouraged by the State and by society 
in^evexy posBsible way. It should be insisted on as a legula^ pcm* 
^ition of admission to every, branch of the public service. It should 
be made a condition of passing beyond a certain standard in all 
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Boarii Schools; of admission to training ships, reformatmies and ^ 
homes and teaching establishments of all kinds under public con* ^ 
tM, to all public schools, to the local examinations of the universitieB, 
and to the preliminary examinations for the professions. The French 
Oovemment has just ordered that all persons wishing to enter as 
medical students in Paris must first be re-vaccinated. This precau- 
tion might, with the greatest advantage to the public as well as to 
individuals, be extended to all professions where a regular apprentice- 
ship is required. It would be well also if it were adopted by railway 
companies, ship-builders, gas and water companies, owners of fimtories 
and warehouses, and all large employers of labour, and by authorities 
of schools. In fact, a system of rewards for re-vaccination might be 
established, and it is conceivable that in this way public opinion 
might be educated to such a degree that it would come to be deemed 
as disgraceful to be unre-vaccinated as it is now thought to be un- 
washed. 

If the State concerns itself with vaccination at all, it is incumbent 
on it to exercise strict vigilance over its performance. At present, 
it must be admitted, it is too often imperfectly performed. I am 
inclined to think that it would be better to entrust the duty alto- 
gether to public vaccinators, who should seek out the persons to 
^ vaccinated at their own homes, and whose work should be under 
Oovemment inspection. I think also it is the clear duty of the State 
to make itself responsible for the supply as well as for the use of pure 
lymph. That there is room for reform in the way vaccination is now 
carried out, at least in England, is clearly shown by the evidence 
before the Commissioners ; and the Report will have done sopiething 
to compensate for its evil effects in other ways if it lead?* to a more 
efficient and a more careful performance of the operatioif^ 

Isolation, which is the substitute proposed for vaccination by the 
dissentients, is most useful as an ally, but it could not stand alone as 
a means of protection, for the simple reason that when any strain on 
the machinery came it would inevitably break down, as it did at 
Leicester in 1893. ‘ Compulsory isolation' on any large scale would 

be fEu* more resisted than vaccination, and if enforced, would be sure 
to lead sooner or later to the revolt of the rate-payer. In fact, the 
‘ conscience ' of recalcitrant parents would be at least as much out- 
raged by isolation as by vaccination, and its enforcement would only 
le^ to the development of a new kind of ‘ martyr.’ 

To sum up — I would retain the element of ^compulsion in full force 
as far as primary vaccination is concerned, but I would make * mar- 
tyrdom ' less .cheap. Instead of repeated penalties, would impose 
one fine sufficiently Substantial to act as a deterrent. In case of per- , 
sistent disobedience I would go the length of temporary disfiranchise- 
ment, a penalty which is not too great for an act of bad citizenship. 
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fifr-vaednatioB should, as already said, be promoted by a system of 
rewuds. 

After ail, the question of vaccination is one that chiefly concerns 
the people itself. Ihe medical profession, if it looked at the matter 
from a purely selfish point of view, would certainly take no trouble 
to promote a practice which is directly injurious to its material 
interests. Doctors kiow how to protect themselves and those dear to 
them, and if only men and women were in question, they might be 
content to let them enjoy the freedom which, as Dr. Gregory wrote 
many years ago, every Englishman values so greatly, of ‘ doing what 
is foolish and wrong, and going to the devil his own way.’ 

But the young, young children, 0 my hrothers ! 

For the sake of these helpless ones I would earnestly plead that 
there should be no relaxation of the existing law. 


Malcolm Morris. 






A SHINTO FUNERAL 

Among the advisers who in this generation have surronnded the 
throne of Japan there have been none more valued by both Emperor 
and people, none who, by wise counsels and devoted loyalty, have 
contributed more to raise the ancient empire to the position which it 
occupies to-day, than Prince Taruhito Arisugawa, whose death caused 
universal mourning throughout the land. 

A man of high principle, and steadfast, upright, honest character, 
he joined to the ardent patriotism which is a Japanese characteristic 
a warm personal affection for the Emperor ; and by his caution and 
wisdom he was a constant influence for good in all state affairs. A 
prince of the blood, but by birth no nearer than a fourth cousin of 
the Emperor, the Japanese custom of adoption gave him the position 
of uncle to the latter, and he was, whether by birth or by reason of 
this adoption is uncertain, heir presumptive to the throne next in 
succession to the crown prince. " 

When, at the beginning of the war with China, Hi 'oshima was 
fixed on as the headquarters of the army, he accompanied the 
Emperor thither, and, as chief of the general staff, was ever in his 
place at the counsels of war, and working indefatigably for the success 
of the plans which his wisdom did so much to . formulate. 

If we reckon, as we surely must do, among the brave men who 
liave given their lives for their country those whom disease has 
stricken down while they were leading armies to victory, Prince 
^risugawa’s name must be included in the number. The staff at 
EUtoshima, following in that the example set them by the Emperor, 
[lave kept constantly before their minds the hardships and privations 
mduied by the troops, and have regulated tneir ^own lives by a 
itandard which they have striven to approximate to ^that which is 
possible for their soldiers. ^ 

Prince Arisugawa was sixty-one ; not an old man, but still past 
^he age when such exertions and privations can be undergone with 
Impunity, and there appears to be no doubt that when, in December, 
ie was attacked by typhoid fever, the strain to which his constitution 
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^ bittii been snbjeeted diuing the preceding months had so fer under- 
sotrad it as to make recovery impossible. He t^aa at once moved 
I from Hiroshima to his summer palace at Maiko, nea^ Kobi, and 
there he was tenderly nursed by his wife and by his daughter-in-law, 
the wife of his adopted son (and younger br(^her) Prince Takihito 
Arisugawa, until the end came. 

Prince Takihito, who is hardly more than half the age of the late 
prince, young enough to he in reality his son, holds the rank of com- 
mander in the navy, and was at his post on board the Matmsh/ima 
Karif Admiral Ito’s flagship, off Port Arthur. Though he had been 
ordered home by the Emperor, he arrived too late. The body had 
been embalmed in order that he might’look once more on his father’s 
face, the funeral ceremonies delayed that he might conduct them, and 
so he, with the princesses and their suite, brought their dead home 
to his palace in Tokyo. 

The long, smooth, easy journey by the well-worked railway forces 
our thoughts back by contrast, though it is but a short way back as 
to time,* and suggests to us what, thirty or forty years ago, would 
have been the magnificent progress of this dead prince, borne to his 
burial up the Hokaido. 

The special train was timed to reach Tokyo at one o’clock in the 
morning, so as to avoid any publicity ; and not till the next day, 
when the body lay in the Arisugawa palace, was the official announce- 
ment of the death made. The coffin was placed in an inner chamber, 
and there came the grand master of ceremonies, bearing gifts for the 
dead, and a last message from the Emperor. This is a touching and 
very ancient custom. The body of the dead prince lay robed in the 
old traditional court dress of richest white, with his mourning family 
round him .V First the gifts, rolls of red and white silk, were pre- 
sented ; the^ standing in front of the coffin, the messenger read, or 
rather intoned, the last greetings of his master : 

We wish to express to you, Taruhito, our sense of our many and great obliga- 
tions to you for your many and great services to us and to our country during your 
whole life. At the time of the great restoration you took an active part, and by 
your wise counsel, assisted us greatly. During the present war you have again 
done us great and good service by your assistance in our deliberations. You have 
been a pillar of support to us. To our infinite sorrow you have not lived to see 
the end of the war. Unfortunately it has pleased God to remove you from us, 
from your country and from your family. 

* Mitisuuiio. 

The scene ms profoundly touching and impressive, never to be 
ffttgotten by those who witnessed it. The prin^ wa8*of the Shinto 
religion, the recognised state religion of Japan, one oharaoteristic of 
which is a dignified simplicity of form, colour, and ceremoniaL There 
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aid idiight by all thememberB of the &mily aiid by Sbinto 
who, twice a day, said ‘ masses ’ for the r^se of the soul of the de^ 
ptince. While this solemn watoh was being kept in the inner 
chamber, crowds came to express their condolences to the living 
and their respect for the dead, inscribing their names in a volume 
laid out in the ' genka’ or entrance hall. The whole city was in 
mourning. In the streets, lately so gay with decorations for the new 
year, no flag or lantern was to be seen. All music was strictly for** 
bidden. The accustomed tinkle of the koto behind the paper slides 
of the houses was not heard ; nor the notes of the piano from the 
schools and homes where young girls labour with patient diligence to 
add the graces and accomplishments of the West to those which are 
their birthright ; nor the twang of the samisen, played at the street 
comers by old women with an air faux of poverty about them, which 
is more potent than their strains to charm a sen or two from passers- 
by. AIL were silent, and, as is so often the case, their absence* seemed 
more noticeable than their presence had ever been. 

The funeral was a national one, twenty thousand dollars having 
been voted by the diet for the purpose. The ceremonial to be observed 
was arranged by a special commission appointed by the Kmperor. 
The imperial burying-ground is more than four miles distant from 
the Arisugawa palace, and early in the morning the entire route was 
packed on either side with crowds so quiet and orderly that the gen- 
darmes and police who were there to keep the road did not seem to 
find any exercise of control necessary. 

Tora 710 mon and Sakurada mitmke are two of the ma’iy gates 
guarding bridges over the moats, which are the grea^^distinctive 
feature of Tokyo. In the wide, open space between thjse two gates 
the crowd was perhaps greatest, for here the procession may be 
said to have been formed. The palace stood at a little distance 
only, halfway up a steep hill, at the foot of which is the open space 
just mentioned. Many carriages and jinrickshas waited below, and, 
with more than one regiment of soldiers, filled the centre of the space. 
Crowded round these, save where the road was kept free for the pass- 
ing of the procession, were those who had come to see the great man 
borne to his burial. 

It was an ideal winter morning, the clear frosty air and the sun- 
shine combining to make all bright things brighter and to light up 
even the most sombre. Men, t^l on their high wc^en gista, held 
up their children on their shoulders. Girls with brilliant holiday 
sashes, and with elaborate kaifizashi in their hair, where whole scenes- 
of naval and military glory are condensed on the top of a hairpin, 
flitted about hand in hand, too shy to push, looking in vain for a. 
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other a huge tin tniinpet, is hastily checked by his guardians at the 
inmnent srhen he is beginning m inappropriate and unktirfiil blast 
on his instruznent. There, a very small girl, smiling patiently among 
the skirts and legs which threaten to smother her and the smaller 
and equally patient baby bound on her back, is rescued and puUed 
into a position, of some advantage by a very raw recruit who seems 
to have hardly settled into his unaccustomed uniform. The jinricksha 
men are there in crowds, standing up in their vehicles, which are 
drawn up close under the brick wall which surrounds the buildings 
of the diet. They are mostly elderly and broken-down men, for 
their stronger fellows are with the armies. Some more daring spirits 
among the crowd have climbed to the top of the wall ; but they are 
young and something more than thoughtless, for any such over- 
looking is contrary to good manners, and has been known, when 
practised quite innocently by foreigners, to give serious offence. 

Foiethe most part a solemn silence prevailed, and sadness and 
awe marked all faces as the enormous procession passed on with all 
the pomp and circumstance of a military funeral. At a little distance 
in front of the procession were carried a number of stands of flowers, 
about twelve hundred in all. The flowers were of many colours, 
arranged in cones eight or ten feet high, with stands or stems of 
bamboo, by means of which they were afterwards planted round the 
grave. Each of these twelve hundred cones was carried by a man in 
the ancient mourner’s dress, namely, a long kimono of white linen 
and a tall black cap with a backward curve in its long peak. Follow- 
ing the|^ came a company of mounted police, with dress and appoint- 
ments as ni^ern as those of the others were archaic : fine men, with 
the resoluteV&tience of the drilled policeman very visibly expressed 
in face and bearing. The sakaki came next — the Cleyera japonida^ 
the sacred tree of the Shinto religion. These were in great numbers, 
with roots intact and of considerable size, the gifts of the Emperor 
and of members of the royal family — a moving forest, whose dark 
green boughs were relieved by streamers of paper, red and white, 
bearing on them sacred inscriptions and prayers for the soul’s 
repose. 

Then followed many tall standards, red and white — last, tower- 
ing above the rest twenty feet or more, gleaming and glancing in 
the sunshine, the standard of the princes of the blood, displaying its 
rich brocade o# white and gold uninscribed, wh^e the name and 
fame of a mea^r man would have been set forth. Next followed a 
band of spearmen bearing koko, an ancient weapon with a white silk 
banneiet depending from it. Behind these was'bome a large coffer 
of white wood containing the offerings of food to be made to the 
dead at the grave ; its stand and silken coverings followed. Then 
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came tbe orders and decorations of tlie prince : first, the -star, ribbon 
odlar of the Ghrysahthemom ; then the foreign orders, fiftM 
in ail, each carried on a eusbicHi of black velvet by an officer of 
ibllitary rank. 

A solitary white-robed monmer, bearing a pair of high 
wooden shoes, preceded the coffin. These shoes are for the weaiy 
feet of the dead on the last, long journey. On the coffin were laid 
the uniform hat and coat of the prince, his sword being carried by 
officers. 

A roof or tabernacle of beautifully wrought wood, with closely 
shut bamboo blinds, concealed the coffin from view during the pro- 
cession. The bier on which the coffin rested was carried by twenty- 
four m^ in the white robes of mourners, under the escort of numerous 
officers in full uniform. 

Behind came the chief mourners, Prince Takihito on foot, in the 
old mourning garb of Japan — wide hakama trousers of black linen, 
with an overdress of white, and ceremonial black hat. With rough 
straw sandals on his feet, and a tall staff of bamboo to guide bis*pilgrim 
steps, he was a striking and pathetic figure, this mourner brother- 
son I at once so representative of all that is oldest and all that is 
newest in this land of sharp contrasts. 

Both preceding and following the bier were many mounted Shinto 
priests in their white robes, not very unlike those of the mourners, 
but with certain distinctive features. The master of the ceremonies 
and gentlemen in waiting followed, in grey linen hakama^ and the 
horses of the prince, their trappings veiled in crape, were led by the 
grooms. The widowed princess and other ladies of the family came 
after, in close carriages. They wore yellow dresses partly creiled in 
black. More distant relations wore red and white, ^^gh officials 
in full court dress covered with decorations made thM part of the 
procession most brilliant. Hundreds of carriages and jinrickshas 
followed. The troops were the Imperial Body G-uards preceding 
the procession, and the Tokyo garrison following — ^ten. thousand men 
in all. 

To the north-west of the city, at the top of a steep, richly wooded 
hiiWj is the cemetery of the imperial family. Set apart for the 
purpose on the removal of the court from Kyoto, twenty-five years 
ago, no emperor has as yet been laid in it ; W several members of 
the imperial &mily are buried there, surrounded by ever-increasing 
groves of the sacred saJedhi. 

The great and once fiimous Buddhist temple of Gokokuji adjoins 
the cemetery and crowns the hill. But Buddhi8iii>, once almost 
amalgamated \rith the indigenous Shintoism, has beenpushedfiirther 
and farther from it since the restoration to supreme authority of the 
heaven-descended Emperor, and with a much accelerated impulse 
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daring the course of the last few months ; Bnddhism suggesting 
Cihtna, with a note of bitter eninity running in the suggesrion, which 
becomes intensified with each fresh incident of the war. So the 
Buddhist temple was ignored in this funeral ceremony^ which was 
severely and exdusively Shinto, 

At the foot of the hill, and just inside the gates of the cemetery, 
the procession paused. Here large tents had been erected, in which 
food was served to the whole of the vast assembly in little square 
boxes, each famished with chopsticks. Crowds of poor peojde 
outside afterwards shared in the feast. Beyond these tents a tem- 
porary temple had been erected, stiU at the foot of the ascent, judged 
too steep to be surmounted by a crowd so immense. This temple, 
in accordance with the canons of pure Shintoism, was of &ir white 
wood, relieved on the steep roof by gleams of gold. In front of it 
stretched a broad, square platform, with chairs six deep ranged round 
it under the shelter of an overhanging roof. Here were seated the 
guest^ all the members of the corps diplomatique^ a few other 
foreigners, and all that was most distinguished and representative of 
Japan. 

On an altar in front of the temple stood the coifin, the decorations 
and orders of the prince being arranged on a table beside it. All 
around rose, as in a moment, the ring of sacred sahaki trees. Up the 
platform came the chain of Shinto singers in their rich white silk 
garb, followed by the pathetic figure of the pilgrim mourner ; 
representatives of the Emperor and Empress, scions of the imperial 
family, great nobles and foreign ministers, ranged themselves in 
order in their appointed places. The whole formed a scene not to be 
forgottSn. Against the dark background of the pine-clad hill, under 
the clear p^e sky and in the sunshine of the perfect winter’s day, 
rose the artistic white temple. Around it were the tall bright 
banners and the innumerable cones of brighter flowers. The quaint 
old-world garments of mourners, priests, and choristers formed a 
startling contrast to the brilliant uniforms, many of them blazing 
with decorations, which suited well with the martial bearing and 
keen, set faces of the men who wore them — the makers of the new 
Japan, who yet are the very conscious inheritors of the unforgotten 
traditions of the old. 

Around all these swayed the huge crowd, hushed in the extremest 
solemnity. The weM notes of the ancient Shinto music sounded, 
swelling and faUing in inflections strange to Western ears, and in- 
expressibly d(^ful. Then the chief priest advanced to the coffin 
and presenter the offodngs — fish, birds, vegetables, findt, cakes, 
rice, and wines. A prayer was intoned, after which the priest read 
from a scroU the eulogium of the prince, setting forth his services to 
the State, and enumerating his honours and rewards. It concluded 
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Uim : VTbe deep grief of imperial i^estiea and of every 

memlm of the imperial is great. They have ee^t eaeh 

one fais messenger to present (Hrayers and offerings. Deign giaeioasly^ 
0 soul, to accept these oS^rings, and sleep, 0 body, unmolested ia 
the depths of this sacred ground/ The reading was follow^ by 
the offering of the gakd, folded streamers of paper fastened to 
sm^ branches of the adkaki. What inward and spiritual grace is 
signified and conveyed by these outward symbols is a matter not to 
be lightly expounded; but they are sacramental tokens never far 
absent from the lives of the people, and their presentation is the supreme 
act of worship at each crisis of Ijfe wherever the Shinto rites prevail. 
In measured order — ^imperial representatives first, their gokei bound 
round with crimson silk, then mourners and friends — each received 
from the hands of the priest the branch with its waving zigzags of 
paper, laid it, deeply bowing, upon the altar, and turned away, 
conducted by the chamberlains. 

An endless ceremony it seemed ; but nothing tires the patience 
of a Japanese assembly, least of all a function so solemn as this. At 
last it was over ; the crowd dispersed slowly, and, as the short day 
closed in, the mourners bore the coffin up the steep ascent to where, 
deep and granite-lined, the open grave awaited it, under the shelter 
of yet another newly erected temple. Slowly, and with many 
prayers, it was lowered, the pilgrim’s shoes and the warrior’s sword 
resting together on the top, along with a handful of coins, and a 
plate of copper bearing a long inscription, in which expressions of 
grief, eulogy, and reverential worship of the departed all found place. 
The widow stood by the head of the grave while the mound was 
heaped high, ten feet or more, above it. The darkness fell' before 
the last prayers were said and the last mourners move(^4way, save 
those who took the first turn in the unceasing watch to be kept for 
fifty days beside the dead. 

For this watching, begun in the death chamber, is continued for 
so long. Priests occupy the temporary ho^8e8 erected near the 
grave, and offer up unceasing prayers, not to the dead, although his 
deification has been recognised in those writings and speeches. We 
must not be too logical, or we may miss after all the meaning which 
we and they feel after 0 Kami Sa/n, The great God is over all 
these minor myriads of gods, and 0 Kami 8afn*B judgment follows 
the deeds done in the body. At the end of these fifty days it will be 
delivered, and the prayers and alms of the aaTViv<^ will help to 
weigh down the scale of his virtues ; and thus it is thvt day by day, 
the men unshaven, and the women with their long blad^ hair floating 
unbound, those who love him, come and worship at his grave. After 
the fifty days are .over the mourning is relaxed, but there is a 
monthly celebration at the grave daring the first year, and an annual 
commemoration during seven years or longer. 
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Prince TakMto baa laid aside bis sandals and bis pilgrim garb, 
and is again at bis pMt on the MaimMm im, rowing history. 
As yet ibe old order and ibe new go on side by side. Gbe dd is 
rooted deep in the national life. The new? He who lives will see. 

Alethea Yayeno Sannomiya 

{English mfe of the Vice Qrand Master of the Cerewmiee 
to HU Majesty the Emperor of Japan), 
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T//£ FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE 
OF IRELAND 


It need not be a matter of surprise if a good deal is beard next 
Session of Parliament of the financial grievance of Ireland. At any 
rate, the Irish public of all sections and all political parties are just 
now giving fair and ample warning on the subject. It is unfortu- 
nately true that there are not many matters on which Nationalists 
and Unionists, landlords and tenants, peers and peasants, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Presbyterians are united \ but there are some, and 
one of them is the robbery of Ireland w^hich has been conclusively 
exposed by the report of the Financial Eelations Commission and 
by the evidence on which it is founded. For the present it would 
appear as if the political campaign on the one side and on the other 
in Ireland were about to be suspended in fevour of an agitation, 
participated in by all parties, in support of the demand that the 
robbery referred to should cease. In Cork, a requisition signed by 
Unionists, Parnellites, and anti-Pamellites has been presented to the 
Earl of Bandon, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, to a general 
meeting of the county and city to consider the question and pass 
resolutions in reference to it ; Irish public bodies of all kinds are 
almost every day expressing their minds upon it in emphatic 
terms ; and there can be little doubt that, before Parliament meets, 
a body of opinion will have been obtained in &vour of the popular 
view, the national character of which cannot possibly be questioned. 
Even Englishmen will probably admit that it would be strange if all 
this were not the case. If England were a part, say, of France, as at 
one time it seemed not impossible that it would become, and if, after 
several generations of common government and ‘ indiscriminate * 
taxation, it were declared by a tribunal mostly composed of French- 
men that England had been despoiled at the rate oksome millions 
sterling a year by ‘the predominant partner,* Englishmen would 
almost to a ceitaintjl- jake advantage of such a declaration to declare, 
in their turn, that they would not submit longer than they were 
compelled to so great an injustice. Moreover, it is felt that this 
financial grievance is not recognised or admitted in England as 
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» -widely as could be desired, and that accordingly a vigorous agita- 
tion is necessary if redress is soon to be obtained. But the great 
fact to be noted is that, for the hrst time probably since the Union, 
the whole population of Ireland is, as has been said, united on an 
Irish question, and that, should England resist the Irish demand, it 
will have, at least on this occasion, no Irish aiders or abettors. 

The conclusions of the Financial fielations Commission, which 
are sufficiently remarkable in themselves, are rendered more so by 
remembering the constitution of that body. Putting out of account 
the Irish members of the Commission, who may by some persons be 
regarded as prejudiced in favour of the Irish view of the question 
inquired into, but who, however, include Unionists as well as 
Nationalists in their number, let us see how the rest of the Com- 
mission was constituted. To English and Scotch readers it will be 
sufficient to mention the names of the late Mr. Childers, Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, the late Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, M.P., Sir David Barbour, Mr. Bertram Currie, and Mr. 
W. A. Hunter, ex-M.P., to enable them to know that British interests 
and the interests of the Treasury in especial were amply represented. 
Indeed, it may be said, without any disparagement whatever to the 
Irish Commissioners, that British interests were better represented than 
the interests of Ireland, for no Irish Commissioner possessed the 
exjjert knowledge which comes and can only come of such length- 
ened official experience as that of Mr. Childers, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir David Barbour, and Mr. Currie. 
Yet, of the eight British representatives on the Commis.sion, four 
have simed the joint rejK)rt to which all the Irish representatives 
have attaclmd their names ; two others, Mr. Childers and Sir Robert 
Hamilton, v^uld undoubtedly have done so if they had lived ; one 
other. Sir David Barbour, has presented a report of his own, which 
shows that he too might have followed suit without outraging his con- 
science ; and even the remaining member can hardly be said to deny 
the main facts. Never before, it may safely be said, has an inquiry 
by men of such widely divergent views on political and other subjects 
into a question so complicated, and involving such antagonistic 
interests, resulted in so practically unanimous a verdict. But this 
verdict is unusually remarkable for another reason also. The facts 
and figures on which it is based were mainly supplied by the officials 
of an English Government, and made out under the directions of the 
various departn^nts of that Government. No such objection, there- 
fore, can tsK&n to the evidence by Englishmen as that it was 
one-sided oryinsufficient. It is doubtful, however, if such an 
objection may not properly be made by Irishmen. In this matter 
Irishmen have always been at a great disadvantage. Not only have 
they not had the expert skill whidi official experience alone brings, 
but they have not had access to the sources of information necessary 
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to detemiiie the queGtion. I do not, of course, suggest &id; fiust 

of ilii|brtance has been delibemtely kept back fiom the Goiilmisi^dn ; 
btit it is quite possible that if Irishmen, unconnected in any my 
lidth the Government departments, had before them all the <^ci^ 
infoimation possessed by those departments, they might, by reason 
of looking at matters from a different point of view, not only put a 
different meaning on some facts and hgures that have been fhmished, 
but might even see importance in other &Gts and figures that have 
been passed over as of no significance. 

But to come now to the actual findings of the Commission. 
They are five in number; and are as follows : 

1, That Great Britain and Ireland must for the purpoae of this inquiry be 
considered as separate entities. 

n. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events 
showed, die was unaUe to bear. 

III« That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1658 and 1860 
wajB not justified by the then existing cucumstances. 

rV. Ihat identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve eq.iality of 
burden. 

V. That, whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth. 

To an Irishman who has been following the course of this 
financial controversy, the first observation that suggests itself, on 
reading this series of conclusions, is that they completely justify all 
that has ever been said upon the subject from the point of view of 
Ireland. From time to time during the last half-century Irishmen 
of every political party have complained of the over-taxation of their 
country. The late Mr. O’Neill Daunt, a Repealer of thqold school, 
of whom it may be said that neither his pre-eminent abj^ties nor his 
public services have ever met with adequate appreciation ; The 
O’Conor Don, a Liberal Unionist ; the late Colonel Dunne, a Con- 
servative, and sometime member of Parliament for Queen’s County ; 
Sir Joseph McKenna, a Home Ruler, and other representative Irish- 
men, whose names it is needless to mention, have all at various times 
laid down the main propositions just quoted ; the exact amount, of 
course, of the excess of Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial revenue 
beyond her proper share being with them all a matter of doubt. 
But they have all been, as it were, laughed out of court. That 
Ireland was unjustly treated in financial madters, either at the time 
of the Union or afterwards, was a circnmstiince which no British, 
statesman would admit. The contrary, indeed, was assorted — ^namely, 
that Ireland was unduly fiivoured. The fact that sf je was exempt 
from certain taxes to which Great Britain was sulr^ect, the ‘ exceptional ’ 
grants and remissions of loans made to her, and the abnormal expen- 
diture upon the government of Ireland, were all pointed to as con- 
flliiflivelv showine that that country was really the petted and 
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paiapeTed member of the United Kingdmn, ancj tbet it was England 
which really suffered from the working of the existing financial 
system. Statesmen of both the great British pazties have con- 
tinuously and consistently committed themselves to this view^ but 
most of all, perhaps, Mr. Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) and Mr. 
Gladstone. Again and again Irish members have laid the Irish case 
before the House of Commons, and have invariably been met with 
the same answer from the Treasury bench, no matter who might be 
its occupants. At last, however, the Irish complainants stand justified 
and their opponents confounded. At last an authoritative declaration 
has been made that Ireland has, at all^ events for the last forty or fifty 
years, been grossly overtaxed, and that at present the over-taxation 
amounts to at least a sum approaching three millions sterling a year. 
It is a ' tremendous admission,’ as Mr. M(»rley has said, and English- 
men may still doubt it or refuse to believe it ; but there it is, and it 
will not be and cannot be got rid of by any special pleading however 
jilaiisiljJe. or by any protests however vehement. It is scarcely too 
much to say that since the Commission spoke the cause has been 
finished. 

The findings of the (Commission, as set forth in the common or 
joint Bepoii, take up but a very small space, but they embrace 
practically the whole case ; and it may be added that the Supple- 
mentary Beports, to speak broadly, are concerned either with setting 
forth the grounds for those conclusions, or, as regards two of the 
reports, with vain attempts to explain some or all of them away. 
Once it is established or admitted — (1) that Great Britain and Ireland 
are to be treated in this matter as separate entities ; (2) that the Act 
of UniSn imposed a burden on Ireland which she was unable to bear, 
and led t(^er being taxed on the high British level ; (3) that the 
conspicuous increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1 853 and 
1 860 was wholly unjustifiable ; (4) that so-called uniform rates of 
taxation do not necessarily involve equality of burden ; and (5) that 
tlie actual contribution of Ireland to the Imperial revenue is one- 
eleventh of that of Great Britain, while her taxable capacity is not 
higher than one-twentieth— almost every other point involved is com- 
paratively unimportant. The establishment of the last-mentioned 
point alone would be, to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, a ‘ tremendous ’ fact. 
Fahey Ireland contributing in the last thirty-five or forty years to 
the Imperial reyezuie ^ sum equal to the cost of some of the biggest 
wars of the No wonder that she has in that very time 

declined in very element of wealth. Some persons are for ever 
diving into me depths of economic science, looking here, there, and 
everywhere mr the secret of Ireland’s poverty, inventing specious 
theories, and twisting and turning endless tables of statistics. Is 
not one, at least, of the chief causes of that poverty big as a mountain, 
open, palpable ? What nation in Europe could long endure a drain 
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of mosey in proportion to that just mentioned ? People talk 

oiteiititnes of Ireland’s great difficulty being urant of capital, Bsstd of 
the great advanlage to her, in view of that difficulty, of having the 
credit of England secured to her by the Legislative Union. Does it 
not strike one irresistibly that she would liave capital enough of her 
own if only the working of the Legislative Union were such as to 
allow her to keep what she has afker paying her proper share of the 
Imperial ej^penses? Fancy what could be done for the poverty- 
stricken West of Ireland if the Congested Districts Board had at its 
command, not the beggarly sum of 40,000^. a year which is its 
present income, but a million a year of the excess sum now paid by 
Ireland to the . Imperial Treasury ! Fancy what could be done 
throughout the rest of Ireland in reviving industries, in imparting 
technical education, in constructing railways, in making piers and 
harbours, if the balance of that sum, amounting at the lowest 
estimate to a million and three-quarters sterling, were at the disposal 
of an Irish representative authority ! To the ordinary Irishn^ it is 
not so much disgusting as maddening to be obliged to listen to far- 
fetched and often absurd theories regarding Ireland’s decline in 
material prosperity, to homilies on Irish want of thrift and conse- 
quent want of capita], to refusals of demands for grants for public 
purposes, and to lectures on the great virtue of self-reliance as con- 
trasted with the vice of ‘looking to the Treasury for everything,’ 
when he knows all the time that that very Treasury is the receptacle 
into which have flowed during the last forty years alone at least a 
hundred millions sterling, and probably much more, of Irish capital 
which, under any fair financial arrangement, would have either 
remained in the pockets of the Irish people or would have bdten used 
in Ireland on reproductive national undertakings. / ‘ 

One great result of the work of the Financial Eefations Com- 
mission is, as has been said, that the controversy as to the facts 
of the financial grievance of Ireland may be said to be ended. 
That controversy has no longer any life in it. It may henceforth be 
regarded as dead and buried. But it is scarcely possible to imagine 
how completely it is a thing of the past without reading the Supple- 
mentary Beports of various members of the Commission, including 
those of the two Commissioners who dissent from the findings of the 
main body. The truth is, controversy as to the facts is and has 
been impossible, if we are to assume the truth of the first of the 
findings of the Commission — viz. that Great Britain^nd Ireland are 
to he treated as separate entities. We shall presentlVdeal with that 
finding ; but, assuming it for the present to be true, 1|jhat asserting 
the over-taxation oi. Ireland must necessarily be admitted. It is 
only by denying its truth that the over-taxation can be disputed by 
any one, and it is only in this way that Sir David Barbour and Sir 
Thomas Sutherland do dispute it, if indeed the former can really be 
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jregaided in view of all his admiBsioBB as a digaentirait at all. To 
arrive at a conclusion on this point it is only necessary to find out, 
firstly, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland, and, secondly, the 
amounts contributed in the shape of Imperial taxation by Grreat 
Britain and Ireland respectively. As to the fonner matter, the 
materials available, it is said, enable one to arrive only at an approxi^ 
mation to the truth. Granted ; but when half a dozen or a dozen 
different tests are applied, and all are found to point in the same 
general direction, it is the merest trifling to profess to have any 
doubts as to what is the truth. The only doubt, indeed, that can 
reasonably arise in the mind of any one is whether the relative 
capacity of Ireland to bear taxation is even so high as it is put by 
the majority of the Commission. When one thinks of the vast 
industries of England, her enormous foreign and colonial trade, and 
the millions upon millions of money which she is able to lend to or 
invest in every country under the sun, and then looks at the wretched 
remnant of Irisli trade and commerce which is now left, the tendency 
of every man who uses his eyes and ears rather than statistics is to 
suspect that even the most reliable figures tell a delusive tale, and 
that the capacity of Ireland for taxation, instead of being a twentieth 
of that of Great Britain, must be very considerably smaller. Again, 
some doubt has existed as to the amount of revenue actually con- 
tributed by Ireland. But there can be no longer any reasonable 
doubt on this point. So much is admitted even by Sir Thomas 
Sutherland. ‘ So much trouble,’ he says, ‘ has been taken recently 
by the revenue authorities to estimate the duties derived from Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, that a fiiir assurance of the reliable 
character of these estimates, as estimates, may be entertained.’ But, 
if we have c^ertained the relative taxable capacity and the actual 
taxation of fteland, the alleged over-taxation is but a necessary 
inference of arithmetic. Take the next most important finding of the 
Commission — viz. that the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland 
between 1853 and 1860 was not justifiable. Here again, if the 
primary principle laid down be true, viz. that Great Britain and 
Ireland are to be treated as sejMirate entities, a verdict of the most 
sweeping condemnation of the financial polic}^ of Mr. Gladstone in 
the 1853-60 period cannot j) 08 sibly be evaded. It is simply a 
necessary conclusion of arithmetic from premises supplied by the 
Government departments themselves. ‘ Ireland was entitled, under 
the Act of Union,’ Sir David Barbour says, ‘ to such exemptions or 
abatements as circtunstances might require.’ Her circumstances 
in 1853 — wheff the effects of the great famine were still felt — were 
similar to those of a man reeling under the resulili of on illness that 
bcought him to the very verge of death ; yet the undisputed figures show 
that, instead of being indulged with 'exemptions or abatements Vait 
that time, Ireland was loaded with an increase of taxation in that and 
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does not daspnte tbifi £lx^. He h onljiM ie 
aidstd^tion at the success of Mr. Gjadstoue’s ; scheiue incrming • 
the revenue both in Ireland and in Great Britedn. Of the remaiiiing 
findings of the Commission, one, the fourth, has been desmbed by 
the hostile critics of the Report of the majority of the CommiBsion as 
‘an economic truism,’ though it absolutely takes the ground &om 
under their own feet when they allege that no injustice can be done 
when the same taxes are imposed on every one throughout the three 
kingdoms ; while as to the other, the third, it is universally admitted 
that Ireland was practically made bankrupt in 1817 by the working 
of the Union arrangements, the only plea in extenuation being that 
such a result was not contemplated by the benevolent and honest 
men who brought about the insurrection of *98, and who bribed 
the Parliament of Ireland wholesale to pass the Union. But, if 
Ireland was plundered to the extremity of destructiou in the first 
seventeen years of the Union ; if, contrary to the Union Act, her 
taxation was afterwards raised to the high British level without regard 
to her circumstances, which would have dictated a reduction in 
taxation ; and if, finally, at the present she is found to be contributing 
to the Imperial Treasury nearly three millions a year more than she 
ought to contribute in any fedr view of the case, 'the opponents 
of her demand for relief now have a pretty hard nut to crack. 

But, of course, to all this an answer — whether good or bad we 
shall see — ^is forthcoming. It is said (1) that Ireland and Great 
Britain are not to be treated as separate entities, but as one country 
on which uniform rates of taxation are imposed ; (2) that if the ex- 
penditure on Ireland, which is proportionately much larger xhan that 
on Great Britain, be taken into account, Ireland is fayjured rather 
than injured by existing arrangements ; (3) that she^has been ex- 
ceptionally favoured, in especial in respect of grants and loans ; and 
(4) that Ireland is to-day actually exempt fi-om certain taxes to which 
Great Britain is subject. Let us take these pleas in order, and see 
whether there is in them anything whatever deserving more than a 
moment’s consideration. 

We may dispose of the last-mentioned plea first, as it is capable 
of being dealt with in almost a sentence. The taxes which Great 
Britain pays, and which Ireland does not pay, amount to just 
4,188,300^. I and if Ireland paid her share of those taxes, the total 
result would scarcely be altered to the extent of a decimal. It is to 
be hoped that we have heard the last, at least, of thii^recious answer 
to the Irish case. \ 

The next point is of much greater importance. Is Ireland to be 
treated in this matter as a separate country, or as a part of Great 
Britain ? Before answering this question, it may be said, parenthetic 
cally, that to agree that it should be treated as a part of Great Britain 



not help . 
or 

^ dow'^G^ttally openktioii of that Hete eomes in 

the ^ ooonomio truism * that * identitj of rates of taxation does not 
neoessarily involve equality of burden/ Even if the claim of 
Ireland for separate treatment be abandoned, the £a.ct remains that the 
spedouB ‘uniform’ taxation principle may be so applied that it would 
work the gravest injustice to the population of Ireland. Obviously, 
to secure this result all that would be necessary would be to tax 
highly the commodities most favoured by Ireland, and to tax at a low 
rate those favoured by England. It would be possible in such a case 
innocently to say, with Sir Thomas Sutherland, that taxes are imposed 
not on ‘ different provinces of the kingdom,* but ‘ on the individual 
units of the population,* without regard to locality ; and it would be 
possible at the very same time effectually to rob the ‘individual 
units ’ of one locality or province for the benefit of the ‘ individual 
units * of all the other localities — the very thing that happens when, 
for instance, an exceptionally heavy tax is placed on the Irishman's 
whisky, and an exceptionally light one on the Englishman’s beer. 
But the claim of Ireland for separate tr eatment cannot be abandoned 
and cannot be disputed by at least those who stand by the Act of 
Union. The Act of Union specifically provides for separate treatment 
for Ireland. The authors of the Act in England and Ireland promised 
that it would so provide, and explained that it did so provide. On 
this point the following passage from the Supplementary Beport of 
the Chairman and other members of the Commission is conclu- 
sive : — 

A legilha^e union might have been brought about without any particular 
arrangement a^o financial matters, and if it were contemplated that after that 
union Great Bmain and Ireland were to be regarded as one country, this is thje 
course that would manifestly hare been taken. But this was not the principle 
adopted. Mr. Pitt and Lord Oastlereagh clearly recognised that, even after the 
union of the legislatures, Ireland would have separate rights, and that one of these 
lights was that, in the matter of taxation, she should contribute only in proportion 
to her ability or resources. Were it not for the acknowledgment of this principle, 
the seventh article of the Act of Union would have been wholly unnecessary. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Great Britain had a very large debt, and Ireland a 
comparatively small one, no notice would have been ta^n of this disparity iinleas 
the principle of contribution according to resources was first admitted. This prin* 
ciple being admitted, an a^ustment of taxation so as to provide for the require- 
ments of the separate debts became necessary, and the seventh article of the Act 
of Union was passed. * 

What answer there can be to this argument by any one who 
believes that xliere is any validity in the Act of ^Union, it la 
impossible to imagine. It is impossible to ha^ tbe Act of Union 
fd: some of its purposes and not for the rest. Qne cannot, as the 
lawyers say, approbate and reprobate. The reply given by Sir 
Iktvid Barl^ur seems to be ralber an explanation of the Irish case 
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ttaii ;ito else. ‘ The piovimoa in the Act of tTni<jb(i/ lie 
'4)3 to such particular exem^tiom and ahalxmmde as circumstanoes 
naight appear to demand in the case of Ireland applies eqnadl^r to* 
Scotland, and was merely intended as a safeguard, in the interest of 
the poorer countries, on the working of the system of identical 
taxation throughout the United Kingdom.’ The fact that Scotland 
may be entitled to separate treatment as well as Ireland is hardly a 
reason for depriving Ireland of its rights ; and it is perfectly idle to 
pretend for a moment that such exemptions from and abatement of 
taxation as would rectify the injustice of im^wsing the same taxes 
on both countries are not wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of 
a system of indiscriminate taxation. But it may be said, perhaps, 
that, although every section of the seventh or hnancial article of the 
Act of Union clearly contemplates separate treatment of Ireland 
and taxation of Ireland according to certain standards of relative 
ability actually laid down in the Act, yet that in certain events the 
same seventh article provides for the indiscriminate taxation which 
now exists, and that one of those events, namely, the increase of the 
Irish debt in a prescribed ratio to that of England, has happened. 
Even this argument will not avail, for the very section of the seventh 
article which provides for that eventuality provides also that, before 
equal taxes shall in that eventuality be imposed. Parliament must 
be satisfied that ‘ the respective circumstances of the two countries 
will thenceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately.’ It is 
needless to say that Parliament never has been and never could 
have been satisfied of anything of the kind. But the whole idea of 
Ireland not being entitled to sejiarate treatment is a mere latter-day 
afterthought. When, a few years ago, Mr. Groschen, as. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, assented to the first, of the series/Sf Financial 
Ketums showing the income derived from and the expenditure on 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, the notion never struck 
that able, acute, and certainly not pro-Irish financier. It is entirely 
too late to resort to it now. 

We now come to the argument that the excessive expenditure on 
Ireland counterbalances the excessive taxation which is wrung from 
it. Here we come upon another latter-day afterthought. The idea 
of drawing a distinction between British local chaa'ges, Irish local 
charges, and Imperial charges finds no expression in the Act of 
Union by virtue of which the present financial system of the United 
Kingdom exists. It might, therefore, be sufi&ciei^ for Ireland to 
say that she stands in this matter upon the Act qf Union, which 
provides most distinctly that * the Imperial expendi|)ure to which,’ 
as The O’Conbr Dd^’s Report puts it, * Ireland was to contribute in 
proportion to her resources included all civil government expenditure, 
no matter in what part of the United Kingdom it took place.’ The 
Act of Union is to stand, or it is not. If it is not to stand, the Irish 
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pjfdiament ought to be summoned to meet on an early date in 
Ck>Uege Greeiif and provide, as it may please, for the financial needs 
of Ireland. If it is to stand, then Ireland must get the benefit of 
such of its provisions as are in her favour, and, if she does, the 
argument based on excessive expenditure for Irish local purposes 
disappears. But there are other answers. If expenditure is to be 
taken into account in arriving at a solution of the question whether 
Ireland is or is not overtaxed, then we must go back and see how the 
account stood at various periods since the Union. Suppose we take 
the decade 1 850-60. In the last year of that decade the true revenue 
derived from Ireland was 7,750,000i. ; the estimated local expenditure 
on Ireland was less than two and a half millions ; there was thus a 
balance for Imperial purposes of nearly five millions and a half. What 
about the millions that, according to the ‘excessive expenditure’ theory 
of to-day, would then at least be due to Ireland ? If expenditure is 
to be taken into account against Ireland when it is large, it must also 
he taken into account in its favour when it is small, and if this principle 
be applied to the past, then scores of millions are due to Ireland 
now on a balance. Again, why should the charges for the main- 
tenance of order, the enforcement of the laws, and the collection of 
the Imperial revenue in Ireland, he considered less Imperial in their 
character than those for the army and the navy ? Great Britain is, 
perhaps, more interested in Ireland being peaceful and orderly than 
Ireland itself ; and if this view of the matter be not admitted, then 
some unexpected consequences must ensue. ‘ If,’ as The O’Conor 
Don’s Report puts it, ‘ the Imperial expenditure for the maintenance 
of civil government in Ireland is to be regarded as local because 
Ireland is mainly or wholly benefited by it, questions may be asked, 
and must flk asked, why the Imperial^ expenditure on the army and 
navy should not be charged to Great Britain, because she is mainly 
interested in and benefited by that expenditure.’ The result, itn^d 
hardly be added, would be decidedly disadvantageous to Great Britain. 
But there is one further answer. It is that the excessive expenditure 
in Ireland is the direct result of British policy. Why, for instance, 
does the Irish Constabulary cost a million and a half annually instead 
of half a million, which would be the cost if that force were organised 
on the same scale as the police in England and Scotland ? Because 
Great Britain is governing Ireland against her will. Great Britain 
has been making that experiment for nearly a' century with a full 
knowledge of its financial consequences, and Great Britain alone, 
accordingly, ought to pay the cost. It would be unjust beyond all 
precedent to govern Ireland against its will, and then niake Ireland 
pay for the cmitinual failure. Moreover, such e|{»endituje is not re- 
productive. It is one thing to spend a million on police ; it is another 
and a very different thing to spend the same sum on harbour works 
and railways. 
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H is any part of the histcoy of the financial relations of the two , 
ob^tneB of which England ought to desire to avoid an investtgation^ * 
it is that regarding the loans made to Ireland. It is said that out of 
the loans advanced for Brith^h and Irish purposes respectively, ten 
millions, or one-fifi^h, have been written off or remitted or treated as 
a free grant in the case of Ireland, while only one fifty-eighth part 
has been so treated in the case of Grreat Britain. What is the fhct ? 

* An examination of the return [regarding loans] shows/ says The 
O’ConoT Don’s Report, ‘ that about nine millions out of the ten for 
which Ireland was alleged to be in default were not, in the true sense, 
loans for local pmposes, and that they did not correspond with the 
advances made to Great Britain.’ The truth is that the greater part 
of the Irish loans consisted of advances by a State department in relief ‘ 
of distress, and were more than repaid by other devices ; or on public 
works, regarding which it may be said that there was no Irish borrower 
at all, and no independent Irish authority with the least control either 
in the selection or the execution of the works ; and that many or 
most of the works have been non-reproductive. Of the ten millions 
remitted more than four millions represented money advanced for the 
relief of the poor in the time of the great famine, and it was actually 
on the ground of the remission of that money that the income tax 
was extended to Ireland. In other words, four millions and something 
over were remitted, and twenty millions have been collected to recoup 
the Treasury ! This is, indeed, a curious sort of ‘ liberality to Ireland.* 
To all this it may be added that, by the arrangements made regard- 
ing the interest to be paid on Irish loans, there is the gravwit reason 
to believe that the Treasury is making actually a profit orrof lending 
to Ireland, just as if it were an ordinary money-lende^p, and that at 
this very moment a lunatic asylum cannot be built or extended in 
Ireland without money borrowed from the Government at 3^ per cent., 
while, if the local authorities were allowed by law to go into the open 
market for the advances they require for those institutions, they 
could, in view of the excellent security they can offer, borrow at nearly 
1 per cent. less. As for the grants directly made to Ireland, they are 
scarcely worth talking about, and, as The O’Conor Don’s Beport shows, 
those which have been made under the Tramways Act of 1883 have 
actually proved, from the manner in which they were made available, a 
distinct injury, and not a benefit, to the Irish ratepayers. It would 
thus appear that there is really no answer whatever to the Irish case. 

It remoinB to say a word or two as to the manner in which redress 
may be afforded to Ireland for the injustice which is tiius proved to 
he inflicted upon her and which she has undoubtedly endured for 
many years. Foqr principal suggestions have been made on this 
head. The first is that the control of her own financial concerns 



-r^tlie poweir of xaiaiiig her own i^t^ehoe and spe^ her own money 
-Should be reetbred to Ireland, with or ^tfabut the obligation of 
making a fixed mmual contribution to Imperial expenses ; the second, 
that the fiscal system of the Empire should be altered either by 
making the incidence of taxation fall more lightly on Ireland and 
more heavily on Great Britain, or by returning to the system which 
prevailed in the earlier part of the century and making certain abate- 
ments in the Excise and Customs duties raised in Ireland so as to 
difierentiate them in fiivour of Ireland from those raised in Great 
Britain ; the third is to allocate a certain large sum annually from 
the general revenue for the purpose of promoting the material 
prosperity of Ireland ; and the fourth is that reductions should be 
effected in the existing expenditure in Ireland, and that the sum of 
those reductions should be applied to more useful public purposes in 
that country than those to which they are now devoted. Obviously 
these various suggestions are so important and cover so much new 
ground^that it would be impossible adequately to* discuss them at the 
close of this paper. A few general observations, however, may be made 
upon them, and the last is specially worthy of note when we consider 
the qunter from which it comes, and the reasons urged in its support. 
I'be first plan would practically mean the concession of a measure of 
Home Kule ; it is highly significant that it is specially favoured by 
Ix)rd I'arrer and Mr. Currie, and in a less degree by Lord Welby, 
as the only mode of meeting the difficulty. The second would mean 
a change which many perhaps, even in Ireland, would not prefer to the 
third plan, which, if properly carried out, would seem likely to confer 
much greater and more direct benefit on the country, inasmuch as 
what, Home Kule, is most wanted is a liberal expenditure of 
money in ro^ving and fostering Irish industries of all kinds. The 
last is the suggestion of Sir David Barbour. It is obviously intended 
as a means of saving the British taxpayer from the just consequences 
of his own misdeeds in the past, and there is no doubt that if adopted 
it would have that effect. But that very fact shows that it would be no- 
redress of the grievance complained of, for Ireland would be still 
jmying the same excessive contribution to Imperial expenditure^ 
although of course it may at the same time be admitted that it 
would be better for Ireland to have half the sum, say, now paid to 
the constabulary devoted to technical schools .or the improvement 
of the means of in^rnal communication. But 1 do not discuss 
this plan now ; C drisw attention to it specially to mention that Sir 
David Barbour advocates it on the following grounds : (1) That the 
Union arrangpments were un&ir to Ireland ; (g) that the process 
by which the present system of taxation has been brought about has in 
practice proved more advantageous to Great Britain tluin to Ireland ; 
(3) that the circumstances of Ireland were not fairly considered when 
the great increase of taxation occurred in the 1850-60 period ; (41 
VoL. XL-No. 238 3 U 
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tbat tbe economic condition of IrelAod Im been ^ 

for « very long time-^ otW vods, that it has be^ abotit as bd 
w H could be ; (5) that Ireland is entitled under the Act of Union * 
to have her circumstances spedallj considered; and (6) that being 
the weaker partner the Irish representatives are necessarily a minority 
in Parliament, All this is pretty strong for a dissentient. After 
having read it, we wonder why Sir David Barbour was a dissentient 
at all. 

Much, very much, more remains to be said upon this question. 
But what has been said shows, I hope, why there is an agitation in 
Ireland at present such, in one reject, as has been rarely witnessed, 
audit will probably also ei^Iain why next Session of Parliament Irish 
representatives of all political parties will almost certainly be found 
earnestly demanding that some plan or other shall be adopted to 
put an end to an injustice as gross of its kind as is to be discovered 
in history since the days when Sicily was plundered by Verres, 


J. J. Clancy, 

P.S.— Since the foregoing pages were written, another Parlia- 
mentary return has been issued on the motion of Mr. Josepli A. Pease, 
M.P., an examination of which w'ill show that the over-taxation of 
Ireland, which the Boyal Commission found to exist, has been con- 
siderably aggravated by that great effort of Liberal statesmanship, 
the Finance Act of 1894. On the lowest estimate the over-taxation 
of Ireland now amounts to more than three millions sterling a year. 
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It having been observed that there was little hospitality lu London, Johnson : 
‘Xay, rir, any man who has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be 
very genei'ally invited in London. The man Sterne, I have been told, has had 
engagements for three months.* Goldsmith : ^ And a very duU fellow.* Johnson i 
^ Why, no, sir.’ 

One of my earliest recollections is a warning which I received from 
a couny-y gentleman not to read too many books. ‘ For my part,* 
he said, ‘ I only read two books ; but I read them over and over 
again. One is the Bible. The other is Tristram Shcmdy/ Apart 
from the absurdity of calling the Bible a book, and the indecoinim 
of comi)aring sacred literature with profane, there is in the writings 
of Sterne no obvious inspiration from on high. But there are other 
qualities with which a mundane critic is naturally more competent 
to deal. Dr. Johnson, who knew better than to call Sterne dull, 
declared that Tristram ShamJy would perish because it was odd, 
and nothing odd could live. Tristram Shandy, like Charles the 
Second, has been an unconscionably long time in dying. It would 
be an eia^eration to say that Mr. Disraeli was the last man who 
read BassS^, or that no man li\dng had read Irene. But references 
to these classical compositions would in the best educated compjany 
fall exceedingly flat, whereas Uncle Toby’s sayings are as well known 
as FalstafFs, and the ‘ sub-acid humour ’ of Mr. Shandy plays, like 
the wit of Horace, round the cockles of the heart. It is now a pure 
curiosity of literature that men have lived who imputed dulness to 
Tristram Shandy. Goldsmith, who was not altogether incapable of 
jealousy, denounced it in the Citizen of the World with a bitterness 
unsuitable to his cliaracter, and censured its violations of propriety 
in language of extraordinary grossness. Horace Walpole informed 
Sir David Dalrymple that he could not help calling it ‘a Aery insipid 
and tedious peHbrmance,’ in which * the humour was for ever attempted 
and missed.’ That is a description which might be applied by an 
unfavourable critic to Walpole’s own letters, exce]^ that,it is not easy to 
understand how, if humour is always missed, there can be any humour 
at all. ‘ The great humour,’ adds this gi*eat critic, ‘ ponsists in the whole 
narrative always going backwards.’ Tliat is like the definition pro- 
poundM by a budding naturalist to Cuvier, in which a crab was ealled 
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a retd Mr that walks backwarda, ^ Tour said €u vi«r^ * wxnild ^ 

be perfect but for three fisusts : a crab is not redi it is not a fish, and it 
does not walk backwards.’ Wordsworth thought that was 

dull, and it is possible that Voltaire might have pronounced with 
lUore reason a similar judgment upon the EccleaioBtiml Sunnda, As 
a straightforward and consecudve narrative of actual facts, duly set 
forth with appropriate comments, Tristram Shandy must be 
acknowledged, as Mr. Shandy said of the science of fortification, to 
liave its weak points. Tliose who find it dull w^ill jirobably find The 
Caxtms amusing, and I recommend them to try. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has rewritten his Life of Stei*7iej and has 
puldished some of Sterne’s letters not previously printed. He has 
also repixxluced the famous autograph contained in the fifth, seventh, 
and ninth volumes of the second edition of Tristram Shandy. 
When Sterne wrote for the public he was a purist in style, if not in 
moials. When he wrote to ladies he was rhajisodieal and in every 
sense of the word romantic. He corres}K>nded with his male friends 
in a colloquial and rather slipshod fashion, which has nothing very ■» 
characteristic about it except indomitable cheerfulness. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has disposed of Byron’s charge « that Stenie ‘ preferred 
whining over a dead ass to relieving a living mother.’ The mother 
was an insatiable haqiy, and Sterne did relieve her on many occasions. 
He was a good-natured if at bottom a selfish man. He behaved 
much better to his wife than Byron, which is not saying much, and 
was as fond of his daughter as Wilkes, which is saying a great deal. 

It is a strange notion that a man’s private life lieoomes more inte- 
I'esting if he writes good jirose or verse. The late Professor Freeman 
protested against setting up a Giair of English literature at Oxford 
if it w'as only to mean ‘ chatter about Harriet ’ — that />, the first 
Mrs. Shelley. • Chatter about Jenny — that is. Miss Fourmantel— 
is equally devoid of edification. It was rather a mean sort of economy 
on Mr. Sterne's part to use up his old love letters to Mrs. Sterne in 
addressing Mrs. Draper. Nor can the tone of his epistle to Lady 
Percy be held up for the imitation of the married and beneficed 
clergy. But, as Captain Shandy exclaimed, ‘ what is all this to a 
man who fears God ? ’ 

Sterne was forty-five w^hen he began Tristram Shandy. He had 
lived since his youth chiefly in York and the imme<iiate neighbour- 
hood. The book was begun as a sort of local satire, in which the 
characters were well known and speedily recognised. What is the 
secret of its un&iling charm? There is no plot. There is no 
story. There is no method. There is no order, not even an alpha- 
betical order, of which an eminent judge said that, though inferior to 
chronological order, it was better than no order at all. There are 
only a few characters, some eccentric, others so broadly and typically 
- ig startled lay the familiarity and obviousness of 
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• tiheif comments npdii novel and unea^peeted events; l%ke, for 
instance, the scene in the kitchen at Shandy Hall when the news 

* -arrived of Bohhy Shandy’s death. 

* Mj young maat«r in London ih dead/ eaid Obudiah. A green satin ni^tgown 
of my mother’s, which had been twice scmind, was the first idea which C^diah’s 
excli^atiou brought into SuMunnah’s head. Well might Locke write a chapter 
upon the imperfect ions of words. 'Then/ quoth Susannah, * we must all go into 
mourning.’ But note u second time; t)ie word mottmtnfff uotwithstauding 
Susannali made use of it herself, failed also of doing its office ; it excited not one 
single idea, tinged either with grey or hlHck<— all was green. The green satin 
nightgown htuig there still. ‘ Oli ! ’twill be the death of my poor mistress, N:ried 
Susannah. My mother’s whole wardrobe followed. What a pTocc|)siou ! Her 
red damask, her orange-tawny, her white and yellow hat-strings, her brown tafieta, 
her hone-lacijid caps, her bedgowns and comfortable imder^potticoats — not u rag 
-was left behind. * JVb, gke will never look up aga'm^ said Sosannali. We Lad n 
fat foolish scullion — luy father, 1 think, kept lier for lier simplicit}'. She had 
been all autumn struggling with a dro^wy. ‘He is dead,’ said Obadiah; *heis 
cert ainly dead.’ ‘ So sni not 1,' said the foolish scullion. * Here is sad news. 
Trim ! ’ cried Susuimali, wiping her eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen. 

* Mustc^r^obby is dead and buried.’ Tlie funeral was an interpolation of Susannah's. 

^ We shall have all to go into niouming,’ said Susannah. * 1 hope not/ said Trim. 

‘ You hope not ! ' cried Siisaiinah oiariiestly. The inoiiriniig ran not in Trini^s 
Load, whatever it did in Siisaniiali's. * I hope,’ said Trim, explaining himself, ‘ I 
Lope in God the news is not true.’ '■ I heard the letter read with my own ears,* 
answered Obadiah, ^ and ive shall have a terrible piece of w'ork of it in stubbing 
tbc Oxmoor.’ [Obadiah knew that Mr. Shandy hud proposed to send Bobby 
abroad with tbf3 money originally intended for the moor.] ^ Oh ! he's dead/ said 
Susannah. *A.s sure/ said the s<;ullion, 'us I’m alive.’ 

Then follows the famous digressiou ui)on the dropping of Trim’s 
liat. ‘ ‘'Are we not liere now,” continued the corporal, “and are we 
not ” (d^)OTing his hat plump upon the ground, and pausing before 
he pronoiinl^l the word) “ gone ! in a moment ? ’ The descent of the 
hat was as i?a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. “ Had he flung it, or thrown it, or cast it, or skimmed it,' or 
squirted it, or let it slip or fall in any jxissible direction under 
hejivpii, or in the best direction that could be given to it ... it had 
tailed, and the effect ujKm the heart had been lost.” ’ Sterne goes on 
in a style rather more fantastic .than usual to treat Trim’s hat as the 
symliol of all declamatory eloquence and histrionic effect. Nearly 
a hundred years after the publication of Tristrami Ska'itdy Hicbard 
< ’obdem and John Bright walked home together from the House of 
(’ommons. Mr. Brig] it had just made the great s].)eech against the 
(’riineaii war, in^wdiich he exclaimed, ‘ I’he angel of death is abroad 
in the land. You can almost hear the beat of his wings.’ It is one 
of the most justly celebrated jiassages in modem oratory. ‘ There was 
one moment,^ rc*marked Cobden, * when I trembled for*you. If you 
had said “flap” you would have been lost.’ Whether Cobden had 
read Shavdy or not lie understood the moral of Trim’s bat. 

A great French critic, the late M. Taine, in his spirited and 
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English Utej^MdLsmisseii Stc^e iH^h a 1^ i 
pages. He qeald see 'nothing in him bi^ the ecoeatine 
aiid gintesque. But that is to miss the whole reason Off Sternef8 |Nbi^ 
liiiity and the whole souree of his pow'er. Br. Johnson wns right in 
ibis general principle, though wrong in his particular instance. 
Nothing merely odd does last. Tristmm ShmAy is not merely odd. 
Its oddity is on the snr&ce. The author has ways and tricks which 
perplex some readers, and annoy others. But they are not of the es- 
sence of his work.. They are superficial . What lies below is a profound 
knowledge of men and women, a subtle symi^athy with human weak- 
ness, a consummate art of putting the great commonplaces of life in a 
form which makes them seem original. ‘ Difficile est proprie communia 
dicere.* It is difficult, but it is worth doing, for the prize is literary 
immortBlity. M. Taine, who so thoroughly appreciated and so nobly 
expressed the genius of Swift,, could see in Sterne only a writer who 
ended where he ought to have begun, who prosed upon the conjugal 
endearments of an elderly merchant and his wife, who had strange 
theories of tri\’ial things, who dragged in legal pedantry and theo- 
logical disputes and the jargon of the schools without reason or excuse. 
No such book could have lived a hundred and thirty-six yeoi-s, or 
thirty-six without the hundred. It may be that, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
says, Tristram Shandy is more talked about than read. All the 
masteipieces of literature are. If e^ ery copy of Tristram Shandy 
were destroyed to-morrow its influence upon style and thought would 
remain. Sterne had one great quality besides humour in common 
with He wrote his own English. I sometimes doubt whether 

justice has ever yet been done to the simplicity and lieauty of it. 
The Sentimmtal Journey and the fragment of autobiogr.jphy are 
almost perfect. The familiar description of the accusing s^drit and the 
recording angel and Uncle Toby’s oath would by the sli^test blunder 
of taste have been made ridiculous, and the intrusion or even the 
misplacement of a word would have* spoiled it. As it stands it is- 
the admiration of every one who reads and the despair of every one 
who writes. The brief sketch of Uncle Toby’s funeral, character- 
istically introduced in the middle of a book which leaves him perfectly 
well at the end of it, is a flawless and exquisite vignette in words. 
Sterne, like Swift, eschewed the mannerisms of his own age. There* 
is hardly a phrase in Tristram Shandy or in GuUiver^s Travels 
which Would fix the date of either. They wrote for jwsterity, and, 
unlike the too famous ode, they have reached their address. 

It is, perhaps, less strange that M. Taine should underrate Sterne 
than that Sterne should have become the rage in the Paris of Louis- 
Quinze. Whatevei^ piay be said of the Smtimental JoLmey there is 
no more thoroughly English book than Tristram ^landy. But the 
Anglomania of 1760 was equal to anything, and the fine French 
ladies who thought Hume handsome found that Shandy ism was just 



^ tm&g to suit thc^v Bteme’s owa mins to liave been as 
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it name out, and the Parisians bought it, if they did not read it 

afterwards Madame de Beaumont, whose huntoar was not her 
strong point, carried Tristram Shemdy about with her among 
her favourite volumes in the strange company of Voltaire’s Xette^^s 
and the Platonic Dialogue which describes the death of Socrates. 

It was not all 'Anglomania or affectation. It was also a conclusive 
tribute to the universality of the book. We know the sources 
&om which Sterne’s characters were drawn. Uncle Toby was a com- 
pound of his own father, concerning whom he says in the auto- 
biography that ‘ you might have cheated him ten times a day if nine 
had not been sufficient for your purpose,’ and Captain Hinde, of 
Preston Castle, in Hertfordshire. Yorick is, of course, himself, or 
one side of himself, for there is a great deal of Sterne in Mr. Shandy. 
Mrs. Shandy is said, alas! to have been his wife. Eugeni us was 
John Hall Stevenson, owner of Crazy Castle, which was unfortunately 
destrd^ed, and author of Crazy Tales, which have been unfortunately 
preserved. Ernulphus is Bishop Warburton, Dr. Slop is Dr. Barton, 
and so forth. Tliese facts are not without their interest, and it is 
still disputed, I believe, whether Dr. Burton was really a Koman 
Catholic and wliether he w’as actually upset in the mud. The 
industrious inquirer w'ho set himself to discover whether the husband 
of the nurse in Romed and Juliet was really a merry man, or 
whether she was deceived into thinkiDg him so by affectionate 
partiality for his memory, belonged to a class more numerous than 
less energetic j)eople might suppose. * The best in this kind are hut 
shadows, and tlie worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.* 
But the^adows outlast the substance. They are too immaterial to 
feel the baud of death. They are like the songs of the old Ghreek, 
alaiv 6 ‘7rdv^;ojv dpiraKT^p ov/e iirl ^elpa ^aXsX. There Js not 

much superficial resemblance between I.«aurence Sterne and Jane 
Austen ; but both drew their characters from their own immediate 
and not remarkable surroundings. Both drew them in such a fashion 
that all classes of readers can equally enjoy them. Tlie early editions 
of Tristram Shandy bore on the title page a motto from Aristotle 
which gives the key to the whole work. Men are troubled, said the 
philosopher, not by facts, but by opinions about facts. Charles 
Lamb used to call himself a matter of fiction man. Walter Shandy 
is the type presentment of the speculative mind. Nothing strikes 
him as it strikes other people. He judges everything by reference to 
a theory, and his theories have no necessary connection the one 
with the#other. Yet his unfeiting humojur shines through his 
pfsdantiy and, except when he li^s on the bed, saves him from 
appearing ridiculous. 

^Steme laughed at his critics, and their successors have hot for- 
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r^iit in both ci^^ ms a defiioinaUj iNisj ^x^6bb^-^: the 
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is dead. Monk’s Eur^^i4e$ p^^ m the libraries of the cuiipus. 
Bnt everybody remembejTB him in connection with these / cephalia 
animalculsB ’ protesting against the use of siiiall*tooth combs. It is 
a dangerous thing to run across a man of genius before he is dead. 
When Boswell depreciated the Dttiimad Johnson told him that he 
had missed his chance of immortality by coming too late into the 
world. Thackeray, who devoted half a^ecture to abuse of Sterne, 
and many volumes to the sincerest form of flattering him, took him, 
if one may say so with all respect, by the wrong side. The laughter 
of fools, said the wise maxi in one of his wisest sayings, is like tlie 
crackling of thorns under a pot. To Mr. Thackeray, with his sensitive 
and beautiful reverence for the serious side of life, Sterne’s laughter 
was hollow and hia mockery hideous. Sterne’s sentiment, which is 
no more exclusively Sterne’s than it is Shakespeare’s or Nature’s, 
may be found in Esmond and The Ncftvcomes as much as in the 
SefnJtmufntol Joumuy itself. The fu'^ciiiiiting spirit of the eigh- 
teenth century, as perilous and attractive as the Hill of Venus in 
mediaeval romance, is summed up in Sterne as in no other man. 

It was the century of Wesley as well as of Voltaire, and of Johnson 
as well as of Bousseau. Sterne and Wesley hardly seem to belong 
to the same species. are not all made to understand each other. 
Voltaire, with his noble hatred of persecution and love of intellectual 
freedom, did undoubtedly sometimes direct the terrible enging.of his 
ridicule against ‘ the last restraint of the powerful ani^the last 
hope of the wretched.’ Sterne did not. ‘ There never,’/waid Trim 
of his master, ‘ was a better officer in the king’s anny^^ or a better 
man in God’s world,’ and the cliaracter of Uncle Toby is a faithful 
portrait lovingly drawn. With the most substantial charge against 
Sterne’s writings I must deal before I conclude. It cannot without 
affectation be ignored. But I claim for him, in spite of Mr . 
Thackeray, that the effect of his humour as of his eloquence, of his 
slightest sketches as of his most finished rhetoric, is to promote a 
large tolerance, a kindly symiiatby, a broad humanity, and a rational * 
justice. 

The eighteenth century boasted itself to be vthe age of reason 
rather than the age of frith. 8teme poured contempt upon hypocrisy, 
upon pomposity, upon pretence, upon that x^eculiar carriage of the body 
which is a^ijopted to cqnceal defects of the mind. He toqk, perhaps, 
rather too much interest in the relations of the sexes, and undervalued 
the conventional respectability which at one time earned for English 
society the applause of an admiring universe. But he hated cruelty, 

c 
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finbli Weir of Wermisto^i, though it is hot improWhle that somebody 
will make the attempt. For my part I feel it e^eh more difficult to . 
l)ear the loss of that book which was never written, but which would 
ha\e described Tristram’s grand tour tlirough Europe, ‘ in which, after 
all, my father (not caring to trust me with any one) attended me 
hunself, with my uncle Toby, and IVim/and Obadiah, and, indeed, most 
of the family, except my motlier, who being taken up with a project 
of knitting my fatlier a pair of large worsted breeches (the thing is 
common sense), and she not caring to be put out of her way, she 
stayed at home, at Shandy Ifall, to keep things straight during the 
exiadition.’ One fragment only of this precious work survives to 
excite curiosity for ever, and leave it always uiuq>];>eased. The scene 
is Auxerre. 

‘ VVo’ll go, Brother Toby,' said my father, ‘ whilst illaner is coddling, to the 
Abbey df St. (4t!rniain, if it be only to see those bodies of which Monsieur 
Shinier has given such a recommendation.’ ' Til go sec anybody,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby, for he. w'lis all compliance every step of the journey. ‘ Defend me ! ' said 
my father, ‘ they are all mummies.’ * Then one need not shave,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby. ‘ Shave ! no,’ cried niy father ; * ’twill be more like relations to go with our 
►Ijenrds on.’ So out we sallied, the corporal lending his master his arm. and bringing 
.up the rear, to tho Abbey of St. Germain. < Everything is very fine, end very 
rich, and very superb, and very magnificent,' said my father, addressing himself 
to the Hacristflii, w^ho was n younger brother of the order of Benedictines; * but our 
irurioaity has led ns to see the bodies, of which Monsieur Stjquier has given the 
world BO exact a description.’ Tlie sacristan made a bow^, and lighting a torch 
ilirst, which he had always in the vestry ready for the puiTpose, he led us into the 
tomb of ^t. Herihald. ‘ This,' said the sacristan, laying his hand upon the 
tomb, ‘ w^asltoenowmed prince of the house of Bavaria, who, under the successive 
reigns of Ohankmagne, Louis le DtSbonnaire, and Charle.s the Bald, bore a great 
sw-ay in the government, and had a principal hjind in bringing everything into 
order and disciplftle.' ‘ Then he, bus been as greet,’ said my uncle, ‘ in the field ns 
ill the cabinet. I dare say he has btM*.n a gallant soldier.' ‘ He was a monk,' said 
the sacristan. My uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort iu each other's faces, but 
found it not. My father clapped both his liands upon his waistcoat, which was a 
way he hud wdien anything hugely tickled him ; for though he hated a monk and 
the very smell of a monk worst; tlian all the devils in hell, yet the shot hitting my 
• uncle Toby and Trim bo much harder than him, ’tvras a relative triumph and put 
him into the gayest humour in the world. ^And pray what do you cull this 
, gentleman ? ’ quoth my father rather sportingly, ' 'This tomb,’ said the young 
Benedictine, looking downwards, * contains ike bones of St. Maxima, who came 

from Ravenna on purpo^se to touch the body ’ * Of St. Maximus,’ said niy 

father, popping in 'With liis saints before him. * They were two of the greatest 
'.saints in tlie whole martyrology,’ added my father. ‘ Excuse me,’ said the sacristan, 
’‘’twas to touch the bones of St. Gennain, the builder of tht* abbey.* ‘And 
what did she g«b by it.® * said my unde Toby. ‘ What does any w^oman get by 
it ® ’ said my father. ‘ Martyrdom,^ replied the young Be&edictine, making a bow 
-down to the ground, and uttering the word with sokmaMimt decimvc a cadence 
. it disarmed my father for a moment. ‘ ’Tis supposed,’ cemtemd the Bewdiotin©, 
'^that St^Maxitaa has lain in this tomb four hundred years before her canonisa- 
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^ uitj^ one could pnrckam/ ^ I ahon^ rather sell out entirely,’ quoth Vy qmcie 
M am pretty much of your opinion, Brother t'oby/ said my &ther. 

If S^Tidy we^^ odd, this is just the sort of 

epsode in it which would long ago have ceased to be read or to be 
readable. It is a digression upon a digression, if indeed terms of 
arrangement can be ax)plied to a book which has none. It is a more 
flagrant violation of the unities than can be found even in Shakespeare, 
and to Shakespeare a man must go if he wants a purer piece of imperish* 
able nature. Uncle Toby, ‘ all compliance through every step of the 
journey,’ Mr. Shandy, whose ‘remarks and reasonings upon the 
characters, the manners and customs of the countries we passed over 
were so opposite to those of all other mortal men, particularly those 
of my uncle Toby and Trim,* and Tristram silently observing for the 
future, make an even more delightful medley than that strange 
company which roamed through the best of all possible words under 
the guidance of M. Pan gloss. This is the kind of passagX which 
comment only spoils. But the ‘ relative triumph ’ of Mr. Shandy is 
the touch of a master. It supjdies in two words the whole philosophy 
of popular jireaching, in which the most hardened sinners will 
rejoice, because there is always some one else whom the shot hits 
so much harder than them. Sterne was not very respectful in his 
treatment of the Cliurch of Rome. He played sometimes to the 
Protestant gallery, which still hated ‘ Papislies and wooden shoes.' 
But it is to be observed tliat on this visit to the Abbey of iSt. 
Germain the victory rests with the young Benedictine, wlio is not a 
humourist, nor a controversialist, but only a Christian srutleman. 
Sterne, like Swdft, held very loosely to the dogmatic tlir,mogy of his 
Church. But both of them were too great to make a cheap reputation 
for wit out of sneers at religion. Swift turned all *i!he tremendous 
powers of his savage irony against the sliallow free-thinkers of his day , 
and ‘ that quality of their voluminous w^ritings which the poverty of 
the English language compels me to call their style.’ Tlie one 
character in Tristram Shandy whom Sterne never allows to be made 
ridiculous is Uncle Toby, and Uncle Toby’s rule of life is the Sermon 
on the Mount. His quaint simplicity, his native shrewdness, his 
instinctive preference of good and rejection of evil are more than a 
match for all the learning and all the subtlety of his brother. 
When Mr. Shandy, in an unusually tedious irood, had begun 
a discourse upon learned men’s solutions of noses, and had been 
driven wild by the Captain’s artless question, ‘ Can noses be dissolved ? ’ 
he replied — 

* Whjf by the solutioae of noses, of which 1 was telling' you, I meant, as you 
might have hsown, had you favoured me with one grain of attention, the various 
accounts which learned men of difTerent kinds cf knowledge have givei^tlie wmrld 



«if til# eauMB of loiig a«ia tliort iidaoB/ *Tktii!^ k ^ cttliie biit one,’ replied 9^ 
«9ide « wby one man’a nose ia longer than anc^ery ^nt that God 

pleattB to have It w.’ * ThiU; ia Qrangouaier’a solution/, sa^ mj iathex. * It ia he/ 
continued my uncle Toby, looking up and not regarding my father's interruption, 

* who makes ua all, and forms and puts us together in such forma and proportions 
and for such ends as is agreeable to his infinite wisdom.' 

^Now, whethf3r we observe it or no/ oontlnued my father (upon another 
occasion), * in every sound man’s head there is a regular successiou of ideoa, of one 
sort or other, which follow each other in train just like—; — >' ' A train of artUljBiy ? ' 
said my uncle Toby. * A train of a fiddlestick I ' quoth my father — ' which fbllow 
and succeed one another in our minds at certain distances, just like the images in 
the inside of a lantern turned round by the heat of a candle.’ ' I declare,' quoth 
my uncle Toby, ' mine are more like a smoke-jack.’ ‘ Then, Brother Tol^t X have 
nothing more to say to you upon the subject/ said my father. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has a strange theory that THstram Shandy was 
written with great carelessness, and at headlong speed, resulting in a 
farrago of nonsense, illuminated by rare gleams of fancy and humonr. 
This reminds me of the Buckinghamshire farmer who, after listening 
to a ^eecli from his distinguished member at a market dinner, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Disraeli was a very good man, but not at 
all clever. With all respect for Mr. Fitzgerald I venture to affirm that 
Tristram Shandy is one of the most elaborate of human compositions, 
that there is not a sentence in it but Sterne well knew how it came 
there, and that its simplicity is the designed consequence of the liighest 
art. Every one must have enjoyed or suffered the experience of for- 
getting a single line or even a single word in a great poem. The 
hopeless impossibility of supjdy ing it by any other means than memory 
impresses upon the mind, like nothing else, what real poetry is, 

^ Oh, the little more, and how much it is, ^ 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! 

There is much in Tristram Shandy which approaches the pedantic 
and borders the dull. Take the Curse of Emulphus ; cut out of it 
the running comments of Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy’s fatnous shake 
of the head ; forget that Dr. Slop had to read it through himself as 
a penalty for cursing Obadiah because he had cut his own thumb. 
The Curse of Ernulphus becomes about as interesting as an essay on 
Humour with the humour, as it is usually, left out. 

It is said that when the Rev. Laurence Sterne preached as pre- 
bendary in" York Minster many good people left the sacred edifice 
rather than sit under him. His sermons, including the one which 
Corporal Trim fead" and broke down in reading because it reminded 
him of his brother Tom and the Inquisition, are not fervidly spiritual. 
Sometimes, as when he warns wives against pretending to moral or 
phyrical ad^mtages, the absence of which may*be discovered in the 
first domestic scuffie, they may be reasonably suspected of a tendency 
to raise a laugh. It was, however, we are told, his life and imt hie 
senhODS which scandalised his congregation He kept bad com* 
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Miitbgtuel. Sterne woulSiiave d<m better to adopt a secoJar oamb*. * 
1]& cassock never fitted him, «nd it is incongnioag to make ]o\ie im 
bands, esi^ei'ially for one who held that talking about love vaa not 
making it. But poor Steme^ vrith all hie peTaonal frailties, has been 
dead nearly a hundred and thirty years. Mies Founuantel and Mrs* 
Draper were not difficult conquests. Sterne was, perhaps, not above 
enjoying la faififarminade den vices qu^il n'avait pd^. We are con- 
cerned rather with his works than with him. Soundness of mind and 
goodness of heart axe enshrined in the central figure of Sterna's 
masterpiece. At this time of day it is more important that one of 
the great writers of the world should have employed his genius upon 
the creation of Uncle Toby than that a clergyman of the Church of 
England should have written to a countess a letter which she had 
better have destroyed. 

There is no episode in Sterne's writings, not even the description 
of the dead ass, more hackneyed tban the story of Le Fevre. *lt has 
been much exi)osed to penny readings, and the professional wTiter 
has done his worst with it. But it remains unscathed, and it is 
worth all the pathetic scenes in Dickens put together. Tliert.^ is one 
touch in it peculiar to Sterne, and no more to be imitated than the 
thunderbolt of Jove. Trim is the narrator. 

lie did not oiTer to speak to mo till 1 had walked up close to Li^s Ijedsido. * li 
you are Captain Shaudy’s sonwiit,’ said he, * you must pn^neut my IkunkH to your 
master, 'with my little toy’s tlianks along with them, for his coiirtoy to me. If 

he WHS of Leveiis's ’ said t he lieutenant. *I told him yourlionnui' wus.’ * Then,’ 

said he, * I served three campaigns wdtJi him in Ilanders, and remembei^m ; but 
’tis most likely, as 1 had not t he lionour of any acquaiiitaiico with yj^i, that he 
knows nothing of me. You will tell him, however, that the pe^oii his good 
nature has laid under obligations to him is one Le Fevio, a lieiiteunnt in Angus's ; 
but he knows me not,’ said he a second time, musing. * Possibly may xny story,' 
lidded he. * Pray tell the Captain 1 was the ensign at Breda whose wife was 
most unfortunatidy killed with a musket shot as she lay in my arms in my tent.’ 
‘IrememlxT the stoiy', an't please your honour,' said I, ‘very well.’ ‘Do you 
80 P’ said he, wiping his eyes w’itli his handkerchmf ; ‘then well may I.’ In 
saying this he drew a little ring out of his bosom, w^bich seemed tiiid w'lth a black 
ri^nd about bis neck, and kissed it twice. ‘Here, Billy,’ said he. The boy ilew^ 
across the room to the bedside, and fallii^ down upon his knee took the ring in 
his hand and kissc*d it too, then kissed hU father, and sat doAvn upon tlie bed and 
w^t. ‘1 wish,' said my uncle Toby 'uitli a deep sigh, 'I wish, Trim, I uas 
asleep.’ 

fSterne often appears to be, though perhaps he never really is, diffuse. 
Certainly no one could say more, and not many could say so much, in 
a few. words. Into tvieimm Skaiid/if he put himself, aef Montaigfie, 
who was sublimely diffuse, put himself into his essays. The sermons 
lure perfunctory, and Dr. Johnson, no bad judge of the aiticle, ooiild 
not away with them. lib& 8enimmital Journey is a perfect workof arU 
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In IWfltmm Sha^y aro tiecmiaiakt^ the experiences 
the tneditations^ the observant knowledge of itinaj years. The ecoen-^ 
tiicity is in the treatinent. The substance is eiemenial, and belongs 
to the broadest aspects of human nature. Bteme had an intense . 
hatred of cruelty, of injustice, of hypocrisy, send of Puritanism. His 
religion was the sentimental Deism of the eighteenth century, and 
he had no abhorrence of the * lighter \ices.’ In politics, though he 
affected, and perhaps ^felt, indifference to party, he was a mild Whig. 
Brought up among soldiers and loving them, as the characters of 
Uncle Toby and Trim show that he did, he hated war, and esiiecially 
wars or ambition, 

3kly father would often say to Yorick that if any mortal in the A^iiole universe 
hud done micli a tiling except his brother Toby, it would have been looked upon 
by the world as one of the moat reliiud satireH upon the parsdi; and prancing 
manner in which Louis the Fourteenth from the beginning of the war, hut par- 
ticularly that very year, had taken tlje field. ‘ But ’tis not my brother Toby’s 
nature, ^ind soul ! ’ my father would odd, * to Insult any one.’ 

Although Bterne was, throughout his life the victim of weak health 
and fled from death, as he himself said, through France and Italy, 
dying at last in the. fifty-sixth year of his age, his spirits were in- 
domitable and his pluck dauntless. No man could be more nobly 
serious upon themes tliat moved his admiration, his reverence, or his 
pity. But be saw many things in odd lights, and his sense of humour 
never slumbered, not even when it would have been better aslciep. 
The secret of liis style, which must, 1 cannot help thinking, have had 
some influence upon Newman’s, is expressed in his own aphorism that 
writing's like conversation. Mr. Bhandy was fanciful and fantastic, 
a devour^^f musty rubbish which lie mistook for literature, and, it 
must be atloied, of some good books along with the rest. But Mr. 
Shandy is a\ master of racy vernacular, and his most celebr^ed 
rejmrtees are in monosyllables. Unlike Swift, Sterne was a student 
of Shakespeare, and once found himself under the necessity of 
explaining to a bishop that there were two Y’oricks. This prelate— 
].>erhaj)s the same who declared that he did not believe a word of 
GuUive 7''8 protested that he could not read sermons by the 

King of Denmark’s jester. Mr. Thackeray’s criticism is less crude. 

Learned men, who find out everything in time, have made the 
discovery that Sterne was not original. Their ingenuity and-industry 
are not less lav^blh because they were anticipated by the candour 
of Sterne liimself. He does not, indeed, mention Shakespeare. 1 
suppose that in a treatise on photography one might assume the 
existence of |he sun. But he speaks of his ‘ dm Rabelais, and still 
dearer Cervantes,’ He quotes a whole heap of philosophers from 
Aristotle to Locke. ‘Read, read, read,’ he says, and of his owis 
reading, if Captain Shandy will forgive such a use of the wo^, he 
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pf^e. Aad then ve are gmyely told by ^ritios whcm ^ 
we 0Q« i^y iifulor mufflcdra, tliat he did 
Tridram Wiand^ Otut of hie owa uisid^ The worthy 
9 ^ idxfnous Dr.. Ferrier k aotiially at the pains to point out that 
e^en Mr. Shandy heaid of the death of Bobby he quoted Bacon. 
He did indeed. He repeated nearly the whole of the Essay on Death, 
and he enriched it with an exquisite stroke. ' “ Ceesar Augustus died 
in a compliment.” “ I hope it was a sincere one,” said my uncle Toby. 

“ It was to his wife,” replied my father.’ Mr. Shandy upon the some 
mournful occasion, while Susannah’s mind wandered towards green 
.satin, quoted also Plato, Cicero, and Sulpidus. Quotation was the 
breath of his nostrils. He was always quoting. Excellent Dr. Ferriar. 
But then Sterne did not get all his quotations at first hand. He 
made a reprehensible use of Burton’s Anatomy of MdaTickoLy. 
Sterne was not melancholy, and stood in no need of Burton’s anato- 
mical assistance. But he found a good deal of miscellaneous feeding 
in the famous collections of Democritus Junior, and Sterne was a mis- 
cellaneous feeder. Dr. Arnold thought it was wrong to appropriate 
another man’s quotations, even if you verified them first. Dr. Arnold 
was 4a Puritan. Sterne was not, and it is likely enough that he 
sometimes omitted even the process of verification. ‘ What is that 
to any body ?’ as Uncle Toby asked when his brother tried to tell 
hiTTi how he came by his ideas. 3Ioliere, so Mr. Fraser Kae tells 
US, did not say, ‘ Je prends mon bien oil je le trouve.’ He said, 

* Je reprends mon bien,’ which is so flat as to be almost legal. But 
if Molidre had said it he would have said a very good thing, and one 
which an original genius can afford to say. Sterne is not in the 
least like any of the writers he has been accused of pillagii^* Some 
say that Tristram Simndy was suggested by the Tale o^ TvJb. It 
requires a more powerful imagination than I possess t6 understand 
the meaning of the statement. Both works might bd- included in a 
treatise on the coarseness of clergymen . But little could come of such 
a treatise, and it is to be hoped that none will ever be written. When 
Warbulion called Sterne the English Kabelais, his episcopal colleagues, 
aays Horace Walpole, did not know what he meant. The work of the 
Abbe of Meudon had not come their way. Sterne could speak out. 
<xeorge the Third wrould not suffer him to be promoted in the Church, 
and who can say that his 3Iajesty was wrong ? Queen Caroline would 
have enjoyed Tristram Shandy. Cne cannot imagine her grandson 
reading it aloud to Queen Charlotte. Sterne, howeveL', risked nothing 
worse than the loss of a bishopric or a deanery. Babelais might have 
been burnt. He wrote furtively and cryptically, wrapping his message 
to mankind in paiables, in anecdotes, and in jokes; He was a 
passionate humanist, a lover of the classics, and a hater of monks. 
So much is clear enough to the most superficial reader. There 
is not much subtlety in Tristram Shandy ^ and no very definite 
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iwpose. Pedantiiy wsm ridie«dotEi| and ^£oi>e the time 

»f 8teniet oo: of Haitelais. Goethe mid of his owi wzitiz^ that a man 
shoiiad read and digested them would feel a eease of freedom 

haa before, and would be conscious of a wider range of permissible 
iction. Sterne and Rabelais both harp on the hindranoe of prudery 
md superstition, or, as some might say, religion and respectability, to 
ihe thorough enjoyment of life. Bteme was not a man of prqfeuad 
.eaxning. He iras a desultory, indiscriminate reader, and there are 
)hoae who consider these adjectives to be epithets of abuse. He eould 
lardly have been acquainted with the romance of Sir Thomas Malory, 
)r he would not have made Mr. Shandy say that no one named 
Lristram had ever achieved any exploit in the world. The eighteenth 
century despised the Middle Ages, as may be seen in that detestable 
poem La Pucdle. 

There is, I believe, an expurgated edition of Trisiram ShaiidAj, 
nrhich begins with the sixth, or it may be with the seventh chapter. 

[ do not know where it ends, nor what the same ingenious editor has 
ilone with the Sentimental Jmtriunj. The occasional impropriety of 
both works must be regretted, and cannot be denied. Every one 
knows the story of the lady whom Sterne asked whether she had 
read Tristram Shandy. * No, Mr. Sterne,’ said she, ‘ and, to be plain 
with you, 1 am told that it is not very fit for feminine perusal.’ 

‘ Pooh, jiooh, ma’am, look at your child there, lolling on the carpet. 
He shows much that we conceal, but in perfect innocence, my dear 
tna’am, in perfect innocence.’ Mr. Sterne’s innocence was not 
perfect. It is always easy to condemn. It is often difficult to 
distinguish. There are passages in Sterne of which one can only say 
that whri^e it would be coarse to print them now it was not coarse to 
piint thenKhen. That, however, is not an exhaustive account of the 
matter, and uoes not meet the gravest part of the charge. Sterne 
treated delict subjects, and a delicate subject may be defitited, 
for want of a better definition, as one which lends itself to indelicate 
treatment. By what standard and by what rules is a book like 
Tristram Shandy to be judged ? Mr. Ruskin once complained tliat 
he was hampered in his moral and religious teaching (though no one 
would have suspected it) because he could not address the British 
public as frankly believing or frankly disbelieving in a future life. 
It does not seem easy to ascertain what the accepted view of in- 
delicacy in literature is. When M. Zola did u^ the honour of visit- 
ing London, a brilliant assemblage, largely composed of feshionable 
ladies, gathered in the hall of a learned society to hear the gos^Del of the 
author of Nana. The English translator of M. Zola’s works was, if 1 
remember rightly, at the same time langnishing^n a dungeon for the 
ofiEence of too feithfully translating them. If Tri^am Shandy were 
veiled in the obscurity of the French langivice, no apology might be 
neoesfi^y for it. But there is between Sterne and Zola a difference 
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d6^r «nd than naticnydity. M. Zola has ^6 hutiM 

d«MAl irH1ti vice in deadly «ai»eit; ii^ recurve. When 

{^IjBtne departs fram e^ventkoiid propriety it is always to mse a 
laugh, and never for any leas avowable purpose. There is ttol^iig so 
serious as passion, and laughter is quite incompatible with prurience. 
Thackeray contrasts the impurity of Sterne with the purity of Gold* 
-smith. Goldsmith wrote two stanzas which are quite as indecent as 
anything in Sterne, and not in the least amusing. * It cannot be said,*^ 
wrote Sir Walter Scott, who had surely, among all great men of letters, 
the soundest and healthiest mind, * it cannot be said that the licentious 
humour of Tristram i^avdyU of the kind which applies itself to the 
passions, or is calculated to corrupt society. But it is a sin against 
taste, if allowed to be harmless as to morals. A handful of mud is 
neither a hrebrand nor a stone ; but to fling it about in sport argues 
coarseness of mind and want of common manners.* For his sin against 
taste Sterne has paid the penalty. He has alienated and repelled 
many of the readers who would best appreciate his humaiijty, his 
pathos, and Lis eloquence. If any man cm‘es to see what Shandeau 
license can be without the great qualities which in Stenie’s case re- 
deem it, let him dip — he need do no more — into Hall 8te\ en8on*s 
Crazy Tides, which were once thought vastly witty and entertaining. 
A man and his work must be tried by contemporary comparison . But 
I do not know that a generation which reads La Terre can afford to 
hold up the hands of horror at the intricacies of Diego and Julia. 

There are some things in Tristram Shandy whicli would be 
better aii’ay. * The knowledge of evil is not wisdom.* Tlie tale of 
Slawkenbergius is tedious, and lias liappily ceased to be intelligible. 
Khinology may not have been more absurd than phrenclJgy, but 
it is more completely forgotiten. The tale of the Abbess of Andouillets 
is low*, gross, and stupid. But with these two cxcejjt*?ons there is 
hardly a dull page in Tnsiram Shandy. There is, moreover, this to 
be said for it, that the more innocent the reader the more innocent the 
book. M. Zola, who has, os Dr. Pusey said of Ix)nl Westbury and 
etemWl punishment, a personal interest in the question, argues that 
a book can no more be immoral than a mathematical demonstration 
or a musical composition. Morality is a quality of human beings 
and not of books. It may be suspected that a fallacy lurks in this 
generalisation. It is only as the work of man that books can be 
regarded as immoral. The essence of Tristram Sha/nd/y, as distin- 
guished from its separable and inseparable accidents, Is the triumph 
of moral simplicity and mother wit over metaphysical subtlety and 
undigested lea^ng. But the fight is well sustained. Mr. Shandy is 
a man of great natural capacity and well able to hckd his own in 
various companies against all comers. He is alw^ays, in his own 
favourite wrord, * argute,! and it is no easy task to dispose of his 
polemics. Sterne was too genuine an artist to make Mr. Shandy a 
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w^k-minded’man, to put up a nine-pin for the sake of knocking it 
down. Uncle Toby’s questions and comments appear obvious 
enough ; but no other writer could have poured them with such 
deadly and destructive effect upon the speculative performances of 
his brother. Any serious description of Tristram Sharidy is, however, 
so inadequate as to be almost grotesque. Those who do not feel the 
charm of the book cannot be taught it, and those who feel it resent 
being told what it is. It is impalpable and indefinable, like one of 
those combinations of colour at sunset for which there are no words 
in the language and no ideas in the mind. There have been few 
greater masters of conversation than Sterne, and in what may be called 
the art of interruption no one has ever approached him. He is 
one of the makers of colloquial English, and thousands who never 
heard of Shandy Hall repeat the phrases of the Shandy brothers. 
Of all English humourists except Shakespeare Sterne is still the 
greatest force, and that the influence of Parson Yorick is not extinct 
may h^scen in almost every imge of the Dolly Dialogues. 

Herbert Paul. 
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A MISTAKEN IMPERIAL CELEBRATION 


On the saga-haunted Kyffhiiuser mountain, famed by the Barbarossa 
folk-tale, the Grerman Emperor recently unveiled a colossal eques- 
trian statue of the late Kaiser Wilhelm the First. Combined 
with it was a sculptured representation of the heroic and immortal 
ruler and his knights who, in popular belief, were held to sleep in 
the underground cave or castle until the day came when the ravens 
would no longer circle round the hill, and he would sally forfn with 
his armed men to restore the country^s power and glory. All German 
children have been taught to learn by heart Kiickert’s imi)re.s.sivt> 
poem, the first three verses of which run thus : — 

•Der nlte Barharossa, 

Der Kaiser Friedericli, 

Im unterird'sclieii Schlosse 
Halt er verzaubert sich. 

Er ist iiiemals gestorben, 

Er lebt darin nocb jetzt ; 

Er hat im SclilosR verborgeii 
Zum Scblaf sich hingesetzt. 

Er bat hinab genommen 
Des Keiches Ilerrlichkeit, 

TJnd wird ciiist wiederkommi'n 
Mit ihr zu seiner Zeit. 

In accordance with this i)oem, the artist has figured Frederick 
the Kedbeard sitting, under a richly ornamented arch, on his throne, 
in the act of awaking, clad in the coronation mantle, holding the 
imperial sword in his hand, with the crown on his long-haired and 
bearded head. About him, his retinue and his castle-wardens, as well 
as the dwarfs of the talc, and the horses and hounds, are still sunk 
in sleep. The whole is said to he a most stately piefte of art. As to- 
the dimensions of the equestrian statue, near which two figures stand 
typifying anejent Germany in the shape of a stalwart w’arrior, and 
History as a female, •offering a laurel wreath to Williaili the First — 
they are truly gigantic. The weight of the monument (396 cwt.) is 
correspondingly enormous. So are the costs, which reach the pretty 
sum of 1,300,000 mark. • 
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It would, no doubt, be an unduly strict criticism were it pointed 
out that, historically speaking, Barbarossa wore his hair, as we happen 
to know from very minute descriptions of his person, rather short. 
Certainly it might be supposed to have grown, during fully seven 
centuries, in his subterranean abode, where, in Kiickert’s words, ‘ his 
beard that is not flaxen, but aye of fiery glow, has grown through the 
marble table on which his chin doth rest.’ But a far more serious 
question is this : Did the folk-tale about the hill-hidden hem who 
was to bring back golden days of Germany's power and glory, origi- 
nally refer at all to Frederick the First, called the Redbeard ? 

This question must be decidedly, answered with a ‘ No V In so 
far, the recent celebration may be said to be founded on a mistake. 
Close researches in our older literature and popular legends, begun 
about twenty-five years ago, after the war with France, have proved 
this in the clearest manner possible. It was not to Barbarossa — as 
the Italians called the tenible Kaiser, who first fought against the 
Tjombgrd League of Free Cities — but to his not less celebrated grand- 
son, Frederick the Second, who in his third marriage had an English 
princess as his wife, that the pojjular legend originally applied. 

This is important because Frederick the Second of Germany, in 
the early part of the tliirteenth century, held in religious matters 
very advanced view's — as much, if not even more so, than his Prussian 
namesake of the eighteenth century, Frederick the Second, called the 
Great. The early Hohenstaufen ‘ King of the Germans and Emperor 
of the Homans ’ anticipated, in fact, the views of modem science. 
And it was UY)on him — and not upon Barbarossa wlio had handed 
over Arnold of Brescia to the Pope, to be burnt as a ‘ heretic and 
rebel the dreamy popular fancy set its expectant eyes as the 

future nibble hope of the German nation. 

Frederi^the iSecond had died somew'hat suddenly. In the year 
liefore he haa been thrown on a sick-bed in consequence of the shock 
given him. by an attempt at ])oisoning. This murderous attempt was 
made by the medical adviser of liis hitherto trusty Chancellor, Petrus 
de Vinea, who was suspected of being in collusion with Pope Innocent 
the Fourth. So, at lea.st, it is stated by Matthew Paris. When the 
report of the Kaiser’s death, in 1250, came over the Alps, few would 
believe it. The world had been so full of his fame that his disappear- 
ance was generally discredited among the people. Even the mendi- 
cant friars of the, Franciscan Order, one of whose members had 
wrathfully pre&ched against the corruption of the Church and pre- 
dicted an awful fate for it, helped in spreading the belief in Frederick's 
continued existence. They looked upon him as the. Antichrist, but 
as the inevitable avenger of clerical wdekedness. An old Sibylline 
saw, * He lives and yet be lives not,' was therefore applied to him. 
‘ The common folk declared that nobody knew where he abideth/ says 
a contemporary German chronicle. 


3 z 2 
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The long absence of the Emperor in Ital 3 r was favourable to the 
iiph<Mlng of this superstitious behef. In ottr own days we have seen 
a strange counterpart of such a belief in the case of Napoleon the 
First and his Austrian consort. In the first years of the Second 
Empire, Louis Bonaparte and Eugenie — as he himself Inuphingly 
told Queen Victoria —were greeted in the South of P'rance by the 
masses with cries of ‘ Enfin voilds he vieux revenu ! ' and ‘ Vive Marie- 
Louise ! ' ^ These personages had never died in popular fancy. 

So general was the opinion among the German popular classes in 
the second part of the thirteenth century, as to the continued exis- 
tence of Kaiser Frederick the Second, that a number of pseudo- 
Fredericks arose and were believed in, by many, as genuine. One of 
them, a certain Tile Kolup, had been able to surround himself with a 
kind of court for about two years, until he was captured and burnt at 
Wetzlar as an impostor. ‘ Only a little bone ’ having been found in 
his ashes, a fresh tale was sinead that the Plmperor w as still not dead, 
but that he remained alive by divine strength, and would m^ke an 
end of the priesthood. 

The long national struggle against the l*apal claim of universal 
dominion had in those times — many centuries before Luther — goni‘ 
deep into the minds of the German people. The bloodthirsty cruel- 
ties of the Homan Church were loathed by high and low. During the 
absence of the Emperor Frederick the Second in Italy, a fanatic 
Grand Inquisitor had consigned, year after year, numbeiless victims 
to the fiames ; among them, even not a few monks suspected of 
heresy. But at last some noble knights went for him and his asso- 
ciate, and killed them like mad dogs ; whereui>on the Courts 
of Inquisition were done away with by the alarm eA^iriestly 
authorities. X 

Long before that decisive event, the anti-Papal ancj^nti-prit^stly 
spirit had found vent, hot only in the Minnesinger p<fetry, but also 
in the satires contained in fables about Heynard the Phx, Isegririi, 
and the whole animal kingdom. And a characteristic sign it was, 
that members of the clergy itself, men of somewhat more enlightened 
minds, imbued with sympathy for popular rights, helped in working 
out these allusive satires against princely, aristocratic, and theocratic 
arrogance. 

We shall, therefore, not be astonished when we find that one of 
the popular poets of that epoch, Barthel Regenbogen, describes the 
hoped-for return of Kaiser Frederick, and the beginning of a golden 
age of peace, in language foreshadowing a great Church Reformation 
—language which could not iDOssibly apply to the first Hohenstaufen 
emperor of that name. Regenbogen is usually reckoned among the 
Minnesinger ; and ^these are often, though erroneously, held to be 

* See TJie lAfe ofhU Boyal Highieu the Prince Comert, by Sir Tboodore Ifnitin. 
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almost exclusively of noble origin. There were, however, a number 
of handicraftsmen and other commoners among them. Eegenbogen 
liimself was a smith. In one of his songs about his love of the poetic 
art he says that he ‘ won his bread most wretchedly on ihe hard 
anvil, Poverty having besieged him.’ In a lay in which he pleads 
for a friendly feeling between the three classes — the priests, the 
knights, and tlie peasants — he maintains that ‘ the plough does fully 
its duty.’ 

Now, in his Prophecy of the Future, Regenbogen foretells a great 
struggle about the two heads of Christendom, which will bring tears 
to many a mother’s child. Robbery and arson will be rampant in the 
land. But then ‘ Kaiser Frederick, the sublime and yet mild,’ wili 
come and hang his shield on the famed withered tree, when it will 
bloom and bear fruit again, and peace will be restored, and all 
heathen kingdoms become suliject to him. As to the Jews, Regen- 
bogen show^s himself steeped in the i»rejiidices of his time. We can 
scarcely wonder at it, considering the disgraceful occurrences at this 
end of the nineteenth century. 

But tlien he predicts that Kaiser Frederick will ‘ lay low the 
masterful rule of all the priests. Scarcely the seventh part of them 
will remain. The cloisters he will destroy, this highborn Prince, 
The nuns he will give into intirrttigr ; that I tell you true. They 
must grow wine and corn for us. When that happens, there will be 
good years.’ 

)Sucli a prophecy could not have been made about Barbarossa. 
It fully fits in with the character of his grandson Frederick the 
Second, the friend of heathen thinkers, who corresponded with the 
SultaifS^^Bgypt about philosophical and mathematical questions, and 
who was Housed by the Pope of having w^ritten a book, De THhus 
Impostorily^. Nobody, it is true, has seen that book. Nor cam it 
be proved thro h’rederick the Second, or anybody else, wrote a work 
of such a kind. But it is pretty certain that Frederick rejected all 
supernatural beliefs. In his dealings with the Papacy he did not 
mince words. ‘ A dirty priest,’ ‘ a dragon,’ ‘ a roaring lion,’ ‘ a hellish 
beast : ’ these were some of his little refined expressions. Truth to 
say, they were but the echoes of similar insulting deliverances from 
the Chair of St. Peter against him. 

This Hohenstaufen Emperor, rather unlike, his forebear, was a 
man of great intellectual cultivation, a lover of art, and a^ poet too. 
Witness his ItAlian lay, ' Di dolor mi conviene cantare,* an excellent 
English translation of which, under the title of * My Lady in Bondage,’ 
is contained in the ‘ Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d’Alcamo to 
-Dante Alighieri,’ published years ago in .London by Rossetti. 
Frederick the Second was a wit, moreover, of whom ingenious sayings 
are recorded. His priestly enemies sometjpies accused him of having 
decdiV^d that * the Jews had been deceived by Moses, the Christians 
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by €krist,, tlie MaLommedans by Mahommed.* At other times they 
chafed the venue by asserting that be was a secret adherent of the 
do^iines of Mohammed. 'Hoar can 1 be that?’ was his answer, 
' seeing ^hat you accuse me of valuing that Prophet as little as the 
■ Others?’ 

His clerical antagonists charged him with all kinds of heresy. 
To a Saracen grandee who asked him about the meaning of the holy 
wafer, he is said to have replied : ' Our priests would fraudulently 
make us believe that this is God ! ’ When seeing a priest going with 
the Holy Host to a dying man, he is alleged to have exclaimed : 
‘ How long is this imposture to go on ? ’ On passing a cornfield, he 
remarked : ' Here a great many Gods are grown anew ! * At various 
times, it is true, Frederick took occasion to deny the correctness of 
these reports. Whether he did so from policy in his difficult contest 
with the Papacy, or because the reports had been over-coloured, it is 
impossible to make out. 

Gregory the Ninth, who spoke about him as ' that King of 
Pestilence,’ was at any rate not far wrong when asserting that 
Frederick the Second had declared ‘ men should not believe anything 
else than what can be proved by the force of reason, as drawn from 
the laws of Nature ’ (‘ homo debet nihil aliud credere nisi quod potest 
vi et ratione naturae probari ’). Natural history was, in fact, a s|)ecial 
study of the gifted German ruler, who combined with a martial dis- 
position and a love for all chivalrous exercises a marked inclination 
to scientific studies. He had mastered also the languages of all the 
populations that were under his sceptre : besides German, Italian, 
French, Arabic, as well as l^atin and Greek. 

This was the Prince of whom the folk-tale, current for cpivtuiies, 
fabled that some day he would come forth, from his myth^palace in 
the enchanted mountain, as a Saviour of the distressed^''atherland. 
The head of the Homan Church and his partisans had l^ated him as 
a King of Pestilence, as an Antichrist, and so forth. His own nation 
remembered him differently. 

Certainly he, too, like Barbarossn, had indulged in 1 
Cresarean aspirations, out of all harmony with his constitutional 
position. For was he not, after all, simply the elected and deposable 
head of a nation whose Constitution he was bound to observe, under 
penalty of being unseated, when proved guilty of a breach of the 
ground-law before a High Court of Justice ? Like Barbarossa also, 
Frederick the Second was much engaged in useless w^ for the sake 
of aggrandisement in Italy, as well as in crusading against the 
Saracens. Again, even as in the case of his ancestor, his ambitious 
enterprises abroad w^re c.alculated to damage national unity at home. 
The dukes and princes of the Empire, who, constitutionally speakings 
were merely its officials, always tried to use such troublous difficulties 
abroad for obtaining semi-sovereignty as domini terrm, ^ 
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Several more charges might be brought against this otherwise 
^lightened ruler. He was no friend of tiie rising liberty of the 
German cities. He went astray in his treatment of the question of 
seriage, and in his action against the Waldenses. Xovt^rtlieltss, the 
people at large only remembered his persistent struggle against the 
arrogance of the Bishop of Rome, who twice raised Imperial 
Pretenders against Frederick the Second with the aid of ^iritual 
princes in Germany, and placed him under his theocratic anathema. 
In an access of contemptuous wrath the Kaiser exclaimed on such an 
occasion : ‘ How ? The Pope lias such outrageous boldness ? Where 
comes this boldness from ? Where are my crowns ? Let them he 
brought hither ! ’ And they were "fetched from his treasury ; the 
Iinpei’ial Roman crown ; the Gennan kingly crown ; the crown of 
the Two Sicilies ; the ci own of Burgundy ; the crown of Arelat ; 
and eke the crown of Jerusalem ! 

Enough has been said to show' tliat tlie dazzling figure of this 
mler easily struck the popukir imagination, whilst his struggle 
againft the theocratic Pretender to universal dominion enlisted the 
f^ympatliy of all patriots on his side. In the years of confusion which 
followed, the tale about liis coming return was gradually evolved. At 
first, his whereabouts w as held to be uncertain, his very death being 
doubted. Then the ever active fancy of the popular mind mythically 
located liim in a splendid palace under the earth. 

The Gods, the heroes, and the illustrious rulers of a bygone creed 
Awd history liad been similarly disposed of in folk-lore. Wodan and 
his divine associates, though no longer knowui by their old names ; 
Siegfried, Theodoricli, Karl the Great, Henry the Fowler, Otto the 
Greatj^nd others, were said to have never died, or to sleep in under- 
ground jwaces in a hill. Many mountains, in northern and southern 
Germany, ^^ere indicated as enchanted abodes of tliese supi^osed 
Immortals, \rhus local tales jilaced the famed Frankish Kaiser Karl 
in the Desenberg near Warburg; again, near the river Weser; also 
in the Spessart, in the Donnersberg (so called after Donar, Thunar, or 
Thor), in the IJntersherg, and so forth ; and of him, too, it w^as said 
that one day he w'ould come forth with a great army. 

In the early part of the fourteenth centuiy, tlie Kyffliauser 
mountain, in Thmiiigia, is first mentioned as the retreat of the 
‘ Emperor Frederick.’ Nothing is said yet about the Redbeard, Hik 
name was only introduced towards the end of the seventeenth 
oentury. • 

Since the decay of the heathen German religion, ‘ an Old Man with 
a flowing beard ’ had been fabled to dwell in the Kyffhauser, Per- 
chance, theiAll-father of the disestablished Teutonic d^ed, or his son, 
the red-bearded God of Thunder, had originally been thus emnoun- 
tained. by secret adherents of theirs, who imwiilingly yielded to the 
Xew Faith yhich had been forced upon tbe Saxons by fire and sword. 
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The ditens which fly around the Kyffhaus^er seem indeed to point ^ 
to the sacred birds of Odin or Wodan. The knights and the whole 
retintie of the hill-entombed Emperor would represent the blessed c 
heroes of Walhalla. 

As the remembrance of that old creed gradually vanished, the 
heroic figure of a Kaiser and his warriors would be placed in the stead 
of tbe earlier divine circle. In the case of the Kyffhauser, such sub- 
stitution is the more comprehensible because the Emperors of the 
Suabian House bad possessed a palace in the neighbourhood and 
often resided there. 

Finally, the remembrance of Frederick the Second as an expected 
Reformer of the Church also bi?came blurred and extinct. It was, 
however, still strong enough in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1521 Luther said that this piojihecy about Kaiser 
Frederick had been practically fulfilled through Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, who had supported Holy Scripture, who had been Vicar 
of the Empire, and who might liave been Kaiser himself, had lie 
wished to accept the offer of the crown made to him. A quarter of 
a century afterwards, when a strange man, who pretended to be the 
Emperor Frederick, was discovered in the ruins of the Kyffhausev 
Castlej there were still superstitious people enough to believe in th€^ 
truth of such immortality. This belated Pretender was, however, 
found to be merely a tailor out of his mind. 

It appears that the folk-tale — ^];)erhaps by way of mixing up the 
Teutonic All-father with the Grod of Thunder — had attributed to the 
mythic hero in the Kyffhiiuser a red beard. This detail made the 
transition from the person of Frederick the Second to that of his 
grimmer, less cultivated ancestor and namesake, an easy one, ^>So the 
two figures became gradually blended. The transition /fts all the 
easier because the death of Frederick Barbarossa, who was said to 
have been drowned in the Far East, during a cnisade^^in the river 
Selepb, had occurred under somewhat uiicei-tain circumstances, and 
was therefore also long disbelieved by the masses. 

However, it is only as late as 1680 that the name of Barbarossa 
is given by Pratorius, from folk-lore, as that of the spell-bound 
dweller in the magic underground castle of the Thuringian hill. 
Soon afterwards another collector of popular legends reports, in the 
first years of the eighteenth century, that the enchanted Emperor’s 
beard is red. It was alleged that many a shepherd had seen him 
come out of the mountain, attracted by the pastoral flute, and that 
some had been allowed even to take a glance at the simken imperial 
splendour in the subterranean vault. In these tales, Barbarossa 
generally figurlid as^a benevolent friend of the poor— ira trait not 
exactly recorded of hiin in history ; whilst Regenbogen, who evidently 
meant Frederick thef Second, described the latter as both ‘ the sjiblime 
and the mild.’ ^ , 
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Thus the tale, in its altered shape, henceforth continued — no longer, 
however, as a truly national, but rather as a local Thuringian one — 
until it was given national prominence once more/ in our centui y, by 
Riickert. This was in 1816, after the overthrow of Napoleon^s 
dominion, which had destroyed the old German Empire. Since then . 
it has generally been believed that the mythic Man in the KyflFhauser 
Mountain haxl always been identified, in the legend, with Barbarossa. 
But this is now shown to be an error. 

If we wanted to dig deeper in fabulous lore, some curious 
additional points might be given. One of the German folk-tales had 
it that some day a gi'eat battle would be fought ou the Walser Field, 
where the famexl witliered tree -a pear tree — stands. On that tree 
the Kaiser w'as to hang his shield, and tins battle was to herald in 
the World’s find. A Twilight of the Gods, so to say, in heathen 
Teutonic prophecy. The bad are to be annihilated by the good ; Truth 
and Right w'ill be victorious. The political meaning of the tale here 
quite disappears. The great massacre, which is to take place, has 
only a religious significance. Though clothed in Christian garb, the 
original pagan kernel of the legend is, however, fully discernible — 
even as in the christianised Xihclttifjfnh'dtl the Geruianie heathens 
are recognisable, who in the corresponding Nibelung lays of the Xorse 
Edda have no alloy yet at all from the later religion. 

An Asiatic tradition has been quoted from the fourteenth century, 
to this effect, that the dominion of the World would some day fall to 
a j>rince who would succeed in hanging his shield on a certain 
wither«l tree. The Tatars related that this tree stood in Tauris,. 
that is, the Cririiea. Other Oriental races spoke of it as standing in 
the gr^i^of Mamre. It has been pointed out that this myth has 
some coiH^t with the Hellenic one of the golden fleece w hich hangs 
in a sacred grove on a tree, and the acquisition of which was ^ to 
confer glory^iches, and power. 

However, it must not be forgotten that the tale about the withered 
tree, on wliich the coining Emperor’s shield is to be hung, is an 
earlier one in Germany itself. Moreover, in the Crimea, w'hich 
until the eighteenth century was still called Gothia in the official 
documents of the Greek Church, a population of Gothic descent 
had remained from olden times. Specimens of its Teutonic speech 
are traceable down to 1750. The ransomed prisoner from the 
Turkish galleys, a native of the Crimea, who in the middle of last 
century fumisffed these samples of Teutonic language to a learned 
Jesuit, declared that he knew nothing about Christianity, his country- 
men w'OTsliipping an ancient tree.* Can this have been a long- 
forgotten symbol of the World Ash, the Teutojfic Tree of Existence? 
And have we here, perliaps, the origin of the tale about the withered 


I - See Thf-‘ OotJiS, by Henr}* Bradley (London, 1888). 



tiee ‘which is to grow green aiid to be^ fruit once mure/ when the 
Bestnrer of German power hangs hifi shield on it ? ^ 

As Rogonbo^en has it, who miages up this myth with the peaceful 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre : 

Sd wirt daz urliug akd groz, niemant kau es gestillen ; 

kumt sLcli keisor Vriderich, der lier und ouch der milt . . , 

Er A’ert dort hin zem diiiTen bourn axi allez widerhtip, 

Dur an so henkt er sinen schilt ; -r ffmonet undfi bii-t. 

So Av irt gCAvunnen daz hcilic grap, 

Daz nimmer swert dar utub gezogeu -wiit. 


Actually, on the famous Walserfeld where the great battle was to 
take place, there stood, until quite recent days, a w^ithered pear tree 
which in the folk-tale was connected with the old j)rophecy. After 
the re-establishment of the Gennan Empire under William the First 
of Prussia, the tree was felled overnight — owing, it is said, to a 
suggestion made to the peasant proprietor by Ultramontanes. The 
cutting down of the old tree was considered almost a sacrilegious act 
at the time by those who cheidsb folk-lore traditions. But some 
observed that the withered trunk might well have gone, seeing that 
the prophecy had been fulfilled. There are, however, others wdm do 
not see such fulfilment in the foundation of an Empire shorn of its 
Austi-ian provinces, which liad been an integral part of Gennany from 
olden times down to 186G. 

Taking all in all, it is manifest that the ‘ Barbarossa ’ myth is 
quite a late graft upon the stem of the original tide about Kaiser 
Friedrich the Second, the enlightened adversary of priestcraft, the 
•antagonist of the Papacy, the expected Reformer of the Church, and 
Disestablisher of Monkhood. Many of the sayings attributed to him, 
wliich show him in the light of a man w^ho w'ould readily hav'^Sssented, 
liad he lived in our days, to the doctrines of Darwin, ^ iuxley, and 
Hackel, would find little countenance, at present, in hi'^'fi quarters at 
Berlin. It remains a fact, nevertheless, that 600 years ago an elected 
ruler stood at the head of the Gennan Empire, who held such advanced 
views, and that his cherished memory had for centuries sunk deep 
'into the people’s mind. Considering this earlier and long-sustaineil 
■conception of the folk-tale, the recent Imperial celebration on the 
K3rflFhauser may be said to rest on an historical error. 

_ . Karl Blind. 
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